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INTRODUCTIOIT  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 


IX. — Continued. 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  LUKE. 

§  58.   THE  TRADITION  CONCERNING  I,UKE  AND 

HIS  WORK. 

The  Luke  to  whom  the  composition  of  the  third  Gospel 

and   of   Acts  was  unanimously  ascribed  by  the  ancient 

Church  (n.  1),  is  first  mentioned  by  Paul  in  the  Epistles  of 

the  first  and  second  Roman  imprisonments.     Since  he  is 

characterised  in  Col.  iv.  14  as  "the  beloved  physician," 

and  mentioned  in  Philem.  24  last  in  the  list  of  Paul's 

helpers,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  he  was  in  some 

way  connected  with  the  missionary  work  in  Rome,  without, 

however,  having  given  up  his  professional  calling,  which 

might  open  the  way  for  him  to  many  homes  and  hearts 

that  remained  closed  to  others.    It  is  also  possible  that  he 

rendered  valuable  services  as  a  physician  to  the  apostle 

himself,  who  was  often  severely  ilL     While  Demas,  who 

is  mentioned  in  both  these  passages  along  with  Luke, 

deserted  the  apostle  from  sordid  motives  in  66,  after  the 

apostle's  second  arrest,  and  when  his  life  was  in  constant 

danger,  Luke   remained   faithfully  with    him    (2    Tim. 
VOL.  ni.  I 
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iv.  10  f.).  The  only  other  thing  indicated  by  C!oL 
iv.  10-14  and  its  context  is  the  fact  that  Lake  was  a 
Gentile  by  birth  (n.  2).  Further  facts  with  regard  to 
Luke's  life  history  have  always  been  derived  from  the 
two  parts  of  the  work  ascribed  to  him,  under  the  pre- 
supposition that  he  is  the  author  of  both,  and  that  the 
"  we,"  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Acts,  includes  the  '*  I "  of 
the  author  who  mentions  himself  in  Luke  i.  3  ;  Acts  i  1. 

In  the  original  recension  of  Acts  (§  59)  this  "we" 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Acts  xi.  27  (n.  3).  Inasmuch 
as  the  narrative  in  this  passage  dates  back  to  a  time 
preceding  the  first  year  of  the  joint  work  of  Paul  and 

*^'  Barnabas  in  Antioch  (43-44),^efore  the  Emperor  Claudius 

came  to  the  throne  (Jan.  41  fior  both  dates  c£  Part  XL), 
the  narrator  must  have  become  a  member  of  the  Antiochian 
Church  at  the  latest  by  the  year  40,  so  that  his  conversion 
cannot  have  been  due  to  Paul,  who  did  not  come  to  Antioch 

^^'\  ""^  until  43.  Nor  is  this  statement  -afliraaed  by  Luke.  The 
tradition  that  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch  was  always 
so  definite,  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  the  result 
of  scholarly  reflection  upon  Acts  xi.  27  (n.  4),  and  we  are 
unable  to  prove  that  the  oldest  witnesses  for  this  tradition, 
Eusebius  and  Julius  Africanus,  who  wrote  probably  a 
hundred  years  before  Eusebius,  were  not  in  possession  of 
other  information  besides  Acts  xL  27.  There  must  be 
taken  into  account  here  the  further  tradition,  likewise 
old,  according  to  which  there  was  a  rich  Antiochian  by 
the  name  of  Theophilus  who  became  a  Christian  in  the 
apostolic  age,  and  who  later  was  expressly  identified  with 
the  Theophilus  of  Luke  i  3 ;  Acts  i.  1 ;  but  not  in  any 
way  contradictory  of  the  original  story  (n.  5).  Every- 
thing else  that  is  said  and  narrated  about  Luke  i^lpresses 
us  as  being  of  the  nature  either  of  uncertain  conjecture  or 
inference  from  the  "we"  passages  of  Acts  and  from  the 
hints  of  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel,  which  were  in  part 
misunderstood,  in  part  exaggerated  (n.  6). 
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In  the  same  way,  the  ancient  Church  possessed  no 
tradition  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  the  composition 
of  the  two  books,  but  depended  altogether  upon  conjec- 
tures (n.  7).  Only  one  point  seems  to  go  back  to  a  very 
ancient  recollection,  namely,  that  Luke  wrote  later  than 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  before  John,  i.e.  somewhere 
between  the  years  67  and  90  (voL  il  392-400), 

1.  (P.  1.)  Concenuiig  Luke  aa  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel,  so 
admowledged  eyeu  by  Mardon,  see  vol.  ii  389  f.  That  he  wrote  Acta  waa 
equaUy  taken  for  granted  bj  the  earliest  writers  who  discuss  the  book  or 
cite  it  formally :  Iren.  iii.  13.  3,  after  extracts  from  Acts  i.-xv.  {ex  «rmom&iM 
et  aetOmi  ofottdUrrumy  iiL  18. 11 ;  ex  aeUbtu  a^oitolorum^  iii.  13.  3),  speaks  of 
the  book  as  Lwa  de  ofOitoUi  tuUficaHo^  and  similarly  in  iii.  15.  i  as  the 
tedifieatio  foUowing  his  GospeL  Canon  Murat.  line  34, ''  acta  autem  omnium 
apoetolomm  sub  uno  libro  scripta  sunt.  Lucas  optime  Theophile,"  etc  Olem. 
Strom,  y.  83 :  EoBi  koI  6  Aoukos  iv  rats  irpa^tri  t&v  dvoarSKctv  dvofawtfiiovwfi 
rbw  lUwkow  Xiyorra  (Acts  zrii  22) ;  Hypot.  j[Lat.  version)  on  1  Pet  v.  13 : 
^Sicut  Lucas  quoque  et  actus  apoetolorum  stylo  exsecutus  agnoscitur  etPauli 
ad  Hebneoe  interpretatus  epistolam."  Tert  d$  Jejvmo^  x.,  after  citations  from 
Acts,  in  eodem  cofMnenUurio  LucfB,  The  fact  that  the  book  is  seldom  ascribed 
explicitly  to  Luke,  even  by  those  who  mention  its  rejection  by  Marcion  (Tert. 
c  Mare.  v.  1.  2 ;  Prcuar.  xxii ;  pseudo-Tert  Hwr.  xvi. ;  also,  indirectly,  Iren. 
iii.  14.  4r-15. 1),  and  that  it  is  constantly  cited  simply  as  al  irpd$€it  with  or 
without  rmv  dwoarokmtff  Lat.  ada  (so  Tertullian  always,  and  also  Cyprian 
OKj  iL  52,  A.  1)  or  adtUf  likewise  with  or  without  apostolorwn^  shows  that  no 
other  opinion  concerning  its  authorship  had  been  expressed  in  any  quarter. 
With  rc^^ard  to  the  claim  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Scholia  of  Maximus  on 
Diomft,  Atwp.  Opera,  ed.  Corderius,  ii  242)  asserts  that  the  Dialogue  of  Jason 
and  Papiscus  was  written  not  by  Ariston  of  Pella,  but  by  Luke,  the  present 
writer  believes  that  in  Forkh,  iiL  74  enough  has  been  said  for  anyone  who 
knows  what  dvaypax^iv  means,  as  distinguished  from  ypa^iy  and  ov/ypd^tiy 
(cf.  ejg,  Eus.  If.  J?.  iiL  4. 11).  Following  Grabe's  necessary  emendation,  *laxr»vw 
h9  (instead  of  ^y)  xX^fiiyff  •  .  •  rhv  ^lytov  Aovieay  ^o-lv  dvaypa^^ — we  find  that 
Clement  simply  said  that  the  Jason  of  the  dialogue  was  the  same  one  that 
Lake  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii  5.  It  was  doubtless  this  passage,  and  not  Acts 
xxL  16  (M  Copt  *laaopi)  that  Clement  had  in  mind.  In  Ham.  in  Aeceru.  CKr, 
d  in  Prinapiam  Adorwn,  ii.,  which  Montfaucon  (0pp.  Ch/ryeoet.  iii.  757  ff.) 
includes  with  the  *^Spuria"  as  only  partly  genuine,  it  is  said  (p.  764)  that 
some  considered  Clement  of  Home  the  author  of  Acts,  others  Barnabas,  and 
still  others  the  evangelist  Luke :  the  preacher  himself  decides  for  Luke  (cf. 
also  iii  774).  This  is  repeated  verbatim  by  Photius  in  Qucui.  cxxiii.  ad 
AmphiiL  (Migne,  ci.  coL  716),  which,  like  Qwest,  cxxiv.,  is  simply  an  excerpt 
ffom  the  homily.  Plainly  the  preacher,  speaking  extemporaneously,  was  led 
by  mistaken  recollection  or  careless  reading  of  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  2,  25.  14,  to 
oonfnse  the  tradition  concerning  the  author  of  Heb.  with  that  concerning  the 
auihor  of  Acts,  which  could  happen  the  more  easily  since,  in  mentioning  the 
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former,  Olem.  Alex,  and  Orig.  allude  also  to  Luke's  authorship  of  Acts 
'      (voLii.  308f.,  notesS,  7). 

2.  (P.  2.)  From  CoL  iv.  10-14  it  follows  that  Lake  was  not  'only  a 
Gentile  by  birth,  but  also  remained  uncircumcised ;  cf .  vol.  L  450  f.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  early  writers.  When  Jerome,  QuoBst.  Hebr.  in  Qefu 
(ed.  Lagarde,  64),  writes  ^<  licet  plerique  tradant  Lucam  evangelistam  at 
proselytum  hebrssas  literas  ignorasse,"  he  can  hardly  mean  that  he  was  first 
converted  from  heathendom  to  Judaism,  and  afterward  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity,  but  only  that,  unlike  the  other  N.T.  writers,  who  were  Hebrews, 
he  came  to  Christianity  out  of  heathendom ;  cf.  Just.  Dial,  czxii  When,  in 
another  place,  he  credits  Luke  with  only  a  better  knowledge  of  Qreek  than  of 
Hebrew,  and  so  with  some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  latter  (on  Isa.  vi  and 
xxviii,  YalL  iv.  97,  378),he  doubtless  has  in  mind  merely  such  explanations 
of  proper  names  as  are  given  in  Acts  i  19,  iv.  36. 

3.  (P.  2.)  Underlying  the  usual  text  of  Acts  xi.  27,  D— with  which 
several  Latin  authorities  are  in  substantial  agreement— gives  :  ^v  dc  iroXXi) 

dih  rov  irvityjiarof  kt\.    As  to  text  and  style,  see  8  59,  n.  6.    Hamack  {B«rL 
^  ^  "Sazung^erichi^  1899,  S.  316-327)  has  extended  his  depreciating  judgment 

conceming^  the  ff  text  to  cover  this  passage  also,  and,  besides,  has  explained 
« ^  r  the  ^fjuiv  as  a  later  interpolation,  in  no^topeet  originating  witii  the  author  of 
the  text,  instead  of  an  original  wt&v.  In  view  of  the  agreement  of  the 
numerous  witnesses  from  Augustine  (from  394  a.d.)  onwards  for  p  in  this 
passage,  this  last  statement  would,  however,  need  stronger  proofs.  The 
solita^  position  of  the  ^fi&v  is  not  strange,  since,  except  perhaps  for  xiii  2, 
this  is  the  only  place  where  a  single  scene  taken  from  the  Church  life  of 
Antioch  is  portrayed.  In  xiii.  2 — especially  according  to  /3  (see  n.  6)— only 
the  prophets,  not  all  the  Church  members,  are  the  participants,  and  Luke  has 
there  expressed  in  another  way  his  especial  interest  in  Antioch.  The  charge 
that  the  description  lacks  the  vividness  which  would  be  expected  of  an  eye- 
witness, is  based  upon  arbitrary  assumptions,  as,  s.^.,  that  mifuuv^v  points  to 
a  symbolical  act  (S.  319,  A.  1 ;  cf.  jmt  wrUra,  with  the  exception  of  M,  rov 
fl-vcvfuiroff,  which  is  rather  against  it,  John  xiL  33,  xviii.  32,  xxi.  19 ;  Eev. 
i.  IX  and  that  ver.  29,  where  the  **  disciples  **  are  again  mentioned  quite 
objectively,  refers  to  the  gathering  described  in  w.  27-28,  whereas  it  has 
to  do  with  decisions  and  economic  deliberations  of  individuals  who  are 
without  official  position.  If  Luke  had  said  that  he  also  was  one  of  these 
more  or  less  affluent  and  charitable  Church  members,  no  one  would  have 
commended  him  for  such  a  statement  The  agreement  of  the  fi  text  of  this 
passage  with  Luke,  and  especially  also  with  the  peculiarities  in  style  of  the 
fi  text  in  general  (Hamack,  S.  321  f.),  is  no  proof  against  the  originality  of 
the  entire  ^  text^  but  is  a  witness  only  to  its  integrity. 

4.  (P.  2.)  The  episcopate  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  and  of  Titus  in  Crete 
(iiL  4,  6),  the  distribution  of  countries  among  the  apostles  (iii.  1),  and  the 
composition  of  Tke  Shepherd  by  the  Hermas  named  in  Bom.  xvi  14  (iii.  3.  6X 
are  plainly  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  uncertain  traditions.  Other  matters, 
such  as  the  identity  of  the  Roman  bishops  Linus  and  Clement  with  the  N.T. 
personages  of  the  same  names,  are  supported  by  the  citation  of  the  N.T. 
passages  (iii.  2,  4.  9f.,  15 ;  cf.  iii.  4. 11  on  Dionysus  the  Areopagite).    On  the 
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oUier  liandy  iii.  4.  7 :  Am/<a«  dt  t6  ftiv  yivos  ^v  r&v  ^ir*  *Avriox<«<v»  rriv 
tntoT^iapf  di  tarp&g  icrX.  It  IB  probably  not  Eiuebins  but  AfricanoB  (cf. 
Spitta,  Bruf  des  Afr.  an  ArutidM^  S.  70,  111)  who,  being  Himself  a  pbyeician, 
wiiteB  ol  the  pbysieian  Luke  (Mai,  Nova,  P.  Bibl,  iv.  1.  270) :  6  hi  Aovkw  r6 
IU9  Tfvoff  dirh  r^r  fiottfUvtfs  'Avrioxcuxff  fy,  99  jj  d^  ol  wdprtg  XoyiJrraroi  roi>s 
Impas  wpoy6yovs  tdrxownv '  o6  /a^v  aKKh  np6s  rf  xorck  fjivo-iv  AXi/vtJc^y  r»v 
aw^pmv  ivffyrro  n  irXiop  6  Aovkos  «V  X6yois,  Art  larpiKtjs  llfiirtipof  ^v  iirurrfififft. 
The  true  EuthaliciB  depends  on  Eusebins  (Zacagni,  410 ;  cf.  629) ;  hardly, 
however,  the  old  prologue  (N.T.  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  269 ;  cf.  the  prologue  on 
Acts  IL  1-4) :  "Lucas  Syrus  natione  Antiochensis,  arte  medicus,  discipulus 
apofltolorum,  postea  Paulum  secutuS)"  etc  In  this  and  in  other  particulars 
Jerome's  Pnef  .  Oomm.  in  MaU,  (Vail.  vii.  3)  accords  more  exactly  with  this 
prologue  than  do  Vir,  lU,  vii.  and  other  passages.  Origen,  iv.  686,  on  Rom. 
xvi  21,  mentions,  without  approving,  the  view  that  Luke  was  the  Lucius  there 
lefiened  to ;  which  is  impossible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  Paul  speaks 
of  the  latter,  as  of  Jason  and  Sosipater,  as  Jews  (vol.  i.  417,  n.  22).  This 
Tiew  was  known  also  in  another  form,  namely,  that  the  Luke  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  in  Rom.,  %,€.  Lucius,  became  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (Dorotheus 
on  the  70  disciples,  Chromcon  PatehaU^  Bonn  ed.  ii.  126).  Modem  scholars 
(Wettstein,  N,T.  ii  532 ;  Bengel,  €hum>on  on  Luke  i.  1,  3,  ed.  Stuttgart,  1860, 
ppL  904,  ^05)  were  the  first  to  undertake  the  identification  of  Luke  with 
lAcins  of  Cyrene  (Acts  xiii.  1),  explaining  thus  the  tradition  that  he  was  an 
Antiochian«  But  (1)  no  one  of  the  early  writers  thought  that  Luke  was 
mentioned  in  that  passage,  and  the  text  tradition  of  Acts  xiii.  1  shows  no 
trace  of  this  identification.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  source  of  the  very 
old  tradition  in  question.  (2)  The  idea  that  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch, 
or  even  Syria,  could  not  arise  from  a  passage  in  which  a  Lucius  living  in 
Antioch  is  called  a  Cyrenian.  (3)  Luke  (Lucas)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
name  Lucius,  or  AcvKior,  as  it  is  commonly  written  in  Greek,  but  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Lucanus  (perhaps  also  Lucilius^  Lucillus,  Lucinus,  Lucinius, 
bat  certainly  not  Lucianus).  It  may  be  due  to  authentic  tradition  that  in 
the  Old  Latin  Bible,  along  with  the  thoroughly  Greek  cola  Luean  (Evang, 
Palat.  ed.  Tisch.  232),  we  find  not  infrequently  aecwndvm  Lucanum,  which  is 
probably  the  original  form.  So  Cod.  Vindobon,  ed.  Belsheim,  1885,  p.  1  ff. ; 
Yecc,  Ambrosian.,  Corbei.  in  Bianchini,  Evang.  Qucuirupl,  ii.  2,  208;  Old 
Latin  BibU  TeaeU,  ii.  85 ;  further— as  Turner  {JThS,  1905,  June,  p.  256  f.)  has 
recently  proved  by  use  of  new  material — in  Cyprian's  Testimonies  also  ih 
PrifleiUian,  ed.  Scheppe,  47.  4,  and  on  a  sarcophagus  of  the  fifth  century  at 
Arlee ;  d  Schultze,  Qreifiwalder  Stud.  S.  157 ;  Mercati,  JThSy  1905,  April, 
p.  435.  The  present  writer  finds  a  Lucanus  in  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixxvii.  3,  Ixxviii.  1, 
Ixzix. ;  a  Lucas  in  August.  Ep.  clxxix.  1.  He  knows  of  no  one  bearing  the 
name  earlier  than  our  evangelist  OfJ*0.  J.  0.  Nos.  4700ib  (in  the  add.  vol. 
iii.  1189)  and  4759  from  £^ypt.  In  Sus.  H.  E.  iv.  2. 3  the  reading  handed 
down  is  AovKOMi  (in  gen.),  but  Rufinus  has  Luea,  Syr.  LvJcia. 

5.  (P.  2.)  Clem.  Seeogn.  x.  71  says  in  describing  the  great  success  of 
Piter's  preaching  in  Antioch  :  "  Ita  ut  omni  aviditatis  desiderio  Theophilus, 
qui  erat  eunctis  potentibus  in  civitate  sublimior,  domus  suss  ingentem 
JMi^liAfun  eoelesiie  nomine  consecraret,  in  qua  Petro  apostolo  constitute  est 
ab  omni  pqpulo  cathedra,"  etc.    Later  writers,  spinning  out  this  thread, 
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made  the  TheophiluB  of  Luke  a  bifihop  of  Antiocli  (peeado-Hippol.  at  the 
eloee  of  the  Oomt.  Ap.  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  284 ;  ef.  min.  293  in  Tischend.  N.T,  i. 
738),  and  finally  identified  him  with  the  well-known  bishop  and  apologete, 
circa  180 ;  cf.  Cotelier  on  Beeogn.  x.  71.  For  this,  however,  the  author  of 
the  Beeogn,  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Nor  can  his  graphio  account  be 
compared  with  the  colourless  statement  in  Oontt.  Ap.  viL  46  to  the  effect  that, 
after  Sjacchssus  (Luke  xix.  2)  and  Cornelius  (Acts  z.  1),  a  Theophilus  was 
appointed  third  bishop  of  Cesarea  by  the  apostles.  Along  with  the  N.T., 
Easebius'  Church  Hiitory  is  the  main  source  of  Contt.  Ap,  yii.  46,  and  this 
Theophilus  of  Cadearea  is  identical  with  the  one(etroa  190)  mentioned  in  Eus. 
H.  E,  v.  22.  Whether  the  Theophilus  mentioned  as  joint  addressee  in  the 
seventh  letter  of  Seneca  to  Paul  (ed.  Hase,  iii.  478)  is  the  same  as  Luke's, 
cannot  be  decided.  Without  absolutely  disputing  the  historicity  of  the 
person  outright,  Origen,  Hem.  i.  tn  Luc,  applied  the  name,  Theophilus,  to 
everyone  who  is  loved  by  God — ^which  is  not  even  linguistically  correct 
(better  Jerome,  Anted.  Maredsol.  iii.  3.  20,  amicus  vd  amator  det).  &dvianus, 
Sp,  ix.  18,  goes  so  far  as  to  aay  that  Luke  addressed  the  two  books  ad  amorMn 
dsi,  A  preacher  under  the  name  of  Ohrysostom  (Montfaucon,  iii.  766  f.,  see 
above,  p.  3,  n.  1)  infers,  no  doubt,  simply  from  the  title  Kparurrt  in  Luke 
i.  3 — ^which  in  Luke's  time  meant  just  what  \afiirp6raT€  did  later — ^that 
Theophilus  was  an  imperial  governor,  and,  like  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii  7X 
had  become  a  Christian  while  in  that  office.  As  to  this  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  prefects  of  Ilgypt  had  the  title  Kpanaros  till  about  160,  and  after 
that  \afinp6rarof,  but  that  senatorial  rank  need  not  be  inferred  from  the 
latter ;  cf.  Wilcken  in  Hermes^  1885,  S.  469  f.,  1893,  S.  237 ;  BerL  Agypt. 
Urkunden^  i  373,  ii.  373. 

6.  (P.  2.)  With  r^iard  to  Luke  as  the  brother  referred  to  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  18  and  his  Gospel  as  that  of  Paul's,  see  vol.  ii.  385.  The  contradiction 
between  ,^3g_ex^tical^^i^^  the  much  older  tradition  that  Luke 

"'Was  written  after  MaiSt^BSid^  consequently,  after  Paul's  death,  was  not 
noticed.  Still,  if  Luke  was  occupied  for  some  time  in  Philippi  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  the  N.T.  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  that  he  is  really  intended  in 
2  Cor.  viii.  18,  in  an  allusion  to  this  work  ;  for  2  Cor.  was  written  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  the  interval  between  the  we-sections  of  Acts  xvi.  10  ff.  and 
Acts  zx.  5ff.  (§  60).  Even  Iren.  iii.  Ji  1  began  to  exaggerate  somewhat 
when  he  inferred  flfoJQi  Aetarri.  8ft^*(tor  he  allowed  the  <<  we"  to  begin  in 
xvi.  8)  in  contrast  to  xv.  39,  as  also  from  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  that  Luke  was 
inseparably  associated  with  Paul.  This  again  was  further  pressed  into  an 
assertion  that  in  the  entire  book  of  Acts  he  recorded  only  what  he  himsftlf 
had  experienced  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  4.  7 ;  Jerome,  Vir.  lU.  vii.;  not  yet  true  of 
Canon  Mur.  lines  34  f.,  see  OK,  ii.  54,  and  cf.  ii.  28)*  That  Luke  had  been  a 
disciple  of  other  apostles  also  (Iren.  iii.  10. 1,  14.  2)  was  the  more  easily- 
inferred  from  Luke  L  2,  if  one  saw  in  the  napijKoKovOrfK^n  SvtoBtv  iraxnv 
ol  ver.  3  a  reference  to  his  accompanying  the  eye-witnesses  as  a  disciple  or 
>.  ^  -  .4k  tcaveUiag-companion ;  so  prolMibly  Justin  {Dial,  ciii.  voL  iL  389),  and 
^  clearly  Eus.  S.  E.  iii.  4.  7  ;  Epiph.  jg(gr.  hii:-7  ;  pseudo-Euthalius  (Zacagni, 

481).  This  is  not  Impossible  linguistica^y  (see  vol.  ii.  455),  but  is  forbiddea 
by  the  context  Luke,  like  Mark  (vol.  ii.  445,  h.  3),  was  declared  in  thm 
fourth  century  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy,  or  seventy-two,  disciples. 
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Lake  x.  1  (Adamantinfl,  "DM.  c.  Marc,  ed.  Bakhuyzen,  p.  10. 14 ;  Epiph. 
Emr.  li.  11 ;  Anacsgk,  ed.  Pet.  138).  The  identificatdon  witli  the  unnamed 
omnpanion  of  Cleopas,  Lake  zziv.  13-18,  is  much  later  (cf.  Fonck.  vi.  350). 
In  the  Aii*  cfPauL  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  104.  2,  117.  5),  Luke  is  joined  with  Titus, 
and  instead  of  Crescens  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  is  sent  to  Gaul,  which  explains  the 
coafased  statements  of  Epiph.  Ecer,  IL  11.  His  work  as  evangelist  came 
nataially  to  be  regarded  as  a  higher  counterpart  of  his  medical  work,  Eus. 
J7.  £.  iiL  4.  7 ;  Jerome,  Ejpit^.  liii.  8 ;  Paulinus  Nol.  Corm.  zzvii.  424 ; 
Frologae  to  Acts  in  Wordsworth,  N.T,  Lot,  ii.  2.  9,  3.  1.  The  passages, 
1  Cor.  ix.  9, 1  Tim.  v.  18,  2  Tim.  ii.  6,  were  the  more  readily  applied  to  the 
evangelist  among  Paul's  disciples  (cf.  Aug.  Docir,  Christ,  ii.  10. 16  ;  Prol.  to 
Qoepels,  N,T.  Lot,  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  271.  5)  because  the  hos  was  made  his 
symbol  from  early  times  (see  vol.  ii.  399,  n.  7), — ^in  better  taste,  at  leasts  than 
when  Baronius,  Annaies  ad  a.  68,  n.  34,  put  forward  the  conjecture  that  the 
sjrmbol  was  choeen  in  allusion  to  his  name  and  the  hos  Luca  or  lAuanus,  i.e. 
the  elephant  A  Qreek  legend  appears  to  be  the  soarce  of  the  traditiontjuMr"'^  K^l^ 
Luke  was  unmarried,  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Achaia  and  later  t^atfi^tt. 
and  Mark,  and  that  he  died  in  Bithynia  at  the  age  of  seventy-fpttfor  eighty- 
four  ;  cf.  ProL  Wordsworth,  i.  269.  4ff.,  271.  3flf.,  ii.  1.  4r^iceph.  Call.  ii. 
43  says  he  died  at  eighty,  in  Hellas,  where  he  had  previously  sojourned,  first 
meeting  Paul  at  seven-gated  Thebes,  that  is  to  say,  in  Bceotia.  A  glance  at 
Acta  xvi  7-10  and  a  comparison  of  the  Latin  prologues  shows  that  Bceotia 
has  aiiaen  from  Bithynia.  Jerome  combines  the  two  statements  of  the  Latin 
prologues^  and  says^  provided  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  P^f.  Comm,  in  Mat, 
(Vail.  viL  3}  tn  Athada  Scsotidque  (al.  BUhymcBque)  partibtu  volimen  condidit ; 
cf.  Paulin.  Garm,  ziz.  83,  Greta  TUwn  sumpnt,  medicwn  Bcsotia  Lueam,  In 
357  AJ>,  the  remains  of  Andrew  and  Luke  were  brought  from  Achaia,  and 
Timothy's  from  Ephesus,  to  Constantinople  (Jerome,  Vir,  El.  vii.  contra 
VigHanL  ed.  Yall.  ii.  391;  Ckron.  Anno  2372;  PhQoat.  H.  E.  iii.  2; 
Theodoras  Lector,  ii.  61 ;  Niceph.  Call.  iL  43).  The  origin  of  the  tradition 
that  Luke  was  a  painter  has  not  yet  been  made  clear,  even  by  E.  v.  Dob- 
schfiti,  ChriMtwhUder,  ii.  267^-280^.  According  to  Theodoras  Lector,  i.  1 
— if  this  is  not  an  addition  made  by  the  compiler  of  the  extracts  (v.  Dob- 
schfitz,  271**) — a  picture  of  Mary  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Luke 
was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  by  the  empress  Eudocia  about 
440.  Cf.  J.  A.  Schmid,  Dc  Imagin.  Maria  a  Luka  PictiSy  Helmstedt,  1714, 
n.  S.  Since  the  word  Urropiai  was  used  of  paintings  as  early  as  Nilus,  Ep. 
TV,  61,  and  iaropttv  with  the  Byzantians  was  equivalent  to  fo^ypai^ccy, 
Theodore's  words  (r^v  tU^va  r^r  6tcr6K0Vy  fjv  6  dfrSaroXos  Aovxas  KaBtaroprjatv) 
certainly  cannot  be  understood  otherwise.  But  may  not  the  whole  myth  go 
baek  originally  to  an  early  misunderstanding  of  the  word  KoBurroptiv  ?  It  is 
not  Luke,  to  be  sure,  but  Leucius^  who  repeatedly  reports  (KaBiaT6prj<rtv  7) 
ooneeming  contemporary  portraits  of  Christ  and  the  apostle  John,  and  it  is 
be  also  who  reports  legends  concerning  Mary  ;  cf.  the  present  writer — Acta 
Jo.  pp.  814.  7,  216.  13,  223  f. 

7.  (P.  3.)  Though  Iren.  iii.  1.  1  (vol.  iL  398)  gives  the  time  and  place 
of  the  other  GkMpels  with  more  or  less  exactness,  all  he  knows  with  regard  to 
Luke  is  that  it  la  the  third  in  the  order  of  composition.  Perhaps  Clement 
(toL  ii  394  f.)y  or  bis  teachers,  had  already  inferred  from  the  conclusion  of 
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Acts  tliat  it^  and  the  Gospel  with  it,  were  written  just  after  the  expiration  of 
the  two  years  mentioned,  Acts  xxviii.  30.  Euthalius  (Zacagni,  531)  makes 
this  same  a£Girmation  with  regard  to  Acts.  Jerome  (Vir.  III.  vii.)  concludes 
from  the  ending  of  Acts  that  it  was  written  in  Home,  and  so  intimates 
indirectly  that  it  was  written  at  the  close  of  those  two  years.  In  Greek 
minuscules,  at  times  Rome,  also,  however,  the  *'  Attica  belonging  to  Boeotia,'' 
are  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  (Tischendorf, 
8th  ed.  i.  738 ;  cf.  the  meaningless  combination  Achaia  Bceolueqw  in  n.  6 
above,  as  if  Boeotia  did  not  belong  to  Achaia).  Macedonia  also  was  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  place  of  composition  of  both  Luke  and  Acts  {Dodrine 
of  the  Apostles  in  Cureton,  AncieTit  Syriac  Documents,  p.  32 ;  an  Arabic 
authority  in  Tischendorf,  N,T.  i.  738),  a  view  which  is  easily  explained  by 
the  early  interpretation  of  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  see  above,  n.  6.  Ephrem  (Ev, 
Concord.  Expos,  p.  286)  probably  gave  Antioch  as  the  place  of  the  composition 
of  the  Gospel ;  cf .  Forsch.  i.  54  f.  The  later  Syrian  tradition,  quoted  on  the 
same  pages,  gave  Alexandria.  This  view  grew  on  Greek  soil,  for  according 
to  Tisch.  loc.  dt.  it  is  found  in  seven  Greek  minuscules.  Consequently  it  is 
probable  that  it  arose  from  Const,  Ap.  vii.  46,  where,  after  Mark  has  been 
named  as  consecrator  of  Annianus,  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Luke  is 
said  to  have  ordained  Abilius,  the  successor  of  Annianus.  Since  it  could  not 
be  an  apostle,  a  second  evangelist  was  named  along  with  the  first  from  sheer 
perplexity.  In  short,  nothing  was  known  about  it.  In  a  later  liturgical 
fragment  (in  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Greek  Papyri,  Series  ii.  p.  170),  Luke  as 
apostle  and  archbishop  of  Alexandria  is  even  placed  before  the  apostle  and 
archbishop  Mark.  Also  the  Syriac  MaHyrdom  of  Luke  (edited  by  Nan, 
Bevue  de  VOriemi  ChrA.  [1898]  iii  151  ff.)  contains  nothing  of  historical 
tradition. 


§  59.    THE  TWOFOLD  EECENSION  OF  THE  TEXT 

OF  ACTS. 

In  the  preceding  investigations  it  has  been  possible 
to  proceed  without  entering,  except  incidentally,  into 
questions  of  text  criticism.  Here,  however,  the  case  is 
diflferent,  and  the  investigation  of  both  of  Luke's  books 
depends  at  essential  points — ^as,  for  example,  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  author's  witness  to  himself  in 
Acts — ^to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  answer  to  the 
question  in  which  of  the  records  we  possess  the  original 
form  of  the  text. 

Recently  Fr.  Blass,  following  several  earlier  attempts 
in  the  same  direction  (n.  1),  which  were  for  the  most  part, 
however,  barren  of  results,  has  energetically  attempted 
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to  prove  that  two  recensions  of  Acts  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, exhibiting  characteristic  differences  in  con- 
tents and  style,  both  of  which  go  back  to  very  early 
times,  and  neither  of  which  could  have  originated  firom 
the  other  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  text  tradition, 
i.e.  through  unrelated  interpolations,  emendations,  glosses, 
and  scribal  errors,  but  must  have  come — ^both  of  them —  . 
from  the  author  himself.  According  to  his  view,  Luke, 
who  wrote  Acts  in  Rome  shortly  after  the  two  years 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii  30,  revised  the  first  draft  of 
his  book  before  he  let  it  pass  into  Theophilus'  hands. 
The  first  copy  (recension  /8  or  editio  Romano)  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Luke  and  his  Roman  fnends,  and 
naturally  circulated  chiefly  in  the  West,  while  the  second  I 

copy  or  improved  edition  (recension  a  or  editior^''':Sntto- 
chena)  predominated  in  the  East.  Blass  limited  his 
hypothesis,  at  the  outset,  strictly  to  Acts  {ThStKr^  1894, 
S,  118),  later,  however,  he  broadened  it  to  include  the 
Gospel  but  without  making  his  case  any  stronger. 
According  to  Blass,  the  Gospel,  which  was  written  as 
early  as  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Caesarea,  was  afterwards 
revised  and  re-edited  by  Luke  in  Rome,  so  that  the  case 
here  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  Acts,  and  recension 
fi  IB  the  improved  second  edition,  recension  a  the  first 
draft.     For  the  present  we  confine  our  attention  to  Acts. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that 
we  possess  fi  only  in  one  Greek  MS. — perhaps  the  codex 
BezsB  Cantabrigiensis  (D)— which  originally  suggested 
these  observations,  or  only  in  one  complete  translation. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  at 
our  disposal  (n.  3),  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  claim  that  for  centuries  a  form  of  the  text  (jS)  was 
prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  varying  widely 
throughout  in  contents  and  language  from  the  text  of 
Acts  dominant  later  (a).  This  was  the  case  in  the  West 
from  Irens9us   to  Jerome.     The  fragments  of  the  Old 
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Latin  translation  and  the  citations  of  a  writer  like 
Cyprian  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  version,  at 
least  in  its  original  form,  which  goes  back  to  between 
200  and  240  A.D.,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  text  which 
is  related  to  the  text  of  our  oldest  Greek  MSS.  (MABC, 
etc)  in  the  way  indicated,  above.     It  is  possible  that  the 

*'('*"''  '^Tatter  text  existed  in  the  West  in  numerous  ei^npl^rs 
long  before  Jerome's  time,  but  we  cannot  prove  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Western  readers,  who  were 
confined  to  their  Latin  versions,  as  the  Roman  interpreter 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  known  as  Ambrosiaster  (370  A.D.), 
rejected  the  a  text  on  the  ground  that  it  was  interpolated 
by  the  Greeks  (nn.  3,  5).  So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  not 
until  a  later  date  that  the  a  text  influenced  appreciably 
the  Latin  texts  of  the  West.  The  Grseco-Latin  text  of 
Codex  D,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  outcome 
of  very  complicated  developments,  mixtures,  and  cor- 
ruptions, but  nevertheless  retains  in  its  Greek  portion 
important  features  of  the  form  of  Acts  known  to  Irenseus, 
•and  to  the  first,  unknown  interpres  Latinus,  The 
Alexandrian  scholars,  Clement  and  Origen,  seem  to  have 
used  a  text  practically  identical  with  a  (n.  2) ;  but  there 
must  have  been  also  a  fi  text  which  circulated  in  Egypt 
in  their  time,  and  which  was  highly  esteemed,  otherwise 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  was  that  the 
Sahidic,  presumably  the  oldest  Egyptian  version,  written 
possibly  during  Origen's  lifetime,  while  not  adopting  /3  in 
its  entirety,  didJake  over  important  elements  of  it.    These 

Hrv^7 wercTaffcerwards  removed  in  the  later  EgyptiiEiKversionj 

the  Coptic  proper.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  time^  '  ' 
existed  in  Egypt  which  represented  a  mixture  of  a  and  /8. 
Such  a  text  was  found  by  the  Syrian,  Thomas  of  Heraclea, 
as  late  as  the  year  619,  in  the  Anthony  cloister  in 
Alexandria,  and  he  borrowed  from  it  a  number  of  read- 
ings belonging  to  /9,  adopting  some  of  them  into  his 
revision  of  the  PhiloxQUian  version,  putting  others  on  the 
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margin  as  noteworthy  variant  readings.  In  this  way 
Syiian  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  afterwards  became 
acquainted  with  the  fragments  of  a  text  which — ^in  how 
pure  a  form  we  do  not  know — ^was  at  the  basis  of  the 
oldest  Syriac  translation  of  Acts.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  a  recension  triumphed  in  the  Syrian  Church  also,  and 
^in  the  Bible  which  was  used  in  the  Syrian  Church,  the 
Pesfiitor^'^Only  scattered  traces  remain,  showing  afl&nity  j 
with  the  original  text  of  the  Syriac  Acts,  and  these  would  ^ 
not  be  noticed  now  save  by  a  few  (n.  3).  Wherever  we 
find  traces  of  /8,  whether  in  the  West,  in  Egypt,  or  in 
Syria,  it  seems  to  represent  the  earlier  form  of  the  text, 
while  a  represents  the  later  form.  With  those  to  whose 
historical  sense  these  facts  do  not  appeal  further  dis- 
cussion is  useless. 

The  fi  text  is  not  in  our  possession^  but  evidences  that 
it  existed  at  an  early  date  in  parts  of  the  Church,  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  put  us  under  obligation  to 
discover  it.  Gratitude  is  due  to  the  philologian  who  has 
devoted  so  much  energy  and  shown  so  much  acumen  in 
restoring  it  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  main  difficulty 
m  all  the  investigation  arises  from  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  fragments,  fi  is  preserved  to  us 
only  in  texts  which  are  strongly  mixed  with  a,  or 
represent  a  predominantly.  Since  undoubtedly  a  also 
dates  back  to  a  very  early  time,  we  are  unable  to  say  how 
early  the  process  of  mixing  began  at  various  points  in  the 
Church.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  jS, 
which  possibly  Irenseus  and  the  first  Syrian  and  also  the  j^^^^.  v 
first  Latin  translator  had  before  them  in  a  ^ure^fm, ' 
could  and  presumably  did  undergo  numerous  changes 
through  internal  developments,  apart  from  the  influence 
of  a,  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  these  writers.  By 
no  means  all  the  variants  from  a  which  we  find  it 
oeoeesary  to  class  with  /9,  because  of  difference  from  a, 
and   similarity  to  ^3,  are  at  once  to   be    regarded  as 
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neoessarily  an  original  part  of  /3.  As  was  natural,  and  as 
is  proved  by  numerous  examples,  the  most  radical  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  N.T.  were  made  as  early  as  in  the 
second  century. 

Assuming  then  the  existence  of  a  /3  recension,  in  order 
to  answer  the  question  concerning  the  origin  and  relation 
of  a  and  /9  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  details.  In  and 
of  itself  it  is  quite  conceivable:  (1)  that  /3  is  a  modi- 
fication of  a,  and  that  either  this  took  place  suddenly 
or  developed  gradually,  appearing  in  the  West  some  time 
between  120  and  150.  After  gaining  a  certain  currency 
--tjti-*  and  authorityjiwrg,  it  circulated  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt. 
It  is  also  possible  :  (2)  that  /8  is  the  original  form  of  the 
text  which  was  deliberately  worked  over  into  the  form  a 
by  recensionists,  more  or  less  learned,  who  improved  the 
style,  and  removed  much  that  was  unnecessary.  This 
^  revised  Acts,  which  was  accepted  by  scholars  and  by  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  circulated  under  their  patronage 
and  finally  replaced  /8  almost  completely.  It  is  further 
possible:  (3)  that  a  and  /9  are  both  original,  if,  as 
Blass  assumes,  the  author  issued  two  editions  of  his 
work,  as  was  very  frequently  done  in  ancient  times 
(n.  4).  In  favour  of  the  first  possibility  is  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  texts  which  are  undoubtedly  spurious, 
e.g.  Mark  xvi.  9-20,  or  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
Matt.  XX.  28,  were  in  circulation  from  Lyons  to  Edessa 
as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries  (vol.  ii  486, 
n.  9).  In  favour  of  the  second  possibility  is  the  equally 
undoubted  fact  that  from  an  early  date  changes  were 
made  in  the  N.T.  text,  partly  for  dogmatic,  partly  for 
stylistic,  and  partly  for  liturgical  reasons.  In  many 
passages  this  caused  either  the  complete  or  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  original  text  from  the 
Church  (n.  5).  Only  here,  as  in  -ajiaest  every  other 
instance  of  the  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this 
revision  of  the  text  as  independent  of  the  myth  of  a 

/ 
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canoniBation  of  the  JST.T.  writings  in  connection  with  the 
equally  mythical  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  about  the 
year  170.  For,  while  Bome,  Lyons,  and  Carthage  were 
parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  retained  fi  after  as 
before  the  revision,  and  knew  little  of  a  until  sometime 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  some  extent  refused  to 
recognise  it.  It  must  also  be  bome  in  mind  that,  while 
Origen  lamented  the  confusion  of  the  N.T.  text,  and  was 
the  first  to  think  of  remedying  it,  he  never  became  the 
text  critic  of  the  N.T.  (GK^  i  74,  A.).  But,  according 
to  this  second  hypothesis,  the  revision  in  question  was 
thoroughgoing  and  carefully  planned,  affecting  contents 
as  well  as  style,  and  indeed  of  such  a  character  that  it 
must  have  been  made  long  before  Origen's  time.  The 
first  hypothesis  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  a  gradual  or 
sudden  rise  of  /3  on  the  basis  of  a,  is  likewise  out  of 
harmony  with  the  facts.  If  this  were  its  origin,  we 
should  not  have  in  /9  simply  single  interesting  sayings 
or  narratives  added,  designed  to  enrich  the  book,  nor 
should  we  have  simply  single  instances  where  the 
narrative  is  rendered  awkward  by  such  additions,  but 
we  should  have  a  systematic  recasting  of  the  text  with- 
out essential  enrichment  of  the  contents,  showing  a 
general  deterioration  in  the  style.  Only  the  third 
possibility  remains.  Decisive  proof  of  the  essential 
correctness  of  Blass'  hypothesis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  considerations:  (1)  The  facts  to  be  found  in 
/3  and  not  in  a  are  neutral  in  character.  They  are  not 
such  as  would  be  excised,  nor  are  they  important  enough 
to  call  for  insertion.  (2)  Notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  their  contents,  a  and  fi  never  really  contradict  each 
other.  (3)  Both  recensions  exhibit  throughout  the  style 
characteristic  of  the  larger  part  of  the  book,  which  is  the 
same  in  both  recensions. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.     It 
has  been  previously  remarked  (above,  p.  2)  that  the 
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tradition  which  makes  Luke  a  native  of  Antiooh  is  in 
agreement  with  the  fi  text  of  Acts  xi.  27,  but  could  not 
well  have  originated  from  this  text.  Still  less  can  fi  be 
a  gloss  suggeste^Jrfu-^te  tradition.  An  interpreter  or 
'Bcrtbe'^wlio  wanted  to  insert  a  marginal  note  in  connection 
with  a  passage  of  Acts  to  the  effect  that  Luke  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch,  or  who  wanted  to 
incorporate  this  remark  in  the  text,  would  have  selected 
some  other  passage  like  xiii.  1,  and  would  have  written, 
Koi  iyw  AovKa^  6  *AvTiax€ik  (§  60,  n.  11).  What  follows  in 
the  ff  text  after  xi  27,  "  And  there  was  great  rejoicing. 
And  when  we  were  assembled,  one  of  them  by  the  name 
of  Agabus  spoke,"  etc.,  certainly  does  not  sound  as  if  it 
were  an  intentional  addition,  designed  to  indicate  that 
the  narrator  was  a  member  of  this  assembly.  It  seems 
to  us  rather  to  be  the  involuntary  impression  of  the 
memory  of  the  exalted  state  of  feeling  produced  in  the 
infant  Church  by  the  visit  and  messages  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  The  originality  of  the  words  is  further  proved 
by  the  genuine  Lucan  character  of  the  language  (n.  6). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  could  not  have  been  produced  from 
/8  by  a  corrector,  since  correctors  who  did  not  object  to 
the  sudden  and  repeated  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  "we"  from  xvL  10  onwards  could  not  well  have 
rejected  the  "we"  in  this  passage.  Nor  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  joyful  state  of  feeling  that  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  assemblies  something  exceptional  in  Acts  ^ 
(ii  46,  XV.  3,  xvi.  34) ;  it  certainly  was  not  objectionable 
to  later  readers.  The  only  other  hypothesis  possible  is 
to  suppose  that  the  author  himself,  when  he  revised  the 
first  draft  (fi)  of  his  work,  found  the  description  of  the 
gathering  where  he  had  been  present  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  even  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  his  outline 
sketch  of  conditions  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  during 
the  early  years  of  its  history  (xL  19-30).  Accordingly 
he  giibsti^Trted-^i'-far  A     In  chap.  xii.  we  find  in  fi  a  whole 
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aeries  of  additions,  part  of  which  it  would  have  been 
entirely  impossible  for  a  corrector  to  invent  without  the 
aid  of  knowledge  derived  from  sources  other  than  a,  e.g. 
the  seven  steps  which  led  down  from  the  castle  of  Antonia 
to  the  street  (zii.  10).  Other  of  these  additions  are  so 
harmless  and  so  unnecessary,  that  they  could  not  have 
arisen  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  text  (n/7). 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  contain  anything  of  a 
character  which  might  have  led  a  corrector  to  omit  them. 
Since,  however,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  contents  or 
style,  contradictory  to  a^  it  follows  that  this  is  another 
case  where  the  author,  in  revising  his  book,  cut  out 
unnecessary  details.  The  especial  interest  of  the  author 
in  the  continuance  and  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  which  is  apparent  even  in  the  common  text 
of  ziii  1,  has,  unless  all  the  facte  are  deceptive,  found 
in  /9  an  especially  vivid  expression  in  the  statement  that 
Lucius  of  Cyrene  was  still  Uving  when  Acts  was  written, 
whereas  the  other  teachers  of  the  Church  of  the  years 
43-50  were  already  dead  (n,  6).  The  statement  of  Acts 
xviiL  22  in  a  has  often  been  taken  to  mean  that  Paul, 
after  his  first  short  visit  in  Ephesus  and  his  landing  in 
Caesarea,  visited  Jerusalem.  But  this  interpretation  is  to 
be  rejected  as  being  quite  unsupported  by  the  text,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  surprise  which  one  must  feel  at  the  entire 
lack  of  information  concerning  this  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(n.  8).  Luke  says  simply  that  Paul  landed  in  CaBsarea, 
greeted  the  Church  in  that  city,  and  journeyed  to  Antioch. 
If  the  goal  of  this  journey  were  Syria  (ver.  18),^  that  is  to 
say  Palestine  (cf.  xx.  3),  it  remains  unexplained  why  he 
went  no  feurther  than  Csesarea ;  or,  if  his  objective  point 
were  Antioch,  where  he  made  a  stay  of  some  length 
(ver.  23),  it  is  not  clear  why  he  went  to  Csesarea  at  all, 
instead  of  journeying  directly  to  Seleucia,  and  thence  to 
AntiocL  We  have  also  elsewhere  similar  cursory 
sketches  of  journeys,  e.g.  xx.  1-4  (n.  9),  and,  formally 
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considered,  the  account  in  question  lacks  nothing ;  how- 
ever, it  leaves  the  reader,  who  seeks  a  clear  conception 
of  what  took  place,  unsatisfied.  From  fi  alone  we  learn 
that  Paul  actually  intended,  when  he  left  Corinth,  to 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  take  part  in  the  approach- 
ing feast,  and  that  he  urged  the  importance  of  this 
journey  as  an  excuse  for  the  brevity  of  his  first  visit 
in  Ephesus  (ver.  21).  Afterwards,  however,  we  learn 
(xix.  1)  that  Paul  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
this  plan  by  an  exhortation  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  he 
was  directed  to  turn  back  to  Ephesus  (without  continuing 
his  journey  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem).  The  intention 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  suggests  xx.  16,  but  not  a  single  word 
in  xviii  21  suggests  that  the  addition  in  /8  is  borrowed 
from  this  passage.  Similar  cases  where  Paul's  own  plans 
were  set  aside  by  a  warning  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  found 
in  xvi.  6f.,  according  to  fi  also  in  xvii.  15  (vol.  L  214, 
n.  7 ;  Harris,  Four  Lectures^  p.  47),  and  again  later  in 
XX.  8.  Comparable  also  is  the  almost  reverse  case,  where 
Paul  refuses  to  be  hindered  by  prophetic  utterances  from 
continuing  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  23,  xxL  4, 
11-14).  But  here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
expression  in  xix.  1  is  entirely  original  (n.  8  end).  If 
there  be  no  question  that  this  revelation  took  place  in 
CsBsarea,  then  it  cannot  be  regarded  purely  as  a  coin- 
cidence that  at  this  time  Paul  was  among  those  who 
cultivated  the  gift  of  prophecy  (xxi.  9),  and  that  in  one 
other  passage,  in  which  an  account  of  such  a  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  (xvii.  15,  here  again  only  in  /9),  he 
was  journeying  in  company  with  a  prophet.  The  in- 
junction of  the  Spirit  to  Paul,  "Return  to  Asia,"  i.e. 
"  Do  not  proceed  further  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem," 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  utterance  of  the  Church 
spoken  by  someone  near  the  apostle  (vol.  i.  207,  227  £, 
237,  n.  6;  vol.  ii.  110  f.),  as  is  true  in  all  analogous 
cases,  especially  where  direct  address  is  used  (xiiL   2, 
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jjL  11 ;  but  c£.  /8,  xx.  3).  Possibly  it  was  the  pro- 
phetically gifted  daughters  of  Philip  (xxi  9)  who  "  spoke 
to  Paul  through  the  Spirit"  (of.  xxi.  4),  or,  in  other 
words,  through  whom  the  Spirit  spoke  to  Paul  (cf.  xiii.  2, 
XXL  11);  just  as  it  was  the  prophet  Silas  through  whom 
the  Spirit  spoke  in  xvi.  6,  7,  and,  according  to  )8,  in 
xvii  15  also.  Is  it  conceivable  that  one  whose  only 
souices  were  a  and  his  inkstand,  should  introduce  these 
transactions  into  the  narrative  just  in  those  passages 
where  it  can  be  proved  historically  that  they  are  possible 
and  really  presupposed  ?  And  if,  like  ourselves,  he  had 
reached  this  conclusion  by  a  process  of  combination, 
could  he  have  failed  to  mention  Silas  and  the  pro- 
phetesses in  CsBsarea?  The  only  other  thing  which  it 
is  possible  to  suppose  is  that  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge  the  author  wrote  down  much  in  his  first 
draft  (iS)  which  he  cut  out  again  in  the  revision  (a), 
because  it  was  unnecessary  and  in  parts  might  even  be 
misunderstood.  The  connection  of  the  episode  in  xviii. 
24-28  with  what  precedes,  and  the  resumption  in  xix.  1 
of  the  account  of  the  journey  interrupted  in  xviii.  23, 
shows  an  improvement  in  style  in  a  as  compared  with  /3. 
But  anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  correct  his  own  work, 
with  a  view  to  cutting  out  whatever  seems  superfluous 
and  otherwise  awkward,  knows  that  in  this  process  it  is 
easy  to  lose  some  of  the  original  freshness,  and  that  not 
everything  designed  as  an  improvement  is  really  such. 
In  Acts  XX.  12  a  picture  is  spoiled  in  the  a  text  with  no 
corresponding  gain,  a  picture  which,  to  be  sure,  is  only 
imperfectly  developed  in  fi.  Paul  leaves  the  house  where 
he  had  talked  to  the  assembled  congregation  until  the 
break  of  day.  The  narrator,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  of  travellers,  departs  to  the  harbour  and  goes  on 
board  the  ship,  while  Paul  plans  to  follow  by  land  some- 
what later.  The  last  glimpse  which  Luke  had,  as  the 
ship  departed,  was  that  of  the  Christians  beckoning  and 
Tou  III.  a 
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calling  good-bye  to  him  and  his  companions,  and  in  theii 
midst  Paul  holding>^he_young  man  ^y  the  hiafld^hom  he 
had  restored  to  life  (n.  10). 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  according  to  the  common 
text  of  zxL  16,  the  house  of  Mnason,  where  Paul  and  his 
numerous  travelling  companions  (n.  9)  were  entertained, 
was  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  peculiar,  of  course,  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem  is  made  until  ver.  17.  It 
is  equally  strange  that  Christians  from  Csesarea  should 
accompany  Paul  and  his  companions  all  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem in  order  to  secure  lodging  for  him  in  the  house  of 
Mnason,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  large  con- 
gregation in  Jerusalem,  where  now,  as  earlier,  Paul  re- 
ceived a  most  cordial  welcome  (xxi.  17,  cf.  xv.  4),  there 
must  certainly  have  been  several  houses  where  entertain- 
ment would  have  been  most  gladly  furnished  him,  and 
where  assistance  would  have  been  rendered  in  caring  for 
the  numerous  strangers.  All  these  di£Biculties  are  cleared 
up  by  fi.  Mnason  lived  in  a  village  on  the  way  from 
Csssarea  to  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  his  companions  were 
accompanied  to  this  point  by  Christians  from  Csesarea, 
who  provided  him  with  entertainment  for  the  one  night 
with  a  good  and  aged  Christian — perhaps  the  only  well- 
to-do  Christian — in  a  little  congregation  in  Samaria  or 
Sharon  (Acts  viii.  4-17,  ix.  31-43,  xv.  4).  This  is  what 
is  meant  in  a  ;  but  the  abbreviation  of  the  narrative  pro- 
duced a  certain  lack  of  clearness. 

The  text  relations  of  Acts  xv. — a  chapter  naturally 
much  considered  from  the  earliest  times — are  peculiar. 
Even  in  the  early  verses  of  the  chapter  (vv.  1-5)  the 
witnesses  from  which  our  knowledge  of  fi  is  derived 
show  variations  from  a  which  at  once  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  originally  they  were  not  a  part  of  fi  (n.  11 ). 
Even  more  in  the  case  of  pi;^20,  29  —  from  which 
xxi.  25  cannot  be  separated — leadings  occur  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  with/i,  if  this  variant  form  be 
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correctly  transmitted  in  our  oldest  MSS.  and  in  the 
majority  of  citations  and  versions — ^readings,  therefore, 
which  certainly  cannot  have  the  same  author  as  a.  Par- 
ticularly but  not  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  decree, 
XV.  29,  the  following  peculiarities  are  to  be  noticed :  (A) 
The  omission  of  ical  irpLtcr&v  or  seal  roD  wpiktov  ;  ^JB)  the 
famous  saying  :  teal  oca  p,^  Bekovtrtv  (diT^ere)  eavroU  yevicdai, 
eripov;  (irip^)  prf  rroieh  (iroielre)^  which  is  frequently  found 

after  the  enumeration  of  the  four  or  three  things  from 
which   the  Gentiles  were  to  abstain;  (C)  the  addition 

^€p6fS€P0i  iv  (r^)  a^Ufi  irvevfjbart  after   eS  wpd^ere  (n.    12). 

A  is  clearly  a  mutilation,  since  if  teal  wvucr&v  were  a  spuri- 
ous addition,  the  most  natural  place  for  its  insertion  would 
be  in  the  decree  itself,  xv.  29,  then  in  xv.  20,  and  least 
natural  of  all  in  xxi.  25.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in 
xxL  25  that  evidence  for  this  fourth  item  is  strongest. 
Since,  moreover,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  author  should 
have  recorded  the  decree  more  fully  in  an  incidental  refer- 
ence (xxL  25)  than  in  the  passage  where  he  gives  its 
original  form  (xv.  29),  and  in  the  discourse  of  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  (xv.  20),  it  follows  that  koI  itv^kt&v  is 
genuine  in  all  the  cases  where  it  occurs.  While  always 
retained  in  the  East,  before  the  time  of  Irenseus  and 
TertuUian  it  disappeared  from  the  text  commonly  used  in 
the  Western  Church.  But  that  it  belonged  originally  in 
the  Western  text  is  proved  also  by  the  custom  of  the 
Church  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  been  strangled,  or  which  had  died  a  natural 
death,  as  is  witnessed  by  Tertullian ;  although  he  no 
longer  found  this  passage  in  the  text  (n.  12).  Nor  is  A 
to  be  regarded  as  a  defect  due  merely  to  accident.  It 
connects  itself  with  a  tendency  variously  manifested  in 
other  parts  of  the  Church  also.  Only  after  the  word 
strangled  "  had  been  removed  was  it  possible  to  make 
blood  "  refer  to  human  blood,  and  to  find  here,  as  Tertul- 
lian did,  a  commandment  against  murder.     In  accordance 
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with  this  interpretation,  the  use  of  flesh  offered  to  idols 
was  made  to  refer  to  idolatrous  worship  itself  (n.  13),  and 
unchastity  was  narrowed  to  mean  adultery.  Thus  we  get 
the  three  mortal  sins :  Idololatria^  mcechiaj  hamicidium. 
The  apostoUc  enactment,  which  had  reference  only  to 
certain  phases  of  moral  life  emphasised  by  the  conditions 
of  the  time,  became  thus  a  sort  of  elementary  moral 
catechism.  C  is  of  the  same  general  character,  and  like 
A  was  confined  to  the  West,  being  the  only  text  possessed 
by  Irenseus  (who  also  gives  A  and  B\  and  by  Tertullian 
(who  also  gives  A).  It  is  true  that  in  the  East  also  the 
conclusion  of  the  apostolic  communication,  which  had  a 
secular  sound  Ui  irpd^ereyepptDaOe,  "  So  shall  it  be  well  with 
'  you.  Farewell ' ),  was  given  a  moral  and  religious  turn— 
the  former  phrase  being  taken  as  a  general  injunction  to 
good  conduct,  and  the  latter  being  enlarged  into  a  Chris- 
tian formula  (n.  14).  But  this  process  was  carried  further 
in  the  West,  and  good  conduct  in  general,  which  was  left 
undefined,  was  referred  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  sense  of  Phil.  iii.  15  (D,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian),  which 
opened  the  way  for  an  extension  of  Church  morality.  The 
secular  valete  was  also  stricken  out  (n.  14).  How  widely 
C  was  circulated  in  the  West  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  in 
the  East  it  did  not  make  headway.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  East  was  the  home  of  B.  While  this  text  was  not 
known  to  Tertullian,  unless  all  appearances  fail  this  locfxs 
communis  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  apostolic  decree 
by  the  apologist  Aristides  of  Athens  in  140,  and  by  the 
apologist  Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  180.  Moreover,  in  JB 
alone  (without  A  and  C)  xv.  20  and  29  are  witnessed  to 
by  Origen,  the  Sahidic  version,  the  Neoplatonist  Porphory, 
and  Greek  cursives,  and  in  x v.  29  by  Thomas  of  Heracles 
(n.  12). 

The  spuriousness  of  the  saying  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  its  omission  is  entirely  inconceivable  in  view  of  the 
general  tendency  to  construe  the  decree  as  a  moral  cate- 
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chism  for  those  "turning  from  the  Gentiles  to  God" 
(xv.  19),  especially  where  this  tendency  h^d  already  ex- 
erted a  strong  influence  upon  the  text  (Tertullian).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  this  '*  simple,  true,  and 
beautiful  law,  without  question  applicable  to  Christians," 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Didascalia  (Syriac  ed.  p.  2.  7),  is 
fully  explained  by  just  this  tendency.  Direct  [occasion 
for  its  addition  among  the  Greeks  in  the  East  was  given 
by  the  Didache^  which  was  much  prized  by  them.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  document,  which  was  intended  "  for 
the  Gentiles  "  and  appointed  to  be  read  to  candidates  for 
baptism  (chaps.  i.-vi.,c£  viL  1),  this  commandment  stands 
at  the  very  beginning  (i.  2)  along  with  the  commandment 
to  love  Grod  and  one's  neighbour,  while  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  same  part  (vi.  3)  restrictions  regarding  the  use  of 
food  are  mentioned,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is  un- 
conditional, namely  that  relating  to  things  oflered  to 
idols.  Since  this  writing  was  regarded  as  a  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  it  was  deemed  all  the  more  permissible  to 
enrich  from  this  source  the  apostolic  decree,  parts  of  which 
had  become  obsolete  (§  62).  That  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  insertion  is  betrayed  also  by  the  fact  that  the  sentence 
structure  is  not  always  smooth  where  these  words  are 
incorporated  in  the  text  (n.  15).  The  insertion  was  made 
in  the  East  between  110  and  140,  soon  after  which  B 
began  to  circulate  in  the  West,  though  its  acceptance  was 
by  no  means  general.  Tertullian  does  not  have  B, 
although  it  is  found  in  IrenseusJCypriairr  and^ina^^ 
Latin  writers,  also  in  D.  Kinlreneeus  and  D  ?fcl«ae,Jiaw- 
PYpfj  it\M  fused  with  the  two  Western  variants,  A  and  C. 
It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  author  of  Acts  was 
Bot  respipnsible  for  this  mixtum  compositum^  nor  for  any 
one  of  its  three  elements,  all  of  which  give  an  interpreta- 
tion unhi^torical  in  character.  The  only  reason  why  A 
and  C  can\  be  regarded  as  deteriorations  of  the  original  /8 
text  is  the  !^t  that  they  originated  and  circulated  in  the 
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region  where  the  fi  recension  predominated ;  while  B 
could  just  as  easily  have  been  inserted  first  in  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  a  text,  from  which  it  found  its  way  into 
copies  of  a  as  also  of  fi. 

Although  in  this  important  point  and  in  many  others 
less  important,  readings,  which  Blass  explains  as  part  of 
the  original  text,  prove  to  be  only  deteriorations  of  it 
dating  back  to  an  early  time,  the  essential  correctness  of 
his  hypothesis  remains  unaffected.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  extension  of  the  theory  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is 
untenable.  The  text  which  Blass  gives  us  as  the  second 
or  Roman  edition  of  the  Gospel,  prepared  by  Luke  him- 
self, is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  bold  attempt  to  restore 
what  is  known  as  the  Western  text  (n.  16).  The  question 
which  has  been  answered  in  so  many  ways  as  to  the  value 
of  this  form  of  the  text — ^it  can  hardly  be  called  a  recen- 
sion— ^is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  third  Gospel,  but 
arises  also  in  connection  with  the  other  Qospels  and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  only  difference  in  this  regard 
between  the  Gospels  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Epistles 
and  Acts  on  the  other,  is  occasioned  by  the  existence  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron.  While  it  is  true  that  this  work  of 
Tatian's  is  as  yet  far  from  being  foUy  restored,  it  is  never- 
theless  a  valuable  source,  which,  taken  together  with  the 
Western  witnesses,  enables  us  to  determine  accurately  the 
age  of  many  Western  readings,  and  also  to  explain  the 
circulation  of  this  form  of  the  text  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Tigris.  In  addition,  we  have  for  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and 
for  this  Gospel  alone,  the  Gospel  edited  by  Marcion  in 
Rome  about  145,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  much  more  accurate  than  it  once  was  (OK^  L 
585-718,  ii.  409-529).  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  the  case  of  Luke  the  variation  of  the  so-called  Western 
text — ^which  here  also  may  be  designated  as  0 — ^&om  the 
text  (a)  preserved  in  our  oldest  MSS.  and  the  majority  of 
Greek  witnesses  comes  more  clearly  to  view  than  in  the 
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case  of  the  other  GrOBpels,  and  particularly  the  Epistles. 
But  throughout  the  question  is  essentially  the  same. 
There  must  be  made  a  much  more  extended  study  of  /3 — 
in  the  widest  sense  in  which  fi  is  used — before  a  unani- 
mous conclusion  can  be  reached  by  the  critics.  There  are 
as  yet  no  definite  results,  the  ntntrmrnt^jfjrhioh  woulrl 
properly  find  place  in  a  text^boek — Butthose  who  hold  i  ^ 
that  our  oldest  MSS.  (M!6)  are  to  be  dated  about  200 
years  later  than  Marcion,  Tatian,  and  Irenseus,  and  who 
have  some  feeling  for  the  difierence  between  originality 
which  is  niuLve  and  uniformity  due  to  liturgical,  dogmatic, 
and  stylistic  considerations,  must  in  a  general  way  agree 
on  the  following  points :  (1)  Very  much  that  is  original 
both  as  regards  contents  and  form  is  preserved  in  /9, 
which  was  of  a  character  that,  for  the  reasons  indicated 
above,  early  led  to  changes,  and  after  the  dose  of  the 
third  century  to  excision  by  learned  recensionists  of  the 
text  (Lucian,  Hesychius,  and  Pamphilus).  (2)  A  large 
number  of  arbitrary  additions  and  verbal  modifications 
were  made  in  i?  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  during 
which  the  text  of  the  N.T.  remained  without  systematic 
revision,  and  when  it  developed  without  the  regular  con- 
trol either  of  the  Church  or  of  scholars.  More  of  these 
additions  and  modifications  were  made  in  the  more  naive 
period  firom  150  to  200  than  later,  and  in  the  Gospels 
much  more  than  in  the  other  KT.  books.  This  was 
natural,  in  the  jvrst  place  because  the  recollection  of 
parallel  texts  led  to  the  enrichment  of  each  of  the  Gospels 
from  the  parallels,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  there 
were  reports  concerning  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  which 
had  not  found  their  way  into  the  four  Gospels,  but  which 
were  retained  in  the  oral  tradition  until  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  then  continued  to  survive  in 
writings  like  the  five  books  of  Papias.  (3)  The  diflBcult 
problem  will  be  solved  to  be-oure  only  approximately,  at 
^m^jaliU,  liawuvcr,  only  as  two  extremes  are  avoided  : ^n 
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the  one  hand,  superstitious  reverence  for  our  so-called  best 
MS^  which  is  often  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  con- 
^T"^^ — '''*tem£t^for..mflfik„  older  .tr&ditipn^  is  to  be  laid  aside.     On 
-  ""The  other  hand,  the  critic  must  beware  of  an  unhealthy 
' )  fondness  for  all  the  interesting  products  and  excrescences 

of  the  wild  tradition  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and 
of  the  feeling  that  goes  with  it  that  the  learned  recen- 
sionists  from  300  onwards  were  simple  destroyers  of  the 
text,  to  be  compared,  if  not  as  regards  orthodoxy,  at  least 
in  matters  of  taste,  to  the  enlightened  revisers  of  German 
Church  hymns  in  the  rationalistic  period.  Applying  these 
principles,  we  shall  find  in  the  case  of  Luke  and  of  other 
N.T.  writings  in  the  fi  text,  of  which  here  also  D  may  be 
regarded  as  our  clearest  witness  :  ( 1 )  a  number  of  apocry- 
phal additions  (n.  17),  and  (2)  many  cases  where  words 
are  substituted  and  transposed,  often  for  very  trivial 
reasons  (n.  18).  (3)  We  shall  find  also  a  number  of 
texts,  giving  material  for  the  most  part  important,  and 
exhibiting  an  originality  such  as  could  not  have  been 
invented,  which  were  wrongly  set  aside  by  the  tradition 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  (n.  19).  This  com- 
plicated relation  between  B  and  a  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  Gospels,  being  more  marked  in  Luke  than  in  the 
others  for  the  reasons  indicated  above.  But  we  are  not 
confronted  in  Luke  as  in  Acts  with  parallels  which  make 
equal  claims  to  acceptance,  but  the  question  is  always  an 
alternative  between  what  Luke  did  write  and  what  he 
could  have  written.  This  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
texts  of  Luke  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the  other  con- 
clusion that  in  Acts  we  have  a  twofold  form  of  the  text. 
This  fact,  however,  is  of  importance  in  connection  with 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Luke's  work.  In  deter- 
mining his  witness  concerning  himself  in  Acts,  a  and  ^ 
are  to  be  treated  as  of  equal  value.  Whether  the  author 
who  edited  the  second  part  of  his  work  twice  was  what  he 
claims  to  be,  or  only  a  compiler  and  fabricator  of  a  some- 
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what  later  period,  does  not  enter  into  the  question  here 
under  discussion. 

1.  (P.  8.)     AccordiDg  to  Sender  {JFetstenU  ItbeOi  ad  crinn  NTi.  1766, 

p.  S\  Jo.  Olsricub  (in  what  writing  f)  under  the  pseudonym  of  Critobulus 

HierapolitanuB  was   of  opinion   that   Luke  published  Acts  twice;   and 

Hemsterhuis  (where?)  expressed  a  similar  opinion  in  regard  to  'stiU  other 

N.T.  writings.     Deserving  of  mention  here  is  also  Acta  apott,  ad  eodieu 

Cantabrig,  fidem  ita  rec.     Bomemann^  ut  nunc  dntvam  diviwi  libri  primordta 

dueeaaU^  Pars  1,  Grossenhain  and  London,  1848.    In  the  winter  of  1886-86, 

in  the  New  Testament  seminar  in  Erlangen  the  present  writer  proposed  as 

subject  for  the  prize  competition :  *'  Untenuchung  der  ioMich  bedeutsamm 

EigaiiiimliekkeiUn  dee  cod.  D  in  der  AG  ^  (Investigation  of  the  essentially 

si^iificant  peculiarities  of  God.  D  in  Acts),  and  required  that  the  spread  of 

these  variants  among  Latin,  Greek,  Egyptian  {Sahidic\  and  Syrian  writers 

should  be  taken  into  account  as  far'  as  this  was  possible  for  a  student,  using 

Tischendorf  s  apparatus.    According  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  at 

that  time,  ihe  objective  point  which  he  hoped  to  see  the  investigation  reach, 

and  which  Fr.  Gleiss,  now  pastor  in  Westerland  on  the  island  of  Sylt,  in  some 

messure  approached,  was :  (That  there  is  presented  in  thlB  recension)  "  either 

the  first  draft  of  the  author  before  publication,  or  the  copy  which  the  author 

Qsed  with  hia  supplementary  marginal  notes."    Further  than  this  the  present 

writer  had  not  advanced,  but  was  not  surprised  when  Fr.  BiiAfis,  without 

knowing  his  view,  came  forward  with  his  more  definitely  conceived  and 

more  thoroughly  elaborated  hypothesis  in  the  following  publications :  '^  Die 

Teztuberlieferung  in  der  AG"  {ThStRty  18d4,  S.  86-119) ;  Ada  apottohmm 

mv€  LuetB  ad  Thmj^ihm  Uber  alUr^  Ed.  philoL,  Gottingen,  1895  ;  "  Uber  die 

verschiedenen  Textesformen  in  den  Schrlften  des  Lc"  (NKZ,  1895,  S.  712- 

725;   cf.  NKZy  1896,  S.  964-971);    '<De  duplici  forma  actorum  Luc»" 

{HsrmathenOf  1895,  ix.  121-143,  as  against  Chase  in  the  Cfrittcal  Bevimoy 

1894,  p.  300  ff.) ;  ThStKr^  1896,  S.  436-471 ;  Acta  op.  secundum  farmam  qua 

viddur  Bomanam,  Lips.  1896 ;  Ev.  uc  Lc.  ucwndwm  /.  £.,  Lips.  1897,  with  an 

extensive  introduction  ;  and,  again,  recently  in  ThStKfy  1900, 1  Heft   Those 

who  expressed  themselves  as  substantially  in  favour  of  this  view  were  £. 

NiBTLE,  QiWj  1895,  Kos.  13-15 ;  cf.,  by  the  same  author,  PhUologica  auto, 

1896 ;  ThStKr,  1896,  S.  102-113 ;  Zockleb  (GreifswUder  Studien,  1895,  S.  m^ 

142) ;  Belbbb,  Die  SeUubverteidigung  dMPlimQl  {Bill  Stud.  ed.  Barderhewer, 

Bd.  L  3, 189)  ;  Beitrdge  zur  ErJd.  der  AO  auf  Orwid  der  Lesearten  dee  cod.  D 

und  eeiner  Oenoeeejij  1897.    Against  Blass  there  have  written,  among  others, 

P.  OofissBH  in  OQAf  1896,  S.  425  ff.,  and  B.  Weiss,  Der  cod.  Din  der  AG, 

1897.   Of  recent  literature  are  mentioned :  Pott,  Der  abendl.  Text  der  AG  und 

dit  WirquelUj  1900 ;  Coppixtbbs,  De  hdetoria  textus  actor,  ap.,  Louvain,  1902  ; 

£aH8T,"Die  Blass'sche  Hypothese  und  die  Textgeschichte,"  ^iSTTIT,  1903, 

S.  310-.390. 

2.  (P.  10.)    Cf.  Griesbach,  SyTribol  orit.  IL  457-468.    On  the  addition  to 
Ada  XV.  20,  which,  as  has  heen  recently  attested,  Origan  also  used,  see  n.  11. 

3.  (Pp.  10, 11.)    A  survey  of  the  sources  of  recension  p  seems  necessary :  I. 
The  Greek  witneeeee  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  (1)  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Cod.  D  asBC  tL,  of  which,  until  recently,  Beza  Ood.  cantabrigitnnSf  ed. 
Scrivener,  Cambridge,  1864  (now  in  the  phototype  edition,  2  vols.  Cantabrig. 
^Ig99\  has  been  the  best  edition  to  use.  Cf.  also  the  collation  in  NJ^, 
^'  Su/ppUmeintwn^  ed.  Nestle,  1896.  For  criticism,  cf.  D.  Schulz,  DispvOaiio  de 
cod.  2>,  1827 ;  Credner,  Beitr.  sur  EM.  (1832)  i.  452-518 ;  Bendel  Harris, 
cod.  Baa  Gcmiabr.  1891  {TesdU  and  Stud.  ii.  1) ;  by  the  same  author.  Four 
Lectures  on  the  Western  Text,  1894 ;  Chase,  The  Syriae  element  in  the  teat  of 
Cod.  BeeaSf  1893  ;  furthermore  the  literature  in  n.  1.  The  Greek  text  of  Acts 
viiL  29-z.  14,  xxi.  5^10,  xxi.  15-18,  xziL  10-20,  xxii.  29-xxviii.  31  is  wanting 
in  D,  and  the  defects  of  the  Latin  text  do  not  coincide  fully  with  these, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  written  on  the  front  of  the  leaf  to  the  right  of  the 
Greek  text  which  is  upon  the  back  of  the  preceding  leaf.  In  addition, 
but  only  here  and  there  of  significance,  are  (2)  Cod.  E  La/udianns^  (koon 
(886C  tLX  Greek  and  Latin,  ed.  Tischendorf,  1870,  in  Monvmtnia  Sacrc^  iz. ; 
(3)  ood.  min.  137,  ssbc.  xi.  (al.  xiii.)  in  Milan;  for  the  last  four  chapters 
newly  compared  by  Blass,  cf.  Actcty  ed.  minor,  p.  xxi ;  fully  compared  by 
Mercati  for  Hilgenfeld ;  Actus  a/post.  gr.  et  lot.  1899,  p.  ix.  The  collation 
of  Min.  58  (Bodlei.  Ckrke,  9)  in  Pott  (Der  obendL  Text,  der  AO  vnd  die 
Wtrquelle,  1900,  S.  78-88)  ofifers  only  a  little  that  is  of  value.  Presumably 
there  lies  still  in  the  minuscules,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  writers,  a  great  deal 
'  '  of  undiscovered  material.    To  the  latter  belongs  especially  IrensBus,  although 

(^,-(*^  *^^  he  speaks  to  us  almost  entirely  through  a  Latin  translation;  to  a  certain 
I  extent  Tertullian  also,  liiaHmuth  as  he  read  the  N.T.  not  in  the  Latin  transla- 

tion, but  in  the  original.  Traces  of  recension  /^perhaps  due  to  dependence 
^^.-— «poiran  older  commentary,  have  been  proved  by  Hancis,  Four  Led,  pp.  91-96, 
^r^        and  Conybeare, "  On  the  Western  text  of  the  Acts  as  evikood  by  Chrysostom  " 

;,  '  '^;  -•  *■  4  in  AJPhy  xvii.  2.  A  trace  of  the  /3  text  is  contained  in  Pionius,  Viia  Polyc 
chap.  ii.  (of  the  fourth  century,  see  GO  Ay  1882,  S.  289  ff.) ;  for  if  the  journey 
of  Acts  xyiii.  23,  xix.  1  through  Galatia  to  Asia  is  there  intended  (cf.  Lightfoot| 
ApostoUc  FcUherSy  Part  I.  vol.  L  Ign.  Polyc.  447),  then  the  words  fUXXc^w 
Xoiir5r  airUptu  th  'Upoa6kvfia  would  be  based  upon  an  inexact  recollection 
of  /9  xix.  1.  lljJBie  Latin  witnesses  all  go  back  to  the  old  Latin  translation. 
This  seems  to  be  preserved  in  an  almost  uncorrupted  form  (1)  in  the  Irag- 
ments  of  a  Paris  palimpsest  (Acts  iii  2-iv.  18,  v.  23-viii.  2,  ix.  4-23,  xiv. 
5-23,  xvii.  34-xviiL  19,  xxiii.  8-24,  xxvL  20-xxviL  13),  edited  by  Berger,  Le 
faXimpsede  de  Flewryy  Paris,  1889 ;  cf.  JThS,  1906,  p.  454  f.  (design^  in 
Tischendorf  as  reg.  in  Wordsworth,  ii.  p.  ix  as  h) ;  (2)  in  the  citations  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian  (cf.  Corssen,  Der  cypr.  Text  der  Acta  op.  1892).  Portions 
also  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  Ambrosiaster  (see  below,  n.  5,  and  vol.  i 
553  f.),  Lucifer,  and  others ;  e.g.  in  a  writing,  de  prophetis  et  prophetits  (from 
Cod.  133  of  St  Gall,  published  in  Miscdl.  Ceuineee,  parte  ii.  No.  iv.  p.  21  ff.), 
and  in  the  Mortyrologium  of  Ado ;  cf .  Quentin  in  Bevue  B^nMict.  1906,  p.  4  ff. 
Mixed  texts  are  exhibited  in  many  Bibles  which  give  the  Yuloate  in  other 
books  of  the  N.T.,  namely,  (3)  the  so-called  Gigas  in  Stockholm  (ai.  Belsheim, 
AQ  und  Ap.  aus  dem  Gigas^  Christiana,  1879 ;  (4)  Cod.  Paris,  Lat  321, 
especially  important  for  chaps,  i-xiii.,  edited  in  part  by  Berabr  in  Notices 
et  exttwits  dm  mss.  xxxv.  1, 169-208,  fully  collated  by  Blaes  (ed.^iin.  p.  xxv) ; 
ef .  Haussleiter,  ThLh,  1896,  Ko.  9 ;  Blass,  ThBtKr^  1896,  S.  436  m  ;  cf  .  both  of 
the  above  for  (5)  Cod.  Wemigerodensis  Z*  81,  coUated  by  Bl^ ;  (6)  Paris 
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Lat  6  (Bible  of  Boeas,  see  Wordsworth,  ii.  p.  vii  ;  Berger,  Higt.  da  la  Vvlg. 
p.  24f.X  partly  in  text,  partly  on  margin ;  (7)  a  Provencal  N.T.  ed.  Cl^t, 
Ptffifl,  1887.  III.  The  Sahidic  tranalation,  almost  entire  (i.  1-xxiv.  19,  xxviL 
87-M)in  Woide-Ford,  Append,  cod.  Alez.  1799,  pp.  10^-167  ;  the  lacuna  filled 
oat  in  part  l^  Am^lineau,  ZflgSp,  1886,  pp.  112-114,  and  by  other  as  yet 
imedited  fragmenta ;  see  Scrivener-Miller,  Introd,  to  Ihe  crit,  of  the  N,T.*  IL 
13ft  t  IV.  It  has  been  shown  from  the  commentary  of  Ephrem  on  Acts,  for 
the  most  part  preserved  in  an  Armenian  catena,  and  from  several  passages  in 
hJB  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  oldest  Syriac  version  of 
Acts  coincides  in  many  decisive  points  with  Cod.  D  (Harris,  Four  lectures^ 
pp.  88-51).  The  later  Peshito  has  retained,  as  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  many 
remnants  of  this  oldest  Syriac  version  (OKj  ii.  566-564).  Very  little  light 
has  been  cast  upon  them.  At  all  events,  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  who  in  the 
year  616,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  in  Alexandria,  revised  the  so-called 
Philoxenian  version  of  the  N.T.  which  arose  in  the  year  508,  and  who 
employed  for  Acts  and  the  catholic  Epistles  one  (for  the  Gospels  two  or  three) 
Greek  MS.  of  that  monastery,  gathered  from  this  MS.  and  translated  into 
Syriac  a  eouaiderable  number  of  readings  which  agree  in  substance  with  /3. 
Some  of  them  he  introduced  into  the  text>  calling  attention  to  them,  however, 
by  means  of  asterisks ;  some  he  placed  in  the  margin  beside  the  reading  given 
in  the  text.  This  indicates  evidently  that  both  sorts  of  readings  were  foreign 
to  the  older  Philoxeniana.  Still  the  question  requires  renewed  investigation ; 
cf.  A^.  Gwynn,  Hermatkena  (1890),  vii.  294  f.  301.  In  what  follows,  these 
Syriac  readings,  as  elsewhere  the  whole  text  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea^  have 
been  designated  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  S'. 

4.  (P.  12.)  Blass,  ed.  maj.  p.  32 ;  ed.  min.  p.  vi,  gives  as  examples  of 
works  which  were  twice  edited  by  their  authors : — Demosthenes,  Philipp,  iii. ; 
Appolodoms,  Chron, ;  Longinus,  Nom.  Attica ;  Cicero,  Aeadem, ;  and,  in 
addition,  a  remark  of  Galen  (ed.  Eiihn,  xvii.  1.  79)  concerning  the  marginal 
notes  oi  his  own  writings.  Zdckler,  Oreifnoalder  Stud.  132  f.,  adds  the  three 
editions  of  Tertnllian,  e.  Mafre.  L  (also  ade.  Judaoe) ;  a  double  edition  of 
Laetantins,  Inet. ;  Eusebius,  ds  Mart,  Pal. ;  and  other  instances  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Cf.  also  what  Sedulius  (ed.  Huemer,  p.  172)  says  concerning 
triple  editiona  of  the  writings  of  Origen  and  the  jurist  Hcrmogenianus 
originating  with  the  authors  themselves. 

5.  (Pp.  1(^  12.)  Ambrosiaster  on  Gal.  ii.  1  ff.  (Amhroeii  Operckf  ed.  Bened. 
ii  i^p.  p.  214 ;  Souter,  Study  of  Arnbros.  p.  199  f.)  cites  the  decree  to  all 
appearaaees  substantially  complete,  '^Kon  molestari  eoe,  qui  ex  gentibus 
eiedebant,  sod  ut  ab  his  tantum  observarent,  id  est  a  sanguine  et  fomicatione, 
etidololatria."  Thereupon  he  attacks  the  eophistm  Oraeorwnj  who  imagine 
that  they  are  able  to  observe  these  articles  by  their  own  reason  and  strength. 
Then  he  rejects  the  interpretation  of  a  eomguvM  as  honyicidiumy  and  wishes  to 
bave  this  understood  correctly  according  to  Gen.  ix.  4,  a  eangwme  edendo  cum 
fane.  Then,  p.  216 :  **  Benique  tria  hsac  mandata  ab  apostolis  et  senioribus 
data  leperiuntur,  quas  ignorant  leges  Bomanse,  id  est  ut  observent  se  ab 
idoloHatria,  et  sanguine,  sicut  Noe,  et  a  fomicatione.  Qn»  sophistse 
Qneomin  noa  inteUigentee,  sdentes  tamen  a  sanguine  abstinendum, 
adnlteramnt  seriptJMnun,  quartum  mandatum  addentes  <et  a  sufBocato 
obssmnduni,'  quod<  puto  nunc  Dei  nutu  intelleeturi  sunt^  quia  jam  supra 
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dictum  erat,  quod  addiderunt."  On  the  use  of  recension  fi  by  Ambrosiaster, 
see  voL  i.  653  f.  On  his  attitude  to  the  Greek  text^  see  OK^  i.  34.  Even 
impartial  Greeks  like  Origen  {in  Otee;  torn.  zxxiL  32  in  Jo,  Delarue,  iii. 
438,  iv.  455),  and  even  an  Epiphanius  {Ancor.  31),  recognised  that  not  onlj 
stylistic,  but  dogmatic  scruples  of  the  orthodox  had  altered  to  a  great  extent 
the  biblical  text  of  the  Church. 

6.  (Pp.  14, 15.)  Acts  xi.  27  /3  shows  the  linguistic  character  of  Luke.  Aside 
from  Jude  24  and  a  citation  in  Heb.  i.  9  ve  find  ayaXXUurts  only  in  Luke 
i.  14,  44 ;  Acts  ii.  46.  He  employs  the  verb  also  in  Luke  L  47,  x.  21 ;  Acta 
xvi.  34.  He  alone,  following  the  classical  usage,  has,  Acts  xxviiL  3,  irwr* 
rpit^w  B  «  gather  together  "  (^  zuiwnviMwraffm  ^ ;  xix.  40,  xxiiL  12,  trucrrpo^^, 
«  mob  "  (^'  ZwamrnmvroUwng  '0*  With  the  same  meanii^;,  the  verb,  according  ^  j 
to  /3,  Acts  xvi  39,  xviL  5 ;  textually  uncertain,  and  with  another  m^anfiig  is 
awrrpi<^tr$M  {=avpaya<rTp4<t>€a6ai%  Matt.  xvii.  22  ;  Acts  x.  41  ;>€S6d.  D.  The 
word  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  crowds  collect  about 
and  press  upon  the  prophets.  The  text  of  D  is  confirmed  in  essentials  by  d, 
Paris,  321,  the  Bibles  of  Boeas  and  Wernigerode ;  by  Augustine,  de  Sermone 
Ihm,  in  Monte,  lib.  ii  17,  §  57 ;  Ado  on  Ides  of  Febr.  (Quentin,  Bevue  B^n^ddct^ 
1906,  p.  4),  and  the  writing  de  Prop^w,  p.  21.  In  the  last  writing  xi.  27-28 
is  quoted  with  the  introduction :  "  et  in  actibus  apostolorum  sic  legimus." 
Immediately  connected,  however,  with  this  citation  is  the  following :  **  £t 
alium  in  locum :  '  Erant  etiam  in  ecclesia  propheta  et  doctores  Barnabas  et 
Sailus  (read  Saulus),  quibus  manus  imposuerunt  prophetsB,  Symeon  qui 
^  appellatus  est  Niger,  et  Lucius  Cirinensis,  qui  manet  usque  adhuc,  et  Ticius 
[{^"  conlactaneus,  qui  accip(ffUiit^«4;«sponsum  ab  spiritu  sancto,  unde  dixit: 
*  segregate  mihi  Bamabam  et  SamKm,' "  etc.  Also  in  this  citation  there  must 
be  some  trace  of  0.  That  a  and  fi  vary  widely  from  each  other  in  this  passage 
appears  from  the  remarkable  variants  of  D  {h  oU  after  MdaKoKoi  [this  also 
in  Vulgate]  'HpAdov  xal  rtrpdpxcv)  and  Paris,  321  (secundum  unamquamque 
ecclesiam).  In  the  text  given  above,  before  or  after  conlactanetUy  which  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible,  a  genitive  belonging  to  it,  either  eju$  or  Herodis 
tdrieha,  has  at  all  events  dropped  out,  in  addition,  however,  probably  also 
Mcmam  before  eonlaekmew.  This  last  omission  could  perhaps  have  arisea 
mechanically  from  the  similarity  of  MAN  JEN  to  MANET,  which  stands  a 
few  words  before  it.  But  the  entire  citation,  in  all  its  original  variations,  coul(| 
never  be  explained  from  a  false  reading  of  the  name  Ma/nam,  Ticiui  is  for 
Ti^us ;  cf.  the  variants  Ttrov,  Tn-urv,  Acts  xviii.  7,  a  difference  which  the  Latins 
did  not  express  in  the  genitive  TiU ;  see  Wordsworth,  ctd  loc  Since  Paul,  a 
few  years  later,  took  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  1)  with  him  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, 
Luke  could  have  mentioned  him  very  naturally  in  this  passage.  How  the  name 
Ticiua  or  Titus  in  this  passage  could  be  otherwise  explained,  is  unknown  to 
the  present  writer.  The  most  remarkable  variant,  however,  is  the  addition 
to  the  name  of  Lucius  of  Cyrene :  qwi  manet  usque  ad  hue,  i.e.  hs  lUvu  tms 
ifTi ;  cf .  1  Cor.  XV.  6.  All  must  acknowledge  that  this  cannot  be  an  arbitrary 
addition  of  a  writer  citing  Act8»  or  the  gloss  of  a  later  copyist  It  can  have 
been  written  only  at  the  time  when  Lucius  of  Cyrene  was  still  alive,  and 
indeed  by  the  same  man,  who^  in  this  passage,  according  to  all  recensions  of 
the  text^  by  the  enumeration  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  of  Antioch, — persona 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  are  wholly  unimportant  for 
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tlie  farther  narrative, — has  shown  his  especial  interest  in  this  Church,  and 
according  to  p  (Acts  xi.  27)  has  made  himself  known  as  a  memher  of  this 
Church  about  40  a.d.  It  is  Luke,  then,  who  allowed  these  and  other  remarks 
of  interest  for  his  friend  Theophilus  to  appear  in  his  first  edition.  In  the 
revision  of  his  work  preparatory  to  a  second  edition,  he  might  have  thought 
of  a  larger  circle  of  readers,  and  a  longer  continuing  circulation  of  his  book, 
and  therefore  struck  out  the  statement  concerning  Lucius,  which  after  a  short 
time  might  not  agree  with  the  fact.  Luke  wrote  at  a  time  when  there  was 
liring  at  least  one  of  the  men  who  about  43-60  had  been  busy  as  teachers  and 
prophets  in  Antioch,  while  others,  at  all  events,  the  Simon  Niger  mentioned 
above,  probably  also  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  already  dead.  The  especial 
interest  of  Luke  in  Antioch  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  vi.  5  the 
home  of  only  one  of  the  seven  men,  «.«.  of  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  is  given. 

7.  (P.  15.)  The  clause  iv  ry  'lovdo^t,  zii.  1  (j3),  is  not,  as  though  rrjs  stood 
in  its  place,  a  nearer  definition  of  rrjt  €KKXtjirias  which  might  have  appealed"  ^Y 
neeeasary  to  a  later  reader,  but  indicates  the  scene  of  the  story,  xii.  1-20,  in 
contrast  to  Antioch,  the  scene  of  xL.  19-30.  0{  dv6  r^tiittXTftriaf  is  good 
Greek  (Kiihner-Gerth,  i.  457) » Church  members  (cf.  xv.  5^fs  ol  viaroiy  ver. 3 
0^,  entirely  without  regard  to  any  particular  place  or  the  congregation  of  any 
locaMtj.  That  it  is  a  question  concerning  such  persons  in  Jerusalem  and 
Jndea  and  not  in  Antioch  follows  clearly  enough  from  the  personal  and  other 
particulars  of  the  account.  A  reader  who  felt  the  loss  of  an  expressed  subj  ect  of 
^MOT^  coTiF  in  ver.  3  would  have  introduced  rovro,  as  several  translators  (e,g. 
Lucifer)  have  done.  The  text  0, 17  ivixtiprixni  avrov  cVl  rovs  ircarovr,  is  too 
original  in  its  manner  of  expression  to  be  ranked  as  a  gloss.  In  the  N.T. 
€wtxti(»f<nf  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  ivix^tpuv  only  in  Luke  i.  1  ;  Acts 
ix.  S9,  xix.  13.  Moreover,  the  feminine  subject  following  the  neuter  predi- 
cate (Matt,  vi  34 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  6)  does  not  look  like  the  work  of  a  glossarist. 
Snch  a  one  would  have  supplied  the  need  in  ver.  5  of  completing  rr^pctro  cV 
Tji  ^Xoxg  by  mention  of  the  guards,  with  words  taken  from  ver.  4.  The  inb 
rif9  vtrtifnis  rov  fiaaiKttn  extends  beyond  ver.  4,  and  does  not  indicate  the 
4x4  soldiers  entrusted  with  the  guarding  of  Peter's  person,  but  the  whole 
cohort  (cf.  X.  1,  xxi.  31,  xxvii.  1)  which  served  as  a  garrison  for  the  building, 
— probably  the  AntoniOy-rrand  whnsci  duty  it  was  to  station  the  various  sentries 
(tbt.  10)  in  continuous  relays.  The  words  Karifir^aav  robt  hrrk  ftn(U^^  mif  -'  '* 
which  p  (ver.  10)  offers  between  ((t\06vTts  and  vporlXSov  cag^iwijriiave  been 
written  by  one  who  knew  the  locality.  In  xxi^^35r-4t^^here  the  stairs  are 
mentioned  which  connected  the  Antonia-nOTwith  the  street,  but  directly  with 
the  Temple  Area,  no  one  could  hit  upon  these  seven  steps  by  guess  and  then  ^ 
introduce  them  with  the  article  as  if  well  known  to  the  reader.  The  eeven  '^''^*'  . 
and  eight  stepe  at  the  Temple  gate  in  Ezek.  xl.  22^  SSfM;  in  which  Jerome  ••  V^T 
foimd  great  mysteries  (AnictL  Maredwl.  iii..2r']:6',  111 ;  cf.  Origen,  Fragm.  in  j 
Jo,  XL  18)  ed.  Preuschen,  547.  21^jNrpfain  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  \ 
quite  plausible  that  Luke,  wh9- introduced  >■  ■  iimT^cf  »i»«a  at  this  point, 
micfaanged,  the  story  which  evidently  arose  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably 
iicnuid  by  him  in  an  older  writing,  upon  looking  over  what  he  had  written 
removed  these  words  as  being  nripnrflnein  nntl  ill  adapted  to  foreign  readers. 

S.  (P«  15.)     Belser  has  recently  {BibliSiud,  i.  3.  141  ff. ;  Awfuhrlicher 
BmMge^  S.  6,  89  ff.)  not  only  maintained!  the  formerly  prevalent  interpre- 
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tation  of  xriii.  22  of  the  a  text^  but  introduced  it  into  fi  also.    Paul  is 
supposed  to  have  journeyed  from  Gsdsarea  to  Jerusalem,  and,  after  be  had 
wandered  from  Antioch  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  according  to  xix.  I  /S, 
once  more  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of  returning  to  Jerusalem, 
instead_of  jagin£.^Jaatt3P>4e  Bphesus,  aaJifi^had  promised.    The  Spirit, 
.^  hbweve^ prevents  him  from  carr3dng  out  thil^plan,  and  compels  him  to 
^.v^      keep  his  promise.    In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  a  is  concerned,  (1)  the  bare 
,^  ovo/Sdr  (rer.  22)  cannot  indicate  a  journey  from  CsBsarea  to  Jerusalem.    The 

18  passages  in  the  N.T.  (3,  Luke ;  7,  Acts)  where  dvefialvtip  tls  'Up.  occurs, 
prove  that  this  qualification  is  indispensable,  as  well  as  th  *Avrwx9uiVf 
xiv.  26,  XV.  30,  xviii.  22.    An  absolute  avafialvnv^  John  viL  10,  near  the 
thrice  recurring  avofi,  tit  ri^y  ioprffv,  or  John  xii.  20,  where  Jerusalem  is  the 
^cene  of  the  previous  events,  and  where,  in  addition,  attendance  upon  the 
feast  is  given  as  the  purpose  in  view,  can  scarcely  be  used  for  comparison  ; 
for,  according  to  o,  Jerusalem,  in  Acts  xviii.,  has  not  yet  been  named  at  all 
as  the  destination  (ver.  18= Syria;  ver.  21b only  that  Paul  must  make  one 
more  journey  before  his  permanent  settlement).    The  meaning  of  dpafiaivuv 
here  is  either  "to  go  ashore"  (cf.  Matt.  iiL  16),  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
notion,  to  go  tfp  from  the  harbour  into  the  city,  t.e.  from  the  shore  inland. 
Of.  Korafiaivtiv  (Cod.  D,  icartXBitp  Textus  rec.),  Acts  xiii.  4  of  the  wandering 
from  Antioch  to  the  seaport ;  xx.  13  D  and  ^sewhere  learcX^ovrfff  from  the 
land  to  the  harbour  and  ship.    (2)  The  Church  in  Jerusalem  is  nowhere 
called  simply  17  eVicX^tria,  cf.  rather  viii.  1,  xi.  22.     On  xii.  1,  see  n.  7. 
Chap.  viii.  3,  following  viii.  1,  proves  nothing  aside  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  events  of  viii.  1-3  the  local  Church  of  Jerusalem  (v.  11)  was 
still  essentially  identical  with  the  Christendom  which  Paul  had  persecuted 
(cf.  Acts  ix.  1,  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9 ;  Gal.  i.  22  f.).     Only  the  Church,  there- 
fore, of   the   place  which   is   mentioned    (xi.  26,  xv.  3  Antioch;  xv.  4 
Jerusalem)  can  be  meant :  in  this  instance  the  Church  of  Csesarea.    It  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  the  Church  of  CsBsarea,  which  at  that  time  had  been  so 
long  in  existence,  might  not  have  been  called  ^KKXtfaia  as  well  as  those 
which  were  much  younger  (Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  41,  xvL  6 ;    1  These,  i.  1  ; 
Bom.  xvi  1,  4).    But  as  for  xix.  1  0,  it  is  unthinkable  that  Paul,  just  after 
he  had,  as  alleged,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  had  made  the  lon^  journey  from 
that  place  wd  Antioch  and  through  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ephesus,  suddenly  decided  to  journey  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  doing 
BO,  after  having  almost  reached  the  end  of  a  month's  journey,  to  return 
again  to  its  starting-point.    This  would  be  exactly  an  virocnrpc^iv,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  continuation  of  his  journey  would  be  merely  the  com- 
pletion of  a  journey  already  nearly  finidied.    The  fi  text  reads  rather  the 
opposite.    And  what  then  would  be  the  rck  dy«rc/Kic^  fUpij  which  Paul  would 
have  had  to  wander  through,  after  he  had  already  traversed  the  land  of  the 
Galatians  and  Phrygia  (ver.  23),  in  order  to  reach  Ephesus  1    He  is  indeed, 
according  to  xviii.  23,  already  on  the  border  of  Asia  in  the  narrowest  sense 
of  the  term  (as  used  by  Luke,  vol.  i.  186  f.),  and  only  a  few  days  distant  from 
Ephesus,  and  the  short  journey  thither  leads  through  ^  Kar»  ^Aaia  (vol.  i. 
187,  line  16 ;  Aristides,  Epist,  de  Smyrna^  ed.  Dindorf^  i.  766 ;   Pausau, 
i.  4.  6).    It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  Luke  xix.  1  /9  refers  to  what 
precedes  xviii.  23,  or  rather  that  xviii.  23  anticipates  the  journey  of  Paul, 
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and  has  so  far  described  it  that  xix.  1  epxtrm  w  E^ciroy  could  immediately 
follow.  Even  in  xviii.  24,  Luke  goes  back  in  time  before  the  point  reached 
in  ver.  S3 ;  for  what  is  related  in  xviii.  24-28  did  not  take  place  after  Paul 
bad  come  to  Phrjgia  ifid  Cssarea  and  Antioch,  and  so  had  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ephesus,  but  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  intervening^  time 
b^ween  the  first  visit  of  Paul  in  Ephesus  (xviii.  19-21)  and  iiis  return 
thither  (xix.  1).  After  this  episode,  and  before  resuming  the  narrative  of 
the  jonmey,  interrupted  in  xviii.  23  (xix.  1,  dccX^tlava  xviii.  23,  ik€px6fi€vof\ 
and  before  giving  an  account  of  Paul's  settlement  in  Ephesus,  Luke  turns 
back  to  an  earlier  point  in  the  narrative  (xix.  la),  and  explains  how  it 
happened  that  Paul  had  not  carried  out  his  purpose  to  visit  Jerusalem  on 
this  journey.  According  to  the  marginal  reading  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea, 
from  which  D  differs  only  in  the  matter  of  the  weaker  vwoorpif^iv^  instead 
of  vw6arpt<fi€f  xix.  1  reads :  $(kovrt>9  ^  roS  Havkov  Kotrh  riiv  Idiav  fiovXfjv 
wopMoBoi  tts  'ifpovQiVpOy  fhrtv  avr^  t6  nvevfui'  '*  vw6crrp€<l>€  cZr  rrfv  'Afrcav." 
CL  above,  p.  26,  line  30  f . ;  farther,  Ephrem,  in  Harris,  Four  Lectures^  p.  48 ; 
marginal  reading  of  the  Bible  of  Rosas,  and  Ado  (Qnentin,  p.  7),  which 
describes  the  Journey  of  Acts  xviii.  18-xix.  1  as  follows :  '<  Et  inde  (from 
Corinth)  navigavit  in  Syriam  et  venit  Ephesum  et  inde  Csesaream  et 
(therefore  not  to  Jerusalem)  Antiochiam  et  Qalatiam  regionem  et  Erigiam. 
Hinc,  cum  vellet  ire  Hierosolimam,  dixit  ei  spiritus  sanctus,  ut  reverteretur 
in  Afliam ;  et  cum  peragrasset  superiores  partes,  Ephesum  venit."  The  hinc 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  second  sentence,  which  is  due  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing explained  above,  is  evidently  an  addition  of  Ado's,  just  as  the  et  imde^ 
which  often  occurs.  Ado  naturally  had  also  the  stopping-place  TrogylMmm;' 
xz.15. 

9.  (Fl>.  15, 18.)  On  Acts  xx.  3  see  ajthoxa^  iirtezfand  Harris,  Four  £^efnf»», 
49.  On  XX.  4  f.  see  in  partjiolriT  ^09,  n.  2.  The  uncorrupted  text  of  a  has 
been  transmitted  by  MB^'^the  Coptic  version,  the  Vulgate  (and  substantially 
by  the  Sahidic  version) :  ovvtiirtro  de  avr^  2»irarpo9  .  .  .  koI  TifUBtog^ 
*Amavoi  lH  Tyxtf^bs  icol  Tp6tf>ifto9.  oHfToi  de  irpotkOovrts  tfitvov  ^fiag  cV 
TfttMt.  Inasmuch  as  ver.  3  pictures  the  moment  in  which  Paul  formed 
the  resolution  in  Corinth  to  make  the  journey  to  Syria  by  way  of  Macedonia, 
iTi^^**^  of  by  the  sea  route,  and  since  oi/yctfrcro,  not  crvvfcVovro,  is  the 
reading  establi^ed  for  a,  it  is  stated  at  first  only  regarding  Sopater  that 
he  accompanied  Paul  from  Corinth  on  this  journey.  This  agrees  with  the 
fact  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  Sopater  was  the  only  one  of  those  mentioned, 
aside  from  Timothy,  who  was  present  with  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn 
in  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  21 ;  vol.  i.  209,  213,  417,  n.  22).  Timothy  may  have 
gone  on  ahead  of  Paul  and  Sopater  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia  and  even  as 
fiur  as  Troas,  and  the  rest,  among  whom  were  two  persons  of  Thessalonica, 
Aristarchus  and  Secundus,  would  have  joined  him  en  routes  possibly  in 
Thessalonica,  so  that  BttnraKoviKiwv  d4  is  really  in  respect  of  them  equivalent 
to  saying  **  from  Thessalonica  onwards."  The  narrator  himself  does  not  join 
the  company  until  they  reach  PhQippi.  All  the  persons  named  were  fellow- 
travellers  of  Paul's,  so  that  ovyciircro  could  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  and  be  connected  zeugmatically  with  all  of  them.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  present  writer  imderstand  the  prominent  poeiticm  which  is 
•ssigned  to  Sopater,  and  the  explanatory  phrase,  ovrot  di  ktX,  designed  to 
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preyent  any  misanderBtanding.  If  this  does  not  refer  to  all  the  persona 
named,  besides  Sopater,  we  cannot  know  which  of  these  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  The  fi  text  in  d  and  D  is  at  all  events  mntUated 
in  different  ways,  and  in  S*  it  is  preserved  in  a  not  altogether  unmixed 
condition.  Instead  of  inserting,  as  Blass  does,  an  unwarranted  vpotipxovro^ 
awtlwovTo  avr^  might  be  inserted  according  to  d  (comitari  [a  mistake  for 
comitatijeum)  and  S*.  The  eye  of  the  copyist  of  D  wandered  from  mroO 
to  avT^    It  reads  therefore :   fttXXovros  cZv  i^Uvai  amv  trvvfliropro  aur^ 

otroi  irpo€\36vT€s  tfft€vov  airrhv  cV  Tpcoddc.  This  text  also  was  not  intended 
to  be  different  from  a.  The  insufferable  Textus  receptus  was  the  first  to 
conflate  with  the  a  text  (AEHLP)  the  reading :  ^xP'  (<>'  f^XP^)  ^^  'Ao-Zac, 
which  is  genuine  only  in  ^.  As  Luke  wished  to  give  the  particulars  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  Asia,  namely,  in  Troas  and  Miletus,  he  brought  the 
journey  of  Paul  and  his  companions  {according  to  /3)  for  the  time  being  only 
"as  far  as  Asia,"  without  wishing  to  say  that  it  came  to  an  end  there 
(cf.  Rom.  V.  14).  Again,  since  he  wished  to  cover  rapidly  the  journey  as 
far  as  Troas,  he  did  not  take  pains  to  avoid  the  expression  which  makes  it 
appear  as  if  the  whole  company  remained  together  from  Corinth  to  Troas, 
although  he  has  to  add  the  remark  that  they  arrived  in  Troas,  at  least  in 
part,  before  Paul.  One  can  understand  that  Luke  found  it  advantageous 
in  revising  to  smooth  down  these  inequalities ;  but  not  how  one,  who  had 
a  before  him,  might  produce  fi  from  it. 

10.  (P.  18.)  Acts  XX.  12  reads,  according  to  D,  ifriraCofUvmv  dc  mrr&v 
iJfyoXcy  (not  ijyayov^  as  d  has  it)  rhv  vtavltTKOv  (&vra.  This  ijyaytv  OCCUrs  in 
three  minuscules  and  apparently  also  in  the  Armenian  version,  which  haa 
retained  to  a  large  extent  traces  of  the  oldest  Syriac  version ;  cf.  Robinson, 
EvJOialicma^  7&-92,  according  to  which  Paul  leads  the  youth  whom  he  has 
saved,  and  the  latter  does  not  let  go  his  hand.  In  this  case  the  greetings 
will  apply  not  to  Paul,  or  at  least  not  to  him  alone,  but  especially  to  the 
«  we  "  who  departed  before  him.  That  these  persons  take  leave  before  Paul 
does  {irpo€\66vTfs  according  to  a)  is,  however,  also  stated  by  /3  in  «(  /iAXa»y 
mn-hs  vtC^uvy  in  spite  of  the  KortkBovrti^  which  he  uses  in  its  place.  Of 
the  ^  text  here  only  fragments  are  extant.  Perhaps  such  are  embedded  in 
the  Peshito,  where,  instead  of  o^rttp  i^rjkOtv  in  ver.  11,  we  read :  "and  then 
he  went  out,  to  trawl  by  land-,'*  and  ver.  13  :  "  But  we  went  aboard  the  ship 
and  sailed  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  (?)  of  Thesos  (for  Assoe),  because  we 
were  to  take  Paul  on  board  there,  for  so  he  had  appointed  when  he  set  out 
by  land." 

11.  (P.  18.)  In  respect  of  Acts  xv.  1-5  the  present  writer  cannot 
admit  as  text  /3 :  (1)  the  addition  after  'lovdo/ar,  ver.  1,  of  r&v  irtirurr€V' 
K6rmv  anh  rr^s  alp4<rt<as  r&v  ^apuramv,  and  the  omission  of  the  corresponding 
words  in  ver.  5 ;  for  aside  from  the  fact  that  no  witness  (DS*  min.  8, 137) 
presents  this  text  unmixed  and  complete,  and  that  there  exists  no  Latin 
witness  for  it  (see  also  Iren.  iiL  12.  14),  it  seems  incredible  that  Luke  should 
have  taken  this  characteristic  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  from  its  natural 
place  in  ver.  1  and  placed  it  as  an  afterthought  in  verl  5.  (2)  The  un- 
wonted expression  in  a,  ver.  1,  irtptT/jLrjOrjrt  r^  ?d»  r^  M»v<r4mf,  as  well  as 
the  comparison  in  ver.  6  or  xxi.  21,  caused  in  DS'  and  the  Sahidic  version 
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tike  ohange  icat  r^  c.  H  irtpifranfrt.  But  this  is  not  characteristic  of  fi.  It 
18  foond  Terbatimy  only  with  farther  additions,  in  Didoic,  (syr.  version), 
p.  lOSL  86,  where  in  the  main  (on  yv.  2,  5,  20,  29  see  n.  12)  not  0,  but  a  is 
preeappoaed.  Moreover,  the  still  farther  altered  form  in  Oontt.  Ap.  vi  12, 
which  is  baaed  upon  Didauc^  could  not  be  introdaced  into  the  text  by  Blass 
in  the  face  of  his  own  chief  witnesses.  But  the  better  accredited  text  of 
fi  also  betrays  itself  as  being  an  interpolation,  in  the  singular  rf  tB^i  which  \ 

is  retained  from  a,  and  which  does  not  ftnTiatynA  witji  ^ff^ifrarfW  6f.  oil  the  '"  Z*" 
contrary  vL  14,  xxi  21.  (3)  The  addi^ioft-iirver^  2,  iXcyrv,  yiip  6  IlavKof 
/Uwttw  (flL  auTovfy  dL  tKoarow)  om^t^aSi^  ivitrrtwraw  bturxypiC^/iepos^  has  a 
mnch  wider  eorreney  in  fi  amdnn  such  witnesses  as  represent  /9  largely  in 
other  respects  alsa  Against  its  originality  stand  the  facts :  (a)  that  not  a 
single  earlier  witness  has  the  corresponding  construction  which  Blass  is 
obliged  to  create  in  order  to  use ;  (6)  that  the  language  is  Paul's  as  hardly 
anywhere  else  in  the  Acts  (1  Cor.  vii.  17,  20,  24,  40).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  most  be  admitted  that  diurxvpiCta-Bai  occurs  in  the  N.T.  only  in  L^i}»  U 
zxiL  50;  Acts  xiL  16.  (4)  The  following,  ver.  2,  o2  d^  if^j^/ko^if  dvo  I 
'l€pouovXi)fi  waptfyyttX/m  tdrois  {ai.  D,  T6rt  S')  r^  Ilai/X^  iwd  'Bapvafiq,  koI  tutip 
IXXiotf  ivtfiaipnv  wp6g  .  .  .  6wt»s  KpiBikriy  cV*  o^pdv,  in  /3  in  itself  might  be 
genuine.  In  a  also,  only  the  newly  arrivj^' strangers  could  be  the  subject 
of  Zrafmff  since  if  it  were  otherwiM^«£other  subject  (perhapa  the  Cburch) 
would  have  had  to  be  name^"^  would  conform  to  the  correct  text  in 
Gal.  h,  5  without  o&  M4,  atfd,  e.g4  t£e  correct  interpretation  put  forward  by 
Jerome,  according  to  which  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem  signifies  a  temporary 
yielding  to  the  Jews.  It  is  quite  comprehensible  also  that  Luke  in  a  should 
have  aoftened  the  harsh  expression.  But  all  is  again  made  doubtful  by  the 
htdt  that  the  corresponding  words  in  ver.  6,  ol  dc  napayytikavTts  avrois 
ipo^pMiw  wp^  rout  irptafivripovfy  are  incompatible  with  the  characterisa- 
tion of  the  people  as  Pharisees  (see  above,  under  1),  which  is  genuine  there, 
and  which  is  retained  by  D. 

12.  (Pp.  19,  20.)  Of  the  variants  indicated  above  on  p.  19  by  A^  B^  0,  A 
and  B  are  to  be  found  in  D.  (I.)  For  xv.  20  (where  C  could  have  no  plac») ; 
Iren.  iiL  12. 14,  now  preserved  also  in  Greek  in  a  scholion  (on  xv.  20)  of  the 
Athoa  MS.  (ed.  von  der  Goltz,  S.  41,  see  voL  i.  396,  n.  3).  According  to  the 
Bible  text  of  this  MS.  (here  without,  but  in  xv.  29  and  xxi.  26  with  cat  roO 
wwunw)  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  copyist  (S.  7  f .),  is  said  to 
agree  with  the  text  used  by  Origen  as  the  basis  of  his  commentary,  it  could 
appear  as  if  Origen  also  had  had  both  the  defect  A  and  the  addition  B, 
Since,  however,  Origen  neither  here  nor  in  the  scholion  on  xv.  29  (S.  43), 
as  80  often  elsewhere,  is  expressly  mentioned,  he  may  not  be  adduced  either 
for  A  or  for  B  and  C  in  any  passage  whatsoever.  Since,  furthermore,  the 
critical  marks,  which  point  to  the  scholion  on  xv.  20,  refer  only  to  B^  not 
to  Ay  Porphyry  also,  whom  the  scholiast  adduces  with  an  appeal  to  Eusebius 
as  advocate  of  the  text  of  Irenseus,  may  be  made  responsible  only  for  B. 
The  scholiast  on  xv.  20,  where  he  omits  cat  rov  n-v.,  and  on  xv.  29,  where  he 
has  it,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  A  in  the  scholia  on  the  two  passages. 
Like  Porphyry,  also  the  Sahidic  version  and  many  Greek  min.  witness 
in  zv.  20  <mly  to  B  without  A ;  on  the  contrary,  Gigas  witnesses  to  A 
without  B  in  zv.  SO.     (II.)  For  zv.  29  we  find  A^  B,  and  C  united  in 
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Iren»u8  (in  Greek  scholion  in  Goltz,  S.  43 ;  cf.  S.  41)  and  D ;  only  A  and 
B  in  Cyprian,  Tat.  iii.  119  (perliaps  cited  incompletely) ;  only  A  and  0  in 
Tertullian,  Pvd.  xiL  (differing  in  Uie  arrangement :  a  f<mMcaUonibut  [d  baa 
this  plnral  alaoi  in  stt^pru]  $t  ionguine)  ;  only  A  in  Ambroeiaater  (see  n.  6), 
Pacianu8|  and  others,  known  to  Jerome  as  the  ordinary  Latin  text  (ValL 
▼iL  478,  ***ab  idolothytia  et  sangaine  et  fomicatione'  sive,  nt  in  nonnollis 
ezemplaribus  scriptum  est,  'et  a  suffocatis"').  The  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  no  trace  of  il,  B,  C  in  (icy.  20^  xxi.  15,  is  uncertain.  One  can' 
,  ^  I  agree  with  the  judgment  of  WordswSfCh  and  White,  who  place  ti^ocoto 
without  et  in  brackets  as  a  gloss,  only  in  the  sense  that  the  MSS.,  which 
offer  sanguine  MuffocatOy  go  back  to  older  MSS.,  in  which  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  in  this  decisive  passage  (not,  however,  in  xt.  20,  xxi.  25)  had  been 
conformed  to  the  Occidental  tradition  by  striking  out  d  n^oeaiu  (or — to) 
found  in  the  text,  and  that  later  copyists  had  again  introduced  into  the  text 
the  fourth  portion,  which  meanwhile  had  also  in  the  Occident  obtained  the 
ascendency,  in  the  form  iuffocato  as  attribute  to  tanguine,  Jerome  himself, 
who  had  taken  notice  of  the  variants,  is  to  be  credited  neither  with  the 
inconsequence,  of  which  he  would  have  made  himself  guilty  in  his  treatment 
of  XV.  21  and  xv.  29,  nor  with  the  adoption  of  a  reading  like  ianguine 
auffoeatOf  which,  to  say  the  least|  is  very  erroneous.  For  this  last  reading 
one  may  not  appeal  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  for,  according  to  the  MSS.  (ed. 
Reischl  and  Rupp,  L  120,  ii.  286),  he  cites  {CaUeK.  iv.  28,  xvii.  29)  leal  wviktoO 
in  the  second  passage  with  the  variant  koI  wikt&p.  Only  B,  xv.  29,  is  found 
in  S*,  the  Sahidic  version,  nine  of  the  minuscules  in  Tischendorf,  and  the 
Latin  Bibles  pw,  which  Blass  was  the  first  to  compare.  In  addition  to  these 
we  are  to  take  as  evidence  for  B  the  letter  of  a  Pelagian,  circa  415  in  Caspari, 
Briefe  Abhandlungen^  etc.,  1890,  S.  18,  cap.  4 ;  cf.  p.  9  (see  other  material  in 
OK,  i.  367,  A.  1,  ii.  589,  A.  6),  probably  also  Theop.  ad  AntoL  iL  34,  and 
the  Latin  Theophilus,  i.  31,  ii.  4;  cf.  Fonch,  it  140  f.,  and  quite  certainly 
Aristides,  ApoL  xv.  5 ;  cf.  Seeberg,  Forach.  v.  213,  397.  From  many  others 
which  cite  the  passage  thus  or  similarly,  eg.  Aphraates,  ed.  Wright,  498, 
Ephrem,  Com.  in  epist.  PauUy  pp.  9,  26,  its  likelihood  is  not  to  be  established. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Marcion  was  acquainted  at  all  with  the  passage 
(OJT,  ii.  462).  Tertullian  knew  it  (contra  Marc  iv.  16,  ed.  Eroymann, 
p.  472X  but,  as  Pud.  xii.  shows,  not  as  an  element  of  the  Apostolic  Decree. 
The  oldest  Christian  vrriting  in  which  it  is  found  is  the  DidacHu ;  but  in 
this  the  passage  (i.  2)  is  widely  separated  from  the  place  where  it  touches 
upon  the  Decree  (vi  3).  So  also  in  the  Didoicalia  (Syr.  p.  2.  8«*Lat.  ed. 
Hauler,  2.  12),  while  the  Decree,  according  to  the  ordinary  text^  does  not 
follow  unta  much  later  (Syr.  104.  23 ;  Lat.  45.  1).  (TIL)  For  xxi.  25  the 
defective  reading  ii  is  to  be  found  only  in  D  and  the  Gigas.  It  cannot  be 
.concluded  (so  also  again  Wordsworth- White,  ii.  139X  from  Tert  ApoL  ix., 
that  he  had  in  this  earlier  writing,  in  distinction  from  the  later,  de  Pud.  xii., 
a  text  with  ical  iryncr&v.  In  Apol.  ix.  he  cites  no  text  at  all,  but  mentions 
the  Christian  custom  of  abstaining  from  every  use  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  do  not  use  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
been  strangled,  or  which  have  died  (qui  propterea  aiuffoccUis  quoque  et  morticiwU 
abitinefMu).  If  this  custom  was  so  general  in  Africa  also,  as  Tertullian  here 
represents  it  to  have  been,  this  presupposes  that  the  unmutilated  Decree 
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wai  known  and  opoative  there.  As  far  aa  TertuUian  ^iniself  is  concerned, 
then  exists  between  ApoL  ix.  and  Pud,  ziL  only  this  difference :  that  in  the 
fonner  instance  he  assumes  the  interpretation  of  the  "  blood  "  in  the  Decree 
sa  the  blood  of  animals,  to  be  the  natural  and  only  one ;  and  merely  draws 
the  eonelnsion  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  the  Christians  to 
drink  human  blood;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  Pud,  xii^  without  ex- 
cluding the  other  interpretation,  he  prefers  to  make  the  word  refer  to  human 
blood  and  more  particularly  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  murder  {homidiiium). 
Moreover,  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  history  and  the  .ovigtlial  meaning 
of  the  Decree  cannot  be  given  in  this  place ;  of.,  hp^e^^r,  §  62,  n.  10.  New 
Uteratnre  on  the  subject :  Bockenhoff,  Dag  Apostol  'Speisegesetsi,  1903,  and  the 
very  ventureflome  writing  of  Gotthold  Besch  (son  Of  A.  Reach),  Da$ 
Aporieldekret  nach  seiner  ausserkanonuchen  TextgettaM,  1905. 

13l  (P.  20.)  Tertullian,  Pud.  xii.,  translates  tld»\o6vrov  accurately  by 
Mier^eiM,  but  interprets  it  as  tdoMatria.  The  Latin  Bible  in  Cyprian  has 
already  the  translation  ab  tdoloUUriU.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  ifxrytip 
iUimk6Bvra  can  be  seen  from  1  Cor.  Yiii.-x.  It  refers  merely  to  an  indirect 
psrticipatioii  in  idol  worship,  a  dangerous  approach  to  idolatry.  The  com- 
mand is  ff^vyert  air6  rrjg  tlbvikokarptiaf,  1  Cor.  x.  14,  not  rrfv  tlBudkoKarptlaw 
as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  18,  where  the  reference  is  to  nopvtia.  Only  for  the  purpose 
of  sharpening  the  conscience  is  it  said  (Dida^  vi.  3 ;  cf .  Col.  iii.  6)  that 
even  the  partaking  of  sacrificial  meat,  or  participation  in  festivities  and 
banquets  whose  background  is  one  of  idol  worship,  is  in  itself  idolatry. 

14.  (P.  20.)  In  the  Didatcalia,  Syriac  ed.,  p.  104.  23,  the  conclusion 
reads:  ''And  ye  shall  abstain  from  necessary  (things),  from  sacrifices,  and 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  unchastity.  And  from 
these  (things)  guard  your  souls^  and  ye  will  (shall)  do  good  (»c^  frpa^crc), 
and  ye  will  be  sound  in  health'*  (fppwrBt),  The  reading  irpd$aT€  (CDHL, 
Didoac,  Latin  ed.  bens  agiU)  or  vp6(rjr€  (E)  expresses  the  same  conception ; 
but  the  future  vpa^erw  might  also,  as  in  the  Decalogue,  be  taken  as  an 
imperative,  and  bene  (Irenssus,  Pacian)  or  reete  (Tertullian)  ogOi^jir&rTitf^ 
intended  to  mean  anything  else.  The  tppwrBt  is  wantiag*^  Irenaus  and 
Tertollian,  which  is  hardly  accidental,  inasipjnslr'as  Irenseus  at  least  gives 

in  other  instances  the  writing  in  compl^trform.  D,  which  contains  it,  must 
have  here  also  a  mixed  text  C{»ida6  Clem.  Al.  Poed,  ii.  66,  without  tppd^Be^ 
8^ :  "be  strong  i»  tA«  Xor^" 

15.  (P.  21.)  DidofMj  L  2  :  vdvra  dc  ^oti  c^  ^cX^cFj/r  fu)  ylpttrSotaxny  jcac  o^ 
SkXf  i/Jj  wQitu  fyfSL  D  XV.  20,  where  the  Gentile  Christians  are  spoken  of 
in  the  third '  person ;  but  icol  ocra  fiij  BiXmKrw  iavrdis  yuf€a-$ai  (written 
ywtv&ai)f4T4poi9  fiij  irotc irc  (d/oMoiit,  Irenssus/ooant),  and  per  contra  xv. 
89,  where  the  address  would  be  possible  because  of  what  follows,  D  has 
4A«rc  imroif  . . .  iroicly  ;  d,  Irenffius  (Lat  textX  Cyprian,  vuUii  fieri  v6bt$ . . . 
fadatit  or  feeerUu  ;  Iren.  (Qreek  text)  (v.  d.  Qoltz,  S.  41),  here  as  in  xv.  20, 
cw  ieu  hf  fu)  Miwrw  auTtlts  y€v4irBaif  SKkoig  paj  noUiv,  The  singular  h4p^^ 
XV.  29  (D,  d,  Cyprian ;  pseudo-Aug.  Sermo  265^  ed.  Bass!  xvi.  1367  ;  the 
Pelagian  letter  [see  n.  12]  aUi  and  wuUo  o^i),  which  other  Qreek  and  Latin 
writeia  felt  to  be  unsuitable  alongside  of  imn-oh,  vcbis^  and  fl-owirc,  is  also  an 
eeho  of  the  form  Skki^  in  the  Didache, 

16.  (P.  22.)    Blaas  in  Luke  L  26  gives,  instead  of  the  definite  statement 
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of  time,  ip  a6rf  di  vf  x^ff  ^^Y  according  to  Latin  witneaaes.  Why  cloes 
he  not,  therefore,  giye  the  same  formula  in  Acts  v.  1  according  to  £,  and  in. 
Acta  iii  1  according  to  D~Wv  dc  raU  inuptus  ravrau  ?  The  first  formula  is, 
however,  a  solemn  introduction  of  the  pericopes  in  the  Qreek  as  in  the  Latin 
lectionaries ;  see,  e.^.,  Scholz,  N,T,  \L  465  ff.;  Lxbtr  Comicm^  ed.  Morin,  pp.  7, 
13, 15,  etc  It  is  found  also  countless  times  in  the  Ev.  HiersoL  in  the  half- 
Greek  form  MoiTp  (aicoipf)  ntfix,  in  most  cases  standing  outside  the  con- 
struction, and  even  where  the  statements  of  time  contained  and  retained  in 
the  text  itself  make  it  superfluous  (Matt  iv.  1,  17,  zziiL  1 ;  John  viL  1, 
33,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  282.  1,  19,  302.  18,  370.  15,  371.  21),  but  also  amalga- 
mated with  the  text,  where  it  contains  no  determination  of  time  (John  viiL 
1,  p.  372.  7 ;  in  pure  Sjriac,  Matt.  xv.  21,  p.  292.  25,  '*  at  this  time  came 
Jesus '').  In  other  passages,  as  Matt.  iii.  1,  p.  281.  10, 19,  the  formula  arising 
out  of  the  system  of  pericopes  displaces  that  contained  in  the  text.  Acts 
iii.  1,  Y.  1  were  the  beginnings  of  Church  pericopes  (Scrivener,  Introd.^  L  80 
and  the  marginal  readings  of  Cod.  104  in  Tischendorf  cm  Acts  iiL  1). 
Although  the  later  Qreek  system  had  Luke  i.  24-38  for  Annunciation-day 
(Scrivener,  p.  88 ;  Ev.  Eimwl^  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  273,  329),  1.  26  is,  however, 
the  natural  beginning.  The  fact  that  already  Iren.  iii.  10.  2,  or,  at  least,  his 
Latin  translator,  had  in  i.  26  the  liturgical  formula,  may  be  of  weight  for  the 
history  of  lectionaries,  but  cannot  make  the  source  of  the  reading  doubtf^. 
Cod.  D,  however,  which  does  not  here  follow  the  Latins,  stands  in  other 
I^lassages  under  the  influence  of  a  pericope-system ;  cf.  Scrivener,  InJtrod, 
p.  IL  Blass  (with  D  Ss)  has  not  only  placed  the  words  ^th  r6  tivai  icrX., 
taken  from  Luke  iL  4,  after  ver.  5,  but  also  by  adopting  aifraw  for  odroy  has 
burdened  Luke  himselif,  in  spite  of  Luke  i.  36,  with  the  fable  of  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Mary,  which  arose  in  the  second  century.  The  only  direct 
witness  for  this  is  the  Lat.  Palat.  (ed.  Tischendorf,  p.  245,  quod  etimt  d$  domo^ 
etc.).  Since,  however,  this  is  the  ordinary  position  of  the  sentences,  accord- 
ing to  which  up  to  this  point  Mary  has  not  been  mentioned  at  all,  ssMni  is 
accordingly  an  evident  mistake  for  nset.  The  Syrians,  however,  who  read  here 
"  since  bodi  of  them  were  of  the  house  of  David,"  depend  upon  Tatian,  who 
had  allowed  himself  this  insertion  (Fan^.  L  88,  118,  265  ;  cf.  the  apocryphal 
Ste  KorirUherhrirfy  ed.  Vetter,  S.  54,  ver.  4 ;  GK,  ii.  561  ;  in  addition,  Ephrem, 
Comm.  in  «p.  Paul,  p.  260 ;  ThLb,  1893,  S.  471 ;  1895,  S.  19)  ;  also  a  Ktthsg 
4nd  Harmony  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  offers  the  same  statement  in  Luke 
i.  27  {Aoidsmyt  1894,  March  24).  This  interpolation  brought  about  the  trans- 
position of  the  sentences ;  since  it,  however,  can  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment of  the  style,  and  since  it  is  to  be  found  in  D  without  the  interpolation, 
Tatian  may  have  found  the  transposition  already  present  in  his  Luke. 

17.  (P.  24.)  It  it  beyond  dispute,  that  in  the  genealogical  scheme  of 
Luke  iii  23  ff.,  D  has  introduced  the  names  from  Matt,  i  10-16 ;  cf.  com- 
pilations such  as  are  given  in  Clod.  Fuld.,  ed.  Ranke,  p.  33.  D  has  a  large 
harmonising  interpolation  in  Luke  v.  14,  taken  from  Mark  L  45,  a  lituigioil 
glofis  at  the  beginning  of  a  pericope,  Luke  xvL  19,  see  Tischendorf,  ad  loe^ 
and  also  on  xvi.  1.        D  alone  has  after  Luke  vi.  4  the  following  :  rj  aifrfi 

otdaSf  rl  irottigf  ftoKopios  c^  c{  df  /ii)  oiSoff,  tinicaTdpaTos  koI  wapafiAnft  §1  rov 
PQfAov"    This  is  followed,  vL  6,  by  the  following  recasting  of  the  text :  koi 
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On  Ute  other  hand,  ver.  6  does  not  follow  until  after  yer.  10.  That  all  of 
these  changes  are  arbitrary,  appears  (1)  from  the  fact  that  the  disappearance 
from  the  whole  tradition  except  D  of  the  clever  anecdote,  at  which  no  Oentile 
Christian  could  have  taken  offence,  would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible. 
(2)  It  should  not  be  disputed  that  the  teaching  in  ver.  5  is  deduced  neither 
from  this  anecdote  nor  from  the  following  Sabbath  storj,  w.  6-10,  but  only 
£nm  the  incident  related  in  w.  1-4.  This  same  closing  sentence  of  the 
incident  is  found  Matt.  zii.  8  ;  Mark  ii.  28,  and,  according  to  all  witnesses 
except  D,  also  in  Luke  vi  6.  (3)  The  anecdote  betrays  by  rf  trafipar^, 
which  is  intolerable  after  rj  tnrri  ^f^p^^ — since,  according  to  vL  1,  this  day  is 
m  Sabbath, — that  the  second  statement  of  time  originally  belonged  to  the 
anecdote ;  the  first  statement,  however,  was  added  to  help  in  fitting  it  into 
the  present  connection.  (4)  The  awkward  position,  also,  which  <rafi(iar^  has 
been  given  by  D  in  ver.  6,  betrays  the  interpolator.  Since  two  other  long 
interpolations  in  D,  namely,  John  vii  63-viii.  11  and  Mark  xvi.  9-80  (these 
at  least  in  substance,  see  vol.  ii  471  f.,  and  below,  §  69,  n.  3)  were  taken  from 
Pftpias,  it  is  probable  that  this  apocryphal  Sabbath  story  was  taken  from  the 
same  source.  It  can,  of  course,  be  historically  true :  Jesus  can  have  said, 
that  he  acts  well  who,  like  the  priests  in  the  temple  (Matt.  xii.  5,  cf.  John 
vii.  19-83X  breaks  the  letter  of  the  commandment  concerning  the  Sabbath  in 
the  oonseioaBness  that  he  is  fulfilling  a  higher  duty.  The  obligatoriness  of 
the  law,  wben  rightly  understood,  he  did  not  by  this  saying  dispute. 

18.  (P.  24.)  Whereas  the  additions  discussed  in  n.  17  are  peculiar  to  D, 
it  shares  with  many  Latin  and  partly  also  Syrian  texts  a  large  number  of 
changes  of  words  and  inversions  which  are  no  more  to  be  understood  as 
aetiud  improvements — perhaps  from  the  author  correcting  his  first  edition — 
than  as  belonging  to  the  original  form  from  which  the  a  text  could  have 
arisen.  Examples :  according  to  a,  i.  63,  all  are  astonished  that  the  dumb 
Zftcharias  in  spite  of  the  general  protest  gives  the  child  the  same  name,  John, 
which  Elisabeth  had  given  it.  It  appeared  much  more  astonishing  that  sud- 
denly he  could  speak  again.  Therefore  fi  transfers  koI  tOaOfuuraw  vdvrts  to  a 
position  after  cXv^  ^  ykwrtra  aurov.  In  fi  this  is  followed  by  **  his  mouth, 
however,  was  opened  " ;  then  first  comes  the  statement,  '*  he  spoke,  praising 
God."  By  what  means,  however,  before  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke, 
coald  the  people  have  known  that  his  tongue  was  loosed  ?  It  was  a  necessary 
improvement  of  this  laughable  "  improvement,''  when  Ss,  and,  in  view  of 
this  one  witness,  Blass  also,  transposed  the  astonishment  to  a  position  after 
the  speaking.  But  how,  then,  is  the  much  stronger  witnessed  reading  of 
D  abg^  to  be  explained  ?  Concerning  the  commonplace  change  of  xii.  38 
(which  Mardon  found  in  existence,  but  which  D  and  most  MSS.  offer 
mixed  with  the  genuine  text),  see  QK,  i.  682  f.,  ii.  476.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  mother  herself  is  not  able  at  once  to  attend  to  her  new- 
bom  child,  the  Lat.  Palat.  (e)  has  written  in  iL  7  the  plurals  obvolverunt  .  .  . 
eollocaiceruni.  The  noticeable  brevity  of  the  introductory  formula  in  a, 
xxiii  42  f.,  and  the  form  of  address  with  the  bare  *lTj<rovy  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  (cf.,  however,  Mark  i  24,  x.  47 ;  Luke  viiL  28  [also  here  omitted 
from  D],  xvii.  13,  xviii.  38  [omitted  in  AE,  etc]),  must  have  stimulated 
copyists  to  corrections.    But  the  great  multiplicity  of  the  variantti  several  of 
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whicH  may  be  yery  early,  is  evidence  against  all  of  them.  Especially  the  rf 
€inir\ff(r<rovTi  along  with  avr^  in  D  characterises  itself  by  its  very  snper- 
fluoosness  as  a  gloss  to  avr^.  A  preacher,  who  contrasted  the  two  male- 
factors with  each  other,  might  have  so  designated  the  remorseful  one  in  view 
of  ivvriiimv,  ver.  40;  and  to  a  man  of  this  kind  all  variants  of  D  in  this 
passage  are  to  be  credited,  e,g.  cXcvcrir  (also  zzi.  7  DX  Bap<ru  (also  viiL  48 
inserted  by  others).  The  expression  of  Luke,  in  part  peculiar  but-also  varied 
in  manifold  ways  according  to  the  object  and  the  sources  used,  incited  to 
changes  in  order  to  make  his  Gospel  agree  partly  with  the  other  Gospels  and 
partly  with  the  common  usage.  In  this  respect  D,  and  its  satellites  especially, 
have  gone  to  great  lengths.  The  inconsistency  of  fi  proves  that  the  variants 
which  have  arisen  in  this  way  have  not  been  brought  abotft  by  a  systematic 
working  over  either  of  fi  into  a,  or  of  a  into  /3,  but  by  sporadic  changes 
in  /3.  The  word  irXf/o-^^ycu  (the  verb  13  times  in  Luke,  9  times  in  Acts, 
only  3  times  elsewhere),  used  to  designate  the  passing  of  a  period  of  time, 
i.  23,  67,  ii.  6,  21,  22  (with  another  meaning  not  found  in  N.T.X  is  retained 
3  times  in  D,  however,  ii.  6  rtkwBr^vai  (cf.  Bev.  zx.  3-5),  ii.  21  trvvrtkxirBrivai 
(cf.  Luke  iv.  2  ;  Acts  xxi.  27).  D  has  replaced  KoXeZv  ovoiia^  L  13, 31,  iL  21 
(Matt  i.  21-25)  only  in  ii.  21  by  the  j^iefei^j^ie Jvo^j^rtv  Zv  (cf.  Acts  xix.  13 ; 
_^_.JSph*-4r  %^y  and'," on  the  other  hand,  has  replaced  the  Ta^ESfS&i^.  13  by 
1r  )    \  KoXf ly,  used  more  commonly  in  the  choice  of  the  apostles,  and  in  ^.  14  by 

^  cVorofiaffiy,  which  is  more  suited  in  giving  a  person  a  sanuuge^       For 

iirurrdnfSy  wh^dl  ia  ■osed  t«ly  "byTaike,  lb  has  in  v.  5  dtdoo-jcoXc,  *^.  24 
^JtM^ify^yr  contra  in  viii,  45  (one  min.  omits),  ix.  33  (the  min.  157,  which 
.;\\\  Y^^  otherwise  agrees  with  D,  and  Marcion  has  dtdao-icaXc),  ix.  49  (many  dtda<rica)v<)} 
^  /  and  xvii.  13  has  retained  it  For  ^x'^s  (only  Luke  iv.  37  ;  Acts  ii.  2,  also 
KarrfxfiVf  in  the  Gospels  only  Luke  i.  4 ;  Acts  xviii.  25,  xxi.  21,  24)  D  has 
iv.  37  oKofi^  as  Matt  and  Mark  everywhere,  Luke  never  in  this  meaning. 
For  oivoff,  xviii.  43  (cf .  alv€iv  4  times  in  Luke,  3  times  in  Acts,  only  twice 
elsewhere  in  N.T.),  D  has  the  common  d($£a ;  for  Stottov^  xxiii.  41  (elsewhere 
only  Acts  xxv.  6,  xxviii.  6 ;  entirely  different  2  Thess.  iiL  2),  the  trivial 

19.  (p.  24.)  The  present  writer  mentions  as  genuine  texts  which  D  and 
its  satellites  have  preserved  :  (1)  iii  22 :  vlos  fiov  ti  crv,  ryw  a7ifi€pov  ytyiv- 
vTIKa  crc.  So  D  and  a  large  number  of  Latin  witnesses.  Augustine,  who 
throughout  his  work,  de  C<m».  Ew.y  uses  the  Vulgate  as  the  basis  of  his  dis- 
cussion (Burkitt,  The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itatoy  1896),  mentions  (ii.  19.  31) 
only  the  older  Oreek  MSS.,  which  have  the  common  text  In  the  Latin 
Bible,  /3  was  at  all  events  predominating  and  original.  The  feet  that  the 
S3rriac  versions  do  not  have  this  form  is  explained  by  their  dependence  upon 
Tatian,  who  naturally  could  use  only  one  form  of  the  words  spoken  by  the 
heavenly  voice,  for  which,  however,  he  did  not  choose  Luke  iii.  22,  but 
Matt.  iii.  17  {Forsch.  i.  124).  If  it  is  esteblished  that  the  Gospel  of  (he 
Ebionitei  {circa  170)  is  a  compilation  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  has 
made  especial  use  of  Luke, — also  in  the  account  of  the  baptism  (iv  eidct), — it 
cannot  be  well  doubted,  that  of  the  three  heavenly  voices  which  this  Gospel 
contains,  the  first  is  taken  from  Mark  i.  11,  the  second  from  Luke  iii.  22  (in 
the  form  /9),  and  the  third  from  Matt  iii.  17  {GK,  ii.  726,  732  f.).  It  may 
farther  be  considered  as  settled  that  Justin,  Dial,  Ixxxviii.  ciii.,  to  whom 
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this  text  was  evidently  embarrassing,  liad  read  it  in  Luke  (GKy  i.  641). 
Aoooiding  to  the  creed  of  the  Church,  Jesus,  on  account  of  His  wonderful 
entrance  into  human  life,  was  already  looked  upon  as  the  Son  of  God ; 
further,  as  early  as  in  Heb.  L  5,  Ps.  ii.  7  was  interpreted  as  referring  to  this 
event,  and  this  seems  better  to  suit  Luke  L  32,  36.  The  variation  from 
Matt  and  Mark  must  have  also  appeared  objectionable,  and  finally  an 
extreme  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  many  heretics.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts,  therefore,  the  /3  text  must  have  become  more  and 
more  intolerable  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
those  who,  like  Justin,  in  addition  to  the  wonderful  generation  of  the  man 
Jesus,  taught  also  a  pretemporal  generation  of  the  Logos.  The  rise  and  wide 
circulation  of  0,  on  the  basis  of  a,  in  the  Church  of  the  second  century 
appears  incomprehensible  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  supplanting  of  /9 
hy  a  seems  almost  unavoidable.  It  is  inconceivable  that  one  and  the  same 
Luke  in  the  two  editions  of  his  work  should  have  changed  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  mutually  exclusive  traditions.  There  ii,  however,  no  evidence 
against  the  het  that  fi  originated  with  Luke  himself.  If  Ps.  ii.  7  could  have 
been  connected  with  the  resurrection  in  Acts  xiiL  32-34,  and  in  Heb.  i.  6  f. 
with  the  incarnation,  so  also  could  it  have  been  connected  with  the  baptism. 
Luke  iiL  82  ^  is  just  as  consistent  with  Luke  i.  36  as  Acts  ii.  36  with  Luke 
iL  11,  iv.  18,  Acts  x.  36,  38,  or  as  Bom.  i  4  with  Bom.  i  3,  viii  3.  Qod 
begat  Jesus  as  His  Son,  since  He  was  bom ;  and  again  in  the  figurative  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalm  passage  made  Him  His  Chosen  Christ,  since  He  furnished 
Hijnm  the_baptism  with  the  spirit  of  His  office  (Luke  xxiii  36  ;  John  i  34 
accor3ingtoM  Ss  Sc  s(  at),  (2)  From  fear  that  they  might  be  utilised  by  the 
Mardonites,  the  words,  ix.  64,  **  even  as  Elijah  did,"  and  ver.  66,  '<  ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,"  were  struck  out,  the  former  by  some 
(Sc,  ol  the  Latin  MSS.  e  vg),  the  latter  by  others  (AC),  both  by  still  others 

^lE^lBL  Ss).  These  facts  prove  that  an  antinomistic  text  produced  by  Marcion 
has  not  here  found  the  most  extensive  circulation  in  the  CathoUc  Church 
(D,  most  Latin  MSS.  S^  S',  Chrysost.  etc.),  but  that  Marcion  found  this,  and 
that  Luke  had  written  it  (OK,  ii.  468).  (3)  The  history  of  the  text  of  xxii. 
17-20  is  very  involved.    I.  The  o  text  is  found  with  some  variants  in 

'-HAfiCL,  etc,  and  accordingly  in  Tischendorf  as  in  the  Text,  receptus. 
IL  The  present  writer  considers  as  belonging  to  ^  the  text  of  the  two  most 
important  (dd  Latin  MSS.  b  e  (k  lacks  this  passage).  In  this  text  ver.  16  is 
immediately  followed  by  ver.  Ida,  kqI  Xa/3a>v  dprov — t6  <r&fxd  fiov,  then  comes 
▼V.  17,  18  as  in  Tischendorf.  There  ib  lacking,  therefore,  w.  196-20  (t6 
Mp  v/u*v  dtMfMyoy— ^  vwtp  vpAv  iicxvvv6p€vov).  How  Marcion^  text  is 
related  to  this  text  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  entire  certainty.  At 
all  events  he  has  nothing  of  w.  16, 18, 196  (on  this  point  QK^  ii.  490,  is  not 
folly  exact) ;  further,  he  has  the  cup  after  the  bread,  t.e.  immediately  after 
ISO)  And  only  one  cup.  He  agrees,  therefore,  in  decisive  points  with  fi 
agunst  a.  The  sentence  about  the  cup  contains,  however,  the  word  diaBfiKff. 
It  was  accordingly  formed,  not  as  in  0=ver.  17  of  a,  but  probably  after 
1  Cor.  xL  26,  as  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  a,  ver.  20.  In  another  way  Ss 
•nd  Se  in  this  passage  (concerning  S^ePeshito  at  the  present  writing  tiiere 
i»  nothing  oertain  to  be  said)  show  that  /9  is  their  basis  which  they  have 
interpolated  in  various  ways  from  the  parallels.    At  the  same  time  one  must 
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consider  tliat  they  are  influenced  by  Tatian,  who,  as  may  easily  be  conceived, 
had  in  his  harmony  a  mixed  text  from  the  different  accounts  of  the  Gk)epelBy 
probably  also  from  1  Cor.  xi.  {Fortch.  i.  204 ;  QK,  ii.  551  ff.).  That  the 
Syriac  vendons  have  attempted  many  times  to  improve  this  passage  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  ytvvtifia  is  rendered  by  three  different  words  in  Sc  Ss  S^. 
Sc  Ss  agree  with  ^  in  that  they  have  the  order  w.  16,  19, 17, 18,  21,  and 
also  only  one  cup.  However,  ver.  19  f.  reads  in  these  texts :  "  And  he  took 
bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  said  : 
This  is  My  body,  which  (Ss+is  given)  for  you  ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me.  And  (Ss+ after  they  had  eaten)  He  took  a  cup,  and  gave  thanks  over  it, 
and  said  :  Take  this,  divide  it  among  yourselves  (Ss+this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  covenant).  I  say  to  you  that  from  henceforth  I  will  not  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  (Ss  of  this  fruit)  until  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  comes  "  (ver.  21 
follows).  It  Ib  evident  to  everyone  that  all  that  Ss  has  additional  to  Sc  ia 
interpolation  ;  no  Syrian  who  had  1  Cor.  xi.  and  the  other  Gospels,  or  the 
Diatma/ron  (cf.  Aphraates,  p.  221),  in  his  Bible,  could  take  offence  at  it. 
Therefore,  if  Sc  offers  the  relatively  or  absolutely  original  Syriac  text  of  the 
''separate"  Gkwpels,  then  this  differs  from  fi  only  by  the  acceptance  of  ver. 
196.  This  addition  does  not  come,  however,  from  a  Oreek  text  of  Luke,  but, 
since  did6fievov  is  lacking,  from  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  III.  D  and  four  old  Latin 
MSS.  have  w.  16-19a  (as  far  as  r6  (r&fid  fuw)  in  the  order  of  a,  but  without 
XV.  19&-20.  This  text,  which  is  here  called  y,  can  neither  in  itself  nor  in 
relation  to  II.  be  original.  For  (1)  the  ancient  character  of  the  Latin  wit- 
nesses for  0  (b  e)  in  comparison  with  the  Latin  witnesses  for  7  (a  ff^  i  1),  as 
also  the  essential  agreement  of  the  former  with  the  oldest  Syriac  text  (see 
above),  proves  that  /3  is  the  more  original  form  in  the  Latin  Bible,  from  which 
at  a  later  time  y  developed.  This  change  is  explained  if  we  presuppose  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  y  text  a  regard  for  the  a  text,  which  also  in  the 
Occident  gradually  gained  the  ascendency.  This  a^rrangemefU  (of  the  account 
of  the  Supper)  was  adopted  more  easily,  since  thereby  a  seemingly  suitable 
paralleUimus  membrorum  between  w.  16-16  and  17-18  would  be  secured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wording  of  the  old  Occidental,  and  at  the  same  time 
Syriac  text  /3  itself  was  retained  even  in  details,  such  as  the  omission  of  the 
second  ica/,  ver.  17.  (2)  Consequently  y  cannot  be  original,  since  in  this  text 
the  one  cup,  which  j9  and  y  have,  is  placed  before  the  bread.  This,  however, 
contradicts  all  tradition,  both  of  the  K.T.  (1  Cor.  xL  24  f.,  cf.  x.  8  f.;  Matt.  xxvL 
26  f.;  Mark  xiv.  22  f.;  also  Marcion  and  Tatian,  QK,  ii.  490, 509 ;  Font^  i. 
204)  and  of  the  liturgical  usage.  Against  this  one  cannot  adduce  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary  the  mention  of  the  cup  before  the  bread,  1  Cor.  x.  16  f .,  or 
even  before  the  table,  i,e.  before  the  entire  meal,  ver.  21 ;  for  it  i/i  incon- 
ceivable that  Paul  should  contradict  himself  in  so  brief  a  passage.  The 
Didachs  also  recognises  the  order,  food  and  drink  (Didache,  x.  3,  cf.  1  Cor. 
X.  3  f.),  while  the  prayers  (Didache,  ix.  2  f .)  at  first  over  the  cup,  then  over 
the  bread,  do  not  belong  to  the  Eucharist  in  the  narrower  meaning,  but  to 
the  introductory  Agape  {Forsch,  iii.  293  ff.).  There  remains  accordingly  only 
the  question  whether  a  or  /9  was  written  by  Luke.  For  /9  there  are  decisive  : 
(1)  the  age  of  its  attestation,  (2)  that  the  origin  of  ^  from  a  is  just  as  easily 
understood  as  the  origin  of  a  from  /9  is  inconceivable.  No  Christian  *-of 
earlier  or  later  times  could  take  offence  at  the  words  in  vv.  196, 20,  knowi| 
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in  XMurt  from  Matt,  and  Mark  and  in  part  from  1  Cor.  zL  On  the  other 
hand,  everyone  must  take  offence  at  the  fact  that  the  cup  of  Luke  is  not 
likened  to  the  blood,  and  was  not  in  anj  way  characterised  in  its  sacramental 
significance.  Inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  earlier  times  was  held  to 
be  the  Gospel  of  Paul  (vol.  ii.  385,  n.  7),  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to 
add  to  his  meagre  text  from  1  Cor.  xi.  Since,  however,  according  to  a  very 
effective  Canon  of  the  text  criticism  of  the  early  Church,  anything  that  had 
been  banded  down  in  the  tradition,  and  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Church, 
might  not  be  relinquished  (cf.  Eusebius  in  Mai,  Nova  p.  bibl.  iv.  1.  255),  the 
original  account  of  the  cup,  in  no  way  characterieed  as  a  sacrament,  was 
transferred  to  a  position  before  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment|  %.$.  immediately  following  ver.  16,  after  it  had  been  displaced  by  an 
interpolation  from  its  original  position.  Along  with  the  eating  of  the  pass- 
over,  ver.  15  f.,  stood  now  as  seemingly  suitable  a  drinking  of  the  cup,  which 
belonged  just  as  little  as  the  former  to  the  sacramenti  but  as  well  as  that 
coQstitated  an  act  preparatory  to  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  (3)  That 
a  grew  out  of  0  in  such  an  artificial  way,  is  betrayed  also  by  the  fact  that  r6 
vwip  vftAp  €Kxvpv6fuvov^  ver.  20,  does  not  in  its  content  suit  t6  irorrjpiov  nor 
in  its  wording  rf  tufua-t  as  apposition.  Neither  a  solecism  so  bad,  and  in  no 
way  necessary,  is  to  be  credited  to  a  Luke,  nor  the  impossible  thought  that 
the  cup  which  Jesus  hands  to  the  disciples  was  poured  out  or  shed  in  their 
behalf.  The  genuineness  of  /3  appears  from  all  these  facts  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  without  doubt.  The  peculiarity  of  the  account  of  Luke,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  noticeable,  is  due  to  the  purpose  of  this  Gospel,  cf.  §  60.  The 
present  writer  must  content  himself  with  these  examples  out  of  the  textual 
history  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  add  only  the  assertion,  that  also  in  other 
important  passages  it  must  first  be  determined  what  is  the  original  of  the 
group  of  WetUm  and  EcuUm  witnesses,  designated  by  /3,  before  one  can 
decide  anything  as  to  what  is  the  original.  The  present  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  D  has  preserved  also  xxii.  43  f.,  xxiv.  51,  which  were  written 
Lake  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  false  additions,  xxiii.  38,  53 ;  omissions,  xxiii. 
34  ;  false  changes,  xL  53  f . 


§  60.  PREFACE,  PLAN,  AND  PURPOSE  OF  LUKES 

HISTORICAL  WORK. 

Unlike  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  third  Gospel  has  no 
title  given  to  it  by  the  author,  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  Acts.  Nor  is  there 
evidence  to  show  that  Luke,  whom  we  may  assume  to 
be  the  author,  ever  provided  either  of  his  two  books  with 
a  common  title,  or  each  of  them  with  individual  titles, 
which  were  subsequently  lost  (n.  1).  In  fact,  such  a  title 
was  quite  unnecessary,  if  Luke  did  not  design  his  work  for 
circulation  among  the  reading  public  through  the  ordinary 
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channels,  and  if  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  read  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  as  John  did  Revelation,  but  wrote 
it  primarily  for  the  use  of  an  individual.  That  this  was 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  work. 
In  this  Luke  is  the  only  one  of  the  historical  authors  of 
the  N.T.  to  follow  a  custom  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  that  time.  Although  in 
classic  usage  the  dedication  frequently  was  only  a  polite 
expression  of  personal  regard  or  of  servile  appeal,  having 
no  intimate  connection  with  the  contents  and  purpose  of 
the  writing,  there  are  numerous  cases  where  the  address 
shows  that  the  writer  dedicated  his  work  to  a  friend  and 
patron  because  he  had  suggested  its  composition,  or  because, 
from  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  work  or  in  the  person 
of  the  author,  the  latter  hoped  to  secure  a  wider  circula- 
tion of  his  work,  or  because  such  a  person  seemed  to  him 
appropriately  to  represent  the  class  of  readers  whom  he 
desired  his  book  to  reach  (n.  2). 

In  general,  this  characterises  the  dedication  of  Luke's 
work  to  Theophilus,  as  is  clear  from  the  specific  statement 
of  the  author's  purpose  with  which  the  dedication  con- 
eludes.  The  address,  iepdrurre  B€64>^Ke^  not  only  shows  that 
Theophilus  was  a  man  of  high  position  (n.  3),  but  also 
proves  that,  at  the  time,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church;  since  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries  where  a 
Christian  uses  a  secular  title  in  addressing  another 
Christian,  to  say  nothing  of  a  title  of  this  character, 
which  may  be  said  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  to 
"Your  Excellency"  (n.  3).  Theophilus  is  a  Gentile 
interested  in  Christianity.  The  word  Kartixn^v^  cannot 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  a  "  catechumen "  in 
the  technical  sense,  ie.  a  person  under  instruction  by  the 
Church  preparatory  to  baptism.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  find  this  technical  meaning  of  Komix^lv^ 
KaTfjx^taScu  in  use  until  a  later  time,  and,  in  particular, 
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it  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  Luke  s 
writings.  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  aorist 
would  indicate  that  Theophilus  had  previously  received 
this  instruction,  and  had  been  already  baptized.  This, 
however,  is  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  title  by 
which  Luke  addresses  him,  as  already  indicated,  but  even 
more  so  with  the  statement  of  the  result  which  Luke 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of  Theophilus  by  his 
historical  account  The  work  is  designed  to  give 
Theophilus  his  first  real  knowledge,  fundamental  insight, 
and  conviction  regarding  the  ^^trustworthiness  of  the 
words  concerning  which  he  had  heard"  (ver.  4,  n.  4). 
Assuming  as  self-evident  that  the  Xoyoi^  about  the  trust- 
worthiness of  which  the  author  is  here  speaking,  were 
words,  discourses,  or  teachings  relating  to  the  irpa/fiiara 
which  Luke  was  about  to  set  forth  in  their  historical 
order,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  one  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Church  and  baptized  into  its  membership  would  not 
need  to  be  convinced  of  the  trustworthiness  of  these  Xo70i. 
Moreover,  from  Luke's  language  it  is  certain  that  the 
information  which  Theophilus  had  received  about  the  facts 
of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  doctrines  based  upon 
these  facts,  had  not  afforded  a  certainty  which  satisfied  his 
critical  understanding  (n.  4).  On-the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  Luke's  book  is  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  tone  of  the 
dedication,  prove  that  it  was  not  mere  curiosity  that  led 
Theophilus  to  enter  into  relation  with  the  Christians  and 
with  Luke,  but  that  he  was  favourably  inclined  toward 
the  Christian  fiedth,  only  all  his  doubts  had  not  yet  been 
overcome.  The  fact  that  Luke  dedicated  a  second  book  to 
him  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  first  had  met  a  kindly 
reception,  while  from  the  absence  of  the  polite  form  of 
address  in  Acts  i.  1  we  are  possibly  to  conclude  that  in  the 
meantime  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  man  of  distinction,  and 
had  become  a  brother.  One  of  the  Greek  preachers  (above, 
p.  6|  n.  5)  fittingly  compares  TheophUus  with  the  pro- 
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consul  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  6-12).  In  view  of  his 
social  position,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  Luke  may 
have  written  for  him  primarily,  as  he  says  {^rol  ypd^lrai). 
But  Theophilus'  position  was  also  a  guarantee  that  when 
the  work  had  accomplished  its  immediate  end  it  would  find 
a  wider  circulation. 

If  such  was  Luke's  purpose,  it  follows  at  once  that 
w.  1-2  are  not  designed  to  give  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  the  decision  to  write  this  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  contents  of  w.  1-2  are  not  at  all  suited  to  express 
such  a  purpose  (n.  5).  Moreover,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  only  adequate  and  generally  intelligent  reason  for 
literary  work  of  any  sort  is  always  and  only  the  purpose 
which  the  author  believes  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way, 
and  only  in  this  way.  Therefore,  w.  1-2  must  have  been 
written  solely  in  order  to  justify  Luke's  undertaking  by 
citing  the  case  of  others  who  had  undertaken  similar  work 
before  him,  whose  historical  position  gave  them  no  more 
right  to  do  so  than  he  possessed,  and  whose  information 
was  no  greater  than  his  own.    The  structure  of  the  sentence 

^^hreiBiprep  woWol  iire)(eipri(Tav  .   .    .   eSofe  /cafioi)  shows  at  once 

that  Luke  places  himself  on  quite  the  same  level  with  these 
earlier  writers,  in  order  to  show  that  his  undertaking  is  not 
unheard  of  or  presumptuous.  If,  as  Origen  thought  (n.  6), 
criticism  of  his  predecessors  were  implied  in  iwexeipffo-ap^ 
then  he  chose  the  means  least  adapted  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Writing  of  this  kind  is  here  simply  described  as  a 
difficult  task,  both  in  the  case  of  the  "  many  "  and  in  his 
own  case.  It  is  possible  that  he  means  at  the  same  time 
that  one  or  another  of  the  many,  or  all  of  them,  had  failed 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  "  I  also  " 
(ver.  3)  shows  that  all  which  he  says  of  his  predecessors  is 
equally  applicable  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that 
he  says  of  his  own  work,  in  vv.  3-4,  except  ^&>fe  fcafiol 
ypdyftai^  namely,  the  dedication  to  Theophilus,  what  he 
hoped  to  accomplish  with  him,  the  preparatory  investiga- 
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tions  which  he  made,  and  the  method  of  his  exposition, 
refers  exclusively  to  Luke.  Since  all  these  are  things  not 
touched  upon  in  the  characterisation  of  the  older  writers 
and  their  work,  we  may  assume  that  Luke  means  to  imply 
that  these  features  of  his  own  work  are  not  to  be  found  in 
these  earlier  writers.  While  it  is  not  expressly  stated  what 
it  was  that  was  lacking  in  the  earlier  writings,  the  fact 
that  Luke  does  not  reconmiend  to  Theophilus  any  one  of 
them,  proves  that  no  one  of  them  was  adapted  to  Luke's 
particular  purpose. 

**  Many,"  says  Luke,  **  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up 
a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have  been 
fulfilled  among  us."  In  contrast  to  Theophilus,  who  is 
still  outside  the  Church,  Luke  here,  as  in  ver.  2,  associates 
himself  not  only  with  the  earlier  writers,  but  also  with  the 
entire  group  of  those  occupying  the  same  position  and 
seeking  the  same  ends,  to  which  both  he  and  these  writers 
belonged.  This  is  the  Christian  Church,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Christian  Church  of  Luke's  own  time  as  distinguished 
from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel  history  (ver.  2  ;  cf. 
John  L  14),  many  of  whom  were  perhaps  no  longer  living. 
Taking  irkripo^petv  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  occurs 
with  an  impersonal  object  (n.  6),  it  may  mean  either  that 
the  things  in  question  have  been  accompUshed,  i.e.  reached 
their  consummation,  in  the  Christian  Church  of  Luke's 
tune,  or  t^  i»  vf^  vpofy^ra^ — ^instead  of  which  r^  icaO*  ^a^9, 

or  rd  Trap    tipiv^  or  rd  fjfUrepa  irp6rffiara  could  have  been 

used  equally  well, — ^may  be  used  to  distiDguish  the  facts  in 
question  &om  all  other  historical  facts,  and  the  facts  thus 
carefully  limited  would  then  be  said  to  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  accomplished  in  the  writer's  lifetime.  The 
latter  interpretation  is  favoured  not  only  by  the  position 
of  iv  tipiv  after  neirXrfpo^opfjfiivwv,  but  also  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  other  construction,  the  indication  of  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  historical  work  would  be  very 
obscurely  designated     Accordingly,  the  sentence  may  be 
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taken  to  mean  that  many  have  undertaken  to  set  forth 
the  distinctively  Christian  facts,  in  other  woids  the  history 
of  Christianity,  and  that  Luke  intends  to  make  a  similar 
attempt,  since  irpa^iuvra  is  certainly  to  be  supplied  as  the 

object  of  irapihoaav  in  ver.  2,  and  of  iraprfKoXovdij/cori  iraa-iP 

and  ypd^^^  ver.  3. 

The  norm  by  which  the  earlier  writers  and  Luke  also 
were  guided,  and,  consequently,  the  principal  source  upon 
which  they  depended,  was  the  reports  of  those  who  f^m 
the  beginning  had  been  eye-witnesses  (of  these  irpayfiara)^ 
and  ministers  of  the  word  (n.  7).  It  follows  at  once  that 
the  writers  with  whom  Luke  l^ere  compares  himself  were 
not  aifToimu  Kot  xnrfjpirai  rov  Xoyou  j5x)m  the  beginning,  but 
became  such  later.  Such  a  contrast  as  this,  which  is  lefb 
unexpressed  elsewhere  also  (1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  14;  John 
i.  14 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1;  2  Pet.  i.  16),  is  necessary  in  order  to 
explain  the  air*  o^pxn^^  since  the  trustworthiness  of  a  witness 
and  the  value  of  his  testimony  is  by  no  means  conditioned 
upon  his  having  had  a  personal  connection  with  the  details 
of  the  history  from  the  beginning.  The  centurion  at  the 
cross,  a  member  of  the  Sanhednn  like  Nicodemus,  Lazarus 
in  Bethany,  a  travelling  companion  of  Paul's,  were  the 
really  classic  witnesses  for  the  portions  of  the  history  in 
which  they  took  part  But  those  from  whom  the  tradition 
was  received,  the  persons  to  whom  the  Christian  Church 
owed  its  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Christian  Mstory  and 
the  faith  which  was  based  upon  these  facts,  were  of  a 
different  class.  Although  no  one  of  them  could  have 
experienced  every  detail  which  Luke  designs  to  set  forth, 
taken  together  they  may  be  considered  witnesses  of  the 
whole  series  of  events  in  question,  and  recipients  of  a  call 
which  made  it  their  duty  to  communicate  their  knowledge 
of  these  facts  to  others. 

As  to  the  second  phrase,  the  ministry  of  the  word^ 
aw  apxrr:  clearly  means  ^firom  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  preaching  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,''  and 
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possibly  Acts  L  22,  x.  37,  John  xv.  s7,  cf.  vi.  64,  xvi.  4, 
indicate  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  same  phrase  in' 
relation  to  the  eye-tuitnesses.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Luke  has  chosen  an  expression  to  describe 
the  call  of  the  original  witnesses  which  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  apostles,  but  which,  leaving  the  air  afrxri^  out  of 
account,  includes  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  SuiKovia ' 
Tov  Xoyov  (Acts  vi  4,  xiii.  5,  xx.  24,  xxvi.  16  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5, 
iv.  1 ;  Col.  i.  7,  25 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12,  v.  17 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  15, 
iv.  2,  5),  Even  if  this  circle  is  limited  by  the  air'  ap)(ry: 
to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  work  ever  since  the 
first  years  of  the  gospel  preaching,  if  not  from  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  it  is  not  confiLned  to  the  apostles,  but  includes 
persons  like  Philip  (Acts  viiL  4£),  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
(Acts  L  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  7),  and  other  apxcuoi  iiaOrfral 
(Acts  xxL  16).  In  the  second  place,  this  is  true  also  of 
the  an  apjfTfi  ainiwrfu.  Even  where  the  latter  expression 
is  limited  to  the  apostles,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  refer 
with  equal  literalness  to  the  same  point  of  time  for  all ; 
sinoe  Matthew,  for  example,  became  a  companion  of  Jesus 
much  later  than  did  Peter  and  John.  Moreover,  since 
the  apostles  were  chosen  still  later,  on  this  assumption 
important  parts  of  the  gospel  history  would  be  excluded 
from  the  realm  covered  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 
Of  aU  the  gospel  writers,  Luke  in  particular  could  not 
have  regarded  either  the  choosing  of  the  apostles  or  the 
baptism  of  John  as  the  beginning  of  Christian  history, 
from  which  point  of  time  the  Church  had  received  an 
account  based  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses;  for 
both  in  i.  3  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  he  places 
the  beginning  of  the  history  which  he  is  about  to  set  forth 
at  a  point  very  feu:  back.  Account  must  be  taken  also  of 
the  contents  of  Luke  L  5-ii.  52.  What  was  the  length  of 
Mary's  life,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  N.T.  after  the 
events  recorded  in  Acts  i.  14,  and  who  is  not  referred  to 
at  all  outside  the  historical  books,  e^i^cept  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  and 
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heie  not  by  name,  we  do  not  know.  The  brothers  of 
Jesus  also  were  ''ministers  of  the  word/'  and  the  fact 
that  they  retained  a  critical  attitude  towards  Jesus  until 
the  last  makes  them  none  the  less  eye-witnesses  of  the 
history  of  His  early  life  (voL  i.  104  f ). 

Beverting  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  entire  circle  of  the  original  witnesses  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  transmitted  the  facts  to  the  growing  Church 
(irapeSoaav  17/iZy),  we  infer,  more  from  the  context  of  the 
prologue  than  from  the  language  used  in  it  (n.  8),  that 
it  must  have  been  by  oral  narratives.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  the  chief  business  of  the  ''  ministers  of  the 
word  "  not  to  write  books,  but  to  proclaim  the  unwritten 
gospel  (§  48).  In  the  second  place,  irapehoaav  ^fuv  can 
refer  to  the  composition  of  one  or  more  Gospels  only 
in  case  all  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  ministers  of  the 
word  edited  a  single  Gospel  together,  or  each  one  of 
them  prepared  a  separate  GrospeL  But  both  suppositions 
are  equally  absurd.  The  only  thing  in  which  all  of  these 
witnesses  could  have  had  part  was  the  oral  transmission  of 
the  facts,  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  the 
third  place,  the  work  of  the  writers  with  whom  Luke 
classifies  himself  could  not  be  called  an  avarafyurOa^ 
hvrfqiTiv  if  they  had  possessed  the  facts,  which  they 
designed  to  set  forth  before  them,  in  several  writings 
prepared  by  the  original  witnesses,  i.e.  in  the  form  of 
written  narrative  (S^^^rci?);  for  such  narratives  must 
have  had  some  plan,  and  the  work  of  these  writers  would 
necessarily  have  consisted  in  some  sort  of  a  rearrangement 
of  the  plan  and  exposition  of  the  material  found  in  these 
books.  The  expression  in  ver.  1  means  that  Luke's 
numerous  predecessors  collected  and  themselves  arranged 
for  the  first  time  into  a  connected  and  continuous  narra- 
tive, facts  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  testified  to  and 
narrated  in  detail  only  as  occasion  demanded.  In  the 
fourth  place,  if,  in  ver.  2,  Luke  was  thinking  of  written 
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reooids  of  the  original  witnesses,  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  justification  of  his  undertaking  to  call  attention 
to  the  example  of  many  before  him  who,  without  being 
eye-witnesses,  had  undertaken  work  similar  to  his  own. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
show  that  the  writings  of  the  original  witnesses  did  not 
render  superfluous  those  of  others  writing  in  the  second 
generation  and  dependent  upon  the  original  witnesses, 
and  to  indicate  how  this  was  so.  The  presupposition 
which  lies  behind  this  entire  justification  of  his  under- 
taking seems  to  be  that  the  original  witnesses  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  were  the  ones  originally  called 
to  be  its  historians,  but  that  they  did  not  undertake  this 
task ;  so  that  now  it  was  necessary  for  others,  who  were 
apparently  much  less  suited  to  its  accomplishment,  to 
venture  upon  this  work.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  Luke 
knew  nothing  of  a  Gospel  written  hy  one  of  the  apostles 
and  personal  disciples  of  Jesus. 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  gospel  writings,  how- 
ever, of  which  he  did  have  some  knowledge,  there  is  at 
least  one  with  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
that  exactly  suits  his  description,  namely,  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  This  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  not  among 
the  original  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  but 
who  became  both  in  the  later  course  of  the  history  of 
Christianity.  He  was  dependent,  consequently,  upon  the 
testimony  of  these  original  witnesses,  especially  upon  that 
of  Peter,  for  the  most  important  part  of  the  gospel  history. 
Their  narratives  were  the  norm  to  which  Mark  conformed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  source  from  which  he 
drew.  We  say  principal  source,  because  Luke  does  not 
say  more  of  his  predecessors — ^if  we  have  correctly  inter- 
preted him  to  mean  that  the  "many"  actually  became 
eye-witnesses  during  the  course  of  the  history  which  it  was 
their  task  to  set  forth,  so  that  they  were  not  dependent 
upon  the  tradition  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  from 

Yot.  ni«  4 
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the  beginning  for  everything  they  wrote.  The  reference 
of  Luke's  description  to  the  Grospel  of  Mark  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  Mark  is  dependent  in  many  places 
upon  the  Aramaic  Matthew,  since  Luke  did  not  necessarily 
know  that  this  relation  existed.  Moreover,  an  Aramaic 
book,  so  long  as  it  remained  untranslated  into  Greek,  was 
outside  of  the  range  of  the  knowledge  of  a  Greek  like 
Luke,  even  if  he  had  heard  of  its  existence ;  while  it  was 
entirely  outside  Theophilus'  range  of  vision.  Nor  can 
the  applicability  of  the  description  to  Mark  be  denied, 
because  the  subjects  with  which  these  histories  deal  are 
described  as  ir€ir\7ipo4>ofyqiiha.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
Luke  could  speak  of  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
own  time  without  implying  that  they  were  known  to  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  completed  form  in  which  they 
were  known  to  hint  In  the  second  place,  Luke  does  not 
say  that  his  predecessors  set  forth  the  entire  history  of 
Christianity,  but  that  they  undertook  to  construct  a 
narrative  dealing  with  it.  When  we  recall,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Mark's  work  was  never  completed,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  probably  designed  to  reach  down 
to  and  include  the  history  of  the  apostolic  preaching  (vol. 
ii.  479),  it  would  seem  that  Mark  was  just  the  kind  of  a 
work  that  Luke  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  description 
in  i.  1-2. 

Inasmuch  as  a  Mark  and  many  others,  whose  names 

we  do  not  know,  had  undertaken  to  write  concerning  the 

history  of  Christianity,  Luke  also,  overcoming  the  doubts 

betrayed  in  his  preface,  decided  on  the  basis  of  careful 

investigation,  which  went  back  to  the  beginning,  to  set 

forth  for  Theophilus'  benefit  in  order  and  in  writing  all 

the  facts  in  question,  having  in  view  the  purpose  which 

%  has  already  been  discussed  (n.  9).     The  language  Luke 

1  uses   does  not  give  the  impression   that  he  made  the 

I  investigations  upon  which   his   narrative  is  based  after 

[his  decision  to  write,  nor  that  these  investigations  were 


j^.\^"-  ^ 
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carried  on  as  the  plan  was  developed.  It  would  seem 
rather  ~tEat»  for  other  reasons,  and  because  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  &ctB^  he  had  already  investigated  all  the 
facts  in  question  carefully  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
now  he  had  decided  to  set  them  forth  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  Theophilus  a  service  which  the  latter 
had  probably  requested.  Inasmuch  as  Luke  implies  at 
the  outset  in  ver.  2  that  he,  like  tl^e  other  gospel  writers, 
did  not  belong  to  the  company  of  those  who  had  been 
eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  earUer 
events  only  from  the  oral  traditions  of  those  who  were 
such,  it  follows  that  his  investigations  must  have  been 
inquiries  into  these  oral  traditions,  and  that  these  inquiries 
were  made  of  persons  who  handed  these  traditions  down. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  possible  for 
Luke  to  inquire  of  the  original  witnesses  themselves 
concerning  all  the  details,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
"we,"  which  is  used  twice  at  the  beginning  (vv.  1,  2), 
identifies  Luke  not  only  with  the  writers  with  whom  he 
compares  himself,  but  likewise  with  the  Christian  Church, 
which  owed  to  these  original  witnesses  the  knowledge  of 
its  origin  and  early  history.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Luke  received  the  tradition  from  the  original  witnesses 
indirectly.  If,  however,  the  investigations  to  which  Luke 
refers  were  as  comprehensive  and  as  carefrd  as  he  assures 
08  they  were,  he  must  have  made  every  eflfort  to  secure 
tiie  testimony  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  oldest  pos- 
sessors of  the  tradition  in  proportion  as  he  was  able  to 
consult  such  persons.  If  the  author  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  Antioch  as  early  as  the  year  40  (above,  p.  2), 
and  if  he  is  identical  with  the  narrator  in  the  "we" 
sections  of  Acts,  and  with  the  Luke  of  the  Pauline 
letters,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  secure  informa- 
tion directly  from  prominent  first-hand  witnesses  of  the 
Christian  tradition.    Although  he  does  not  say  in  so  many 
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words  that  he  made  use  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessors, 
he  does  not  deny  it.  So  far  as  the  Gospel  is  concerned, 
the  KoBon^  nrapiioaav  fjfitv  means  that  he  made  the  testimony 
of  these  original  witnesses  alone  his  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  tradition.  But 
this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  ap- 
preciated and  used  the  work  of  earlier  writers,  who  used 
practically  the  same  sources  as  himself,  but  who  in  special 
points  drew  from  sources  no  longer  at  Luke's  command,  or 
which  had  never  been  accessible  to  him.  A  man  of  the 
literary  training  which  the  style  of  the  dedication  shows 
the  author  to  have  possessed,  could  not  have  been  in- 
different to  writings,  known  to  him,  which  dealt  with 
the  same  topics  as  his  own  (c£  §  61),  even  if  his  own 
investigations  among  the  sources  of  the  oral  tradition, 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  he  wrote,  and  the  corre- 
sponding arrangement  of  his  book  made  him  independent 
of  his  predecessors. 

Since  his  preparatory  studies  took  him  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  history  which  he  was  to  set  forth  {aw»6ev)^ 
this  was  also  the  natural  point  at  which  to  begin  his 
account.  Comparison  of  Luke  i.  5-iv.  15  with  Mark 
i.  1-15  will  show  what  is  meant.  This  was  one  of  the 
means  by  which  a  man  like  Theophilus  might  be  im- 
pressed with  the  trustworthiness  of  the  history  of 
Christianity.  A  further  means  is  suggested  by  xaOepj^, 
For  inasmuch  as  the  facts  in  question  were  ^historical, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be 
set  forth  must  in  a  general  way  correspond  to  the  order 
in  which  they  took  place.  But  we  do  not  know  definitely 
how  far  Luke,  notwithstanding  the  carefulness  of  his 
investigations,  was  in  a  position  to  give  the  exact 
chronology.  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  this  expression 
he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  chronological  accuracy  is 
the  main  point  in  his  narrative,  but  that  he  intends  to 
give  a  logically  connected  historical  account  in  which 
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what  precedes  prepares  for  and  explains  what  follows, 
t  in   contrast   to    the    disconnected    narratives    to  which 
Theophilus  had  been  heretofore  accustomed. 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  question  as  to  how 
much  ground  Luke  intended  his  account  to  cover — ^in 
other  words,  to  what  work  and  to  what  sort  of  a  work 
the  dedication  refers.  The  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
was  early  united  with  the  other  Gospels,  which  were 
generally  considered  a  unit  even  after  the  codex  form  of 
manuscript  came  into  use  {GK^  L  61  ff.),  with  the  con- 
sequent separation  of  Luke  from  Acts,  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  denying,  as  is  frequently  done,  that  these  two 
books  belonged  together,  being  parts  of  one  work,  and 
that  both  are  covered  by  the  prologue  (n.  10).  The  W, 
prologue  itself  shows  that  the  work  whichJit-Hrtroduces  / 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  Gospel;  ""IGP  Luke  meant  the 
prologue  to  cover  only  tiie^Eistory  of  Jesus  up  to  the  time 
of  His  ascension;  the  statement  of  the  theme,  namely,  t& 

werXffpc&o^fjbha^  iv  fjfuif  irpdrffjLara,  is  inexplicable.      Why 

did  not  Luke  use  some  such  expression  as  that  in  Acts  L  1, 
or  such  an  expression  as  John  used  in  his  testimony  re- 
garding Mark  (vol.  ii.  453,  n.  14),  or  rit  irepi  rov  Iriaov 
so  frequently  employed  by  himself  (vol.  ii.  377,  n.  2), 
which  would  serve  as  a  general  description  of  writings 
covering  the  gospel  history  and  likewise  of  his  own  ?  If 
he  had  a  general  conception  of  the  history  of  Christianity, 
and  if  he  thought  of  this  history  as  reaching  a  definite 
consmmnation  in  his  own  time,  he  must  have  intended- in 
the  nature  of  the  case  to  set  it  forth  in  its  completeness. 
Just  as  he  planned  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  {iwo0€p\ 
so  he  must  have  purposed  to  carry  the  narrative  down  to 
its  oonclusion.  This  historical  period  was,  however,  by 
no  means  concluded  with  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  command  to  convert  all  peoples  (Luke  xxiv.  44-49) ; 
and  even  if  a  Christian  had  regarded  these  events  as  the 
practical  conclusion  of  the  t^  hf  ^fwf  irpw^^ra^  there  is  no 
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conceivable  reason  why  it  should  be  expressly  stated  that 
they  were  completed,  when  no  more  was  meant  than  that 
they  had  happened.  Furthermore,  we  found  it  suggested 
in  ver.  2  that  Luke,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  e,g. 
Mark,  became  an  eye-witness  and  a  minister  of  the  word 
during  the  course  of  events  which  he  was  attempting  to 
set  forth.  Since,  however,  both  according  to  his  own 
testimony  and  that  of  the  tradition,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  he  must  have  included  among 
the  events  to  be  set  forth  those  thai  took  place  in  the 
apostolic  age,  in  which  other  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word  were  added  to  those  who  had  been  such  from 
the  beginning.  We  should  expect  also  that  in  the  course 
of  the  work  the  writer  would  at  least  indicate  the  point 
where  he  passes  to  the  account  of  events  in  which  he 
himself  took  part. 

If  the  third  Gospel  were  all  we  had  firom  Luke's  hand, 
we  should  certainly  infer  from  the  prologue  that  only  the 
first  part  of  his  work  is  preserved  to  us.  But  we  have 
also  Acts,  which  is  ascribed  to  Luke  quite  as  unanimously 
as  is  the  Gospel.  Acts  is  likewise  dedicated  to  Theophilus, 
and  is,  moreover,  represented  to  be  the  second  part  of  a 
larger  work,  the  first  part  of  which  set  forth  the  deeds 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  establish  the  connection  between  the  two,  the  deeds 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  set  forth  in  the  first  book  are 
declared  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  work  continued  after 
His  departure  (Acts  i.  1 ;  n.  10).  This  is  the  authenticated 
interpretation  of  the  "n-errXtjpofjiopTjM^fov  in  Luke  i.  1.  If 
all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  before  His  ascension  was  a 
beginning  which  required  to  be  continued  and  completed, 
the  Grospel  was  not  planned  without  reference  to  Acts, 
and  the  two  together  constitute  a  single  work,  the  intro- 
duction to  which  is  Luke  i.  1-4.  So  in  Acts  we  find 
confirmation  of  the  preliminary  reference  in  iw'  ^PXV^. 
The   "  we "  of  Acts  xi.  27  f.  (above,  p.  4,  n.  3),  xvi. 
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10-17,  XX.   5   (or  XX,   6)-xxi    18,   xxvii    l-xxviiL    16 

GOiresponds  to  the  "I"  of  the  prologue  and  of  Acts  L  1. 

The  author  permits  us  to  recognise  him  as  an  eye-witness 

of  events  which  he  describes  in   his   history.     At  the 

beginning  of  each  book,  where,  as  the  author,  he  contrasts 

himseK  to  Theophilus,  he  unconsciously  uses  "  I."    Where 

he  appears  as  an  actor  in  the  narrative  he  does  not  use 

this  designation,  nor  does  he  employ  his  name,  which 

possibly  could  have  been  taken  to  refer  to  some  person 

other  than  the  author,  but  uses  '*  we,"  thus  choosing  the 

middle   course   between  the  two  tendencies  of  ancient 

historians  in  setting  forth  events  in  which  the  narrator 

had  part.     These  manifested  themselves,  on  the  one  hand, 

in  the  effort  to  secure  objectivity  in  the  narrative,  which 

seemed  to  be  sacrificed  when  the  personality  of  the  author 

was  introduced ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  desire  to 

make  it  clear  that  the  things  recorded  were  not  mere 

hearsay,  but  based  on  the  author's  own  experience  (n.  11). 

According  to  xi.  27  £,  the  author  was  not  one  of  the 

prophets  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  in  the 

year  40  (see  Part  XI. ),  but  was  a  member  of  the  Church 

in  Antioch ;  and,  since  he  clearly  was  not  a  Jew,  he  must 

have  been  one  of  the  Hellenists  converted  before  Paul's 

or  even  Barnabas'  arrival  in  Antioch,  through  the  influence 

of  persons    &om    C3rprus    and    Cyrene  who    had   fled 

originally   from  Jerusalem  (Acts   id.   20  f.).     Since  the 

narrative   preceding  Acts  xvi.   10,  where  the  "we"  is 

introduced  for  the  second  time,  is  of  a  very  summary 

character,    it    is    impossible   to    determine    exactly  the 

moment  when  Luke   joined    Paul.     He  is  the  fourth 

member  of  Paul's  party  when,  with  Silas  and  Timothy, 

the  latter  reached  Troas  on  the  second  missionary  journey, 

and  he  was  with  them  during  the  journey  to  Macedonia, 

and  during  their  stay  in  Philippi  (n.  12).     Inasmuch  as 

the  "we"  does  not  appear  again  until  the  passage  in 

which  Paul  is  represented  as  setting  out  on  a  journey 
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from  Philippi,  about  the  time  of  the  Passover  in  the  year 
58  (xz.  5 ;  D.  13),  it  appears  that  Luke  was  in  Philippi 
during  the  five  or  six  years  intervening,  after  which  he 
accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  7,  13-15,  xxL  1-18). 
According  to  the  prologue,  his  interest  in  the  tradition 
was  not  entirely  new  when  this  was  written ;  and  if  he 
began  to  feel  this  interest  as  early  as  this  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  satisfy  it  which  was  afforded  him  by 
intercourse  with  early  disciples  (Acts  xxi  16),  with  James 
(xxi.  18),  and  with  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses 
from  the  beginning.  Since  he  accompanied  Paul  on  his 
journey  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  60  (xxviL  1— 
xxviii.  16),  it  is  probable  that  he  remained  in  Palestine, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Csesarea,  during  the  whole  of  the  two 
years  and  a  quarter  during  which  Paul  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  that  city.  If  Luke  is  the  author,  we  have 
information  concerning  him  for  a  considerable  time  longer. 
He  was  with  Paul  during  both  the  first  and  second 
Roman  imprisonments  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11).  He  seems  to  have  remained  in  Rome  &om  his 
arrival  in  the  spring  of  the  year  61  until  after  the  year 
66. 

The  statement  of  the  prologue  about  the  ministry  of 
the  word  likewise  receives  confirmation  in  the  N.T.  Not 
only  does  Paul  call  Luke  one  of  his  fellow-workers 
(PhilenL  24),  but  the  author  of  Acts  describes  himself 
in  xvi.  10,  13,  17  as  being  engaged  with  Paul,  Silas, 
and  Timothy  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  Philippi.  If  he 
remained  here  for  a  number  of  years  (see  above),  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  performed  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in 
addition  to  his  regular  medical  calling,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  ancient  tradition  which  makes  Luke  the  brother 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18  may  have  a  basis  in  fact 
(above,  p.  6,  n.  6). 

If  from  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  Acts  is  an 
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integral  part  of  the  historical  work  introduced  by  Luke 
i  1-4,  this  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  that  the  work 
which  Luke  planned  to  write  reached  its  intended  con- 
clusion with  Acts  xzviiL  31.  It  is  certainly  a  significant 
point  in  the  history  of  Christianity  which  is  reached  at 
the  dose  of  the  second  book.  After  having  overcome 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  multiply  themselves,  Paul 
has  at  last  reached  Rome,  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  the  longed-for  goal  of  his  plans  (Acts  six.  21, 
xnii.  11,  XXV.  11,  21,  25,  xxvii  24,  xxviiL  14-16; 
of.  Rom.  i.  10-15,  xv.  22-29),  and  although  under  arrest 
the  apostle  is  able  to  preach  the  gospel  without  hindrance 
in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  But  not  a  single  detail  of 
his  preaching  during  these  two  years  is  recorded ;  much 
less  is  said  about  it  even  than  about  his  three  weeks' 
preaching  in  Thessalonica,  xvii.  1-9.  The  reader,  whose 
attention  has  been  kept  fixed  upon  this  goal  since  xix.  21, 
is  bitterly  disappointed,  not  only  because  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  sketch  in  Acts  xxviii.  30  £,  but  particularly 
because  nothing  is  said  about  the  outcome  of  Paul's  trial, 
which  has  been  in  view  ever  since  xxv.  10  £,  xxviL  24. 
A  more  awkward  conclusion  of  the  work  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  This  is  not  explained  by  the  assumption, 
which  was  made  in  early  times,  but  is  incapable  of  being 
proved,  that  Luke  wrote  or  concluded  his  book  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  two  years  (above,  p.  7  f., 
n.  7).  The  fact  that  he  writes  Sieriav  S)\jqv  proves  that 
he  knew  what  event  brought  to  an  end  the  condition 
described,  which  had  lasted  for  two  years.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  that  he  uses  the  imperfect  tense  in  describing 
Paul's  situation  and  activity,  instead  of  saying  that  both 
continued  for  two  years  and  lasted  up  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  shows  clearly  that  the  change  in  Paul's  con- 
dition, with  which  the  author  was  familiar,  put  an  end 
also  to  his  abiding  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  to  the 
preaching  which  he  had  carried  on  unhindered  during 
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this  residence  (vol.  iL  58  f.).  Consequently,  at  the  very 
earliest,  Luke  could  not  have  written  these  lines  before 
Philippians  was  written,  i.e.  before  the  summer  of  63 
(vol.  i.  539  flF.).  But  why  does  not  Luke  tell  us  what  it 
was  which  brought  the  two  years'  residence  to  an  end, 
and  what  the  situation  was  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ? 
In  order  to  explain  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Theophilus  had  been  for  some  time  in  Bome  with 
Luke  and  Paul,  and  hence  was  thoroughly  informed  about 
the  facts  of  which  Luke  here  says  nothing,  although  he 
indicates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  In  that  case 
xxviii.  30  f.  is  superfluous,  and  the  form  of  the  sentence 
is  as  unnatural  as  it  could  well  be.  In  fact,  a  very 
common  custom  (n.  10)  made  the  end  of  the  work  a  most 
fitting  place  in  which  to  explain  to  Theophilus  in  a  second 
address  why  the  author  thought  it  appropriate  to  break 
off  at  this  point  and  to  conclude  his  work  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner  (cf.  2  Tim.  i.  18).  All  that  is  strange  entirely 
disappears,  however,  if  Luke,  having  reached  an  important 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  appropriately 
brought  to  a  close  the  second  book  of  his  work,  at  the 
same  time  intending  to  continue  or  to  complete  it  in 
a  third  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  dose 
of  the  Gospel,  after  the  account  of  the  resurrection,  there 
is  added  a  short  sketch  of  what  happened  up  to  the  time 
of  Jesus'  ascension,  and  of  what  took  place  immediately 
thereafter  (Luke  xxiv.  44-53  ;  n.  14),  and  then  the  author 
begins  the  second  book  by  going  back  again  to  the  time 
between  the  resurrection  and  the  end  of  the  period  during 
which  the  disciples  waited  for  "the  promise  of  the 
Father,"  in  order  to  set  forth  these  events  in  greater 
detail  (Acts  i.  1-26),  telling  us  here  for  the  first  time 
how  the  period  of  waiting  was  brought  to  a  close  (Acts 
ii.  1-47).  In  the  same  way,  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31,  he 
adds  to  the  narrative,  which  up  to  this  point  has  been 
very  detailed,   a  short  sketch  of   the    situation  which 
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followed  the  events  last  narrated,  intending  to  take  up  the 
account  at  this  point  in  his  third  book.  The  only  inap- 
propriateness  in  the  comparison  is  the  fact  that  Paul  does 
not  take  the  place  in  Acts  which  both  in  reality  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Acts  i  1  Jesus  has  in  the  Gospel. 

The  title  Tr/oafe*?  T&v  a'frocrroKMV  is  not  Luke's,  but  is, 
notwithstanding,  of  very  ancient  date,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  title  which  we  have  in  the 
tradition  (n.  15).  Moreover,  it  reproduces  correctly  the 
impression  which  every  reader  gets  from  Acts  of  the 
author's  purpose.  Beginning  with  Acts  i  1,  it  is  his 
purpose  to  set  forth  the  continuation,  through  the  apostles 
and  the  apostolic  Church,  of  the  work  and  teaching  begun 
by  Jesus.  From  chap.  xiii.  onwards,  however,  Acts  is 
simply  a  history  of  missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles 
under  the  leadership  of  Paul.  The  little  which  is  said 
of  the  other  apostles  and  of  the  mother  Church  is 
incidental,  and  is  found  only  in  connections  where  Paul 
and  the  missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles  come  into 
contact  with  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  21).  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  missionary  preaching  of  the  earlier  apostles  and  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  (Acts  zii  1 7 ;  Gal.  ii  9 ;  1  Cor.  iz.  5  ; 
2  Pet.  i  16).  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  this  silence 
on  Luke's  part  is  not  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  from 
the  beginning.  Rather  does  Luke  exhibit  the  character 
of  a  genuine  historian  when  he  gives  a  continuous  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  missionary  work  among  the 
Gentiles  in  chaps.  xiii.-xxviii.,  proving  that  he  did  not 
feel  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  Ka6e^^  of  Luke  i.  3,  to 
write  a  chronicle  or  a  journal  of  the  nature  of  an  historical 
calendar.  But  this  one-sided  development  of  a  single 
thread  of  the  narrative  is  incomprehensible  unless  it  was 
Luke's  intention  in  a  third  book  to  go  back  and  take  up 
again  the  history  of  the  original  apostles. 

A  third  book  is  demanded  also  by  the  prologue.     If 
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Luke  intended  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Christianity  to 
the  point  of  development  which  it  had  reached  up  to  his 
time  (above,  pp.  45,  53),  this  plan  is  by  no  means  carried 
out,  if  the  work  is  complete  in  the  two  books  before  us. 
Wise  remarks  have  been  made  about  the  beautiful  contrast 
between  the  message  of  the  angels  in  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Mary's  chamber  in  Nazareth  (Luke 
i.  11,  28)  and  the  unhindered  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  the  capital  of  the  world  (xxviii  31).  But  the  gospel 
had  been  preached  in  Rome  and  a  large  Church  organised 
there  long  before  Paul's  arrival.  Furthermore,  the 
meagre  sketch  in  Acts  xzviiL  30  f.  is  no  fitting  parallel 
to  the  exalted  poetical  narratives  of  Luke  L  5-56,  and, 
what  is  even  more  to  the  point,  the  close  of  Acts  does 
not  conclude  even  the  history  of  Paul  or  of  the  missionary 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  history 
of  Christianity.  The  author  who  wrote  Luke  xxiv.  47 
and  Acts  i.  8,  and  the  Luke  who  was  with  the  imprisoned 
apostle  when  he  wrote  2  Tim-  iv.  7,  17,  could  not  have 
regarded  the  Christian  preaching  as  practically  at  an  end 
before  Paul  so  regarded '  it.  Moreover,  anyone  giving 
such  a  repeated  and  full  account  as  Luke  gives  of  Jesus' 
prophecy  concerning  the  judgment  of  Jerusalem  (Luke 
xxi.  32;  c£  xix.  41-44,  xxi.  20-24,  xxiii  28-31)  could 
not  well,  before  the  year  70,  have  thought  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  as  having  reached  its  conclusion  even 
temporarily. 

But  if  the  events  recorded  in  2  Tim.,  the  death  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  already 
taken  place  (§  62),  the  writer  had  abundant  material  for 
a  third  book.  And  that  he  actually  intended  to  add  a 
rpiro^  X0709  when  he  began  the  second  book,  or  at  least 
when  he  revised  it  after  it  was  completed,  he  himself 
indicates  in  Acts  i  1 ;  since  it  is  not  conceivable  that  one 
who  could  write  the  finished  sentences  which  we  have  in 
Luke  i  1-4  should  have  made  the  mistake  of  writing 
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in  Acts  i.  1,  if  he  intended  to  say  that  the  Gospel  was  the 
fiist  of  two  books  only  and  not  one  of  a  number  of  books 
(n.  16).  For,  in  this  passage,  he  is  not  following  an  older 
sonice  in  which  there  were  Hebraisms,  and  the  style  of 
which  was  otherwise  inferior,  but  is  freely  expressing  his 
own  thoughts  at  the  beginning  of  a  book.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  what  we  have  lost,  either  because  of  Luke's 
fekilore  to  write  this  third  book,  or,  what  is  less  probable, 
because  of  its  disappearance  immediately  after  it  was 
written.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  petty  fabricators 
of  the  second  century,  who  were  fond  of  treating  the 
material  which  Luke  had  reserved  for  his  third  book.  In 
all  the  apocryphal  literature  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  apostles  which  is  preserved  to  us,  we  notice  dependence 
upon  Luke's  second  book  and  imitation  of  his  style,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  page  of  it  even  remotely  comparable 
to  one  of  the  chapters  of  our  Acts  (n.  17). 

Even  before  the  particular  material  which  Luke 
worked  over,  the  sources  which  he  employed,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  accounts,  are  investigated,  it  is 
possible  to  affirm  that  he  kept  in  view  throughout  his 
work  the  purposes  expressed  and  suggested  in  his  dedi- 
cation. He  does  not,  like  Matthew,  write  an  apology 
on  behalf  of  Christ  and  His  Church  in  order  to  meet 
objections  of  a  national  character.  Nor  does  he,  like 
Mark,  present,  from  a  single  point  of  view,  narratives 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  his  memory  by  frequent 
hearing  and  repetition.  His  design  is  rather,  as  a  Greek 
historian,  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  completion  which  it  had  reached  in  his 
own  time,  and  he  aims  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  his 
exposition,  based  upon  thorough  investigation  and  pre- 
senting the  whole  development  of  Christianity  connectedly, 
shall  impress,  with  a  sense  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  traditions^  a  cultured  Gentile  who  has  heard 
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much  about  the  facts  which  are  current  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  held  to  be  the  basis  of  its  faith,  who  has 
become  interested  in  this  history,  and  whose  relations  to 
individual  Christians,  like  the  author,  are  friendly. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  impresses  us  when  we 
compare  Luke  with  the  other  Gospels  is  the  effort  to 
show  how  one  thing  develops  out  of  another.  If  the  mpi 
&v  learrrxrfiifri  (Luke  i.  4)  means  anything,  Theophilus  must 
already  have  heard  something  about  John,  the  forerunner 
of  Jesus,  possibly  no  more  than  what  is  said  about  him 
in  Mark  i  2-8  or  Matt.  iii.  1-12.  Luke  gives  an  account 
of  the  messages  which  indicated  the  future  significance  of 
the  Baptist  eyen  before  his  birth,  of  the  hopes  awakened 
by  his  birth,  of  his  hermit  life  (i.  80),  and  of  his  call  to 
be  a  prophet  (iii.  2 ;  cf.  Jer.  i.  4).  The  unusual  character 
of  the  circumstances  of  John's  birth  helped  to  render 
faith  in  the  greater  miracle  of  Jesus'  birth  easier,  not 
only  for  Jesus*  own  mother  (i  36  f.),  but  also  for  the 
reader  of  Luke's  Gospel.  The  kinship  and  Mendly 
relation  between  the  two  families,  and  the  mingling  of 
their  hopes  in  connection  with  the  children,  make  more 
comprehensible  the  subsequent  relations  between  John 
and  Jesus.  If,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  Theophilus 
had  heard  that  the  Christ  whom  the  Christians  followed 
was  called  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  if,  as  was  probable,  he 
had  heard  also  that  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  it  was 
natural  for  Luke  to  explain  to  him  the  combination  of 
circumstances  by  which  it  came  about  that  the  parents 
of  Jesus,  who  lived  in  Nazareth,  journeyed  to  BetMehem 
shortly  before  His  birth  (ii  1-5,  i.  26  f.).  In  keeping 
with  the  brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  child 
John  into  the  type  of  man  that  he  afterwards  became 
(L  80),  is  the  story  concerning  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus, 
which,  in  its  setting  (ii.  40,  51-52),  is  meant  to  serve  as 
a  clear  proof  of  the  extremely  happy  but  entirely  natura] 
and  thoroughly  human  development  of  the  child  Jesus. 
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While  the  eflFort  to  treat  the  material  *'  pragmatically  " 
generally  involves  the  retention  of  the  proper  chrono- 
logical order,  it  is  nevertheless   evident  from  the  outset 
that  this  order  is  not  observed  at  the  expense  of  this 
desired  "pragmatism."     In  i.  80  the  history  of  John's 
life  is  told  np  to  the  point  where  it  is  taken  up  again  in 
iii  2,  while  ii.  1  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier  date,  a  few 
months  later  than  the  events  recorded  in  i.  57-79.     The 
history  of   the  Baptist's   public  work  is  developed  in 
iii  19,  20  to  its  conclusion,  which  must  have  been  at 
least  several  months  afber  its  beginning  (iii  2).     But  in 
iii  21,  when  he  takes  up  again  the  history  of  the  man 
Jesus,  he  begins  with  an  event  which  took  place  long 
before    the    arrest    of   the    Baptist,    and    gives    Jesus' 
genealogical  descent  at  this  point  instead  of  in  connection 
with  i  27.     The  contrast  between  the  divine  sonship  of 
Jesus  revealed  from  heaven  and  His  supposed  and  out- 
wardly valid  descent  from  Joseph  (iii  22,  23),  is  of  much 
more  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  author  than  the  mere 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  material  in  its  chrono- 
logical order.     No  specific  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  John  was  in  prison  when  Jesus  began  His  work  in 
Galilee,  described  from  iv.  14  onwards,  and  when  John 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  ask  the  now  famous  question 
(vii  19 ;  cL  per  contra  Matt.  iv.  12,  xi  2 ;  Mark  i.  14). 
Nor  can  the  reader  infer  this  from  the  order  of  events  in 
iii  18-28.     Even  if  he  could,  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  author's  mean- 
ing in  all  the  narratives  that  follow  iii.  23.     What  is  true 
of  Luke  iii  21,  which  goes  back  to  a  point  of  time  prior 
to  iii  20,  and  of  the  account  of  the  temptation  (iv.  1-13), 
which  precedes  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  as  is  shown  by 
its  immediate  connection  with  the  account  of  the  baptism 
and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  other  traditions,  can   very 
well  be  true  also  of  more  than  one  of  the  narratives 
following  iv.    13.      The  history   of  John   is  evidently 
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concluded  with  iii.  20.  Not  even  his  execution  is 
narrated  later,  though  knowledge  of  it  is  assumed  in 
ix.  7-9. 

It  is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  account  of  John  but 
everywhere,  how  little  Luke  intended  to  reproduce  all  the 
events  in  their  exact  chronological  order.  In  the  account 
of  Jesus'  work  in  Galilee  he  begins  after  a  general  de- 
scription (iv.  14,  15),  by  relating  His  visit  to  His  native 
village,  although  he  does  not  conceal  from  the  reader 
that  Jesus  had  already  done  many  remarkable  works  in 
Capernaum  (iv.  23).  After  this  account  of  the  visit  to 
Nazareth  there  follow  several  chronologically  connected 
incidents  describing  Jesus'  work  in  Capernaum,  the  city 
of  Galilee  most  honoured  by  Jesus  with  His  works 
(iv.  31-42 ;  cf.  iv.  23,  vii.  1,  x.  15).  Finally,  he  shows 
how  the  other  cities  of  Palestine  were  at  the  same  time 
not  neglected  (iv.  43f.).  The  logical  arrangement  of  the 
material  which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  chronological 
order  is  not  due  to  dogmatic  considerations,  as  in  the  case 
of  Matthew,  but  arises  from  Luke's  historical  method. 
If  we  accept  the  reading  7^9  *IovBala^  in  iv.  44,  which  is 
the  better  attested  reading,  and  which  is  to  be  considered 
genuine  also,  because  its  character  is  such  that  it  could 
not  well  have  been  invented  (n.  18),  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Luke  intends  his  first  description  of  Jesus'  work  in 
Galilee  to  be  concluded  at  iv.  43  with  Jesus'  explanation 
that  the  nature  of  His  calling  made  it  necessary  for  Him 
to  preach  also  to  the  other  cities,  i.e.  to  all  the  cities  of 
the  people  and  land  to  which  He  was  sent.  Although 
this  statement  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  limit  Jesus' 
work  to  Galilee,  in  the  general  statement  that  follows 
(iv.  44),  which  may  apply  to  many  of  the  separate 
narratives  which  follow,  Luke  goes  on  to  say  that  Jesus, 
true  to  His  word,  did  not  limit  Himself  to  Capernaum,  or 
Nazareth,  or  even  Galilee,  but  preached  in  the  sjmagogues 
of  Judea,  i.e.  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land 
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(iL  18).  The  general  description  of  iv.  14  f.  is  not, 
therefore,  repeated  in  ver.  43  £,  but  there  is  substituted 
for  it  a  description  of  a  very  different  and  much  more 
comprehensive  ch^K(6ter,  which  may  even  be  contrasted 
to  iv.  14  £  Coiisequently  the  reader,  having  only  Luke's 
accoujit,  is  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  part  of  Palestine  to 
look  for  the  places  which  the  author  sometimes  groups 
together  in  a  summary  fashion  (viii.  1,  4,  ix.  6,  x.  1), 
sometimes  mentions  separately,  but  without  names  or 
any  other  indication  of  their  geographical  location  (v.  12, 
viL  11,  37,  X.  38,  xiii.  10),  especially  since  he  sometimes 
mentions  all  the  villages  of  Judea  together  (v.  17).  If 
it  were  not  known  from  other  sources  whei^e  Nain  was 
situated  (viL  11),  one  might  be  led  by  Luke's  account 
to  seek  it  in  Judea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village 
mentioned  in  x.  38,  the  name  of  which  is  given  in 
John  xL  1,  18,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  was  situated 
near  Jerusalem,  so  far  as  Luke's  account  is  concerned, 
could  have  been  in  Galilee.  There  are  occasional  state- 
ments which  throw  light  upon  the  situation  of  separate 
localities  (viii.  27,  cf.  ver.  26,  ix.  51,  52,  56,  xiii  22). 
But  these  are  of  no  great  importance,  since  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  narratives  follow  each  other  without 
any  indication  as  to  time  order  (v.  1,  12,  17,  viii.  4,  19, 
22,  ix.  1,  7,  xL  1, 14,  etc.).  It  is  seldom  even  remarked 
that  an  event  recorded  after  another  occurred  in  this 
order  (v.  27,  viii.  1,  ix.  28,  x.  1).  The  use  of  such 
expressions  as  "on  one  of  the  days"  (v.  17,  viii.  22, 
XX.  1),  which  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Gospels,  and 
the  rarity  of  definite  indications  as  to  time  relations 
(vi  1,  viL  1,  11,  ix.  28,  37,  x.  21,  xiii.  1,  31),  show  that 
Lake's  investigations  had  not  enabled  him  to  obtain  an 
exact  idea  of  the  order  in  which  the  gospel  events  took 
place,  and  also  that  he  was  conscious  of  this  fact. 

Although  Luke  shows  an  interest,  not  to  be  observed 
in  the  other  Gkispels,  in  supplying  the  history  of  Jesus' 
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life  with  chronological  notices  (L  36,  iL  21,  22,  42,  iii.  23), 
and  in  connecting  it  chronologically  with  facts  of  uni- 
versal and  national  history  (L  5,  iL  1  £,  iii.  1  f. ;  Acts 
xi.  28,  xviiL  2, 12),  he  does  not  assume  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  chronology  of  Jesus'  public  ministry  which 
it  was  beyond  his  power  to  obtain.  This  is  evidenced  even 
in  connection  with  the  last  days  in  Jerusalem,  both  by  the 
absence  of  connection  between  single  events  in  the  section, 
the  setting  of  which  is  marked  by  the  general  descriptions 
of  xix.  47  f.  and  xxL  37  f.,  and  by  the  use  in  xx.  1  of  the 
same  iv  fitf  r&v  fjfi€p£v  which  occurs  earlier.  What  seems 
to  be  the  account  of  a  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
in  ix.  51-xix.  46  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  only 
apparently  such.  It  may  be  that  the  scattered  notices  of 
this  journey  in  Luke,  while  not  giving  the  order  of  events 
with  entire  correctness,  are  for  the  most  part  accurate 
(n.  19).  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  be 
understood  as  giving  such  a  chronology.  For,  in  the  Jirst 
place,  there  is  no  decemible  relation  among  these  scattered 
notices.  There  is  nothing  here  which  resembles  a  list  of 
stations,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  journeys  in  Acts  (xiii- 
xxviii.).  No  mention  is  made  even  of  the  journey  through 
Perea  (Matt.  xix.  1  ;  Mark  x.  1).  In  the  second  place, 
in  this  section  of  the  book  there  is  the  same  lack  of  con- 
nection between  the  single  narratives  which  occurs  earlier 
{e.g.  xi.  1,  14,  29,  xii.  13,  22,  54,  xiii.  6,  10,  xiv.  1,  xv.  1, 
xyn.  1,  xviL  1,  20,  xviii.  1,  9,  15,  18),  so  that  the  reader 
cannot  tell  when  and  where  the  separate  events  took  place. 
If  we  know  that  what  is  narrated  in  Luke  x.  38-42  took 
place  in  a  village  near  Jerusalem,  our  information  is  not 
derived  from  Luke,  and  it  would  be  a  misunderstanding 
of  his  account  to  infer  from  it  that  this  unnamed  village 
(Bethany)  was  on  the  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and 
farther  removed  from  the  city  than  the  plcu^es  indicated  in 
xiii.  22,  xvii  11,  xviii  31,  35.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  first  notice  regarding  the  journey  to 
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Jerusalem  (ix.  51),  which  is  given  with  a  special  solemnity, 
was  not  intended  to  mark  an  important  transition  in  the 
narrative.  There  is  a  dose  connection  with  what  precedes. 
This  is,  however,  so  throughout.  While  these  scattered 
notices  of  movements  from  place  to  place  have  no  con- 
nection and  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  form  any  clear 
conception  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  there  is  every- 
where evident  a  connection  between  the  contents  of  the 
single  narratives  quite  independent  of  the  chronological 
relations.  In  the  fourth  place,  even  where  places  are 
clearly  indicated,  as  in  ix.  51,  xiii.  22,  xvii  11,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  done  in  order  to  make  clear  events  immediately 
connected  with  them,  and  is  not  designed  to  famish  the 
outlines  of  a  journey.  The  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the 
Passion  and  in  most  parts  of  Acts  the  chronological  order 
is  more  apparent  and  more  strictly  adhered  to,  is  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  more  exact  knowledge  which  the 
writer  had  regarding  these  parts  of  the  history  from  the 
tradition  and  his  own  recollection.  In  the  second  place, 
while  it  was  quite  possible  to  record  single  deeds,  dis- 
courses, and  conversations  which  took  place  during  Jesus' 
Gklilean  tours,  without  knowing  the  order  in  which  they 
took  place,  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  history  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  or  in  an  account  of  the  extension 
of  missionary  work  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  The  narrative 
in  Acts  does  not,  however,  resemble  a  chronicle.  Acts  ix.  1  \ 
refers  back  to  viiL  3,  and  what  is  recorded  in  ix.  1-17  can 
have  taken  place  before  the  events  recorded  in  viii.  5-40. 
In  xL  19  the  narrative  is  taken  up  where  it  had  been  left 
off  in  viii.  1-4,  and  what  is  recorded  in  xi.  22  may  have 
occurred  before  chap.  x.  The  episode  of  chap,  xii  belongs 
before  the  point  in  the  narrative  where  it  is  recorded,  and 
apparently  the  same  is  true  of  xi.  27  (Part  XL).  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  order  of  xviii.  23  and  xix.  1 
(above,  p.  30,  n.  8).  If  Luke  designed  his  proposed 
tiurd  book  to  continue  to  its  completion  the  history  of  the 
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apostles  (above,  p.  58  f.),  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  take  up  the  narrative  again  at  Acts  xiL  17. 
Just  such  a  fact  as  this,  and  Luke's  carefulness  about  his 
chronological  statements  in  the  (rospel,  show  how  conscious 
he  was  that  his  task  was  that  of  a  historian. 

Another  means  which  Luke  uses  to  impress  Theophilus 
with  the  trustworthiness  of  Christian  historical  tradition 
is  the  frequent  connection  of  this  history  with  the  events 
of  political  history.  No  N.T.  writer  except  Luke  mentions 
a  Roman  emperor  by  name.  He  mentions  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  Claudius  (Luke  ii.  1,  iii  1 ;  Acts  zL  28, 
xviii.  2),  and  when  he  says  that  the  famine  prophesied  in 
the  Church  in  Antioch  took  place  under  Claudius  (Acts 
xi.  28),  he  implies  that  the  prophecy  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Caligula,  Claudius'  predecessor  (Part  XL).  The  decrees 
of  Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1)  and  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii  2) 
affect  the  history  of  Christianity.  This  is  not  something 
existing  only  in  the  realm  of  pious  fancy.  It  connects 
itself  chronologically  with  a  definite  year  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (Luke  iii  1).  This  impression  of  the  thoroughly 
real  character  of  Christianity  is  strengthened  by  the  men* 
tion  of  all  the  rulers  throughout  the  region  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  gospel  history  (Luke  iii.  1-2),  and  which  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  ruled  by  Agrippa  n.  (Schttrer, 
i.  594  pSng.  trans,  i.  ii  201]).  The  reader  must  have 
known  that  Quirinius  was  the  governor  of  Syria  (Luke 
ii  2)  and  Grallio  the  governor  of  Achaia  (Acts  xviii  12), 
since  their  governorships  are  mentioned  in  order  to  fix 
dates,  which  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  Sergius  Paulus 
(xiii  7).  In  general  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number 
of  proper  names  in  Luke  is  much  larger  than  in  the  other 
Grospels,  and  that  these  names  include  not  only  those  of 
persons  in  political  life  and  of  actors  in  the  narrative,  but 
also  of  numerous  persons  whose  position  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinate (n.  20).  This  reveals  the  investigator  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  inform  himself  regarding  the  details 
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of  the  lustory  he  records,  and  also  the  story-teller  who 
strove  to  bring  his  characters  out  of  the  shadows  of 
uncertain  tradition  into  the  clear  light  of  reality. 

The  author's  purpose  fully  to  win  over  to  Christianity 
a  Grentile  who  was  still  outside  the  Church  but  favourably 
inclined  to  Christianity,  shows  itself  in  various  ways.  Such 
a  purpose  imposed  upon  the  Christian  historian  a  certain 
reserve.  He  could  not  use  throughout  the  sonorous 
language  of  the  Church,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of 
handling  the  material  objectively,  as  it  were,  and  retaining 
in  his  narrative  a  certain  secular  tone.  Luke  does,  how- 
ever, employ  the  language  of  the  Church  when  frequently 
in  his  narrative  he  calls  Jesus  o  Kvpio^^  a  usage  not  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  and  Mark  (n.  21).  But  this  simply 
shows  that  Luke  was  not  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
gospel  history  who  was  in  daily  intercourse  vith  Jesus, 
but  that  through  their  preaching  he  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  which  accepted  Jesus  as  its  Lord. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  represents  persons  in  personal  inter- 
course with  Jesus  as  addressing  Him  by  His  name,  'I170-0S 
(above,  p.  37  f.),  and  in  six  instances  he  uses  emcrrara,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  which  is  not  an 
ecclesiastical  word  (v.  5,  viii.  24,  45,  ix.  33,  49,  xvii.  13). 
This  replaces  the  Hebrew  Rahbi^  which  Luke  statedly 
avoids,  and  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  hiBda-KoKe,  which 
oocnrs  very  firequently,  and  #cv/)*€,  which  is  only  sparingly 
used. 

Luke's  very  meagre  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  early  led  to  the  introduction  of  whole- 
sale interpolations  in  Luke  xxii.  16-20  (above,  p.  39  f.), 
is  to  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  that  the  narra- 
tive was  intended  for  a  non-Christian.  The  word  spoken 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  bread,  *'  This  is 
My  body/'  could  impress  such  a  person  only  as  a  profound 
figure.  The  single  word  which,  according  to  the  genuine 
text  of  Luke,  Jesus  spoke   as  He  distributed  the  cup, 
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contained  no  reference  to  His  blood,  and  consequently 
suggested  no  mystery.  Heathen  slanders  associated  wiUi 
the  Christian  teaching  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
very  ancient.  Pliny,  in  his  report  to  Trajan,  speaks  as 
if  such  slanders  were  common,  but  not  confirmed  by  his 
judicial  inquiries.  Although  we  cannot  prove  that  these 
slanders  were  current  as  early  as  the  time  when  Luke  was 
written,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  the  case,  or 
rather  it  may  be  inferred  from  Luke's  account.  But  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  Luke 
should  hesitate  to  unveil  this  deepest  mystery  of  Christian 
worship  before  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  uninitiated,  and 
that  he  should  hesitate  to  make  a  remark  about  eating  the 
body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Jesus  which  might  arouse 
the  suspicion  of  one  who  was  still  outside  the  Church. 
In  thus  guarding  the  mystery  Luke  betrays  his  Greek 
character,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  for  Greeks. 
This  shows  itself  also  in  very  many  other  directions. 

Without  in  any  way  elimLting  the  laraeUtish  char- 
€^ter  of  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
(n.  22),  Luke  emphasises  strongly  from  the  very  first  the 
universal  significance  of  Jesus.  That  Jesus  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  David  was  brought  about  by  a  decree  of  the 
emperor,  who,  however,  had  no  thought  of  this  result,  so 
that  it  was  really  due  to  the  overruling  providence  of  God 
(ii.  1).  Angels  proclaim  the  glory  of  Grod,  who  through 
His  Anointed  One  is  to  establish  peace  over  the  whole  earth 
among  men  of  good- will  (ii.  14).  Simeon,  wholly  under 
the  dominance  of  thoroughly  Jewish  ideas  and  forms, 
prophesies  for  the  child  a  saving  and  enUghtening  in- 
fluence upon  all  peoples  (ii.  31  £).  Only  in  Luke  iii.  4-6 
is  the  quotation  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  always 
associated  with  the  Baptist,  continued  so  as  to  include 
the  verse  in  which  the  salvation  announced  by  John  is 
described  as  a  salvation  for  all  flesh  (iiL  6,  cf.  John  zvii.  2). 
The  descent  of  the  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God  is  carried 
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back  beyond  Abraham  to  Adam  and  even  to  God  Himself. 
The  coming  of  Jesus  marks  not  only  the  consummation  of 
the  history  of  Israel^  but  the  consunmiation  of  the  history 
of  the  race,  and  the  divine  sonship  of  men  established  in 
creation  finds  its  consummation  in  the  divine  sonship  of 
Jesus  (iii.  23-38,  cf.  Acts  xvii.  28,  31).  The  account  in 
iv.  1-13,  which  is  thus  introduced,  shows  how  Jesus  as 
the  second  Adam  overcame  the  temptation  by  which  the 
first  Adam  fell.  With  manifest  fondness  he  writes  of 
the  Grentile  whose  faith  was  great  (vii.  2-10),  and  of  the 
merciful  and  grateful  Samaritans  (x.  33,  xvii.  16).  Pilate 
IS  presented  in  a  light  which  is  in  no  way  more  &vourable 
than  that  in  which  he  is  portrayed  in  the  other  Oospels 
(c£  ziiL  1,  xxiii.  25 ;  Acts  ii.  23,  iv.  27),  but  the  thrice 
repeated  witness  of  this  Gentile  to  Jesus'  innocence  is 
much  more  strongly  emphasised  than  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  (xxiii.  4,  14,  15,  22;  Acts  iii.  13).  Besides  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Gentile  centurion  in  xxiii.  47, 
which  seems  to  be  told  here  in  a  form  more  historically 
probable  than  in  Matt,  xxvii  54 ;  Mark  xv.  39.  In  Acts 
viiL  5-xL  18,  Luke  describes  at  length  how  the  natural 
hesitation  of  the  older  apostles  to  turn  to  the  Samaritans 
and  then  to  the  Gentiles  was  overcome  by  the  providence 
of  Grod,  and  in  Acts  xv.  he  shows  how  the  fireedom  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  from  the  law  was  championed  by  the 
Grentile  missionaries  and  acknowledged  by  the  original 
apostles  and  the  mother  Church.  Jesus'  command  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  peoples  upon  earth  (Luke  xxiv. 
47  ;  Acts  i.  8,  ix.  15,  c£  ii.  39,  iii.  25)  is  not  here  obscured 
by  words  which  are  open  to  misinterpretation  and  harsh 
in  tone,  as  we  find  in  Matt.  x.  5,  xv.  21-28 ;  Mark  vii. 
24-30.  Frequently  practical  pietyy  honesty,  and  chari- 
tableness are  declared  to  be  preparations  for  greater  bless- 
ing among  the  Gentiles  (Luke  vii.  2-5 ;  Acts  x.  2-4,  35, 
ziiL  7)  as  well  as  among  the  Jews  (Luke  L  6,  ii.  25,  36  f., 
xix.  8,  xxiii  50,  c£  Acts  xvii  11),  and  the  humane  dis- 
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position  even  of  those  who  have  no  close  relation  tx>  the 
gospel  is  recognised  (Acts  xix.  31,  xxvii.  3,  43,  xxviii  2, 7). 
Sometimes  also  the  official  integrity  of  individuals  is 
simply  related  without  special  attention  being  called  to 
it  (Acts  xviiL  12-17,  xix.  35-41,  xxv.  1-26,  32,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  xxiv.  24-27). 

On  the  other  hand,  Luke,  in  much  stronger  colours 
than  any  other  evangelist,  depicts  Jesus  as  tiie  Jriend  and 
Saviour  of  those  most  deeply  sunk  in  sin  and  farthest 
astray,  and  represents  penitent  humility  as  the  way  of 
salvation  (Luke  v.  8,  29-32,  vil  29,  34,  37-50,  xv.  1-33, 
xviii  9-14,  xixi  7-10,  xxiii.  39-43).  A  Greek  who  read 
the  parables  in  chap.  xv.  would  necessarily  apply  them  to 
men  like  himself  rather  than  to  the  Jews.  While  such 
a  reader  might  be  astonished,  he  would  nevertheless  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  great  ascetic  and  mighty 
prophet  John  preached  an  almost  trivial  moraUty  (iii. 
10-14),  and  that  Jesus,  who  was  free  from  any  gloomy 
asceticism  (v.  33-39,  vii.  34,  xiii.  26),  manifested  deep 
sympathy  with  all  human  sufferings  even  when  thesuflferer 
was  guilty  (vii.  13,  xiii.  15  f.,  xix.  41-44,  xxiii.  28,  c£ 
ver.  34),  avoided  all  narrow  and  violent  fanaticism  (ix. 
49  f.,  54  f.,  xxii.  50£),  and  always  in  word  and  deed 
preached  a  brotherly  love  which  transcended  the  cere- 
monial scruples  of  Judaism  and  went  beyond  the  national 
bounds  (vi.  6-11,  27-36,  x.  25-37,  xL  41-46,  xiii.  10-17, 
xiv.  1-6,  xvii.  11-19,  xix.  7-10).  There  are  also  instances 
where  Jesus  enjoins  good  manners  and  refinement  in  social 
intercourse  (vii.  44-46,  x.  5-11,  xiv.  7-10,  12-14,  xx.  46  £, 
cf.  xiL  37,  but  also  xvii.  7-10).  The  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  material  suggests  a  writer  of  kindred  spirit  with 
the  man  who  wrote  Phil.  iv.  8  (n.  23). 

No  single  moral  obligation  is  so  richly  and  variously 
illustrated  as  that  indicated  by  the  words  poverty  and 
wealth.  In  addition  to  the  account  of  the  rich  young 
man,  the  story  of  the  widow  with  the  mites,  and  several 
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sayings  about  benevolence  which  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  (Luke  vi.  30-136,  xii.  33,  xviii.  18-30, 
XXL  1-4),  the  instances  recorded  in  vi.  24,  zi  41,  zii. 
13-21,  xiv.  12-14,  16-24  (as  regards  this  point  not  to  be 
compared  with  Matt.  xxii.  2-10),  xvi  1-31,  xix.  2-10, 
are  found  only  in  Luke.  Only  in  Luke  xvL  9,  1 1  is  the 
Aramaic  word  mamonaf  which  was  current  in  Antioch 
(vol,  i.  18),  modified  by  the  adjective  unrighteous,  and  in 
xix.  8  an  example  is  given  to  show  by  how  great  un- 
righteousness many  riches  are  accumulated.  Jesus  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  legal  side  of  questions 
about  property  (xii.  13-15),  in  order  that  He  may  lay 
greater  weight  upon  the  moral  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
especially  when  these  are  great.  Luke  has  portrayed  for 
aU  time  in  a  striking  and  incomparable  manner  that  con- 
fidence in  riches  devoted  solely  to  one's  own  service  which 
is  so  foolish  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  (xii. 
16-21);  the  complete  absorption  of  the  rich  in  luxurious 
living  with  their  accompanying  heartlessness  towards  the 
poor  and  sorely  afflicted  brother  at  their  door  (xvl  19-31); 
the  power  of  riches  even  over  men  of  noble  spirit  and  men 
who  strive  after  eternal  things  (xviii.  18-30);  a  magic 
influence  which  can  be  broken  only  by  the  power  of  God. 
"  Woe  to  the  rich,"  he  says,  who  find  their  satisfaction  in 
this  life,  wlo  give  themselves  up  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  Ufe's  comfort,  and  who  are  always  sure  of  being  treated 
with  deference  on  every  side  (vi.  24-26).  But  through 
God's  power  it  is  possible  even  for  these  (xviii.  27,  cf.  iii  8) 
not  only  to  realise  the  fact  that  man's  life  does  not  consist 
in  riches  (xii  15),  and  that  possessions  are  only  an  un- 
important good,  bestowed  for  a  short  time  and  not  really 
belonging  to  the  possessor  (xvi.  9-12),  but  also  to  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  mammon  (xvi.  13).  The  use  of 
nxmey  for  the  benefit  of  one's  neighbour  is  proof  that  a 
man  poeaesses  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  (xviii.  22,  xvi.  9) ;  it  sanctifies  also  his 
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earthly  life  (xi.  41).  This  generosity  is  not  one  of  the 
works  of  which  the  Pharisees  boast  (xviii.  12,  cf.  xi.  42, 
xvL  14,  XX.  47),  but  is  found  in  the  wealthy  tax-gatherer 
(xix.  8)  and  the  poverty-stricken  widow  (xxi  1-4).  Love 
to  Jesus  is  manifested  in  the  same  way  (viii.  3,  c£  xxiii. 
50-53).  This  very  spirit  was  exercised  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  early  Church  (Acts  iL  44  f.,  iv.  32-37,  vi.  1-6, 
ix.  36-39).  It  was  also  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
Grentile  Church  and  the  mother  Church  (xi.  28-30,  xii.  25, 
xxiv.  17).  It  is  commended  in  the  case  of  the  Gentile 
Cornelius  (x.  2-4,  31,  35,  cf.  Luke  vii.  5).  The  love  of 
money,  of  which  a  fearful  example  was  not  wanting  in  the 
early  Church  (Acts  v.  1-11),  had  no  influence  on  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  (viii.  20,  xx.  31-34).  Possessing 
no  money,  they  were  yet  rich  in  God  (Acts  iii.  6,  cf.  Luke 
xii.  21),  and  observed  the  word  of  their  Master,  "To  give 
is  more  blessed  than  to  receive"  (Acts  xx.  25).  Instead 
of  scenting  in  this  social  morality  which  pervades  both  the  ^ 
books  of  Paul's  disciple,  Luke,  a  residuum  of  'EuSmsm 
(n.  24),  it  is  more  natural  to  assume  that  here  also  Luke 
has  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  work  is  intended  for  Theo- 
philus,  a  Gentile  of  high  position,  and  also,  according  to 
trustworthy  tradition  the  owner  of  a  large  house  in 
Antioch  (above,  p.  5,  n.  5),  before  the  gate  of  which 
it  is  very  possible  that  a  Lazarus  may  sometimes  have 
lingered. 

It  was  also  important  in  writing  to  men,  of  whom  Luke 
chose  Theophilus  as  a  type,  to  point  out  that  Christ  and 
Christianity  stood  in  no  hostile  relation  to  the  State.  In 
striking  contrast  to  Jesus'  recognition  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  taxes  (xx.  20-26),  stand  the  false  accusations  of  the 
Sanhedrin  that  Jesus  refused  to  pay  tribute  and  was  re- 
bellious against  the  authority  of  the  State  (xxiii.  2,  5, 14), 
which  are  related  by  no  other  evangelist  with  so  much 
fulness  as  by  Luke,  to  which  also  he  alone  refers  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  narrative  (xx.  20).     But  the  falsity  of 
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these  particular  charges  is  proved  by  the  thrice  repeated 
acknowledgment  of  His  innocence  by  Pilate,  an  acknow- 
ledgment which  is  based  upon  the  testimony  of  king 
Herod  (xxiii.  4,  14-15,  22).  It  was  only  the  weakness 
of  this  Roman  official's  character,  whose  attitude  was 
sometimes  that  of  violence  against  the  Jews  (xiii.  1 )  and 
sometimes  that  of  false  compliance  with  their  will,  which 
led  him  to  give  over  to  their  fanaticism  the  Jesus  who,  by 
his  own  confession  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  other 
Gentiles  (xxiii.  47),  was  righteous,  while  he  released  a 
robber  and  murderer  in  His  place  (xxiii.  25).  But  even 
among  the  "  transgressors  with  whom  He  was  reckoned " 
(xxiL  37), — ^the  criminals  between  whom  He  was  crucified, 
—there  was  one  to  confess  that  Jesus  was  innocent  of 
all  offence  against  the  civil  law  and  to  acknowledge  His 
fdtore  kingship  (xxiii.  39-43).  Personal  interests  led 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  (Acts  iv.  1-7,  13,  v.  28)  first  to 
reprimand  the  apostles,  then  to  imprison  and  scourge 
them.  The  first  martyr's  blood  was  shed  through  the 
testimony  of  a  false  witness  and  by  a  tumultuous  pro- 
ceeding which  violated  (John  xviii.  31)  existing  laws  (see 
Actsvi.  11-14,  viL  54-60).  In  order  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  Jews  by  posing  as  a  protector  of  their  religion,  the 
bigoted  Agrippa  i.,  who  shortly  thereafter  lost  his  life  in 
an  attempt  to  deify  himself  in  heathen  fashion,  murdered 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  while  Peter  escaped  his  hand 
only  by  a  miracle  (chap,  xii ).  On  several  occasions  Paul 
was  accused  and  unjustly  treated  on  the  ground  that  he 
taught  doctrines  hostile  to  the  Boman  government  (xvi. 
21-23,  35-39,  xvii.  7-9,  xviii.  13).  Likewise  his  opposi- 
tion to  heathen  idolatry  (xix.  26  ff.)  and  his  alleged 
hostihty  to  Judaism  and  Jewish  ceremonials  (xxi.  28, 
xxiv.  1-9)  often  involved  him  in  danger,  and  finally  led 
to  a  long  imprisonment.  Repeatedly  he  saved  himself 
from  worse  treatment  by  appeal  to  his  Roman  citizenship, 
and  compelled  the  officials  to  apologise  for  their  encroach- 
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ments  upon  the  law  (xvi.  37,  38),  or  to  seek  escape  £rom 
the  consequences  of  their  action  by  perverting  their  official 
reports  (xxii.  24-29,  xxiiL  25-30).  It  was  the  unworthy 
dependence  upon  his  Jewish  wife  and  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  procurator  Felix,  who  was  as  base  as  he  was  low  bom, 
and  to  whose  infamous  immorality  and  unrighteousness 
Luke  calls  attention  (xxiv.  25  ;  cf.  Schtirer,  i.  571  £  [Eng. 
trans,  i.  iL  174]),  which  led  him  unjustly  to  prolong  Paul's 
case  (xxiv.  24-26).  On  the  other  hand,  where  Paul  had 
to  do  with  honourable  officials,  who  were  of  more  dis- 
tinguished birth  and  more  noble  culture,  such  as  Grallio 
(xviii.  12-17)  and  Porcius  Festus  (xxv.  11-xxvi  32),  he 
was  treated  with  impartiality  and  was  protected  against 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews.  Several  Asiarchs  in  Ephesus, 
representatives  of  the  emperor  cult,  even  showed  him 
favour  (xix.  31).  While  king  Agrippa  n.,  in  pure  irony, 
declares  himself  inclined  to  accept  Christianity  (xxvi.  28), 
the  "  intelligent "  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  who  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  apostle,  really  received  a  deep  impression  of 
the  truth,  although  we  cannot  say  how  lasting  this  im- 
pression was  (xiii.  7-12). 

After  all  the  cheering  experiences,  all  the  divine  inter- 
positions and  deliverances  of  the  second  book,  the  reader 
would  expect  nothing  else  than  to  find  in  a  third  book  the 
account  of  new  victories  for  the  good  cause  of  the  gospel 
in  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  empire.  There  is  to  be  no 
escape  from  persecution  (xiv.  22).  As  regards  this  point 
the  prophecy  at  the  beginning  (Luke  ii.  34)  corresponds 
literally  to  the  historical  statement  at  the  close  (Acts 
xxviii.  22).  Opposition  is  not  to  be  confined  to  words. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  will  also  be  shed,  as  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  but  the  true  minister  of  the  word  does 
not  allow  this  to  hinder  his  course  or  to  dishearten  him 
(xx.  24,  xxi.  13),  but  with  every  new  station  reached  he 
gains  new  courage  (xxviii.  15).  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  Acts  is  pervaded  by  a  joyful  spirit ;  but  this 
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is  just  as  true  of  the  Gospel  (n.  25).  This  work  also  was 
suited  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  an  educated 
Greek  whose  keen  interest  in  the  gospel  has  been  already 
awakened. 

Although  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  symmetry 
of  the  plan  and  the  unity  of  the  entire  work,  as  regards 
the  latter  point  we  have  independent  evidence  from  the 
i^reement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  material  is 
handled  in  Luke  and  in  Acts.  If  Luke  iii  2  gives  the 
impression  that  in  Pilate's  procuratorship  Annas  shared 
the  high-priesthood  with  Caiaphas,  and  was  the  more 
influential  of  the  two,  the  same  is  true  of  Acts  iv.  6. 
The  avoypof^  of  Luke  ii  1-3  is  referred  to  again  in  Acts 
V.  37  hj  the  same  name.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  not 
afiected  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  passage  the  taxing  is 
described  as  the  one  famous  taxing,  and  hence  as  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  whereas  in  Luke  ii.  2  it  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  first  taxing ;  for  the  expression  in  Luke  does  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  that  such  a  taxing  had  never 
before  taken  place  in  Palestine.  There  was  no  occasion 
in  Luke  iL  2  to  mention  the  insurrection  headed  by  Judas. 
But  Luke  shows  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  then  exist- 
ing party  of  the  Zealots,  not  only  in  Acts  L  13  but  also  in 
Luke  vi  15,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  gospel  writers 
to  designate  them  by  their  Greek  name  which  is  found  in 
both  books  (n.  26).  The  story  of  how  the  tetrarch  Herod 
took  part  in  Jesus'  trial,  and  especially  of  how  he  and 
Pilate  were  made  friends  through  their  common  relation 
to  Jesus,  found  only  in  Luke  xxiil  6-12,  15,  prepares 
the  way  for  Acts  iv.  27,  a  passage  which  would  be  quite 
unintelligible  without  this  preceding  narrative.  Other 
references  in  Acts  to  the  gospel  history  agree  entirely  with 
Uie  accounts  in  the  Gospel  (Acts  iii.  13  £  —  Luke  xxiii.  16 ; 
Acts  X.  41  »Luke  xxiv.  41  f.).  Although  Luke  does  not 
in  any  way  represent  the  work  of  Jesus  as  confined  to 
Galilee  (above,  p.  64  and  §  63),  yet  in  both  book  she 
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emphasises  the  fact  that  the  whole  gospel  movement  had 
its  beginning  in  Galilee,  spreading  thence  over  the  whole 
of  Judea,  i.e.  Palestine  (Luke  xxiiL  5 ;  Acts  x.  37 ;  c£ 
Luke  iv.  14,  xxiL  59,  xxiii  49 ;  Acts  L  II,  iL  7,  ziiL  31). 
In  the  two  lists  of  the  apostles  (Luke  vL  14-16 ;  Acts 
i.  13)  the  names  are  not  given  in  exactly  the  same  order, 
but  both  agree,  as  against  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  men- 
tioning a  'I0U&19  'laKwfiov  (Judas  [tJie  son]  of  James), 
who  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Matthew  or  Mark  under 
this  name  (but  c£  John  xiv.  22).  They  also  agree  in 
placing  this  name  after  that  of  Simon,  whom  Luke  alone 
calls  a  Zealot,  using  the  Greek  name  of  the  party  in  both 
passages.  Luke  is  the  only  evangelist  who  says  explicitly 
that  Jesus  called  the  Twelve,  apostles  (vi.  13),  but  it  is 
also  Luke  who  teaches  in  various  ways  that  Jesus  did  not 
intend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  confined  to  those 
especially  called  to  be  preachers.  As  at  the  beginning  we 
find  the  angels  (L  19,  ii.  10)  and  the  Baptist  (iii.  18) 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  so  the  apostles  are  told  not  to 
forbid  anyone  to  preach  who  is  working  in  Jesus'  name, 
even  though  he  is  not  of  their  own  number  (ix.  49£). 
Jesus  Himself  commands  others  also  to  proclaim  the  king- 
dom of  God  (ix.  60),  and  sends  before  Him  into  all  cities 
and  places  as  heralds  of  His  preaching  "  other  seventy," 
who  afterwards  return  rejoicing  because  of  the  success  of 
their  work  (x,  1-20 ;  n.  27).  This  may  partially  explain 
the  fact  that  in  Luke  i.  2,  where  another  would  have  used 
simply  ol  airSa-rokot  even  at  the  risk  of  inaccuracy,  Luke 
chooses  an  expression  which  includes  persons  not  apostles, 
and  calls  to  mind  those  who  did  not  become  ministers  of 
the  word  until  well  on  in  the  course  of  the  history  which 
he  is  setting  forth.  All  this  is  preparatory  to  the  account 
of  how,  in  ffitct,  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  apostolic 
circle,  and  who  had  received  no  special  commission  to 
preach,  opened  the  way  for  missionary  work,  becoming 
the  forerunners  of  the  apostles  just  as  the  Seventy  were 
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of  the  Lord  (Acts  viii.  5-40,  xi.  19-21,  c£  vi.  5,  xxi.  8). 
It  is  also  preparatory  to  the  account  of  the  rise  of  a 
new  apostolate  coexistent  with  that  of  the  Twelve,  whose 
number  was  kept  intact  (Acts  L  15-26),  by  which  the 
gospel  was  rapidly  carried  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
the  Twelve  were  confined  by  their  immediate  calling  (Acts 
ix.  3-30,  xiii.  2ff.,  xiv.  4,  14). 

Luke's  work  shows  great  variety  in  regard  to  language 
and  style  \  but  these  are  not  dijQferences  as  between  the 
two  books,  of  which  the  work  consists,  but  are  to  be 
observed  just  as  much  in  the  Gospel  as  in  Acts.  Since 
these  differences  are  probably  to  be  explained,  partly  from 
the  character  of  the  language  in  the  sources  used,  partly 
from  the  different  character  of  the  subjects  treated,  they 
may  be  appropriately  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
investigations  which  follow  (§§  61,  62).  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  proved  in  detail  that,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences of  style  which  exist  between  separate  parts  of  the 
work,  there  is  a  large  number  of  peculiar  words  and 
phrases  to  be  found  throughout  both  books,  so  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  language  also  the  unity  of  the 
work  is  demonstrated  (n.  28). 

Agamst  all  the  discussions  of  the  purpose  of  Acts, 
which  take  into  consideration  only  the  second  book  of 
Luke's  work, — ^assuming  that  a  somewhat  external  con- 
nection exists  between  it  and  the  first  book, — ^stand  first 
of  all  the  prologue,  when  this  is  correctly  interpreted,  and 
likewise  many  of  the  cousiderations,  some  of  them  old, 
others  new,  which  have  been  adduced  above.  In  parti- 
cular, there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of  disproving  in 
detail  the  hypothesis  of  the  school  of  Baur,  by  which  it 
is  assumed  that  the  writer  of  Acts  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  harmonising  the  unreconciled  and  irreconcilable 
differences  in  the  apostolic  Church,  by  perverting  facts  in 
his  narrative  and  intentionally  adding  fictitious  elements 
{n.  29).     One  could  wish,  however,  that  those  who  admit 
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that  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  entirety 
would  purge  out  the  remnants  of  the  old  leaven  that 
remain.  Whatever  details  in  the  premises  of  this  inter- 
pretation may  require  refutation  will  be  discussed  in 
§§  62,  63.  On  the  other  hand,  points  in  which  the 
hypothesis  is  correct  are  explained  by  the  purpose  which 
the  author  actually  claimed  to  have  had  in  view  through- 
out the  entire  work.  A  polemical  writing  produced  in 
the  midst  of  a  heated  contest  and  under  great  stress  like 
Galatians,  naturally  employs  language  different  from  that 
used  in  an  historical  work  designed  to  set  forth  the  same 
facts  perhaps  twenty  years  later.  If  Luke  had  introduced 
into  his  account  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  Gentile  Church,  and  for  its  freedom  from  the  law, 
the  excited  moods  of  those  who  actually  participated  in 
the  struggle,  he  would  simply  have  betrayed  his  unfitness 
to  be  an  historian  of  Christianity.  In  a  work  intended 
for  a  man  like  Theophilus,  who  was  still  outside  the 
Church,  this  would  have  been  particularly  unwise,  and 
calculated  to  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  the  work  was 
intended.  There  are  occasions  when  Luke  does  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  good  Christians  could  differ  with  Paul 
(Acts  XV.  37-39),  and  reserves  his  own  judgment  as  to 
who  was  the  more  to  blame.  But  with  regard  to  the 
burning  question  of  the  age,  Luke  reports  more  clearly 
than  is  done  in  any  of  the  Pauline  letters,  how  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  apostle,  whose  Pharasaic  origin  Luke  alone 
records  (Acts  xv.  5),  were  severely  and  clearly  rebuked  by 
all  the  authorities  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  10,  19,  24). 
Luke  understands  better  than  does  the  Roman  who  de- 
clared this  to  be  his  purpose  (Tacitus,  Ann.  L  l),  the 
meaning  of  tradere  sine  ira  et  studio. 

1.  (P.  41.)  ZeUer  (Die  AG  nach  InhaU  und  Unprung  hrit.  unt0n,,  1S54, 
S.  460,  616)  declares  it  to  be  practicaUy  beyond  question  that  '*the  greeting" 
of  this  entire  work,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  contained  *'the  name  of  tihe 
author,"  t.e.  of  the  alleged  author,  "  Luke/'  But  he  sajs  nothing  further  of 
the  form  and  contents  of  this  title.    Blass  (Acta  ap.^  ed.  maj.,  1886,  p.  2) 
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jaopOMB  as  the  tiUe  of  Acts,  Aovxa  *Atrnox^ws  vp^s  Otoclnkov  \6yog  p\  and 
fo  the  Gospel  a  similar  title  only  with  \6yot  a.  But  is  it  conceivable  that 
Lake  should  have  given  a  work  dealing  with  so  great  a  subject  such  a 
meaninglefls  title  as  this,  which  deserved  to  be  lost?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  actually  chose  a  better  one,  why  has  it  not  been  preserved,  like  the 
titles  of  Matt.,  Mark,  and  Bev.?  In  antiquity  the  title  was  not  such  an 
easeatial  and  unalterable  part  of  a  book  as  in  later  times,  especially  since 
the  invention  of  printing.  The  fact  that  the  UttUfu  or  index  was  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  closed  roll  (Birt^  Doi  Antihe  Buchwesen^  S.  66)  rendered 
its  fate  all  the  more  precarious.  Our  ignorance  as  to  what  title  Josephus 
gave  or  meant  to  give  his  Bellum  jvd.  is  not  due  to  the  loss  of  the  original 
title.  Josephus  himself  quotes  the  work  under  different  titles  in  Ard,  i 
11.  4y  xiii.  3.  3,  5.  9>  10.  6 ;  ViiOy  74,  as  do  also  the  ancient  writers  and  the 
MSS.  of  Joeephus'  work  (cf.  Niese,  ed.  maj.  vi.  prssf.  §  1  and  p.  3).  We  are 
fiMwilmr  with  the  correspondence  between  Augustine  and  Jerome  concerning 
the  title  of  the  Vir,  JIL^  which  was  still  unsettled  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  work  (Jerome,  Ep.  Ixvii.  2,  cziL  3  ;  Vail.  i.  403,  738). 
Least  of  all  was  a  formal  title  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  writing  which  was 
deseed  and  given  out  by  the  author  as  a  private  document,  with  no  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  have  wider  circulation.  The  writing  of  another  Antiochian, 
which  in  this  respect  was  similar  to  Luke's  work,  was  given  in  the  tradition 
the  meaningless  title  S€o(fHKov  irp6f  AiroKvKov  a'  fi  y. 

2.  (P.  42.)  Cf.  the  present  writer's  lecture,  "  Der  Geschichtschreiber  und 
sein  Stoff  im  NT.,"  2ifKW,  1888,  S.  681-696,  especially  S.  6901  Josephus 
wrote  his  AfiiiqwUiu  at  the  instigation  of  his  fellow  historians,  one  of  whom 
was  Epaphroditus  {Anl.  L  prooem.  1,  mentioned  in  the  third  person),  to 
whom  the  completed  work  is  dedicated  In  the  closing  words  of  the  Appendix 
(Ffta^  76^  KpoTum  avbp&p  *Eira(f>p6dtTe),  as  are  also  the  two  books,  c.  Apion^ 
i  1,  ii.  1.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  work,  ii.  41,  the  writing  is  declared  to  be 
intended  also  for  those  who,  like  Epaphroditus,  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth 
eoooeming  Judaism.  Cf.  the  dedication  and  prefaces  of  Irensdus,  especially  \i-'S > 
L  praeL  §  2-3,  iiL  prof.  §  1 ;  Melito  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  26. 13 ;  Artemidoj>^^ 
IvUrjrttaium  iff  drtwnu  \^Ov€ipoKpa'iKa\y  iv.,  with  reference  to  the  books  i.-iii., 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Cassius  Maximus  who  is  called  Kparunw. 

3^  (P.  42.)  Kp6rurTos  is  used  as  a  title  of  the  governor  of  Palestine  (Acts 
rriii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  zxvL  26),  of  the  proconsuls  of  the  large  provinces  ((7.  /.  Or, 
Noa.  1072, 1073 ;  Wood,  DiKoveries  at  Ephetuif  Inscr.  of  the  Odeum,  Nos.  3, 4 ; 
Dioecoridea,  MaL  Med.  i.  prooem.  ed.  Sprengel,  p.  4)  and  other  high  ofBcials 
(JBtrL  ilgtfpt.  Urk.^  Bd.  i.  373,  iL  373  in  the  index  under  diieacod^f,  diocKi/r^r, 
Ifrapxof^  tfrurrparriyog  eirirpowosj  and  above,  p.  6,  n.  6),  but  it  is  also  used 
to  designate  other  men  of  distinction  (cf.  n.  2).  Josephus  uses  interchange- 
ably, in  addressing  Epaphroditus,  Kparum  dvdp&v  (Fito>  76 ;  c.  Apion,  L  1), 
Tt^tArart  /tot,  iL  1  (cf.  ArU.  zx.  1.  2),  and  simply  *Eira<l>p6dir€y  ii.  41.  In 
Christian  literature  we  find  in  Epiet,  ad  Diognetum^  Kparurre  l^t&ywrfre 
addressed  to  a  pagan,  according  to  the  older  view  the  teacher  of  Marcus 
Amelias ;  and  in  the  dialogue  of  Methodius,  de  Beswr,  33,  64  (Bonwetsch, 
ppi  122, 16$)  we  have  ttp&nvre  ec^iXc  addressed  to  the  judge  of  a  debate. 
la  addRmng  one  another,  the  early  Christians  used  either  the  simple  name 
Mini  Tim.  yL20;  Iren.  Ep,  ad  Florinum  in  Ens.  H,  E.  v.  20,  or  employed 
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distinetiyely  Christian  attribatives,  saeh  as  ddcX^^  (Pbilem.  90),  yvi7<n€ 
ovfvyc  (Phil.  It.  3)  *Qvfjxrliu^  rf  adcXi^ip  (Melito  in  Eos.  H.  E.  iv.  26.  13X 
ayantfri  (Iren.  1.  prsef.  §  2,  and  in  the  prefaces  of  all  the  books  that  follow^ 
Seyainjfri  fiav  ddeX^  B€6<f>i\(  (Hippol.  de  Antickr.  i.).  By  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  secular  titles,  such  as  Kvpu  and  the  like,  had  come  into  use  also 
among  Christians ;  Alex.  Hieros.  in  Eus.  H.  B.  vi.  11.  6 ;  pseudo-Petr.  ad 
Jac,y  greeting  and  conclusion ;  Afric  ad  Orig,  (Delarue,  i.  10),  although  in 
the  reply  (p.  12)  Origen  uses  the  Christian  form  of  address. 

4.  (P.  43.)  Since  Luke  construes  xanj^^cr^ai  (Acts  zxi.  21,  24)  and  l^x^^ 
(Luke  iv.  37)  with  irtpi  rci/o;,  there  is  no  reason  for  construing  i.  4  in  any 
other  way  than :  r^v  da'<f>SKetav  r&v  Xoyov  trtpX  i>v  Karrix^Bj}s,  nor  for  under- 
standing the  verb  otherwise  than  to  mean  a  report,  rumour,  which  one  has 
heard  ;  cf.  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Cai.  xxz.  The  word  in  itself  does  not  mean  formal 
instruction,  but  the  hearing  or  telling  of  something  which  the  hearer  has  not 
previously  known  (cf .  Joe.  Vita^  65).  Thus  in  Acts  xviiL  25  the  word  does 
not,  as  in  Qal.  vL  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19  (cf.  Bom.  ii  18),  mean  catechetical  in- 
struction, since,  at  that  time,  Apollos  had  not  received  the  baptism  of  the 
Church,  nor  had  he  as  yet  come  into  any  contact  with  the  organised  Church, 
but  indicates  only  the  fact  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Christianity 
in  a  general  way.  On  the  other  hand,  his  introduction  by  Aquila  into  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  as  held  by  the  Church,  is  called  an  dKpifi4impov 
9KTl6f(r6tUt  Acts  xviii.  26.  The  relation  which  the  communication  of  Luke 
to  Theophilus  bore  to  the  latter's  previous  knowledge  is  the  same.  The 
latter  use  of  the  word  to  mean  the  instruction  which  had  conversion  in  view, 
and  was  preparatory  to  baptism,  which  is  found  in  i8  Clem,  xvii.  1 ;  Ada 
Theda^  xxxix.,  may  have  been  suggested  by  passages  like  Luke  i  4;  Acts 
xviii.  25.  Eus.  Eclogcs  Proph,  (ed.  Gaisford,  p.  3)  construes  Luke  i.  4  in  this 
sense,  which  is  as  yet  foreign  to  the  N.T. 

5.  (P.  44.)  Lagarde  (Pealtennm  Hieronymi^  1874,  p.  165)  felt  the  state- 
ment of  Luke's  reasons  for  writing  in  Luke  i.  1  to  be  so  awkward  that  he 
made  this  the  main  reason  for  his  hypothesis,  that  Luke  is  here  imitating 
the  preface  of  the  physician  Dioscorides  (etrco,  40  to  70  a.d.)  to  his  work 
ire/9(  vXi/r  larpiKrjs,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  on  the  same  subject^  his  own  work 
is  not  superfluous,  because  the  work  of  the  former  was  not  complete,  while 
the  latter  drew  largely  from  mere  hearsay,  not  from  their  own  experience 
(ed.  Sprengel,  i  If.}.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Luke  had  read  this 
work  by  a  contemporary  and  a  member  of  the  same  profession*  But  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  dedications  is  slight.  Words  like  auro^tia^ 
oKpififity  and  their  derivatives  are  not  so  distinctive  in  character  as  to  prove 
familiarity  on  Luke's  part  with  Dioscorides  in  particular.  It  is,  however, 
true  that,  throughout  his  entire  work,  Luke's  language  does  show  the  moet 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  medical  writers  from  Hippocrates  to 
Qalen,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Hobart  (see  n.  28  and  §  62,  n.  5). 
This  is  noticeably  true  in  the  prologue.  Hippocrates  and  Qalen  use,  like 
Luke,  the  thoroughly  medical  word  iirtxnpfip  (found  in  the  N.T.  only  in 
Luke  i.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  29,  xix.  13)  with  yp6xtmvf  and  Gkilen  construes  it  with 
dvcXfCF  exactly  as  in  Acts  ix.  29  (Hobart,  87,  210).  This  verb  occurs  21 
times  in  Luke,  and  ekewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  thrice  (not  including  the 
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of  the  deriyative  dvaipwis  in  Acts  Tiii.  1).  Hobart  (87-90,  229,  250  f.) 
from  Galen  not  less  than  11  instances  of  ahT6imjs  yfvofuvot,  ytrccr^ac, 
yrv^tf^lM,  S  instances  of  oKpifim  vapaKoKovBtiv^  and  numerous  instances  of 
^JT^oir,  both  from  medical  essays  and  historical  works.  One  of  Qalen's 
dedications  (ed.  KtLhn,  ziv.  210,  rovrov  trot  rhv  irtpl  rijs  OrfpioKTJs  X6yov 
dxptfii^r  i^rraam  ^iravra,  ipiarw  lli<r»pf  arovbait^?  ^noiffcra^  Hobart 
(251)  compares  to  the  prologue  of  Luke  (cf.  also  Acts  i.  1).  For  the  struc- 
toze  of  the  sentence,  cf.  Joe.  BeU.  i.  pnxBm.  1,  csrcidi)  .  .  .  dvayp6KfH»v<riv  .  .  . 
rrpmtSi^Mpp  rya»  .  .  .  afftrfy^fraa^M ;  §  6  twttbr^vtp  Koi  *lavMnv  iroXXol  kt\.,  but 
especially  Acts  xv.  24  f.  eirccd^  riKoutrapev  .  .  .  edof  rv  17/iiv.  Christians  of  a 
laler  period  rerj  often  imitated  the  Prologue  of  Luke ;  e,g.  Athanasius  in 
his  38th  Easter  Epistle  (see  Epist.  fett.  39  in  the  writer's  edition,  OrundrisSy 
S.  87.  9  tL\  to  a  certain  extent  also  Palladius,  Hist.  Launcua  (Texts  and 
StndiesX  «d.  Butler,  p.  9.  1, 10 ;  Epiphan.  Jkfon.,  ed.  Dressel,  p.  45,  in  the  life 
of  Andrea. 

6.  (Pp.  44,  45.)  Origen,  in  Horn.  i.  in  Luc,  (Delarue,  iii.  933,  cf .  the  Greek 
text  GK^  ii.  627),  followed  by  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  24. 15  and  Athan.  Epist.  fed,  38, 
in  miainterpreting  ^irexfipfo'av,  understands  irtTr\rfpo(f)oprffjJv«»p  as  a  stronger 
form  of  wfwiartviiiyt»9,  but  neither  of  them  explains  adequately  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  word  from  its  association  with  the  person  of  Luke  (irtwXjjpofl>6piiTo 
tmk  o6d(y  cdi'(rra{f)  to  the  things  of  which  he  was  convinced.  This,  moreover, 
cannot  be  explained.  With  irurrcvfir^at,  vapaJbLhoirBai^  iirtrpdiretrBaif  and 
similar  words  only  the  reverse  transfer  of  the  passive  construction  occurs, 
namely,  yVtym  (he  thing  which  is  entrusted,  delivered,  committed,  to  the  penon 
to  whom  something  is  entrusted,  committed,  or  permitted,  who  is  charged 
with  something,  etc.  (e.g.  Bom.  vi.  17 ;  voL  L  374,  n.  8).  Even  more  im- 
poarible  is  the  interpretation  first  advocated  by  Leasing  (ed.  Maltzahn,  xi. 
S.  135),  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  by  the  assumption  of  a  Hebraism. 
According  to  this  view,  Luke  would  have  called  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history 
**  Thing$  which  have  been  fulfilled,*'  because  in  them  O.T.  prophecies  were 
MftDed,  instead  of  saying  that  the  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled  by  these 
fwta.  With  reference  to  this  interpretation  it  may  be  remarked :  (1)  Luke 
does  not  use  Hebraisms  in  the  prologue.  (2)  When  speaking  of  the  fulfil- 
Biflot  of  prophecy  he  uses  regularly  the  usual  irkr}povp  (L  20,  iv.  21,  xxiv.  44  ; 
Aeta  i.  10,  iii  18,  xiiL  27),  occasionally  rcXcii^  (xviii.  31,  xxii.  37  ;  Acts  xiii.  29), 
once  wXtfadnrntu  (Luke  xxL  22).  (3)  The  thought  that  the  O.T.  prophecy  is  ful- 
filled in  the  gospel  history  is  not  at  all  fundamental  in  Luke.  (4)  Leaving 
ovt  of  account  the  illogical  substitution  of  the  facts  fulfilling  the  prophecies 
tar  the  prophecies  being  fulfilled,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  reader  to 
odentand  the  expression  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  as 
jet  no  mention  hm  been  made  of  prophetic  prediction,  while  to  a  Gentile 
like  Theo^lns  it  would  be  entirely  unintelligible.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
eunetcue  the  verb  vyaipon^opup  with  a  personal  object  (or  v\rjpo<f>opfitrBai 
with  a  perK»al  subject  Bom.  iv.  21,  xiv.  5;  CoL  iv.  12 ;  Eccles.  viii.  11 ; 
BerL  SgffL  Urk,  No.  865,  whence  the  word  nkqpo^pia),  the  only  other  con- 
itmetiaa  ponible  ia  w^po^l^optip  with  an  impersonal  object,  the  same  as  in 
%  Tim.  iv.  5  (=Aeta  xii.  25,  xiv.  26);  2  Tun.  iv.  17  («Col.  i.  26 ;  Rom. 
XV.  19);  Mlao  Hemo.  Mand,  ix.  2.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  a  rhetorical  synonym 
kt  whfpoum  (Luke  viL  1,  "after  he  had  finidied  speaking";  Acts  xiii.  25, 
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xix.  21 ;  2  Cor.  x.  6 ;  Rev.  iii.  2).  Lnke  is  fond  of  BQch  formations,  e.g. 
TtKt<r<l)op(iVf  Luke  viii.  14 ;  rpoiroffxiptiv.  Acts  xiii.  18 ;  €if<f>opuv,  Luke  xii.  16 
(used  only  by  Luke) ;  Kapiro^pftv^  Luke  viii.  15.  Used  in  this  connection, 
frXiipo<l>optiv,  like  irXffpovp,  always  means  ''to  carry  through  to  the  end," 
''to  bring  to  an  end,"  not  as  Wuttig  affirms  (Dcu  joh.  Ev.  und  seine 
Ahfaseungssseit,  1897,  S.  60^  "to  make  complete"  in  the  sense  of  "to 
supplement."  Wuttig  introduces  a  manifest  change  in  the  sense  when  he 
substitutes  (S.  61)  the  meaning  "to  complete  by  the  addition  of  a  supple- 
ment" ;  for,  while  the  object  of  n-Xi/povv  or  irXrjpotfiopuv  may  be  the  things 
incomplete  without  this  act  or  transaction  (service,  vocation,  life,  discourse, 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  like),  it  can  never  be  these  things,  words, 
acts,  etc,  which  are  added  to  those  already  existent  in  order  to  make  them 
complete.  Wuttig's  desire  in  this  way  to  derive  the  idea  that  the  traditions 
which  Luke  and  the  iroXXot  worked  over  into  literary  form  were  "added  as 
a  supplement  to  complete  "  the  facts  which  had  already  been  earlier  reduced 
to  literary  form  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  impossible  of  fulfilment ;  for  it 
could  never  be  said  of  past  events  which  are  here  spoken  of  as  the  object 
of  literary  work  on  the  part  of  many,  and  indirectly  of  Luke,  that  they  were 
added  as  a  supplement  to  the  already  existing  €k)spel  of  the  eye-witnesses 
or  of  one  eye-witness ;  but  only  of  the  oral  aceowUs  concerning  these  events 
by  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  written  records  made  by  their  disciples.  But 
Luke  says  nothing  about  an  existing  written  Qoepel  of  the  eye-witnesses,  nor 
of  its  completion  by  oral  accounts  of  the  same  witnesses  and  by  the  writings 
of  the  stoXXm. 

7.  (P.  46.)  The  adverbial  dv  dpxTjs  must  be  taken  with  the  Twd/icyot 
which  concludes  the  characterisation  of  the  original  witnesses.  It  is  likewise 
imposedble  to  construe  the  phrase  with  avr^rai  alone  and  not  also  with 
vmipircu, 

8.  (P.  48.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  trtipa^ibovai  and  rFopahoa-ts 
themselves  which  determines  whether  the  communication  is  in  oral  or  written 
form.  It  is  the  function  of  history  to  transmit  facts  to  posterity  (cf .  Polyb. 
ii.  35.  5,  €(£  /Air^fu;v  aytiv  kcu  trapddotriv  roU  €iriyivop4v<Hsi)»  Concerning  the 
historian  Jos.  remarks  (c.  Apum^  L  10),  dtt  rov  S^ots  irapd^otriv  wpa^^mv 
dkri6i9&v  vfTurxi^ovpLtPov  avrhv  ifriaratrSat  ravra  trpArtpof  dxptfim^f  ^  waptiKokov 
OrjKdra  rois  yryov6(nv  $  vaph  r»y  eld<$rtfv  wvvBcafoiitvop  \  cf.  Eus.  JET.  E,  ii. 
25. 2 ;  Dioskor.  Mai.  Med,  in  the  prefaces  to  books  ii.  iii.  iv. ;  in  Book  v.  he 
uses  instead  dwoMovai,  Hence  rrapaf^idovai  (Acts  vi.  14)  as  well  as  dcddycu 
(John  i  17,  vii.  19)  can  be  used  of  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  written  Law  (Luke  xx.  28 ;  John  v.  45-47 ; 
Rom.  X.  5).  To  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  48)  in  the  light  of  the  context 
of  the  prologue  the  following  remarks  may  be  added  :  (1)  In  Jewish  usage 
there  is  a  contrast  between  the  written  law  and  rrapahMvai,  irapabovts^  teach- 
ings and  regulations  transmitted  orally  (Matt.  xv.  2,  3,  6 ;  Mark  vlL  3-13 ; 
Qal.  i  14  ;  Col.  ii.  8,  22).  Such  tradition  is  "heard"  (Matt.  v.  21;  John 
xii.  34).  (2)  Moreover,  where  the  word  is  used  of  apostolic  teaching  and 
advice,  this  is  always  oral  (1  Cor.  xi.  2, 23,  xv.  3 ;  Bom.  vi.  17 ;  2  Thess.  iii  6  ; 
vol.  ii.  372  f.,  384),  where  it  is  not  expressly  added  that  this  is  given  in 
written  form  (2  Thess.  ii.  15).  (3)  Quite  apart  from  the  dogmatic  contrast 
between  Holy  Scripture  and  the  less  thoroughly  authenticated  tradition,  the 
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idn  suggested  by  wapadMvtu  is  always  bo  entirely  that  of  an  oral  com- 
mosicatian,  that  CSlement,  €.g.  in  Edog.  Proph,  27,  could  write :  ovk  Zypa^v 
3c  M  wp€<rfiOr€pot  yofTM  avturxcSktiv  fiovkofuvoi  rfjv  MaaKdKucfjv  Tfjt  irapad6a'€»s 
^ypornda  rji  wtpX  rv  ypaufKiv  SKkg  (f^povridty  fU)d€  luiv  icrX. 

9l  (P.  60.)  The  mistaken  interpretation  of  vaprfKo\ov$ij»^i  waaiv  by 
early  wiiteza  (above,  p.  6f.)>  which  made  Luke  a  disciple  in  companionship 
with  all  tbe  ajxwtles,  requires  no  refutation.  Equally  impossible  is  the  i] 
pietaftioai  which  makes  Luke  an  active  witness  of  all  the  events  whi(!n  he  is 
about  to  aet  forth,  although  this  is  linguistically  possible,  wheifff-payfui<ri  is 
^applied  with  the  correct  addition  (cf.  Joe.  c.  Apion^ -ifTlO,  see  n.  8 ;  or 
whait  Pliilo,  dt  Deeal.  xviii.,  says  about  the  false  witness,  that  he  speaks  m^ 
ropf KoXovA^act^ff  iiraaiv).  This  would  make  Luke  an  eye-witness  from  the 
beginning,  which  he  emphatically  declares  not  to  have  been  the  case. 
Fnither,  vopaicaXoii^ciy  means  to  pursue  and  follow  with  the  critical  and 
apprehending  intelligence  (Epict.  Dm.  L  6.  5,  vi.  12, 18,  iz.  4,  xxvi.  13  and 
IA\  also  with  the  purpose  of  historical  investigation  and  exposition  (Polyb.  i. 
13.  7,  liL  32. 2).  This  is  the  only  meaning  which  suits  aKptfi&s.  By  fura 
wmnff  JucptP€ia£r6u  ^ittripois  ypdfifuun  wapaKtikovOtiv^  Joeephus,  a  Apum,  L  23, 
meass  an  intelligent  study  of  the  O.T.  Scriptures.  If,  when  Luke  expressed 
his  purpose  with  reference  to  Theophilus,  his  plan  had  included  the  in- 
vestigations as  well  as  the  statement  of  the  results,  he  would  have  written 
vQpoKokov&^am  or  -aavra ;  cl  Acts  xv.  25. 

10.  (Pp.  53^  54, 58.)  Of  the  Fathers,  Augustine  in  particular  (Oiofu.  Ew,  iv. 
8.  9)  elainia  that  tJie  prologue  has  reference  to  both  of  Luke's  books.  Among 
the  arguments  urged  against  this  position  the  most  incomprehensible  is  that 
Acta  wofuld  not  then  begin  with  another  address  to  Theophilus,  which  was 
neeeamy  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  beginnings  of  the  two  books.  This  is 
pnctically  the  position  of  Overbeck,  Introduction  to  the  revision  of  de 
Wette'a  f  (9mm.  sur  AO^  p.  xxi  A  (1)  Acts  L  1  does  not  contain  a  second 
piologue,  much  less  an  independent  prologue,  but  simply  a  reference  to  the 
first  part  of  the  author's  work,  which  serves  to  connect  the  second  book  with 
the  first.  (2)  It  is  indeed  the  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  successive  books  of 
a  lai^  work  to  insert  a  short  reference  to  the  dedication  of  the  first  book,  or 
a  new  prologue,  without  the  prologue  of  the  first  book  thereby  ceasiujg^to  be_ 
the  introduction  to  the  entire  work.  Examples- irom  the  years  between  80 
and  900  are  DuMcoQdss^  MaJUria  Medicc^  libri  L-v. ;  Jos.  e.  Apum^  i.  and 
iL;  A  TtCTnidor.  'TrUerprekUicn  of  Dreams  ^OytipoKpiriKo],  L-iiL,  dedicated  to  a 
diffexent  person  than  are  iv.-v. ;  Iren.  L-v.  Very  frequently  an  address  is 
ako  Ibnnd  at  the  conclusion  of  separate  books  or  of  the  entire  work,  Diosc.  v. 
p.  828 ;  Joa.  e.  Apion^  ii.  41 ;  Artemid.  i.  82,  iii.  86,  iv.  84 ;  Iren.  i  31.  3^  iv. 
14.  4  ;  ef  .  also  the  present  writer's  '*  Studien  zu  Justin,"  ZfKOj  viii.  45  f .  (3) 
Luke  does  not  say,  Luke  L  1,  that  he  has  set  forth  the  gospel  history,  eV 
n-dp^  (fiiffkifj  avyypap,fuxrif  or  perhaps  X<^a>)  or  €9  rr^potr,  but  he  calls  the 
Goapel  6  wpmrot  xiyor,  to  which  Acts  is  added  as  6  d€vrtpw  Xoyw.  Cf.  Birt, 
Dai  ONlAf  BuAwe8$nt  S.  28 :  ^  A  large  work  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
X^yok*  Of  conrMy  it  is  poadble  that  each  one  of  a  number  of  independent 
writings  might  be  called  a  \6yos,  but  such  independent  writings  could  not  be 
eanm^nited  and  called  "  the  first  book  "  and  the  "  second  book."  Whether  or 
nsCy  when  be  wrote  Lake  i  1-4,  Luke  knew  that  the  working  out  of  his  plan 
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would  require  a  work  of  several  parts,  certainly  when  he  wrote  Acts  i.  1  he 
was  aware  that  his  plan  had  been  only  partially  carried  out,  and  therefore  at 
this  point  he  added  what  followed  as  a  second  part  of  a  larger  work.  He 
betrays  this  same  consciousness  where  he  gives  as  the  subject  of  the  first  book, 
w€pl  irdyrnv  hv  Ifp^aro  6  *Irf{rovs  iroiti»  t€  koI  Mdaxtuf,  This  a  fourth  proof 
(4)  of  the  scope  of  the  prologue.  On  the  basis  simply  of  single  passages,  like 
Acts  iz.  4,  or  in  view  of  the  tendency  to  consider  all  gospel  preaching  as  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  (vol.  iL  377X  it  would  be  wrong  to 
interpret  this  phrase  to  mean  that  Jesus  was  the  actual  subject  of  all  that  the 
Apostles  did  and  suffered  and  taught  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  ^p$aro 
in  Acts  is  not  to  be  cooaidered  entirely  porpoeeless,  especiaUy  in  this  passage 
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jpFhere  Xuke  is  speaking  thnnghtfully  in  his  capacity  luran  author.  All  that 
Jesus  did  and  said,  as  set  forth  in  the  Qospel,  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
wider  activity  (cf .  Heb.  ii.  3).  This  ifp^o  stands  in  contrast  to  the  sreirX^ 
potfioprfpipa  trpAypara  of  Luke  i.  1,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  subject  of 
all  Luke's  literary  work.  In  this  way  the  proofs  derived  from  Acts  i.  1  con- 
nect themselves  naturally  with  those  derived  from  the  preface  to  the  Gospel 
(above,  p.  63  f.). 

11.  (P.  55.)  Xenophon  in  the  AnabcuiBy  like  CsBsar  in  the  OaUic  War 
and  Matthew  in  his  Gospel,  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person 
(Anab,  i.  8. 15,  ii.  5.  40,  iiL  1.  4,  10,  47.  The  only  paragraph  in  which  a 
«  we  "  occurs,  vii  8.  25,  is  regarded  as  spurious).  In  the  Memorabilia^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  author's  *'  I "  occurs  from  the  beginning  (i.  1.  1,  3. 1,  4.  2). 
But  in  the  account  of  a  dialogue  in  which  he  took  part,  1.  3, 8-13,  lie  uses 
Xevo^v.  Thucydides  uses  his  name  from  the  outset,  employing  the  personal 
pronoun ;  so  always  in  speaking  of  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a  narrator  and 
of  the  source  of  his  knowledge  of  the  events  which  he  records  (i.  20. 1,  22.  1, 

^^(^  ii.  48.  3,  V.  26.  4).  But  when  referring  to  himself  as  a  general,  he  uses 
A'^  ^^J^-eonsistently  the  third  person,  only  indicating  the  identity  of  the  general 
with  the  author  of  the  book  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  name  (iv.  104.  4X 
Polybius  is  familiar  with  the  two  forms,  but  does  not  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion strictly.  Besides  "  I "  he  frequently  uses  an  equivalent  "  we  **  (i.  1.  1, 3  f., 
^^4^.-40.  5,~iii.  5. 8,  48.  12yVv^™^^iiQ®B^^  ^^ses  "  I "  when  speaking  of  himself  as 
one  of  the  actors  (zxxix.  1)6) ;  also  remarks  about  his  intentional  change  of 
"  Polybius  » to  "  I »  or  "  we  "  (xxxvii.  1  f .).  In  the  preface  of  the  Jewiik  War, 
§  1,  Joeephus  says,  '<  I,  Josephus,  the  son  of  Matthias,  a  priest  of  Jerusalem." 
And  imiversally,  in  speaking  of  himself  as  an  author,  he  uses  **  I "  or  '^  we  " 
{BeU,  v.  4.  1, 5. 4, 5.  7,  viL  11.  5 ;  Ant,  i.  prooem. ;  x.  II.  7,  xiL  5. 2,  xvi.  7. 1), 
But  in  the  same  work,  when  speaking  of  himself  as  an  actor  in  the  history,  he 
introduces  himself  impersonally  as  *^  Josephus,"  first  in  ii.  20. 4,  and  i^t^uitf  r ' 
from  that  point  onward.  It  is  only  in  the  autobiography  thatjMT'^ploys 
"I"  throughout  without  adding  the  name.  On  the  oihethg^  Porphyrins 
in  the  Vita  Plotini  writes,  cc.  iv.~vi.,  €y»  Ilop<f>vpiof,  «#ov  Uop^plavy  irpocr- 
rjXBoM  6  n.    For  the  imitations  of  Luke's  <*  we"  see  n.  17. 

12.  (P.  55.)  In  Acts  xvi.  17,  according  to  recension  /3  also  in  xvi.  10, 
''we"  is  found  where  Paul  is  expressly  excepted ;  therefore  the  ''we"  in- 
cludes Silas,  who  has  been  with  Paul  since  xv.  40,  and  Timothy,  introduced 
into  the  narrative  in  xvi.  1-3.  That  the  unnamed  person  designated  by  "  I " 
and  included  in  the  "  we"  cannot  be  identified  with  Silas  or  Timothy,  who 
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lioiiied  by  maxke^  is  flelf-evideiit.  That  it  was  not  Silas  is  clear  f xom 
the  following  combinations:  ''Paul  and  us''  (xvL  17),  ''Paul"  (zvL  18)» 
"ftml  and  Silas"  (xvi  19).  In  both  recensions  (above,  p.  81,  n.  9) Timothy 
la  excluded  by  xx.  4S,  He  is  one  of  those  who  on  the  journey  to  Troas 
praoeded  Paul  and  those  associated  with  him  who  are  included  in  the 


13.  (P.  M.)  Concerning  the  text  of  Acts  xx.  3  £,  aee  above,  p.  31,  n.  9, 
and  YoL  L  909  f.  According  to  this  passage,  the  companions  of  Paul's  journey 
mentionied,  with  the  exception  of  Sopatros  who  accompanied  him  from 
Oorinth,  and  the  writer  of  the  narrative  who  found  him  at  Philippi,  went  on 
ahead  from  Macedonia  to  Troas  before  the  Passover.  But  too  much  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  "  we."  In  narratives  where  Paul  alone, 
or  Panl  and  Silas,  are  represented  as  actors  or  sufferers  (xvi  18-40),  the  ^'  we" 
is  omitted  without  the  absence  of  the  narrator  or  of  Timothy  being  thereby 
implied.  According  to  xxL  18,  the  narrator  was  in  the  party  that  met  James ; 
bat  in  what  follows  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  "  we  "  again.  The  same  is 
tine  of  XX.  16-38,  where  the  account  concerns  only  Paul's  decision  and  a 
tnnaaction  between  himself  and  the  Ephesian  elders.  "We"  might  have 
been  used  in  xx.  36  (17/iiv  instead  of  avroIrX  although  it  is  possible,  but  not 
definitely  proved  by  the  recurrence  of  the  "  we  "  in  xxL  1,  that  part  of  Paul's 
cooipany-^among  them  the  narrator — ^remained  on  shipboard  while  Paul  and 
his  other  companions  went  on  shore.  Siuce  the  elders  accompanied  Paul  to 
the  ship  (in  a  boat),  and  certainly  went  on  board  (xx.  38),  those  of  the  com- 
pany who  remained  on  the  ship  could  have  participated  in  the  leave-taking  of  ' 
the  elders  (xxi.  1).  Irenssus'  statement  in  iii.  14. 1  (OKy  ii  64,  A.  S),  accord- 
ii^  to  which  Luke  accompanied  the  apostle  from  Antioch,  apparently  im- 
mediately after  the  separation  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  is  not  absolutely 
pteclnded  by  the  absence  of  "we"  in  the  very  sketchy  narrative  of  xv.  40-- 
xvL  8.  But  Luke  may  have  followed  Paul  from  Antioch  to  Troas  as 
Agatfaopns  did  Ignatius  (Ign.  FhUadeL  xi. ;  Smym,  x.;  cf.  the  present  writer's 
work  aa  /jrnaeMis,  263  f .). 

14.  (P.  68.)  Quite  independently  of  the  question  concerning  the  correct- 
ness of  the  text  in  Luke  xxiv.  51,  and  of  the  harmonistic  difficulties  suggested 
bj  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxiv.  44-53  and  Acts  i.  1-14,  it  is  shown  by  Acts  i.  2 
that  the  author  is  conscious  of  having  already  given  an  account  of  the  dvahf^ts 
in  Luke  xxiv.  51. 

15.  (P.  59.)  Concerning  the  title  irpafus  t&p  iiroardkMv  see  above, 
pu  8y  n.  1.  Even  in  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions  the  Greek  word  is 
adopted  into  the  text^  although  in  the  latter  version  a  Syriac  equivalent  is 
ako  used  {QK^  L  377  f  . ;  for  other  variants,  iL  52,  A.  2).  The  use  of  irpa(is  in 
a  legal  sense  as  a  translation  of  Actio  «  "suit»  proceedings  of  a  courts  synod," 
eie^  la  out  of  the  question,  also  the  use  of  actwn^  adOy  which  when  used  by  the 
Gieeka  is  left  untranslated  (Just  Afol,  i.  35,  48 ;  Adta  TKidOy  xxxviii.).    It 

only  historical  facts  as  in  Poly  bins  (cf.  Baphelii  AnnoL  in  N.T.^  ed. 

inisi  1747,  iL  2).  The  present  writer  is  not  familiar  with  any  other 
ancient  historical  work  in  the  title  of  which  the  word  is  used.  The  titles  of 
the  apoerjrphal  wpa(tt£  IlavXov,  nirpcv  ktX,  are  imitations  of  the  canonical 
Aeti  (see  n.  17).  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  easily  reminded  of  the  late 
Hebrew  nlfvo  (Miahnah,  Meg.  iy,  8 ;  Chag.  ii  1 ;  also  in  the  title  of  the 
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Aramaio  Book  of  Tobit,  ed.  Neubauer,  1878,  pp.  3, 17).    Dependence  upon 
this  usage  would  argue  for  the  very  early  date  of  the  tiUe  of  Acts. 

16.  (P.  61.)  Joeephus  writes  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  last  book 
cornea  Apion,  ^  fuv  cZv  rod  vpcripov  jSi/SXiov  icrX.  Fhilo  says  in  Quod  omn. 
prcbusj  liber  i,  speaking  of  a  companion  work  now  lost,  6  fuv  wpor^pag  \6yac 
^v  riiuvy  ^  Ofo^ty  ircpi  rev  icrX.  Also  Viia  Mo$.  ii  1,  which  is  correct,  since 
as  yet  a  third  book  was  not  in  view.  This  is  supplementary  (iii.  1,  rpirov  dc 
vpoaawo^iov).  The  genuine  Euthalius  (Zacagni,  410)  writes  in  the  same 
way  of  Luke :  dvo  piffKovs  trvvtypa^aroy  fua»  yiv  icol  vpor4pa¥  rijp  rou 
cvoyycX/ov,  btvripaw  dc  ravrrfv  xrX.  So  Origen  regularly  in  quotations  from 
1  Cor.,  1  Tim.,  etc.,  in  MaJtt,  torn.  xiv.  22,  tv.  27,  xviL  29.  The  careless  use  of 
irptfror  for  irp6r€pog  is  not  once  to  be  found  in  Luke's  writings,  where  he 
could  have  been  dependent  on  his  sources.  Acts  xiL  10  **  a  first  watch  and  a 
second  watch''  is  not  a  case  in  point,  nor  is  the  adverbial  npwov  in  Luke  ziv. 
28,  31.  Bunsen's  AnaL  ArUmic  i.  130  f.,  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  ir/>ttrov, 
Acts  i  1,  as  distinguished  from  wpmpov. 

17.  (P.  61.)  The  not  uugif  ted  author  of  the  Acts  of  John  and  the  Ads  of 
Peter,  whom  we  now  know  to  have  been  a  member  of  one  branch  of  the 
Yalentinian  School,  introduces  himself  in  the  former  work  by  a  *'we,"  aa 
Luke  does  in  Acts,  making  himself  a  witness  of  the  history  of  John  which  he 
fabricates.  He  also  uses  occasionally  an  ^^I,"  and  once  at  least  the  name 
Leucius  Charinus ;  cf .  the  present  writer's  Acta  Jo.  Izviii.,  Izx.,  zcviL ;  QK,  iL 
860.  In  his  Acts  of  Peter  the  same  author  clearly  imitates  and  borrows  from 
Acts  (GKy  ii.  854  f .).  It  is  not  likely  that  the  author  meant  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  Lucius  in  Acts  ziiL  1,  still  less  with  Luke.  Equally  im- 
probable is  the  conjecture  of  James  {Apoer.  AneccL  ii  p.  xi),  that  the  author  of 
the  Muratorian  fragment  regarded  the  stories  of  Leucius  as  a  work  of  Luke, 
implying  by  the  use  of  semote,  line  37,  that  this  work  was  a  non-canonical, 
impublished  writing  by  the  author  of  the  canonical  Acts.  The  Catholic 
author  of  the  Acts  of  Patd,  and,  as  we  now  know,  of  the  Acts  qf  TkecUB,  which 
are  a  part  of  it,  has  followed  Acts  even  more  closely  than  has  Leucius.  The 
much  later  biographer  of  the  Apostle  John,  Prochorus,  took  his  name  from 
Acts  vi.  6,  and  derived  much  of  his  material  from  this  source  (Ada  Jo,  liv.). 

18.  (P.  64.)  In  Luke  iv.  44  the  reading  rrj£  *Iovlialas  is  very  strongly 
attested  both  as  to  age  and  currency  by  )9BCLQ  (fifth  century)  B  (sixth 
century),  Ss  S*,  copt  and  a  laige  number  of  cursives,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
compiled  with  the  ttjs  *lovdaias  in  i  26,  for  which  there  is  only  one  witness 
(M^).  Furthermore,  the  entire  context  after  iv.  14  suggests  no  objection  to 
TaKtXaiagy  whereas  *lovbaias  would  necessarily  have  raised  questions.  More- 
over, the  variants  r&v  *loubaiav  (cf.  vii.  3),  rdls  'loudoMuff  (the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Galilee  in  contrast  to  numerous  persons  in  this  country  who  were  not 
Jews)  and  avr&v  (according  to  iv.  15),  which  have  only  a  single  MS.  in  their 
support,  prove  that  there  stood  here  originally  a  reading  which  created 
difficulty,  namely,  rrjg  'loudcuW.  Unfortunately  Marcion's  text  has  not  come 
down  to  us  (OKy  ii.  478).  But,  according  to  a  statement  of  an  anonymous 
Syrian  writer,  Marcion  made  his  Christ  appear  first  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  {Mus.  Brk.  Add.  17215,  fol.  30;  cf.  Academy,  18d3,  October  21);  and 
although  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  bring  this  statement  into  agreement 
with  that  of  Tertullian  {ThLh,  1896,  col.  19^  it  argues  in  favour  of  the 
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aBBompticm  that  Marcion,  who  confitnicted  the  beginning  of  his  Qoepel  in  the 
most  arbitrary  fashion  out  of  Luke  iii  1,  iv.  31-86  (or  39  ?)»  iv.  16-43  (or 
44  f),  found  *lovdalas  in  this  passage.  If  Luke  wrote  the  word,  he  certainly  did 
not  employ  it  in  the  narrower  sense,  implying  complete  exclunion  of  Offlili'f 
(▼.  17,  xxiv.  8),  but  in  the  broader  sense  accordiBg''towhich  it  includes 
GalOee,  aa  in  i  6,  tL  17,  xxiii.  6 ;  Acts^xr^  (cf.  vol.  i.  186).  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  context ;  for  afterihe^ention  of  Qalilee  in  general  (iv.  14) 
and  of  Naasareth  (iv.  16-30V>ul6r  of  the  *' Galilean  city,  Capernaum"  (iv. 
31-42),  in  particular,  rdis  trfptus  ircSXeo-ty  (iv.  43X  without  any  modifying 
words,  means  all  the  other  cities  in  Jesus'  sphere  of  labour,  exclusive  of  those 
already  mentioned.  Among  these  not  the  least  important  was  Jerusalem 
(iL  38,  zilL  33  f.),  but  all  the  other  Jewish  cities  of  the  Holy  Land  are 
ineliidedv(cf.  Matt.  x.  23).  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  in  v.  12  a  city  in 
South  Palestine  is  meant,  as  Tatian  assumed, — possibly  influenced  by  the 
original  text  of  Luke  iv.  44  (Fonch,  L  251  f. ;  OKy  ii.  645),  just  as  in  x.  38 
a  Tillage  near  Jerusalem  is  meant,  although  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  this 
is  the  location. 

19.  (P.  66.)  In  ix.  18-x.  42  we  seem  to  have  a  series  of  events  closely 
connected  in  time  and  place.  The  temporal  connection  is  directly  indicated 
in  iz.  28,  37,  x.  1,  21,  also  to  some  extent  in  x.  17,  and  possible  in  z.  25  by 
mm  Iftov.  The  way  is  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  ix.  51,  by  ix.  22, 
31.  Evidently  in  ix.  57  the  same  iropiwcBat  is  referred  to  as  in  ix.  56.  This 
seems  also  to  be  the  case  in  x.  1,  38.  If  it  could  be  assumed  that  Luke  knew 
Gaesaiea  Philippi  to  be  the  scene  of  what  is  narrated  in  ix.  18-27  (Mark  viii. 
27-38),  and  that  he  knew  the  location  of  the  village  referred  to  in  x.  38 
(John  xi.  1,  18),  and  its  name,  Bethany,  we  would  have  here  a  journey  from 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  Palestine  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  would  be  natural 
to  aaanmo  that  the  material  of  the  parable  in  x.  30  ff.  was  suggested  by  Jesus' 
journey  through  Jericho  to  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  But  Luke  does  not  make 
soeh  combinations.  He  mentions  neither  Ceesarea  nor  Bethany  ;  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  city  in  ix.  52  was  Samaritan  if  it  were 
not  necessary  for  understanding  what  took  place.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
statement  that  Jerusalem  was  the  goal  of  His  journey,  as  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  iz.  51  with  ix.  63.  There  must  have  been  an  interval  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  days  between  x.  1-16  and  x.  17,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
Jeso^  progress.  The  dp€<rnj,  x.  25,  seems  to  presuppose  that  Jesus  was 
surroonded  by  a  crowd  of  seated  listeners  (Mark  iii  34),  although  immediately 
before  Jesus  is  represented  as  being  alone  with  His  disciples  (Luke  x.  23). 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  no  external  connection  between  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  logical  connection  is  very  dear — particularly  between 
ix.  49f.  and  ix.  54-^6.  Everything  from  ix.  22  onward  is  designed  to  show 
hov  the  disciples — even  those  of  them  who  were  most  trusted — needed  to  be 
laoo^t^  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations,  to  the  state  of  mind  necessary 
for  wifcasMsng  the  sufferings  and  death  of  their  Master.  The  conclusion  of 
this  tjoof  of  thought  is  reached  at  x.  24,  and  at  this  point  we  have  the 
beginni^  of  a  new  series  of  events  whidi  likewise  are  related  logically, 
not  Ifx^y  or  in  respect  of  time.  If  in  x.  38  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Java^em,  the  supposed  account  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  can  go  no 
In  ^^'ii-  ly  Jesus  is  certainly  not  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  until 
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xiii.  82-35  that  we  find  Him  on  His  way  hither,  and  then  He  aeemftto  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  away,  in  the  domain  of  Herod  Antipas  (riii.  31-83),  U€* 
either  in  Galilee  or  Perea.  An  examination  of  xiiL  33-35  shows  that 
Jerosalem  is  mentioned  in  ziiL  22,  not  in  order  to  begin  or  to  continue  the 
acoonnt  of  a  journey,  but  in  order  to  make  intelligible  a  word  of  Jesus'  spoken 
at  this  particular  time  (xiii.  31).  In  xiv.  1-xvii.  10  the  references  to  time 
and  place  are  vague,  as  is  also  the  reference  to  a  journey  in  xiv.  25.  Again, 
in  xvii.  11  the  place  is  mentioned  only  in  order  to  make  clear  the  passage 
xvii.  12-19.  It  is  not  until  xviii  31,  35,  xix.  1, 11,  28,  41,  45  that  we  have  a 
continuous  development  of  the  course  of  events.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  we  have  here  scattered  statements  concerning  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  or, 
as  we  may  say  in  view  of  ix.  51,  the  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 
Since  quarters  were  refused  Jesus  in  a  Samaritan  city  (ix.  52),  we  may  infer 
that  the  village  in  ix.  56  was  Jewish,  and  assume  that  Jesus  gave  up  hia 
intention  to  go  to  Jerusalem  through  Samaria,  taking  instead  the  route 
through  Perea  (Mark  x.  1 ;  Matt  xix.  1 ;  vol.  ii.  589,  n.  4).  With  thia 
xvii.  11  may  be  connected.  That  the  reference  in  this  passage  is  not  to  a 
journey  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  is  self-evident,  because,  in 
this  case,  it  would  necessarily  be  a  journey  from  Judea  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Galilee,  because  of  the  order  in  which  the  countries  are  men- 
tioned, and  because  the  readings  diA  fUaris  or  dia  r$f,  by  which  this  meaning 
is  expressed,  are  practically  unsupported.  Probably  the  most  original  reading 
is  ^<royy  without  a  preposition  (D,  cf.  viii.  7,  x.  3).  This  was  replaced  by 
dvofiitroy  (Ferrar  group),  which  was  not  a  bad  conjecture,  by  dih  fUa-ou  (AX, 
etc.),  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  worse,  and  by  di^t  fitaov  ())BL),  which  ia 
very  bad.  Jesus  travelled  along  the  border  between  Samaria  and  Galilee 
naturally  from  west  to  east  with  the  intention  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scythopolis  of  crossing  the  Jordan  into  Perea,  and  thence  to  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  So  it  happened  that  in  one  of  the  border  villages  nine  Jewish 
and  one  Samaritan  lei>er  met  Jesus.  Here  could  have  followed  what  is 
recorded  in  xiii  22-35,  if  these  events  occurred  in  Perea  (see  above),  although 
Luke  records  them  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  narrative.  In  xviii.  31,  35, 
xix.  11,  28, 41-45  we  follow  Jesus  through  Jericho  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
without  again  being  carried  back  in  time  or  place. 

20.  (P.  68.)  Of  the  proper  names  that  are  found  in  Matt  op-Msxk  only 
Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22),  Bartimssus  (Mark  x.  46),  and  the^names  of  Jesus' 
brothers  are  lacking  in  Luke.  On  the  other  hand,  gaaSiting  the  genealogy 
and  O.T.  names,  the  following  are  peculiar  to  Lu^»<^acharias  and  Elisabeth, 
with  very  explicit  statements  about  the^(v^5,  cf.  36;  Augustus  and 
Quirinius,  ii.  1,  2 ;  Simeon  and  Anna^^mth  explicit  statements  regarding 
them,  iL  25,  36  ;  Tiberius  and  Lysaniw,  iiL  1 ;  Annas,  iii  2,  Acts  iv.  6  (also 
John  xviiL  13) ;  Simon  the  Pharisee,  vii.  40 ;  Joanna  and  Chuza,  viiL  3,  cf. 
xxiv.  10 ;  Susanna,  viii  3  ;  Mary  and  Martha,  x.  39  (also  John  xi.) ;  ZacchsBus, 
xix.  1 ;  Cleopas,  xxiv.  18.  A  proper  name  is  found  even  in  one  of  the 
parables  (xvi.  20).  It  will  also  be  observed  that  in  Acts  a  number  of  persona 
are  mentioned  who  play  only  a  subordinate  r61e  in  the  narrative,  or  none  at 
all,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  analogy,  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
in  Matt  or  Mark ;  e,g,  in  iv.  6,  v.  1,  vi.  5  (altogether  seven  persons,  only  two 
of  whom  are  mentioned  again) ;  ix«  10,  11,  33,  36,  x.  1,  32  (Peter's  host) ; 
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zL  S8yCf.  xxi.  10, ziL  12,  13  (the  maid);  xii.  20,  xiiL  1  (three  unknuwu 
peraoiDB  with  very  explicit  statements  about  them,  still  more  in  text  /3,  see 
above,  p.  88f.,  n.  6) ;  xiiL  6-8,  xviL  6,  xviii.  7,  8, 17,  xix.  9, 14,  22,  24,  29,  33, 
zz.  4, 9,  zzL  16y  zziy.  1,  24,  zzvii.  1,  zxTiiL  7. 

si.  (P.  69.)  In  some  of  the  passages  of  Lake's  narrative,  where  he  calls 
Jesus  6  Kvptos,  the  text  is  uncertain  as  regards  this  particular  point.  The 
preeent  writer  r^iards  the  following  passsges  as  genuine  :  vii.  13  (not  vii  31) ; 

TScL  39,  xiL  42,  xiiL  15,  XYii.  6,  6,  xviii.  6,  xix.  8,  xxii.  31,  61  (twice) ; 
(zziv.  3^) ;  altogether  twelve  or  thirteen  times.  In  John  it  is  found  only 
four  times  (iv.  1,  vi.  23,  xi.  2,  xx.  20).  But  in  the  only  passage  really  com- 
pamble  with  it  (John  iv.  1),  possibly  6  *lr)a'ow  is  the  correct  reading.  In 
zx.  20  the  author  speaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciples.  In  vi.  23, 
zL  2  we  have  the  evangelist's  own  words,  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
narrative.  This  usage  is  not  found  in  Matt,  or  Mark.  On  Mark  xvi.  19  see 
voL  iL  476.  With  reference  to  the  reticence  of  Luke  in  the  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  cf.  the  present  writer's  essay  :  Brod  und  Wein  im  Ahmdmahl^  «  J 

1892,S.1«.  .-— ^ ^ 

22.  (P.  7a)  The  Israelitish  tone  if^Stf^^  marked  in  chs.  i.-ii.  (i  6, 32  f ., 
54  f^  68-79,  iL  4, 11,  21-24,  25,  31  ff  37  f.,  41  f.).  The  man  Jesus,  however, 
is  represented  as  loving  His  people  (xiiL  16,  xix.  9),  and  as,  therefore,  very 
deeply  pained  both  by  their  sins  and  misfortune  (x.  31  ff.,  xiiL  34,  xvii.  18, 
iri-g-  41-44,  xxiiL  28-^1).  He  acknowledges  not  only  the  prophetic  and 
doctrinal  significance  of  the  O.T.  (iv.  4-12, 17-21,  x.  25-28,  xiii.  28,  xvL  16, 
29-31,  zviiL  19  f .,  zz.  37,  41-44,  xxiL  37,  xxiv.  27,  44-46),  but  also  the 
inviolability  of  the  law  (xvi.  17).  He  Himself  was  submissive  to  the  law  to 
which  as  a  child  He  was  made  subject  (iL  21-24),  and  remained  loyal  to  the 
religious  customs  (iv.  16,  31,  xxlL  7-16)  under  which  He  was  brought  up 
(iL  41  f.).  He  made  no  objection  even  to  the  painfully  literal  fulfilment  of 
tlie  law  by  the  Pharisees,  so  long  as  they  kept  also  the  fundamental  moral 
law  (xL  42,  cf .  v.  34  if.).  In  relation  to  the  Sabbath  He  takes  the  same  liberal- 
oonservative  attitude  as  in  the  other  Qospels  (vL  1-11,  xiii.  10-17,  xiv.  1-6) ; 
see  voL  iL  585  ff.  His  disciples  also  live  according  to  the  law  (xxiiL  56). 
His  CSmrcb  retains  its  connection  with  the  Temple,  and  is  full  of  zeal  for  the 

law  (zziv.  53 ;  Acts  iL  46,  v.  12,  42,  zzL  20).    The  significance  of  Israel  is  ^ 

not  destroyed  by  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  apostolic  preaching. 

The  times  of  the  Qentiles  shall  pass  away  (Luke  zxL  24).    The  nation  which 

it  was  Jesus'  first  mission  to  redeem  (L  54^S8-79,  iL  34438,  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts 

iL  39,  liL  25)  shall  finally  acknowledge  and  enthrone  Him  (xiiL  35,  xxii.  30 ; 

Acts  iiL  20  f .).    Ko  man  can  know,  nor  is  any  man  privileged  to  know,  the 

time  (Acts  L  6 1).    But  the  fact  is  certain. 

23.  (P.  72.)  Of.  £.  Curtius,  SBAfF,  1893,  S.  928  f.,  on  Phil  iv.  8,  and 
similar  statements  of  PauL  Of.  also  what  Herder  says  (Vom  ErUiter  der 
MauAenj  1796,  S.  218):  <*He  (Luke)  might  be  called  the  evangelist  of 
PkUanlknpyf  if  this  word  had  not  been  desecrated.  Such  a  Gospel  is  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  a  man  who  had  made  numerous  journeys 
MBumg  the  Greeks  and  Komans  with  Paul,  and  who  dedicated  his  writings 
toal!h6opfai2u8." 

S4,  (P.  74.)     With  regard  to  the  alleged  Ebionitic  doctrine  of  the  meri- 
tmcmi  or  God-pleasing  character  of  voluntary  poverty,  see  voL  L  147  f. 
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There  ia  no  reason  why  anyone  ahoold  have  been  misled,  as  has  repeatedly 
been  the  case,  by  Origen's  scholastic  play  on  words  (Princ  iv.  22 ;  c.  CeU.  iL 
1 ;  cf.  Ens.  H.  E.  iii.  27. 6)  into  the  very  remarkable  opinion  that  the  Ebionites 
were  so  called  because  of  the  poverty  of  their  thought,  or  that  they  called 
themselves  by  this  name  because  of  their  extreme  poverty  (Epiph.  Hoer, 
XXX.  17). 

25.  (P.  77.)  No  other  Gospel  emphasises  so  strongly  the  joy,  the 
pleasure,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  occasioned  by  Jesus  :  ii.  10, 20,  47,  52, 
iv.  22,  V.  26,  viL  16,  35,  ix.  43,  xi.  27,  xiiL  17,  xvii.  15,  xviiL  43,  xix. 
37  ff.,  48,  xxL  38,  xxiiL  8,  xxiv.  52,  cf.  L  14,  46  ff.,  68,  ii.  29  ff.,  x.  17  ff.,  xv. 
7,  10,  23,  32.  Only  a  few  of  these  passages  have  paxallek  in  the  other 
Qospels. 

26.  (P.  77.)  Instead  of  {ikvnis,  Luke  vi  15,  Acts  i.  13,  Matt  x.  4,  and 
Mark  iii.  18,  we  find  the  Hebrew  term.  Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  a  party 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  their  origin,  but  mentions  no  name  (Bdl, 
ii.  8.  1 ;  AtU.  xviiL  1. 1  and  6) ;  elsewhere  he  calls  them  (tiXarai  (BelL  iv.  5. 
1,  6.  1).  For  the  ^  awoypa^ni  and  avcypA^adai  of  Luke,  Jos.  uses  various^ 
terms :  dsrori/iav,  dvorifteurBeUf  awMdoaBaif  al  diroTifs,ff<r€Uf  also  al  diroypaxfHMy 
Ant.  xvii.  13.  5,  xviii.  1. 1,  2.  1,  Bell.  vii.  8.  1,  but  never  if  dvoypa^, 

27.  (P.  78.)  The  number  70  or  (according  to  BD^  Tatian,  ancient  Syriac 
and  Latin  versions,  see  Fortdh,  i.  148)  72  disciples  in  x.  1  has  no  more 
connection  with  the  70  (Gentile  nations  and  their  languages  and  angels,  as 
the  Jews  recorded  them  (Schiirer,  ii.  343,  iii  198  [Eng.  trans,  n.  i.  344, 
iii.  64]),  than  it  does  with  the  70  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  the  70  trans- 
latOTS  of  the  O.T.  or  any  other  number  70.  The  70  were  not  sent  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Luke  meant  it  to  be  taken  in 
this  symbolical  sense.  Luke  and  Theophilus  were  not  Jews,  and  could  not 
have  expressed  or  understood  such  a  thought  simply  by  the  use  of  the 
number  70.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  between  the  70  and  the  12 
(Luke  ix.  1)  is  clearly  expressed,  and,  as  shown  above  (p.  78),  the  way  was 
prepared  by  ix.  49  f.,  60  (cf.  also  viii.  39X  for  the  transfer  of  the  preaching 
office  to  those  who  were  not  apostles.  Accordiog  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
accepted  as  true  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  25),  and  probably 
derived  from  the  Gospel  of  PhUip^  it  was  Philip  who  was  addressed  in  Luke 
ix.  60 ;  and  since  the  person  here  spoken  to  must  be  one  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  the  evangelist  Philip  must  be  meant  (cf.  Forech.  vi.  26^'  158  f .). 

28.  (P.  7Sl)  Concerning  the  linguistic  unity  of  Luke^s  work,  cf.  Zxllbb, 
S.  415-425,  442-446,  498  ff. ;  LKKSBU8CH,  KomposUion  und  Entdthung^^ 
AO,  1654,  S.  37-81 ;  Elostbbmakn,  Vind.  Lucance  tou  de  ititmA  in  Mro  e^e^ ' 
adonim  aseervati  auetore^  1866,  pp.  46-63  ;  Hobabt,  IT^e  Medical  Lamquage  of  ^^  ^^ 
St.  LukSy  a  proof  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 

Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  that 
the  writer  was  a  medical  man,  Dublin,  1882 ;  Yogbl,  Zvr  Charaderuttk  dee 
Lucou  nach  Sprache  vnd  Stil,  eine  phUologitche  Laiengtudie^  2te  Aufl.  1899. 
For  details  see  above,  pp.  28 1,  nn.  6,  7 ;  37  f .,  n.  18 ;  82  f .,  nn.  4^ ;  below, 
f  61,  nn.  10-12,  26 ;  f  62,  n.  5. 

29.  (P.  79.)  M.  SoHNSCKBNBURGER  {Vhet  dtn  Zweck  der  AO,  1841)  made 
the  first  important  investigation  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  title.  He 
takes  no  account  of  the  prologue,  which  he  thinks  belongs  only  to  the  €k»pel, 
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nor  of  the  dedication  to  Theopliilnfl,  \mt  argues  from  Acts  xviii.-zxviii.  that 
the  porpoee  of  the  entire  second  book,  which  he  thinks  was  written  in  Rome 
by  Luke  the  disciple  of  Panl  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  and  before  the  fall 
erf  Jerusalem,  is  to  give  an  apologetic  portrayal  of  the  apostolic  labours  of 
Paul  in  answer  to  all  the  accusations  and  misinterpretations  of  the  Judaisers 
which  come  to  light  in  the  Pauline  letters.  The  principal  means  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  the  constant  contrast  between  Paul  and  Peter.  He 
defends  the  consistency  of  this  irenic  tendency  of  Luke  with  his  trustworthi- 
ness and  familiarity  with  the  facts  against  the  criticism,  which  was  eyen  then 
being  made  by  Schrader  and  Baur,  that  in  many  instances  the  history  was 
deliberately  falsified  by  Luke.  Starting  with  the  hypothesis  of  Schnecken- 
boiger,  who  had  only  half  worked  it  out,  but  at  the  same  time  developing 
principles  that  he  himself  had  already  laid  down,  Baur  (Pou^im*,  i  7-16 ; 
CSiridentum  vnd  Kirche  der  S  ersten  Jahrh,*  S.  50, 125  ff.,  and  in  many  other 
passages)  showed  that  Acts  was  a  partisan  work,  dating  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  It  is  attributed  with  some  hesitancy  to  Luke,  the 
disciple  of  Paul,  who,  as  a  representatiye  of  the  modified  Paulinism  of  his 
time,  recasts  in  this  work  the  entire  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  with  Jewish 
Christianity,  which  it  is  alleged  was  still  powerful  at  that  time,  and  in  order 
to  effect  a  catholic  union.  This  view  was  so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  E. 
ZsLiiER  (Die  AO  nock  hnhaU  nnd  Unprung  krU,  wUen,  1854),  who  dated  the 
woik  between  110  and  130  (S.  466-481),  that  Baur  felt  that  this  could  be 
called  simply  ''the  critical  view,"  in  contrast  to  which  any  view  which 
differed  from  it  essentially  was  "uncriticaL"  A  similar  point  of  view  is 
represented  by  Overbeck  (in  the  introduction  of  his  revision  of  de  Wette's 
ITomm.  nur  AO,  1870).  However,  according  to  Overbeck,  Luke's  purpose 
was  not  oonciliatory  in  the  Tubingen  sense,  «'.«.  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
designed  primarily  for  Jewish  Christians,  but  it  is  apologetic  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which  had  become  estranged  from  genuine 
Pauliniam,  and  which  was  practically  dominant  in  the  Church  in  Trajan's 
time  (98-117).  Besides  the  emphasis  laid  upon  a  "national  anti-Judaism," 
Overbeck  calls  special  attention  to  a  '*  secondary,  political  aim,"  namely,  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  in  harmony  with  the  Boman  government.  From 
tins  it  follows  that  Acts  '*  could  not  well  have  been  directed  to  any  one  save 
to  Gentiles  outside  the  Church"  (p.  zxziii).  More  recently  J.  Wxiss 
(tfbmr  die  AbnM  wid  den  UUrwiachen  CharaMer  der  AO^  1887),  in  opposition 
to  one-sided  efforts  to  determine  the  sources  of  Acts,  and  with  full  recognition 
of  Overbeck's  services,  has  made  an  investigation  with  the  following  result : 
**  Acts  is  an  apology  for  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  against  the  charges  of  the 
Jews;  it  shows  how  Judaism  was  supplanted  by  Christianity  in  its  world 
oission."  In  order  to  obtain  what  is  correct  in  the  views  of  Overbeck  and 
Weifls,  namely,  the  fact  that  Acts  was  designed  for  Gentile  readers,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  highly  questionable  interpretations  and  forced 
inferences.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  prologue  and  the 
dedication  of  the  work  to  the  Gentile,  Theophilus  (above,  pp.  61-80).  Of 
works  in  opposition  to  the  "  tendenz  criticism  "  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  those  bjr  £.  Lskxbubch  {Kcmipantion  wnd  BnJUtdvmg  der  AO^  1854) ;  A. 
KiOgrERMAJfV  {VindieitB  Luemue,  1866);  C.  Schiodt  (Die  AG.unter  dem 
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Hauptgeiuhtspwikt  ihter  CfknibwUrdighntf  L,  1882,  nnfinished).  Still  worth 
reading  is  Hofmann'b  unpretending  essay,  "  Das  Gesehicbtowerk  des  Lucas," 
VirmiichU  Aufs.,  1878,  S.  163-176). 


§61.  THE  SOURCES  USED  BY  LUKE. 

From  the  language  of  the  dedication  we  might  infer 
that  Luke  derived  all  the  material  which  he  used,  either 
from  his  own  recollection  of  what  be  had  experienced,  or 
from  the  oral  reports  of  older  Christians,  especially  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  one 
who  was  conscious  that  his  task  was  that  of  an  investigator 
and  an  historian,  as  Luke  shows  himself  to  have  been, 
would  have  confined  himself  to  these  sources,  and  have 
made  no  use  whatever  of  the  large  body  of  literature 
dealing  with  his  subject,  of  which  he  himself  speaks. 
We  should  expect,  further,  that  he  would  have  used 
documents  where  it  was  possible  for  him  to  obtain  them ; 
and  since  it  was  part  of  his  purpose  to  connect  the  history 
of  Christianity  with  the  history  of  the  outside  world,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  he  consulted  some  of  the 
accounts  of  contemporary  history. 

Taking  up  this  last  point,  it  has  been  thought  possible 
to  prove  that  Luke  took  numerous  facts  from  the  works 
of  JosEPHUS,  also  that  he  modelled  his  style  after  this 
writer  (n.  1).  The  latter  is  a  priori  improbable.  A 
Greek  who  could  write  such  a  periodic  sentence  as  Luke 
i.  1-4  would  not  have  copied  a  Jew,  who,  by  his  own 
confession,  talked  more  or  less  of  a  jargon  all  his  life, 
and  who  was  not  able  to  publish  his  Greek  writings 
without  the  help  of  men  who  were  masters  of  this 
language  (n.  2).  Dependence  of  Luke  upon  Josephus  is 
also  improbable  from  chronological  reasons.  The  work 
^'^'*'V"  on  the  Jewish  War  appeared  in  its  Greek  form  shortly 
before  the  year  ^  (Schtirer,  i.  79  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i.  83]) ; 
the  Antiquities,  in  93  or  94 ;  the  Vita^  either  at  the 
same  time  as  an  appendix  to  the  Antiquities^  or,  according 
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to  others,  not  until  after  100;  and  the  books  contra 
Apion,  later  than  94.  Since  the  question  here  does  not 
in  any  way  concern  the  use  of  the  Jewish  War  alone, 
but  quite  as  much,  and  even  more,  the  use  of  the  later 
works  of  Josephus,  Luke's  writings,  if  dependent  upon 
Josephus,  would  have  to  be  dated  at  the  very  earliest 
in  the  year  100.  Against  this,  however,  is,  Jirst,  the 
unanimous  tradition  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
not  been  successfully  controverted,  that  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  and  Acts  was  Luke,  the  friend  of  Paul,  and 
the  eye-witness  in  the  "we"  passages  of  Acts.  If  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Antiochian  Church  in  the  year  40, 
though  he  may  have  been  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should 
have  elaborated  as  late  as  the  year  100  this  great  work, 
which  certainly  does  not  give  the  impression  of  being 
the  effort  of  an  aged  man,  using  the  recent  writings  of 
his  younger  contemporary,  Josephus  (born  37  A.©.).  It 
is  also  unlikely  that  he  would  have  entertained  at  this 
late  date  the  purpose  of  further  continuing  the  work 
(above,  p.  56  ff.).  In  the  second  place,  quite  aside  from 
the  confirmation  which  the  tradition  regarding  the  author 
receives  from  Luke's  writings  themselves,  strong  proof  is 
to  be  found  in  them  that  they  could  not  well  have  been 
written  later  than  80  (§  62).  This  makes  the  use  even 
of  the  earliest  writings  of  Josephus  improbable,  while 
employment  of  his  later  works  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question ;  and,  if  striking  resemblances  should  be  found 
to  exist  between  the  two  writings,  it  must  have  been 
Josephus  who  used  Luke's  work,  which  appeared  some  ten 
or  twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Antiquities, 
and  not  the  reverse. 

Dependence  of  the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  historian 

woxdd  most  naturally  betray  itself  in  statements  regarding 

political  conditions.     But  the  very  opposite  is  what  we 

BCtaaliy   fi»^      ^**^  l^vke  (il   1-3;   Acts  v.  37)  and 
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Josephns  know  of  a  "taxing"  carried  out  in  Palestine 
at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  which  was  the  first  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  to  which 
was  due  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Judas  the  Galilean 
(n.  3).  But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  Luke  refers  the 
taxing  to  a  decree  of  Augustus,  in  which  it  was  com- 
manded that  the  whole  world — ^naturally  the  world  under 
the  Roman  dominion — should  be  taxed.  In  the  Jewish 
War  and  the  passages  of  the  Antiquities  where  the 
matter  is  treated  in  detail,  Josephus  speaks  only  of  an 
order  which  covered  the  territo^  of  Archelaus.  which 
did  not  include  even  the  whole  of  Palestine  {Ant.  xviiL 
1.  1,  2.  1 ;  Bdl.  vLL  8.  1 ;  cf.  iL  8.  1,  17.  8).  In  one 
passage  only,  where  the  matter  is  mentioned  incidentally 
{Ant.  xvii  13.  5),  it  is  made  to  cover  Syria.  This,  how- 
ever, is  connected  with  an  idea  which  first  appears  in  the 
Antiquities.  In  the  Jewish  War^  Quirinius  nowhere 
appears  as  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  is  a  high  official, 
who,  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  was  sent  thither 
with  the  extraordinary  commission  to  organise  the 
territory  of  Archelaus,  which  was  now  taken  directly 
under  Roman  control.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
passages  where  Quirinius  is  mentioned  in  the  Antiquities, 
the  very  inaccurate,  or  rather  simply  erroneous,  olauaa-is 
twice  made,  that  the  territory  of  Archelaus  was  at  this 
time  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  13.  5,  xviii  1. 1). 
But  neither  in  this  passage  nor  anywhere  else  does  Josephus 
call  Quirinius  the  governor  of  Syria.  The  reader  of  the 
Jewish  War  would  never  guess  that  he  had  at  any  time 
occupied  this  position,  nor  could  it  be  inferred  from  the 
unclear  hints  of  the  Antiquities,  We  have,  therefore,  a 
second  statement  of  Luke's  which  is  independent  of 
Josephus,  namely,  that  the  taxing  took  place  while 
Quirinius  was  gov^lnor  of  Syria.  On  this  point  the 
Antiochian,  Luke,  is  better  informed  than  Josephus,  since, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  P.  Sulpicius   Quirinius,  who  was 
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coMul  in  the  year  12  B.C.,  was  governor  of  Syria  from 
autmnn  of  the  year  4  (b.o.)  to  the  year  1  (b.c.).  Accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  long 
questioned,  but  which  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  a 
discovery  of  the  year  1880,  a  certain  Q.  /Rmilius  Secundus, 
by  order  of  the  royd  governor  of  Syria,  Quirinius,  had  a 
census  taken  in  the  Syrian  city,  Apamea  (n.  4). 

A  third  point  in  which  Luke  proves  himself  to  be 
independent  of  Josephus,  and  where  he  shows  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  which  is  certainly  closer  to  the  historical 
truth  than  Josephus',  is  the  chronology.  The  latter 
writer,  whose  information  for  the  four  decades  between 
the  death  of  Herod  (4  b.c.)  and  his  own  birth  (37  A.D.)  is 
extremely  meagre  (Schiirer,  i.  84  f.  [Eng.  trans.  I.  i.  88  f.]), 
dates  both  the  taxing  by  Quirinius  and  the  insurrection 
of  Judas  in  the  year  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus 
(&-7  A.D.).  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  Judas,  who  was 
a  native  of  Gamala,  in  6aulani,tis,  and  who  was  called 
the  "  Galilean  ** — ^not  because  Galilee  was  his  home,  but 
because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  which  he  led 
(Acts  V.  37;  Jos.  BeU.  ii.  8.  1,  17.  8,  Ant  xviii.  1.  6) — 
should  have  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  in  a  year  when 
there  was  no  political  change  of  any  kind  in  Galilee. 
That  Josephus  is  in  error  is  very  clear  from  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  this  insurrection,  he  tells  of  still  another 
revolt  led  by  one  Judas  in  Galilee,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  of  Herod's  death  (4  B.C.,  Bell.  ii.  4.  1 ;  Ant. 
xvii  10.  5),  and  which  is  really  identical  with  the  one 
dleady  mentioned.  His  error  is  further  shown  by  the 
&ct  that,  without  any  explanation,  he  repeats  again  in 
the  year  6-7  (a.I).)  the  short  high-priesthood  of  Joazar, 
who  sought  to  quiet  this  disturbance,  and  who  held  offi^^i^^^^ 
in  the  year  4  B.C.  (c£  on  the  one  hand,  AnL  jvsei:^.  4,. 
9. 1,  13.  1 ;  BeU.  ii.  1.  2 ;  on  the  other.  Ant  xviii.  1.  1, 
2. 1).  This  tendency  of  Josephus  to  repeat  events  is 
quite  surpassed  by  the  modem  historians,  who,  in  order 
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to  save  Josephus  firom  inaccuracy,  assume  still  a  second 
Syrian  governorship  of  Quirinius  covering  the  year  6-7, 
in  addition  to  the  historically  attested  governorship  of 
the  year  (circa  4-1  B.O.);  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  ^ 
Josephus  does  not  anywhere  say  that  Quirinius  was  evei>^  ^ 
governor  of  Syria.  The  insurrection  of  Judas,  th^^e 
of  the  party  of  the  Zealots  (Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i  ISfv.  37), 
the  deposition  of  the  high  priest  Joazar,  who  had  been 
installed  in  office  a  few  months'  before,  and  the  taxing 
under  the  direction  of  Quirinius,  took  place  in  the  first 
year  after  Herod's  death  (March  4-3  B.O.).  Josephus, 
who  places  these  events  in  the  year  6-7  A.D.,  although  he 
reproduces  them  in  part  in  the  year  4-3  B.G.,  hais  made  a 
mistake  of  a  decade,  and,  in  other  respects  as  well,  displays 
a  serious  lack  of  critical  judgment.  Even  if  Luke  was 
mistaken,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  copy  his  errors 
from  Josephus,  and  his  chronology  is  independent  of  the 
Jewish  writer.  The  reader,  who  knows  from  Luke  i  36 
that  Jesus'  birth  took  place  a  few  months  after  that  of' 
the  Baptist,  cannot  very  well  assume  that  the  events 
n  recorded  in  Luke  ii  1-39  took  place  later  than  the  reign 
of  Herod  I. ,  mentioned  in  i.  5  (n.  5),  especially  since  no 
conflicting  dates  are  mentioned  in  ii.  1,  and  y^pj^  it  is 
not  until  iii.  1  that  we  find  a  new  and  thoroughly  detailed 
chronological  notice.  This  unavoidable  impression  is  fully 
confirmed  by  Matt.  ii.  1-22,  firom  which  we  know  that, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  Palestinian  Christians  in 
60-70,  Jesus  was  born  shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  L 
When,  therefore,  Luke  makes  the  birth  of  Jesus  contem- 
poraneous with  the  taxing  which  took  place  during  the 
Syrian  governorship  of  Quirinius  (iL  2),  it  does  not  mean 
that,  in  unconscious  contradiction  to  the  Christian  tradi^ 
tion,  he  places  the  birth  of  Jesus  shortly  after,  instead  of 
shortly  before,  the  death  of  Herod,  but  that  he  dates  the 
governorship  of  Quirinius,  together  with  the  taxing  which 
took  place  under  his  direction  and  the  insurrection  of 
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Jndas,  shortly  before,  instead  of  shortly  after,  Herod's 
death,  thus  making  a  mistake  of  at  least  several  months — 
possibly  of  from  one  to  two  years.  For  it  is  certain,  not 
ooly  from  Josephus,  but  also  from  coins,  that  the  governor 
of  Syria,  during  the  last  year  of  Herod's  reign  and  after 
his  death — from  the  autunm  of  6  B.c.  at  the  latest  until 
the  summer  of  4  B.C. — ^was  Varus,  not  Quirinius  (Schiirer, 
I  322  £  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i.  351]).  In  view  of  the  result  of 
the  discussion  of  this  one  example,  which  at  the  same 
time  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  historians,  detailed  discussion  of  the  other  accounts 
of  Luke  and  Josephus  which  have  been  compared  may  be 
omitted.  '  There  is  not  a  single  historical  notice  of  Luke, 
whether  correct,  inaccurate,  or  questionable,  which  can  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  read  Josephus. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  he  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  events  and  with  more 
or  less  distinguished  persons  outside  the  Church  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  quite  independent  of  Josephus.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Galileans  in  the  temple  as  they  were 
offering  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1 ) ;  the  estrangement  between 
Pilate  and  Antipas,  and  their  reconciliation  (Luke  xxiiL  12) ; 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  priests,  Alexander  and 
(if  the  correct  reading  be  not  Jonathan,  cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
xviiL  4.  3)  John  (Acts  iv.  6);  the  imposing  figure  of 
Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34,  xxii  3),  mentioned  by  Josephus 
only  as  the  father  of  the  younger  Gamaliel  (Bell.  iv.  3.  9 ; 
7ito,  38,  60);  the  Samaritan  Simon  (Acts  viii  9);  the 
officers  of  Herod,  Chuza  (Luke  viii  3)  and  Blastus  (Acts 
xil  20,  c£.  also  xiiL  1);  the  chiliarch,  Claudius  Lysias 
(Acts  xxiii  26);  the  centurions,  Cornelius  and  Julius 
(Acts  X.  1,  xxvii  1);  and  the  orator,  TertuUus  (xxiv.  1) 
—all  these  statements  and  names  could  not  have  been 
taken  by  Luke  from  Josephus.  In  the  instances  where 
their  accounts  cover  the  same  ground,  we  find  traces  of 
independent  and  variant  traditions  (n.  6).      In  the  case* 
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of  the  Antiquities  and  Vita,  which,  according  to  all 
indications,  are  considerably  later  than  Luke's  work,  it 
is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Josephus  is  dependent 
upon  Luke  than  that  the  reverse  relation  holds ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  entirely  creditable  to 
those  who  feel  that  the  agreements  between  Josephus  and 
Luke  call  for  explanation,  that  they  have  not  seriously 
considered  this  possibility.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  discuss  the  question  at  length  (n.  7).  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  shown  that  Luke  could  not  have  followed  Josephus 
as  an  authority  in  historical  matters,  nor  have  copied  the 
Greek  style  of  this  writer. 

At  first  glance,  the  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  23-38),  the 
communication  of  the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  23-29),  and  the  letter  of  Lysias  (xxiii.  26-30) 
give  the  impression  of  being  reproduced  from  original 
documents.  If  the  second  of  these  was  a  communication 
actually  sent  from  Jerusalem,  delivered  in  Antioch  with 
the  solemnity  which  Luke  describes,  and  communicated 
also  to  other  Churches  (xvi.  4),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  so  important  a  document  was  immediately  lost.  If 
Luke  was  a  member  of  the  Antiochian  Church  at  the  time 
when  the  communication  was  delivered  there  (above, 
p.  2),  he  probably  heard  it  read,  but  this  is  no  evidence 
*  at  all  against  the  possibility  of  his  having  had  a  copy  of 
it  when  he  wrote  his  history.  The  style  is  not  that  of 
Luke,  and  the  secular  tone  of  the  introductory  and 
concluding  formulee  is  against  the  assumption  that  the 
author  composed  the  document,  either  from  his  imagina- 
tion, or  from  indistinct  recollections  (n.  8).  This  could 
more  easily  have  been  the  case  with  the  letter  in  xxiiL 
26-30,  but  it  cannot  be  proved.  In  the  proceedings 
before  Felix  (xxiv.  1-23)  and  Festus  (xxv.  1-12)  the 
report  of  Lysias  would  almost  certainly  have  been  read, 
and,  if  written  in  Latin,  translated  into  Greek.  The 
situation    in    which    Paul    found    himself   in    Caesarea 
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(xziv.  23),  and  the  friendly  relations  which  always 
existed  between  him  and  the  military  officers  to  whose 
charge  he  was  committed  (xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  16,  30  f.; 
PhiL  L  13),  make  it  quite  conceivable  that  he  and  his 
friends  may  have  secured  a  copy  of  this  report,  which, 
though  brief^  was  of  fandamental  importance  in  his  trial. 
Against  the  assumption  that  the  language  of  the  report 
is  entirely  Luke's,  which,  according  to  methods  of  historical 
composition  in  antiquity,  might  very  well  be  possible,  is, 
first  of  all,  the  fact  that,  although  there  is  no  stylistic 
necessity  for  it,  Luke  makes  the  chiliarch,  who  has  not 
been  mentioned  by  name  up  to  this  time  (xxi.  31- 
zxiiL  22),  and  who  afberwards  is  called  simply  Lysias 
(xxiv.  7,  recension  /8 ;  xxiv.  22),  write  his  name  Claudius 
Lysias.  In  the  second  place,  Lysias'  report  shows  marked 
variations  from  the  facts  as  previously  recorded.  If  the 
author  of  Acts  was  inventing  this  report,  only  partially 
true,  he  would  have  directed  special  attention  to  the 
effort  of  the  chiliarch  to  obscure  the  law  in  the  case,  and 
to  conceal  his  own  mistake.  The  connection  in  which  the 
genealc^  is  recorded,  and  its  conclusion  (iii.  23-38), 
indicate  that  it  is  an  expression  of  Luke's  own  peculiar 
thonght  (above,  p.  70  f.);  but  this  does  not  explain  its 
independence  not  only  of  Matt.  L,  but  also  of  the  O.T., 
in  so  &r  as  the  latter  could  be  used  for  a  source.  Since  it 
was  impossible  for  Luke  himself  personally  to  investigate 
the  contents  of  vv.  24-31,  and  inasmuch  as  the  tradition 
here  presupposed  could  have  been  transmitted  only  in 
written  form,  he  must  have  made  use  of  an  older  record. 
We  know  that  the  relatives  of  Jesus  and  their  descendants 
interested  themselves  in  these  matters  (n.  9). 

Since  Luke  was  familiar  with  a  number  of  attempts 
to  write  the  history  of  Christianity y  and  since  his  char- 
acterisation of  these  efforts  perfectly  suits  Mark's  Gospel 
(above,  p.  49),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  used  this 
wnting.      He  was  acquainted  with  Mark^  and  knew  his 
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relation  to  Peter,  who  was  a  prominent  eye-witness  of  the 
gospel  events.  He  was  in  Rome  in  company  with  Mark 
about  the  year  62  (Col.  iv.  10,  14),  and  possibly  again  in 
66  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  consequently  at  the  time  when  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel.  A  comparison  of  the  two  Grospels  gives 
for  the  various  portions  a  greatly  varying  picture.  With 
reference  to  the  order  of  single  narratives,  not  much  is  to 
be  concluded  from  Mark  i.  1-13  =  Luke  iii.  1-iv.  13,  since 
the  order  of  these  events — the  preaching  and  baptism  of 
John,  the  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus — ^is  determined 
by  their  very  nature.  Moreover,  Mark's  account  here  is 
nothing  more  than  a  brief  sketch.  Leaving  these  passages 
out  of  account,  therefore,  the  first  notable  parallel  is  that 
between  Luke  iv.  31-vi.  19  and  Mark  i.  21-iii.  19 ;  Luke 
viii.  4-ix.  17  =  Mark  iv.  1-vi.  44  is  a  second;  Luke  ix. 
18-50  =  Mark  viii.  27-ix.  40  is  a  third ;  Luke  xviii.  15-43 
=  Mark  x.  13-52  a  fourth;  and  Luke  xix.  29-xxiv.  8  = 
Mark  xi.  1-xvi.  8  a  fifth.  In  the  case  of  these  five  series 
of  passages  the  parallelism  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Luke  interrupts  the  first  series  with  a  narrative,  v.  1-11, 
only  remotely  similar  to  Mark  i.  16-20.  In  the  second 
series  Luke  inserts  a  passage,  viii  19-21,  which  is  found 
in  Mark  iii.  31-35,  while  Mark  iv.  26-29,  30-32,  and 
vi.  1-6  are  omitted.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  Luke 
corresponding  to  the  first  passage,  the  second  is  found 
in  Luke  xiii.  18-19,  closely  connected  with  a  narrative 
peculiar  to  him,  while  in  place  of  the  third  we  find  a 
much  fuller  account  in  the  early  part  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
iv.  16-30.  In  the  fourth  series,  between  xviii.  34  and  35, 
Luke  omits  the  narrative  found  in  Mark  x.  35-45,  giving 
only  a  meagre  substitute  for  it  in  Luke  xxii.  24-27.  In 
the  fifth  series,  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  Mark  xi.  12-14, 
20-25,  the  question  about  the  greatest  of  the  command- 
ments, Mark  xii  28-34,  and  the  anointing  in  Bethany, 
Mark  xiv.  3-9,  are  not  found  in  Luke.  For  the  last, 
Luke  vii  36-50  is  substituted;  for  the  second,  Luke  z. 
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25-37  ;  while  in  a  measure  Luke  xiii.  6-9  takes  the  place 
of  the  first  (cf.  §  63) ;  and  for  a  single  saying  in  this  same 
passage,  Mark  xi.  23  (Matt.  xxi.  21,  xviL  20),  we  find  a 
similar  saying  in  Luke  xvii.  6.  Since  these  equivalents 
for  such  material  as  Mark  retains  and  Luke  omits  are 
aU  pecuUar  to  Luke,  it  is  dear  that,  although  Luke 
consciously  omitted  some  things  found  in  Mark,  he  en- 
deavoured to  find  substitutes  for  the  omissions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  last  series  of  parallels,  Luke  substitutes 
a  number  of  brief  accounts  which  are  peculiar  to  himself 
(xix.  41-44  [xxi.  20-24],  xxii.  35-38,  xxiiL  6-12,  39-43). 
In  all  five  series,  however,  Mark's  order  is,  without  excep- 
tion, retained  throughout.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
render  necessary  some  explanation  of  the  dependence  of 
one  of  the  Gospels  upon  the  other — ^particularly  since,  in 
many  instances,  the  order  followed  is  not  a  reproduction 
of  the  real  succession  of  events.  This  lack  of  chrono- 
logical order  does  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  careful 
reader  of  Mark  (vol.  ii.  499  f.),  and  Luke  betrays  a  clear 
consciousness  of  it.  There  is  evidence  that  Luke  made  an 
efibrt  to  fix  more  definitely  the  time  of  events,  as,  e.g., 
when  he  gives  a  more  definite  date  to  a  Sabbath  which 
Mark  leaves  undetermined — ^following  the  Jewish  calendar 
(Luke  vi.  1) — and  distinguishes  it  expressly  from  another 
Sabbath  (vi  6),  whereas  the  ordinary  reader  might  infer 
from  Mark  iii.  1  (cf.  Matt.  xi^.  9)  that  the  transactions 
which  Luke  assigns  to  two  different  Sabbaths  happened 
on  the  same  day ;  c£  also  other  occasional  instances  where 
he  gives  the  time  more  accurately  {e.g.  vi.  1,  6,  vii.  11). 
In  many  instances,  however,  he  either  did  not  do  this  at 
all  or  did  it  ineffectively,  as  is  proved  by  the  use  of 
formulae  such  as  are  found  in  v.  12,  17,  viii.  4,  22,  ix.  18, 
XX  1.  These  occur  in  the  sections  parallel  to  Mark,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Luke's  Gospel  (v.  1,  x.  38,  xi.  1, 
29,  xiiL  10,  xiv.  1 ;  cf.  above,  p.  66).  When,  however, 
iK^twithstanding  this  formal  disavowal  of  all  attempt  to 
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give  an  exact  chronology  where  this  is  not  attainable,  he 
nevertheless  follows  in  these  five  series  exactly  the  same 
order  as  Mark,  the  coincidence  can  be  explained  as  due 
neither  to  a  stereotyped  oral  tradition,  nor  to  accident. 

But  if  one  of  these  Gospels  is  dependent  upon  the 
other,  Mark  must  be  considered  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  tradition,  according  to  which 
Mark  wrote  before  Luke  (vol.  ii  392  ff.),  and  the  proofs 
which  we  have  from  Luke's  own  work  that  it  was  written 
later  than  70  (§  62),  this  conclusion  follows  firom  a  com- 
parison of  the  details  of  the  parallels.     Combinations  of 

words,  such  as  Kfjpva-aiov  fidwrurfia  fierapola^  €i9  &^aiv 
afjMfm&v^  which  a*^e  found  in  Mark  i.  4  following  Kodia^ 

yiypafrrcu  iv  r&  ^Haatf  r^  irpo^yfyrg^  in  Luke  iii.  3  before 
(09  yiypawrai  iv  /3lfi\^  \oymv  ^Haatov  rou  irpo^rov^  do  not 

originate  independently  of  each  other.  Luke  appears 
here,  however,  as  the  stylist  smoothing  down  the  awk- 
ward expressions  which  Mark  uses  in  making  his  citations 
(n.  10).  In  fact  this  is  everywhere  the  case.  It  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  Luke  undertook  to  remove  all  the 
Hebraisms  which  he  found  in  the  accounts  he  used,  and 
to  produce  an  historical  work  uniform  in  style,  modelled 
after  the  language  of  Polybius  or  the  periods  of  his  own 
preface.  As  regards  style,  Luke's  work  is  as  varied  as  it 
could  well  be.  The  narratives  in  Luke  L-ii.  and  the 
psalm-like  discourses  of  these  chapters  read  like  sections 
out  of  the  O.T. ;  while  the  style  and  language  of  the 
discourses  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  22-31) 
and  before  the  noble  lords  and  ladies  in  Csesarea  (xxiv. 
10-21,  XX vi.  2-23)  are  more  like  those  of  the  orator 
Tertullus  (xxiv.  2-8),  and  of  the  procurator  Festus  (xxv. 
14-21),  than  the  discourses  in  Acts  i.-x.  Luke  uses  a 
few  Hebraisms,  not  only  in  the  narratives  probably,  or 
certainly,  taken  from  older  sources,  but  in  connective 
phrases  and  summaries,  which  are  of  his  own  composi- 
tion (n.  11).      He  shows  a  feeling  for  the  special  style 
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corresponding  to  the  sacred  character  of  his  theme,  and 
does  not  allow  the  spirit  in  which  the  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  were  wont  to  speak  from  the 
beginning  to  be  replaced  by  a  secular  tone.  He  does, 
nevertheless,  soften  somewhat  the  Semitic  colouring,  set- 
ting aside  expressions  unnecessarily  harsh,  and  striving 
to  make  the  narrative  more  lucid.  Not  only  are  the  most 
marked  Hebraisms  and  the  Aramaic  words  of  Mark  re- 
moved, but  also  such  characteristic  expressions  as  Mark's 
€v6v9  (n.  12),  also  such  peculiarities  as  are  due  to  Mark's 
personal  relations  and  the  fact  that  hisr  Gospel  was  de- 
signed for  Roman  teaders  (Mark  xiL  42,  xiv.  17,  51  f., 
zv.  21 ;  see  vol.  iL  487  f. ;  cf.  Luke  xxi.  2,  xxii.  14,  53, 
xxiiL  26),  and  imperfections  in  the  presentation  due  to 
Mark's  very  exact  reproduction  of  the  narratives  of  Peter 
(Mark  L  29 « Luke  iv.  38;  Mark  iii.  26=  Luke  vi.  14; 
Mark  ix.  14  f.  =  Luke  ix.  37  £  ;  Mark  xiii.  1-3  =  Luke 
XXL  5).  He  avoids  also  other  redundancies  and  awk- 
wardnesses which  occur  in  Mark  (e.g.  Mark  L  32  =  Luke 
iv.  40),  and  in  countless  instances  selects  words  which 
are  more  pleasing  or  more  expressive  (n.  13).  Since  some 
of  these  words  and  phrases  are  hapaxlegomena  in  the 
N.T.,  and  inasmuch  as  others  of  them  are  used  in  the 
same  way  elsewhere  in  Luke's  work,  and  only  in  Luke's 
work,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  and  are  not  to  be  explained  as  derived  from  one 
of  the  sources  which  Luke  and  Mark  may  have  used  in 
common.  This,  like  the  other  assumption  that  Mark  had 
Luke  before  him,  would  compel  us  to  assume  that  Mark 
intentionally  and  regularly  replaced  the  better  language 
of  Luke,  or  of  the  common  source,  by  more  awkward 
expressions.  But  this  is  incredible.  Consequently  a 
comparison  of  the  style  of  Mark  and  Luke  shows  that, 
in  the  five  sections  of  his  Gospel  mentioned,  Luke  made 
use  of  Mark  in  preparing  his  own  work. 

While  Luke  recasts  the  style  of  Mark  with  consider- 
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able  thoroughness,  very  little  change  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  contents  of  such  portions  as  he  adopts,  and  which 
he  does  not  replace  in  other  parts  of  his  work  by  similar 
and  sometimes  fuller  narratives  (above,  p.  102).  Only 
in  <me  important  point  does  Luke  consciously  vary  his 
account  from  that  of  Mark  Mark  i.  14,  like  Matt.  iv. 
12,  connects  the  beginning  of  the  Galilean  ministry 
with  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  and  associates  it  with 
the  account  of  the  temptation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  the  reader  readily  to  infer  that  the  arrest  of 
the  Baptist  follows  immediately  upon  the  temptation. 
Luke,  however,  varies  this  order  of  events.  On  the 
one  hand,  he,  alone  of  the  Synoptists,  connects  the 
beginning  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus  definitely 
and  closely  with  His  baptism  (iv.  15,  &  rg  Bwdfiei  rou 
TTvevfjLaro^ ;  cf.  iii.  22,  iv.  1),  and  describes  the  journey  to 
Galilee,  which  introduces  His  ministry  there,  as  a  return 
(iv.  14,  inriarpe^ ;  cf.  iv.  l)  from  the  journey  which  had 
taken  Jesus  to  the  place  of  His  baptism  and  temptation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wholly  separates  this  journey  from 
the  arrest  of  the  Baptist  (above,  p.  63  f.),  a  later  incident 
which  here  he  anticipates  in  the  form  of  an  episode  in 
iii  19-20.  The  journey  to  Galilee,  which  Luke  places 
after  the  baptism  and  temptation,  is  not  the  same  as  the 
journey  to  Galilee,  which  in  Mark  follows  the  arrest  of 
the  Baptist.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  apparent 
succession  of  events  in  Mark  is  replaced  in  Luke  by 
another,  which  is  the  result  of  the  author's  investiga- 
tions, and  which  is  adopted  in  view  of  icaOe^  in  i.  3. 
This  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  thereafter 
Luke  introduces  immediately  and  chiefly  events,  which 
Mark  and  Matthew  place  in  Galilee  after  the  arrest  of 
the  Baptist ;  since  it  is  apparent  that  throughout  his 
Gk)spel,  in  the  sections  following  iv.  14-15,  Luke  con- 
sciously abandons  the  attempt  to  arrange  the  single 
narratives   chronologically   (above,  p.  64).      It   is   also 
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dear  that,  according  to  him,  the  work  of  Jesus  between 
His  baptism  and  temptation  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Galilee  (iv.  44,  x.  38-42 ;  above,  p.  88  f.,  n.  18).  It  may 
be  remarked  here,  that  through  his  investigations  Luke 
made  marked  advances  on  the  form  of  such  an  historical 
work  as  Mark's  Gospel  in  the  direction  of  what  we  find 
in  John.  He  is  no  mere  imitator  of  written  models 
whieh  he  has  before  him,  nor  is  he  satisfied  simply  to 
recast  the  style  of  his  sources ;  he  is  rather  an  historian 
who  handles  his  material  critically.  We  may  assume  that, 
in  addition  to  Mark,  he  made  use  of  other  attempts  at 
a  gospel  history,  working  them  over  in  the  same  way  that 
he  did  this  Gospel. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  prologue  that  Luke 
did  not  have  access  to  any  gospel  writings  that  originated 
with  an  apostie  or  disciple  of  Jesus  (above,  p.  49);  it 
is,  therefore,  equally  improbable  that  he  used  Matthew ; 
for  the  latter  was  never  attributed  to  a  disciple  of  an 
apostle,  but  was  from  the  first  assigned  to  the  apostle 
Matthew  (voL  ii  177  fi".).  This  statement  would  be  true 
of  an  "original  apostolic  document"  or  the  "logia,"  if 
these  books  ever  existed ;  since,  if  their  existence  be  as- 
sumed, aU  the  traditions  denied  with  reference  to  Matthew 
most  be  transferred  to  them.  One  of  these  mythical 
books,  from  which  the  author  of  our  Matthew  is  supposed 
to  have  drawn,  must  have  passed  ^s  the  work  of  the 
apostle  Matthew,  otherwise  we  are  unable  to  understand 
why,  from  the  very  first  and  uniformly  in  the  tradition, 
the  Greek  Matthew  was  ascribed  to  this  apostle.  More- 
over, we  have  seen  the  correctness  of  the  position,  accord- 
ing to  which  Matthew  is  the  translation  of  an  Aramaic 
book,  the  contents  of  which  were  for  a  long  time  accessible 
only  through  oral  interpretation  to  those  who  were  un- 
fiunillar  with  this  language.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
the  "Jogia."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Luke,  who 
was  a  Greek,  was  able  to  read  an  Aramaic  book.     His 
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dtatioss  £rom  the  O.T.  betray  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  original  text,  or  of  a  Targum.  Not  all  of  the  four 
translations  of  Aramaic  names  which  we  find  in  Luke's 
work  (Acts  i.  19,  iv.  36,  ix.  36,  xiiL  8)  are  beyond 
question,  and  if  they  were  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
Luke  may  have  taken  his  translations  from  others,  with- 
out himself  possessing  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
Aramaic.  There  are  several  Aramaic  words  with  which, 
as  a  native  of  Antioch,  he  may  always  have  been  familiar, 
and  others,  together  with  several  Hebrew  termini^  with 
which  he  became  acquainted  in  the  common  life  of  the 
Church  (n.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  if ,  as  is  probable, 
the  Greek  Matthew  was  not  written  before  the  year  80 
(vol.  ii.  516  £),  it  is  unlikely,  for  chronological  reasons, 
that  Luke  read  it  before  writing  his  own  Gospel  (§  62). 
This  improbability  is  strengthened  into  impossibiUty  by 
a  comparison  of  the  two  Gospels.  One  who  had  read 
Matt.  i.-ii.-— especially  in  a  work  which  purported  to  be 
that  of  an  apostle — could  not  have  written  Luke  i.-iL  in 
its  present  form,  which  is  practically  without  resemblance 
to  the  narrative  in  Matthew  (it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
Luke  i.  31&  and  Matt.  i.  21a),  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  that  is  common  in  the  subject-matter. 
Moreover,  the  later  writer  would  certainly  have  betrayed 
his  attempt  at  correction  or  improvement,  where  he  be- 
lieved that  the  contents  and  form  of  Matt.  i.-ii.  could  be 
improved.  In  particular,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for '  an  historian  of  the  character  Luke  shows  himself  to 
be,  as  compared  with  Mark,  to  pass  by  practically  un- 
noticed material  so  important  as  that  in  Matt.  ii. — ^really 
excluding  it  as  he  does  by  Luke  ii.  39.  It  may  after  a 
fashion  be-possible  in  a  Gospel  harmony  to  reconcile  the 
contents  of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  two  Gospels,  in- 
cluding Luke  iii.  23-38,  but  a  synoptic  presentation  is 
out  of  the  question.  Not  until  Matt.  iii.  1  =  Luke  iii.  1 
is  this  possible,  and  then  only  here  and  there. 
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The  proof  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Grospel  and  confirmed  by  the  hints  of 
Luke's  prologue,  that  Luke  did  not  use  our  Matthew  as  a 
source,  is  so  strong,  that  the  only  question  which  can  be 
seriously  discussed  is  whether  Luke  and  Matthew  drew 
from  common  sources.  We  know  that  Luke  made  use  of 
written  sources,  and  the  relation  which  has  been  proved 
to  exist  between  Luke  and  Mark  leads  us  to  assume  that, 
in  addition  to  Mark,  he  used  other  similar  documents. 
It  is,  however,  a  priori  improbable  that  he  used  docu- 
ments which  earlier  or  later  were  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  Matthew  ;  since  our  investigation  of  Matthew 
gave  no  occasion  for  the  assumption  that  this  author 
made  any  use  whatever  of  written  sources  (vol.  ii.  581  f.) 
In  the  investigation  of  this  question  the  five  sections  of 
Luke,  which  we  saw  were  taken  over  by  Luke  from  Mark 
with  certain  modifications,  are  to  be  excepted  at  the 
outset  (above,  p.  102  f.) ;  since  whatever  agreements  be- 
tween Luke  and  Matthew  appear  in  these  passages,  all 
go  back  to  Mark,  and  are  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  the  relation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  (see  vol.  ii.  601  £), 
and  the  connection  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  between 
Lnke  and  Mark  (see  above,  p.  101  £).  In  these  five  sections 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  from  which  a  direct  relation 
between  Luke  and  Matthew,  or  the  relation  of  Luke  to  a 
source  used  in  Matthew,  can  be  proved  (n.  15).  In  the 
second  place,  in  the  critical  comparison  of  Matthew  and 
Lnke,  the  following  passages  peculiar  to  Luke  are  to  be 
left  ont  of  consideration — ^passages  to  which  there  is  a 
remote  parallel  are  placed  in  parentheses  :  i.  1-3,  iL  10- 
15,  23-38  (iv.  16-30,  v.  1-10),  vii.  11-17,  36-50,  viii. 
1-3,  ix.  51-56,  61-62,  x.  1-20  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sayings),  x.  29-42  (xi  1-4),  xi.  5-8,  27-28,  37-41, 
xii  13-21  (32-57),  xiii.  1-17,  31-33,  xiv.  1-16,  31  (with 
the  exception  of  xiv.  11,  17,  xv.  4-7),  xvii.  7-22,  xviii. 
l-i4,  xix.  1-27,  41-44  (xxL  20-24),  xxiii.  5-12,  27-31, 
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39-43,  xxiv.  (1-11)  12-53.  Comparatively  little  re- 
mains,  and,  with  the  exception  of  short  disconnected 
sentences,  this  consists  of  only  the  following  passages 
[parallels  of  Matthew  in  parentheses]  :  iii  7-9,  17  (iii. 
7-12),  iv.  1-13  (iv.  1-11),  vi.  20-49  (5-7),  vii.  1-10  (viii. 
5-10,  13),  vii.  18-35  (xi.  2-19),  ix.  57-60  (viii.  19-22), 
X.  13-15,  21-24  (xL  20-27,  xiiL  16-17),  xL  24-26,  29- 
36  (xii.  38-45,  v.  15,  vi  22-23),  xL  42-52  (xxiii  4-35), 
xii  2-12  (x.  17-33).  xii  22-31  (vi.  25-33),  xii  41-48 
(xxiv.  45-51),  xii.  54-56  (xvi  2-3  ?),  xii  57-59  (v.  25- 
26),  xiu.  24-30  (vii  13-14,  21-23,  viii  11-12),  xiii 
34-35  (xxiii  37-39),  xvii  23-37  (xxiv.  23-28,  37-42), 
xix.  12-28  (xxv.  14-30).  In  order  accurately  to  com- 
pare these  parallels,  even  more  than  in  other  critical 
investigations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  text  of 
both  Oospels,  but  especially  o(  Luke,  and  this  reliable 
even  in  smallest  details,  since  nothing  contributed  so 
much  to  the  degeneration  of  the  Gospel  text  as  the 
tendency  to  supplement  and  correct  one  Gospel  from  the 
parallels  in  the  others,  and  in  £sict  especially  the  text  of 
Mark  and  Luke  on  the  basis  of  Matthew.  In  the  Texttts 
receptus  the  Gospels  are  very  much  more  alike  than  in 
any  even  moderately  critically  corrected  text;  and  the 
difference  would  be  even  greater,  if  text  criticism  were 
more  advanced  than  it  is  at  present.  Few  narratives  are 
to  be  found  among  the  paraUels  cited,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  numerous  sayings,  which  are  gener- 
ally reported  with  an  historical  setting.  As  regards  the 
narrative  sections,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent 
conception  of  a  single  written  source  from  which,  e.^.,  the 
two  differing  narratives  in  Luke  vii  1-10  and  Matt.  viii. 
5-10,  13  could  both  have  been  derived  through  a  process 
of  revision  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  What  Luke  adds 
(w.  S-5)  has  the  marks  of  genuine  tradition,  and  the 
effort  to  secure  brevity,  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
Matthew  (vol.  ii  588  f.,  607)  could  not  have  brought  it 
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aboat  that  in  this  passage  the  narrative  should  be  of  the 
character  of  an  excerpt ;  since  the  account  is  enlarged  by 
the  insertion  of  a  saying  of  Jesus,  probably  spoken  od 
another  occasion  (Matt.  viii.  11-12,  cf.  Luke  xiii.  28-29). 
Even  if  Luke  made  use  of  an  earlier  account  in  this 
passage — as  is  perfectly  possible — ^in  the  last  analysis  the 
divergence  of  his  narrative  from  Matthew  goes  back  to 
variations  in  the  historical  material,  which  appear  when- 
ever what  has  happened  and  been  experienced  is  re- 
peatedly related  by  different  persons,  even  when  there 
are  eye-witnesses  among  the  narrators.  The  accounts  of 
the  temptation  are  very  similar  in  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  but 
the  differing  order  in  which  the  second  and  third  tempta- 
tions are  narrated  is  most  naturally  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  those  who  had  heard  Jesus  give  an 
account  of  them  (n.  16)  repeated  what  they  heard  from 
memory  in  different  ways.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Luke 
should  have  deliberately  chosen  the  reversed  order,  if  he 
had  had  before  him  Matt  iv.  1-11,  or  any  other  docu- 
ment having  the  order  of  MattheVs  account;  since  the 
close  of  Luke's  account,  which  leaves  Jesus  standing  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  instead  of  upon  a  mountain  in 
the  wilderness,  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
Matthew. 

Some  of  the  discourses  and  sayings  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke  show  striking  similarity,  but  others 
vary  widely  from  each  other  in  form,  though  having 
essentially  the  same  content  and  showing  the  same  pro- 
gress of  thought.  The  best  example  of  the  former  is  the 
denunciatory  address  of  the  Baptist  (Luke  iii.  7-9,  c£ 
also  X.  21-22,  xiiL  34-35),  of  the  latter,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (vi  20-49,  cf.  xiii.  24-40).  Elements  of  the 
tradition  similar  to  those  which  appear  in  Luke  iii  7-9, 
etc,  could  be  easily  preserved  and  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  memory  quite  without  the  help  of  writing.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  sayings  like  Luke  iii  7-9,  Matt 
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iiL  7-10  came  to  be  written,  it  was  necessary  at  least  to 
intimate  who  the  persons  were  whom  John  called  a 
'*  generation  of  vipers."  Here,  however,  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  vary  widely  from  each  other.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Luke  (vL  20-49)  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  excerpt  from  Matthew  (v.-vii),  nor  can 
the  latter  be  explained  as  a  remodelling  of  the  material  in 
Luke.  Even  granting  that  Luke  may  have  left  out  state* 
ments  of  great  importance  for  the  first  evangelist,  such  as 
are  found  in  Matt.  v.  17-43,  because  they  did  not  suit  his 
purpose, — assuming,  of  course,  that  he  found  them  in  one 
of  his  sources,  and  granting  that  Matthew  incorporated 
into  his  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more 
passages  belonging  in  a  different  historical  connection 
than  we  are  able  at  present  to  prove  (vol.  iL  558  £), — ^in 
those  parts  which  are  parallel  we  find  differences  in  the 
language  which  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to  necessity 
for  modification  in  style,  or  rearrangement  of  material. 
These  differences  are,  however,  natural,  if  the  discourse 
was  heard  by  numerous  persons  and  variously  reproduced 
in  the  oral  tradition.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Luke 
found  this  and  other  discourses  in  one  or  more  of  the 
records  of  the  **  many  "  of  whom  he  speaks  (L  1).  In 
view  of  Luke's  handling  of  Mark's  Gospel,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  greater  elegance  of  style,  e.g.  Luke 
vi.  47-49  =  Matt.  viL  24-27,  is  due  to  him.  But  we  are 
not  able  to  go  much  beyond  such  assumptions  in  ascer- 
taining what  other  sources,  besides  Mark,  Luke  used  in 
his  Gospel  (n.  17). 

Passages  like  Luke  L-iL,  the  poetical  charm  and  true 
Israelitish  spirit  of  which  in  the  narrative  portions  and 
the  inserted  psalms  is  comparable  only  to  the  finest  parts 
of  the  books  of  Samuel,  could  not  have  been  written  by  a 
Greek  like  Luke.  They  must  have  originated  in  Pales- 
tine, where  men  and  women  of  prophetic  temperament 
and  prophetic  gifts  were  closely  associated  with  the  be- 
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giimings  and  progress  of  Christianity  (i.  41,  46-55,  67- 
71,  ii  25,  36  ;  Acts  ii  17,  xi.  27  f.,  xv.  32,  xxi.  9  I).  , 

Lnke  twice  points  out  (ii.  19,  51,  cf.  i.  66)  that  Mary 
kept  in  memory  and  pondered  significant  sayings  associ- 
ated with  the  childhood  and  youth  of  her  son.  This  is 
said  only  of  Mary,  not  of  Joseph,  though  at  this  time  he 
must  have  been  still  alive.  In  this  way  Luke  indicates 
that  the  traditions  in  Luke  i.-iL  were  transmitted  through 
her.  Who  first  wrote  them  down  and  when  they  were 
written  we  do  not  know.  Nor  can  any  intelligent  critic 
regard  the  other  narrative  sections  peculiar  to  Luke 
as  his  own  fiabrications,  or  as  legends  which  originated 
outside  of  Palestine  in  the  second  or  third  generation 
after  Christ.  Their  striking  originality,  which  could  not 
have  been  invented,  has  impressed  them  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  world  to  an  extent  scarcely  true  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  whole  body  of  gospel  literature.  In 
the  distinctively  historical  portions  we  find  indications  of 
locality  (viL  11,  xvii.  11,  xix.  1,  xxiv.  13),  names  of 
persons  (vii.  40,  viii.  3,  x.  38  £,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  18),  and 
delineations  of  character  difficult  to  invent  (x.  40,  xiii. 
32,  xix.  3  £),  also  references  to  current  events  otherwise 
unknown  (xiii.  1,  4,  xxiii.  12),  and  a  genuine  Israelitish 
colouring  (xi  27,  xiii  11,  14,  16,  xiv.  15,  xix.  9,  xxiii. 
28-31,  42  f.,  xxiv.  21) — all  of  which  is  proof  against  the 
suspicion  of  later  invention.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
parables  and  kindred  sayings  of  Jesus  (x.  30-37,  xii.  16- 
21,  xiii  6-9,  xiv.  16-24,  xv.  1-xvi  31,  xviii  1-14).  When 
on  one  occasion  Luke  says,  in  flat  contradiction  to  Mark 
X.  46,  which  he  had  before  him,  that  Jesus  healed  a  blind 
man  as  He  drew  near  to  Jericho  (xviii.  35),  not  as  He  was 
leaving  the  city,  it  must  be  because  he  has  before  him 
still  anotiier  account  of  the  incident,  firom  which  he  does 
not  wish  to  vary ;  and  the  more  unimportant  the  detail 
the  more  likely  is  this  to  have  been  the  case.     The 

passage  xix.   1—10  shows  that  he  had  at  his  disposal 
VOL.  m.  8 
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independent  traditions  regarding  the  events  of  this  par- 
ticular  day.  Whether  this  information  was  derived  from 
Zacchsaus,  or  from  a  book,  no  one  is  able  to  say  (n.  18). 
The  two  narratives  concerning  Herod  Antipas  peculiar  to 
Luke  (xiii.  31-33,  xxiii.  6-12,  15) — the  way  for  the 
second  of  which  is  prepared  as  early  as  in  ix.  9  by  an 
addition  peculiar  to  Luke,  which  is  also  referred  to  again 
in  Acts  iv.  27 — naturally  recalls  the  fact  that  the  wife 
of  an  official  under  this  prince  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Jesus  (Luke  viii  3,  cf.  John  iv,  46  ?), 
also  that,  according  to  Acts  xiii.  1,  a  foster-brother, 
or  youthful  companion  of  the  tetrarch,  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  at  the  time  when  the 
narrator  in  Acts  was  a  member  of  that  congregation 
(according  to  xi.  27  £,  above,  p.  2).  But  the  existence 
of  such  oral  sources,  upon  which  Luke  could  draw  in 
making  his  investigations,  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  used,  in  addition  to  Mark,  one  or 
more  of  the  numerous  written  accounts  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Luke  i.  1.  The  fact  that  Luke  modified  materi- 
ally the  style  of  the  documents  which  he  used,  as  proved 
by  his  relation  to  Mark  and  by  a  comparison  of  his 
Gospel  with  Matthew  (above,  p.  104,  and  below,  nn. 
9-12),  deprives  us  almost  entirely  of  one  favourite  means 
of  determining  sources,  namely,  by  comparison  of  lajiguage. 
Here  and  there  we  find  narratives  which  more  than  others 
show  genuine  Jewish  conception  and  modes  of  expression, 
or  greater  elegance  of  Greek  style  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
narratives  are  uniform.  The  difierences  for  the  most  part 
are  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  variety  of  the  material 
and  of  the  setting  (above,  p.  104,  and  below,  n.  19). 

With  reference  to  most  of  the  accounts  in  Acts, 
the  author  was  in  a  different  situation  than  he  was  in 
regard  to  the  contents  of  his  first  book — ^provided  ouf 
interpretation  of  the  prologue  be  correct  (above,  p.  41  £). 
In  much  of  the  history  which  he  here  records  he  had  been 
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a  participant,  as  he  indicates  by  the  introduction  of  a 
**we"  in  parts  where  this  was  the  case  (above,  p.  54  f.). 
Among  these  "  we  "  passages  there  are  two  long  sections, 
XX.  5-xxi.  17  and  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16,  which  stand  out  as 
pecoliar  in  character.  While  in  xi.  27  (above,  p.  4, 
n-  3),  xvL  10-17  the  only  practical  purpose  which  the 
**  we  "  seems  to  serve  is  to  call  attention  to  the  presence 
of  the  narrator,  without  the  narrative  on  this  account 
assuming  a  character  different  from  that  of  chaps.  xiii.~ 
XV.,  xviii.-xix.,  in  the  two  passages  (xx.  5-xxi.  17, 
xxvii  1-xxviii.  16)  we  have  connected  accounts  of  journeys 
which  are  totally  distinct  from  all  other  parts  of  Acts, 
the  contents  of  which  admit  of  comparison.  The  journey 
from  Antioch  to  Fhihppi,  and  thence  to  Thessalonica,  and 
fit)m  Beroea  by  way  of  Athens  to  Corinth  (xv.  40-xvi.  12, 
xvi  40-xviiL  1)  is  so  briefly  sketched  that  for  the  most 
part  we  must  conjecture  the  route  selected,  the  places 
touched  on  the  way,  the  length  of  the  stops,  and  the  time 
of  the  year  (vol.  i.  §  13).f  Only  when  the  author  records 
what  happened  in  the  cities  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
Athens,  and  Corinth  does  the  account  become  more  de- 
tailed ;  practically  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  journey 
itseUl  Essentially  the  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  first 
missionary  journey.  Acts  xiii.-xiv.  Other  journeys,  e.gr., 
in  Acts  XL  30-xii.  25,  xviii.  18-xix.  1,  xx.  1-4,  are  dis- 
missed with  a  few  words ;  but  in  xx.  5-xxi.  17  and 
xxviL  l-xxviiL  16  we  have  practically  a  daily  record 
of  the  journey  with  numerous  exact  statements  as  to  the 
time  of  the  year  (xx.  6,  16,  xxvii.  9,  12),  the  various 
stopping  places  on  the  way — even  those  where  nothing  of 
any  special  importance  took  place  (xx.  13-15,  xxi.  1-8, 
xxviL  3-8,  16,  xxviii.  12-15) — the  time  occupied  by 
different  parts  of  the  journey  and  by  the  stops,  the 
change  of  ships,  the  nationality,  destination,  and  names 
of  ships  in  which  the  journey  was  made  (xxi.  2,  xxvii. 
i?,  tf,  xxviii  1 1  )>  changes  from  travel  by  land  to  travel  by 
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sea  and  vice  versa  (xx.  13,  xxi.  7),  conditions  of  weather, 
and  the  minute  details  of  the  sea  voyages.  In  not  a 
single  instance  can  the  indications  of  time  be  said  to  be 
designed  to  make  the  history  clear.  After  what  is  said 
in  Acts  XX.  6,  16,  the  reader  is  interested  to  know 
whether  Paul  succeeded  in  reaching  Jerusalem  before  or 
after  Pentecost,  but  he  is  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
There  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  time  when  the  end  of 
the  journey  was  reached,  and,  from  the  notices  of  the 
daily  journey  which  precede,  we  are  unable  to  estimate 
the  length  of  time  occupied  between  Philippi  and  Jeru- 
salem, since  the  length  of  the  stay  in  Miletus  and  Csesarea 
(xx.  15-xxL  1,  8-15)  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  from 
Rhodes  to  Tyre  (xxL  1-3)  and  of  the  land  journey  from 
Tyre  to  Ptolemais  and  from  C89sarea  to  Jerusalem  are  not 
given  by  days.  It  is  true  that  the  elaborateness  of  these 
two  accounts  does  impress  the  reader  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  situation.  He  receives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
care  exercised  by  divine  providence  over  the  life  of  the 
apostle  who  was  destined  to  do  more  great  things.  But 
most  of  the  details  mentioned  have  no  bearing  on  this 
point.  They  are  out  of  relation  to  the  main  historical 
idea  that  is  being  developed  to  an  extent  not  paralleled 
anjrwhere  else  in  Luke's  work. 

Luke's  interest  in  minute  details,  proper  names,  etc., 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  narrative,  is  to 
be  observed  elsewhere  also  (Acts  ix.  25,  xii.  13,  20,  xiii.  1, 
xxi.  29,  37  f.,  xxii.  2,  xxiii.  16,  19,  xxiii.  31  £,  xxiv.  1, 
11),  and  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  infer  from  the  absence 
of  "we''  in  xx.  16-38,  xxi.  19-26,  32,  that  the  narrator 
was  less  familiar  with  the  facts  which  he  records  in  these 
passages  than  he  is  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  "  we  " 
passages.  For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sections  where 
the  "we"  is  omitted  deal  in  every  instance  with  some 
action  or  suffering  of  Paul's  which  could  not  be  shared  by 
another  in  the  same  way  that  a  journey  in  company  with 
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him  from  Philippi  to  Jerusalem  and  from  CsBsarea  to 
Rome  could  be  sliared  (cf.  above,  pp.  55  f.,  87,  n.  13). 
In  connection  with  the  meeting  witb  James,  where  the 
narrator  was  present  (xxi.  18),  it  was  necessary  to  omit 
the  '*  we,"  because  Paul  alone  had  to  do  with  the  elders  in 
JerosalenL  As  yet  no  evidence  has  been  advanced  which 
proves  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  entire  section, 
XX.  4-xxviiL  31,  was  not  always  in  close  touch  with  the 
events  which  he  records.  Nevertheless,  the  accounts  of 
the  two  journeys  mentioned — to  which  possibly  xvi.  10- 
18  may  be  added  as  a  remnant  of  a  third — are  distinct  in 
character.  They  could  not  have  been  written  for  the  first 
time  when  the  author  composed  his  history  ;  rather  he 
must  have  had  them  in  his  possession  and  have  inserted 
them  in  his  book,  retaining  all  the  details  which  were  not 
necessary,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative  or  for  the 
readers'  understanding  of  the  history.  There  may  be 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  many  changes  Luke  made 
in  the  form  and  contents  of  thede  journey-narratives, 
whether  he  inserted  passages  from  his  memory  of  events 
that  had  happened  elsewhere,  or  narratives  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  apart  from  all  these  conjectures,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  these  portions  are  distinct  in 
character  from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Repeated  examination  of  chap,  xxvii.  by  experts  has 
shown  that,  while  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  a 
mariner,  it  must  have  been  written  by  some  gifted  man 
who  accompanied  Paul  on  the  journey,  and  who  had  an 
appreciation  of  nature  and  of  the  incidents  of  a  sea  voyage 
(n.  20).  If,  without  recourse  to  the  tradition,  we  were  to 
ask  which  one  of  Paul's  travelling  companions  was  most 
likely  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  accounts  of  these 
journeys,  the  most  probable  answer  would  be  Luke,  the 
phyBician.  If  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  author  of  the 
entire  work,  it  was  his  own  notes,  which  he  had  written 
down  in  the  form  of  a  journal  during  the  voyage,  that  he 
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incorporated  in  his  history.  Even  the  best  memory  will 
not  retain  for  decades  all  such  details  as  changes  in  the 
weather  and  the  movements  of  the  sailors  in  a  voyage 
lasting  for  months,  and  no  historian  would  record  in  a 
large  work  such  recollections  as  he  might  have,  simply 
because  he  had  not  forgotten  them.  The  incorporation 
by  the  author  in  the  work  of  these  accounts,  which  in 
their  details  are  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  narra- 
tives in  the  book,  is  most  conceivable,  if  they  were 
recorded  by  him  years  before.  In  addition  to  the  pur- 
pose which  he  had  accomplished  in  an  earlier  passage  by 
the  introduction  of  "  we  " — namely,  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded — ^he  secured 
by  this  means  vividness  in  the  narrative  which  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  fact  that  Luke  incor- 
porates into  his  work  only  accounts  of  travels,  is  easily 
explained  by  the  common  experience  that  persons  who  do 
not  regularly  keep  a  journal  do  so  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision when  they  travel.  However  uninteresting  and 
meagre  such  notes  may  be  in  themselves,  for  the  person 
who  afterwards  has  to  relate  the  history  of  travels  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  party,  they  are  invaluable  and 
become  more  and  more  so  as  the  years  pass. 

A  further  point  to  be  noted — self-evident,  but  at  first 
thought  strange — ^is  the  fact  that  Luke  did  not  itse  as 
sources  the  letters  of  Paul^  which  in  our  estimation  are 
authorities  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  which 
Luke  records  (n.  21).  When  Luther  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Acts  may  well  be  called  "  a  gloss  to  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul"  (in  a  preface  of  the  year  1534),  he  means  that 
Acts  furnishes  historical  illustrations  of  Pauline  doctrine. 
Acts  may  be  so  designated  also  because  it  furnishes  the 
reader  of  Paul's  letters  with  an  historical  guide,  without 
which  even  those  who  question  its  genuineness  could 
not  make  their  way  through  the  Epistles.  If,  on  other 
grounds^  it  were  coDoeivable  that  Luke  had  never  heard 
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of  Paul's  letters,  this  unaccountable  ignorance  on  his  part 
would  be  quite  confirmed  by  the  entire  silence  of  Acts 
concerning  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (n.  22),  and  hy  the 
absence  of  points  of  formal  resemblance  between  Acts 
and  the  letters,  where  both  handle  the  same  facts.  Of 
course  there  are  points  of  similarity  between  the  contents 
of  an  early  account  of  Paul's  missionary  work  and  the 
letters  which  Paul  wrote  in  the  midst  of  this  work :  if 
the  case  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume, 
either  that  the  Epistles  are  pure  forgeries  or  the  historical 
accounts  pure  inventions.  Since  neither  can  reasonably 
be  accepted  as  true,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Epistles 
and  Acts  agree  as  to  numerous  facts.  But  the  fact  that 
the  narratives  of  Acts  are  uniformly  independent  of  the 
Epistles,  both  as  regards  the  form  and  the  compass  of 
historical  material  handled,  is  of  great  significance  in 
the  criticism  of  Acts.  Exactly  the  same  relation  exists  as 
between  Luke  i-ii  and  Matt.  i.-ii.  (above,  p.  108  £).  It 
is  altogether  inconceivable  that  an  author,  who  read  the 
letters  of  Paul  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  information  in 
them,  and  who  intended  to  use  them  as  sources,  should 
have  made  no  use  of  the  wealth  of  interesting  historical 
matter  which  they  contained,  particularly  if  he  were 
short  of  material.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  inexplic* 
able,  even  if  the  author  were  so  devoid  of  conscience  as 
to  esteem  his  own  theological  or  ecclesiastical  opinion  and 
purpose  above  historical  truth  as  contained  in  such  ancient 
documents  as  the  Pauline  letters.  For  he  was  under 
obligation,  not  simply  to  pass  by  the  things  which  he 
desired  to  set  in  different  light  from  that  in  which  they 
had  been  represented  by  Paul,  in  fact  he  had  no  right  to 
do  so,  bat  he  was  able,  and  was  in  duty  bound,  to  recon- 
strnct  Paul's  statements  to  suit  his  own  unhistorical  purpose. 
TaJdng  up  first  the  gospel  history,  if  the  opinion 
/warding  the  text  of  Luke  xxiL  17-20  expressed  above, 
p.  39  £,  be  correct,  Luke  did  not  utilise  in  any  way  the 
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acoount  in  1  Cor.  xL  23-25.  If  the  text,  as  it  stands, 
proves  to  be  the  right  one,  significant  differences  stiU 
remain,  and  the  agreement  may  be  very  simply  explained 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  Luke  belonged  to  the  Church  in 
Antioch  at  the  time  when  Paul  was  a  teacher  there  (above, 
pp.  39  f.,  28  £),  so  that  his  idea  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  derived  from  the  same  oral  tradition  as 
that  of  PauL  It  may  be  for  the  same  reason  that  Luke  x.  7 
agrees  with  1  Tim.  v.  18  {fuaOov)^  as  against  Matt.  x.  10 
(rpoifny:).  Luke  makes  no  use  whatever  of  the  account  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  5-7,  which,  in  our  estimation,  is  so  important 
During  the  forty  days  mentioned  in  Acts  L  3  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  appearance  to  the  ''more  than  five 
hundred  brethren/'  and  to  James.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  a  disposition  on  Luke's  part  to  emphasise  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  twelve  apostles  (but  c£  above,  p.  49  £),  or 
to  minimise  James'  position  in  the  Church.  The  &ct  that 
he  mentions  an  appearance  to  Peter  alone,  but  without 
giving  any  account  of  it  (Luke  xxiv.  34  =  1  Cor.  xv.  5), 
and  the  fact  that  he  records  an  appearance  to  the  group  of 
apostles  on  Easter  evening,  and  still  another  appearance  to 
the  same  circle  at  the  close  of  the  forty  days  (xxiv.  36 ; 
Acts  i.  4  ff. ) — seeming  in  these  points  to  agree  with  1  Cor. 
XV.  56,  7&— do  not  lessen  at  all  his  manifest  independence 
of  Paul.  Luke  makes  no  use  of  Paul's  autobiographical 
statements.  A  statement  of  the  apostle's  descent  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii.  5)  would  have  been  just  as 
much  in  place  in  Acts  xxii.  3  as  is  the  remark  in  Luke 
ii.  36  (c£  also  Acts  xiii.  21).  No  mention  is  made  in 
Acts  of  "  the  contest  with  wild  beasts  "  in  Ephesus  (1  Cor. 
XV.  32),  which  in  the  Acts  of  Paid  is  enlarged  into  an 
adventurous  story  {GK^  ii  880).  Nor  is  anything  said 
about  the  five  times  thirty-nine  stripes  which  Paul  received 
from  the  Jews,  the  three  shipwrecks  prior  to  the  voyage 
to  Rome,  dangers  by  rivers  and  perils  by  robbers  (2  Cor. 
xi  23-26).    Luke  mentions  only  one  instance  when  the 
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apostle  was  stoned  (Acts  xiv.  19  »  2  Cor.  xi.  25  ;  cf.  2  Tim. 
liL  11),  and  of  the  three  scourgings  with  rods  he  gives  an 
account  of  only  one,  and  records  only  one  of  the  numerous 
imprisonments  which  Paul  suffered  prior  to  his  long  im- 
prisonment (Acts  xvi.  22-40 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  25).  From 
aU  this  it  appears  that  Acts  gives  us  anything  but  a 
complete  history  of  Paul ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  its  reports  are  derived  from  independent  and  trust- 
worthy sources.  As  regards  Paul's  history  before  his 
oonversion,  at  the  time  of  it,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
one  acquainted  with  the  Epistles,  who  had  formed  his 
conception  of  the  scene  near  Damascus  from  1  Cor. 
ix.  1,  XV.  8 ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  12,  16 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  would 
hardly  have  obscured  so  completely  as  in  Acts  ix.  4-7, 
xxii  6-11,  xxvi.  12-19,  the  fact  that  Paul  saw  the  form 
of  Jesus,  nor  would  the  testimony  to  this  fact  be  so 
indirect  as  in  Acts  ix.  17,  27,  xxii.  14,  15 ;  c£  ix.  76. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  if  Luke  used  Paul's  letters,  he 
shoold  have  passed  over  the  journey  to  Arabia,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Gal.  L  17,  as  a  merely  temporary  absence 
from  Damascus,  and  which,  therefore,  could  very  well  have 
taken  place  during  the  vf^pa&  UavaL  of  Acts  ix.  23 ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  part  taken  by  the  ethnarch  Aretas  in  the  plot 
against  Paul's  life  (2  Cor.  xL  32)— which  does  not  in  any 
way  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  plans  having  originated 
with  the  Jews  (Acts  ix.  23 ;  see  n.  23) — ^nor  why  he  should 
have  replaced  the  notice  of  the  personal  contact  of  Paul 
vrith  Peter  and  James  (Gal.  i.  18  £)  by  the  colourless 
statement  that  Paul  had  intercourse  with  the  apostles 
(Acts  ix.  27  f.),  nor  why  the  exact  statement  that  Paul's 
stay  in  Jerusalem  lasted  but  fifteen  days  should  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  brief  sketch  which  leaves  the  reader 
to  guess  whether  this  sojourn  lasted  ten  days  or  several 
months.  Even  where  Luke  and  Paul  do  agree,  no  striking 
shnilanty  of  expression  is  to  be  observed  (n.  23),     In  the 
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account  of  the  first  missionary  journey  (xiii.  2-xiv.  28), 
besides  the  similarities  in  the  story  of  the  stoning  in 
Lystra,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  Luke's  narra- 
tive has  points  of  resemblance  to  2  Tim.  iiL  11,  and  to 
various  hints  and  presuppositions  in  Galatians  (vol.  i. 
§4).  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the  course  of  events  firom  the 
hints  of  Galatians — ^for  example,  from  the  reference  in 
Gal.  iv.  14  f.  to  the  event  described  in  Acts  xiv.  11-18 
(vol.  L  180) — ^without  aid  from  the  vivid  narrative  of 
Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Luke's  account,  which  is  so  full  of  details,  was  derived 
from  this  source.  The  very  clear  statement  of  Paul  (Gal. 
iv.  13  ;  vol.  i  165,  181),  that  his  sojourn  in  the  cities  of 
Lycaonia  was  due  to  an  illness,  is  not  found  in  Acts  at  alL 
The  relation  of  this  account  of  Luke  to  Paul's  letters 
may  be  sunmiarised  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  it  is  such 
as  would  naturally  exist  between  the  account  of  a  well- 
informed  and  truthful  historian  and  original  sources  which 
he  had  not  seen.  This  is  the  case  also  with  reference  to 
the  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xviiL  17). 
Silas  was  the  elder  of  Paul's  two  helpers,  and  Paul  always 
places  his  name  before  that  of  Timothy  (1  Thess.  L  1 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19),  but  Luke  never  calls  him  by 
his  Koman  name,  Silvanus,  as  does  Paul  uniformly  (vol.  L 
31  £,  207).  Luke's  statement  that  Timothy's  mother  was 
a  Jewess  and  his  father  a  Greek  (xvi.  1),  is  confirmed  by 
what  is  said  and  left  unsaid  in  2  Tim.  i.  5  (vol.  ii.  22» 
n.  4),  but  Luke  does  not  mention  the  name  Eunice. 
The  hints  with  reference  to  the  ordination  of  Timothy 
in  1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i  6  (1  Tim.  vi  12), 
harmonise  with  Acts  xvi.  2  (vol.  ii  23,  n.  5,  94),  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  dependence.  We  know  from 
Phil.  iii.  3  (vol.  L  538,  n.  7)  that  Timothy  was  circum- 
cised (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  Timothy's 
home,  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  confirmed  by  Gal.  v.  11 
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(vol.  L  1 82).  But  if  these  facts  are  overlooked  or  denied 
by  our  clever  critics,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  "  gloss  to  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  how  could 
Luke  have  constructed  his  concrete  narrative  from  such 
obscure  hints  ?  No  notice  is  taken  in  Acts  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  are  prominent  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Church  in  Philippi,  PhiL  iv.  2-3  (voL  i  529  £,  532  £), 
or  the  remittances  of  money  fix)m  the  Philippians,  Phil.  iv. 
15-1 6  9  and  of  the  hints  in  1  and  2  Thess.  concerning  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Church  in  Thessalonica  was 
organised.  The  only  point  directly  confirmed  in  Acts  is 
the  £sict  that  Paul  went  to  Thessalonica  from  Philippi 
after  he  had  been  maltreated  in  the  latter  city  (1  Thess.  ^ 
iL  2).  In  Acts  xviL  15  f.,  xviii.  5,  Luke  leads  the  reader 
to  infer  that  Paul  remained  in  Athens  alone  without  his 
two  helpers,  and  that  these  did  not  join  him  again  until 
after  his  arrival  in  Corinth  (voL  i.  205,  210  f),  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  1  Thess.  ii.  17-iii.  6, — a  contradiction 
for  which  there  is  no  conceivable  reason,  while  there  is  no 
oontradiction  between  Paul  and  Acts  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  Corinthian  Church  (vol.  i.  265) ;  their  state- 
ments are  as  mutually  independent  of  each  other  as  they 
could  well  be.  What  we  learn  from  1  Cor.  i.  1, 14,  xvi.  19, 
regarding  Sosthenes,  Crispus,  Aquila,  and  PrisciUa  does 
not  in  any  way  resemble  what  is  said  of  these  persons  in 
Acts  xviiL  1-17.  The  names  Chloe,  Gains  (it  is  not  the 
Coiinthian  Gains  who  is  referred  to  in  Acta  xix.  29,  xx.  4), 
Stephanas,  Achaicus,  and  Fortunatus  do  not  occur  in  Acts 
(e£  1  Cor.  L  11,  14-16,  xvL  15-17).  The  description  of 
ApoUos  in  Acts  xviii  24-28  in  every  way  supplements 
what  may  be  inferred  concerning  him  from  1  Cor.  i. 
12-iv.  6,  xvi.  12,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Luke  had  read  Paul's  opinions  concerning  him  and  the 
results  of  his  work.  From  the  character  of  Luke's  book, 
which  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  progress  of  missionary 
work — from  chap.  xiii.  onwards,  particularly  Paul's  mis- 
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sionary  labours — ^we  should  not  expect  an  account  of  the 
internal  development  of  the  various  Churches,  nor  of  the 
heated  conflicts  concerning  which  we  learn  in  1  and  2 
Cor.,  nor  of  Paul's  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth 
(vol  L  271),  nor  of  the  important  journeys  of  Titus 
spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  ii  13,  vii  6-16,  viii.  16-24,  xii.* 
17  f.,  nor  of  the  stay  of  Paul  in  Antioch  (Gal.  iL  11). 
But  even  when  the  development  of  missionary  work  led 
to  transactions  within  the  Church  of  such  a  nature  that 
Luke  does  not  leave  them  unnoticed,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  influenced  by  Paul's  accounts  of  the  same 
events. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  question 
whether,  in  view  of  Gal.  ii.  1-10,  Acts  xv.  1-33  is  to  be 
regarded  as  historical.  All  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that 
Luke  had  never  read  GaL  ii.  1-10,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
recall  it  when  writing  his  own  account.  Here  again  the 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  omission  of  features  for  the 
intentional  suppression  of  which  there  is  no  conceivable 
motive,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  formal 
imitation,  or  of  conscious  denial,  of  what  Paul  had  written. 
There  is  room  enough  in  Acts  xv.  2  for  the  statement  that 
Paul  made  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  a 
revelation  (Gal.  ii.  1),  and  this  would  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Acts,  where  the  co-operation 
of  human  reflection  and  efibrt  with  divine  suggestion  is 
frequently  mentioned  (c£  xvi.  6-10,  xx.  16  with  xx.  22, 
xix.  21  and  xxv.  10  with  xxiii.  11  and  xxvii.  24 ;  see 
above,  p.  16  f.).  It  could  not  have  been  Gal.  ii.  1-3  which 
influenced  Luke  to  let  Titus — ^whom  he  had  mentioned, 
according  to  the  fi  text,  in  xiii.  1  (above,^pr^54^n.  6) — 
disappear  among  the  rivh  aXKoi,  in  Acts  xv.  2.  In  Acts 
XV.  5  he  himself  relates  how  the  demand  that  all  Gentile 
Christians  be  circumcised  was  made  in  Jerusalem  as  in 
Antioch,  and  even  if  Luke,  like  some  modem  writers,  mis- 
understood Paul — supposing  him  to  mean  that  Titus  was 
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circumcised  out  of  deference  to  the  Judaisers — ^in  view  of 
what  is  said  in  xvi  8,  Luke  could  not  have  objected  to  it. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  GentUe  missionaries'  recogni- 
tion of  their  duty  to  care  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  (Gal. 
iL  10)  that  could  displease  him  (cf.  xi.  29  f.,  zii.  25, 
zxiv.  17);  and  if  he  had  wanted  to  mention  still  other 
stipulations  not  mentioned  by  Paul,  he  needed  only  to 
omit  the  ijmuov  in  Gal.  ii.  10.  No  writer  who  had  read 
Galatians  with  a  view  to  informing  himself  from  this  first- 
hand source  regarding  these  matters,  could  disregard 
altogether  the  impressive  words.  Gal.  ii.  7-9,  in  which 
Paul  expressed  the  recognition  received  from  Peter,  John, 
and  James  of  the  standing  and  independence  of  his 
apostolic  worL  With  regard  to  the  apostolic  decree, 
see  above,  p.  18  f.,  and  below,  §  62. 

The  undeniable  fact  that  Luke  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  draw  fipom  Paul's  letters  as  sources,  or  in  any  way  to 
take  account  of  them,  \A  decisive  proof  of  his  close  relation 
to  the  events  recorded  in  Acts  xiii.-xxviii.  Whether  the 
author  of  Acts  was  a  friend  of  Paul's,  or  someone  who 
wrote  between  100  and  120,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
Christian  so  deeply  interested  in  Paul  as  was  the  author 
of  Acts  should  have  been  ignorant  of  his  letters,  and,  if 
they  had  come  into  his  possession,  that  he  should  have 
left  them  unread.  They  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
attracted  attention  even  among  contemporaries  outside 
the  circle  of  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  ad- 
dressed (2  Cor.  X.  10£ ;  2  Pet.  iii.  15f. ;  vol.  ii.  276  ff.). 
From  the  close  of  the  first  century  onwards,  the  letters  of 
Paul  came  to  be  more  and  more  the  means  by  which  the 
apostle's  memory  was  kept  fresh  in  the  mind  of  later 
generations  (n.  24).  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline 
letters  proves  not  only  that  the  former  was  written  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century  (§  62),  but  also  that  its  author 
was  80  close  to  the  apostle,  and  had  been  associated  with 
him  80  long,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  study 
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his  letters  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
history.  While,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  the  relation  of 
the  author  of  the  Lucan  history  to  the  Pauline  letters  is 
an  anomaly,  the  relation  is  perfectly  natural,  if  it  was 
written  by  Luke  (or  Timothy  or  Titus).  The  only  source 
which  a  man  like  Luke  required  for  the  composition  of 
Acts  xiii.-xxviii.,  and  also  of  Acts  vi.  8-viii.  3,  ix.  1-30, 
was  his  remembrance  of  what  he  had  heard  from  Paul, 
and  of  events  in  which  he  had  participated.  Naturally, 
in^^he-^owse-of-^^eB^^essatiQn  Paul  must  frequently  have 
spoken  of  his  earlier  experiences,  and  this  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  his  letters  (1  Cor.  ix.  1-6,  xv.  3, 8,  32  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8-10,  xi.  22-xii.  9;  Gal.  i.  11-ii.  14;  Eph.  iuL  8; 
Phil.  iii.  3-7,  iv.  3,  15-16 ;  1  Tim.  i.  12-16,  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  3,  iii.  10-11,  iv.  16-17;  Rom.  xv.  16-32,  xvi  7). 
Especially,  in  times  of  enforced  idleness  when  Luke  was 
with  him,  as,  for  example,  during  the  second  captivity  in 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  and  during  the  winter  months  spent 
on  the  island  of  Malta,  perhaps  also  during  the  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  Cassarea  (above,  p.  56),  we  cannot  think 
of  a  more  natural  subject  of  conversation  between  the 
apostle  and  his  friends  than  the  experiences  of  the  years 
when  he  had  been  fuUy  occupied  with  his  labours.  Upon 
returning  from  missionary  journeys,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  Paul  and  his  companions  must  often  have  given 
before  an  assembled  congregation  a  connected  and  detailed 
account  of  their  experiences  (Acts  xiv.  27,  xv.  3,  12,  26, 
xxi.  19  ;  Koff  iv  iicatrrov^  Gal.  ii.  3,  7-9).  It  is  just  as  con- 
ceivable that  some  of  those  who  heard  these  narratives,  or 
that  Luke,  after  such  conversations,  made  notes  of  them, 
as  that  a  Timothy  or  Silvanus  kept  a  sort  of  daily  journal 
during  their  travels,  as  did  the  author  of  the  *'we" 
passages,  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  proved. 

Throughout  Acts,  as  in  xiii.-xxviii.,  we  note  the 
absence  of  variations  in  the  narrative,  such  as  are 
naturally  explained  by  the  use  of  different  sources  im- 
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perfectly  worked  over.  It  may  seem  peculiar  that 
Agabus  is  introduced  in  xxi  10  as  if  entirely  unknown, 
idthough  he  has  been  introduced  earlier  in  an  exactly 
siinilar  manner,  xi.  28.  But  both  notices  (the  first  in 
the  recension  fi)  are  in  ''we"  sections  (above,  p.  4, 
n.  3).  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  assume  that  in 
XXL  10  the  author  either  did  not  recall  the  cursory 
mention  of  Agabus  which  he  had  made  earlier,  or  did 
not  venture  to  assume  that  the  reader  still  remembered 
it  Where  this  could  be  assumed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Philip,  zxL  8,  such  references  to  earlier  passages  are  to 
be  found — ^in  this  particular  instance  to  vi.  5  and  viii. 
5-40.  The  substitution  of  the  name  Paul  for  Saul,  in 
xiii  9,  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  this 
pomt  a  new  source,  in  which  the  apostle  is  called  by 
his  Roman  name,  takes  the  place  of  an  earlier  source 
in  which  he  is  called  Saul.  Such  a  new  source  could 
not  well  begin  in  the  middle  of  an  account  of  Paul's 
fiojoum  in  Paphos.  A  new  account  does  begin  with 
xiii.  1,  or  perhaps  xii.  25,  but  here  we  find  the  name 
Saul  also,  xii  25,  xiii.  1,  2,  7  (n.  25).  Luke  exchanges 
one  name  for  the  other,  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
which  led  to  the  substitution  of  Peter  for  Simon  (vol.  ii. 
219,  n.  9).  As  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  had 
always  been  known. by  his  Roman  name,  Paul.  Hence 
it  was  appropriate  that  he  should  be  so  designated  in 
Lnke's  narrative  at  the  point  where  he  ceased  to  appear 
in  the  synagogues  (xiii.  5,  ix.  20-xxii.  29)  and  in  the 
rtle  of  a  teacher  in  congregations  composed  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  (xiii  1,  xi.  25-30),  and  became  a  teacher  in  the 
home  of  a  Gentile  in  opposition  to  unbelieving  Judaism 
(Acts  xiii  8-12). 

If  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  Acts  vi.  8-viii.  3, 
ix.  1-30,  xi.  19-30,  xii.  25-xxviii.  31  were  experienced  by 
Lnke,  and  if  he  had  such  abundant  opportunity  to  hear 
the  account  of  others  from  those  who  were  participants, 
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so  that,  as  seems  to  be  the  ease,  he  felt  no  necessity  for 
using  written  sources  or  literary  helps  in  the  preparation 
of  these  parts  of  his  work,  the  question  arises  whether  he 
was  dependent  at  all  upon  earlier  written  sources  in  the 
preparation  of  his  second  book.  If  he  was  a  guest  of 
Philip  for  several  days  (xxi.  8-12),  and  if,  during  Paul's 
two  years'  imprisonment,  he  was  with  him  even  occa- 
sionally, he  had  in  Philip  the  best  possible  witness  for  the 
events  recorded  in  viii.  4-40,  also  in  vi.  l~viiL  3  and 
X.  l-XL  18.  What  he  relates  in  ix.  31-43  may  have  been 
learned  from  Mnason,  who  lived  midway  between  Caesarea 
and  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  been  a  disciple  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  Acts  xxi.  16  (above,  p.  18).  If  Luke  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  when  Barnabas  came 
hither  from  Jerusalem  and  settled  there,  he  had  for  a 
number  of  years  the  opportunity  of  hearing  from  him  the 
story  of  the  mother  Church.  That  Barnabas  would  have 
occasion  to  relate  this  history  is  self-evident.  It  would 
also  be  a  strange  coincidence  if,  among  the  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  who  in  the  year  35  fled  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch,  and  there  proclaimed  the  gospel  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Gentiles,  there  .were  not  also  those  who  had 
been  baptized  on  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  (Acts  xi. 
19  £,  xiii.  1 ;  cf.  ii.  10,  41).  Indeed,  these  men  must  have 
related  to  the  younger  Christians  all  they  knew.  And 
one  of  them,  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  was  still  aUve  when  Luke 
wrote  (above,  p.  28,  n.  6).  So  there  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  from  the  beginning  for  the 
events  narrated  in  Acts  ii.-v.,  from  whom  Luke  could 
have  obtained  his  information  directly.  It  is  possible 
that  some  one  of  these,  or  Barnabas,  noted  down  at  a 
comparatively  early  date  recollections  of  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  early  years  of  the  Church's  history.  If 
Mark  planned  to  extend  his  work  to  cover  apostolic  times 
(vol.  ii.  479,  above,  p.  50),  he  may  have  left  behind  notes 
which  he  had  gathered  for  the  part  of  his  book  that  was 
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never  written,  and  possibly  these  fell  into  Luke's  hand. 
Bat  neither  of  these  things  can  be  proved.  In  order  to 
explain  the  feet  that  there  are  more  Hebraisms  in  i.-xii. 
than  in  ziii~xxviii.  (n.  26),  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
the  use  of  written  sources  showing  this  characteristic,  if 
Luke  heard  these  narratives  from  Jewish  Christians  who 
were  Palestinians,  and  had  been  in  Palestine,  and  if  he 
had  sofficient  literary  sense  in  the  narratives  to  retain 
their  native  colouring  (above,  p.  104  f.).  The  assumption 
that  the  histoiy  of  the  early  apostolic  age  was  written  in 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (n.  27)  is  not  only  incapable  of  proof, 
but  also  extremely  improbable;  since  the  ''Hebrews" 
would  have  had  very  little  occasion  to  use  such  a  book, 
and  the  reasons  which  influenced  Matthew  to  write  in 
Aramaic  (voL  ii  521)  would  not  apply  in  this  case.  A 
Greek  like  Luke  would  certainly  not  have  been  in  a 
position  to  make  use  of  such  a  book.  Notwithstanding 
numerous  attempts  to  distinguish  different  sources  in 
Acts,  this  has  never  been  shown  to  be  even  remotely 
probable  (n.  28).  The  general  outcome  of  such  attempts 
is  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the  Lucan  history, 
who  was  in  leality  a  man  of  fine  literary  training,  and 
an  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  systematic  writer,  was  a 
miserable  bungler.  They  fedl  also  to  explain  the  tradition 
according  to  which  Luke  was  the  author  of  these  writings, 
or  to  weaken  the  proo&  of  the  correctness  of  this  tradition 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  themselves. 

L  (P.  94.)  IL  Erenkel  (JtmphfUB  v/nd  Lwnu,  1894,  S.  1  ff.)  disciUBeB  at 
length  the  souTceB  npon  which  Luke  depended.  His  method  is  not  to  be 
oofmmended.  In  the  Bection  on  '*  Joeephus^  influence  upon  the  language  of 
Lake,*  S.  283  it,  the  eompariflon,  arbitrarily  limited  to  these  two  writers  and 
the  T.Yir  (with  the  exclusion  of  1  and  2  Mace.,  books  so  very  essential  just 
at  this  point),  is  put  in  tabular  form.  But  what  value  has  the  comparison 
when  sach  words  as  dUrO&ftiakuy  yripasy  drjfios  are  found  in  a  table  purporting  to  ^  /^ 
give  the  voeabolftry  which  the  three  works  have  in  common,  or  when  words 
Uke  dopxdi^  ^xi*  ^P^^  ar€tpot  are  included  in  a  list  of  words  supposed  to 
give  the  VDcabnlaiy  of  Luke  and  the  LXX,  not  found  in  Josephus.  More 
thso  t2ii^  the  citation  d  the  fiiet  of  these  words,  dopKdf^  \b  incorrect  (cf.  BtU. 

VOL.  tlL  9 
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iv.  3.  5  with  Acts  ix.  36).  The  only  list  of  words  which  really  belongs  here 
is  that  of  the  words  common  to  Luke  and  Josephus,  not  found  in  the  LXX 
(S.  304-309).  And  this  would  be  significant  (1)  only  if  very  familiar  words 
were  excluded,  such  as  are  found  quite  universally  in  literature  since  Homer 
— as  SyvtiaroSf  dvaTf>4<f)»f  CKcttrc,  ftoyiSj  irtpaivim^  vXovi  icrX.  In  this  class 
belongs  also  aurofm^r,  Luke  i.  2,  upon  which  Krenkel  (S.  66,  66,  306)  lays 
weight ;  whereas  it  is  used  by  Herodotus,  iv.  16 ;  Polybius,  L  4.  7,  iii.  4. 13, 
and  frequently — ^generally  with  ylvta-Bca^  as  in  Luke.  The  last  passage  cited 
from  Polybius  Q^tk  rh  r&¥  wXtiarav  /u)  ftovov  ovrcSirn/ff,  aXX*  hv  /uy  avv€py^y 
&y  dc  Kol  x'^pM^p  yryov4vai)  can  just  as  well  as  Jos.  c  Apion^  i.  10,  be  compared 
to  Luke  (see  above,  p.  82  f.,  n.  6).  (2)  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  omit  all 
words,  the  use  of  which  time  or  circumstance  rendered  impossible  in  the 
TiXX,  6.^.  dvBvwaroSf  icoXtti/ia,  veojcdpor,  pffrap,  Sr)3a<rr<$ff,  a-inapios^  orporoirc- 
ddpxns.  (3)  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  compare  other  authors  known  not 
to  be  dex>endent  upon  Josephus,  who  might  show  points  of  resemblance  to 
Luke  in  content  and  form :  the  O.T.  Apocrypha,  especially  those  portions  of 
it  which  are  of  a  narrative  character,  PMlo,  the  other  N.T.  writers,  the 
historians  from  Polybius  to  Herodian,  also  the  medical  writers  whom  Luke 
may  have  read  (see  above,  pp.  32  f.,  92,  nn.  6,  28).  It  would  be  particularly 
necessary  to  make  comparisons  with  Polybius,  from  whom  such  a  writer 
as  G.  Baphelius,  Awwtat,  in.  $.  $cHpt,  ez  Xmophonte^  PolyhiOj  eta,  1747, 
tom.  L  431-602 ;  ii.  1-209,  has  collected  much  material.  If  this  extended 
investigation  should  show  a  special  resemblance  between  Luke  and  Josephus 
in  language  and  style,  it  would  naturally  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  both 
are  in  a  sense  writers  of  Jewish  history  and  contemporaries.  Cf.  A.  Hamack, 
Lucas  der  Arzt  aU  Vevfasser  de$  8  Ev,  v/nd  der  AO^  1906  [Eng.  trans.  1907] 
(Beitrage  zur  Einl.  in  d.  NT.,  1  Heft)  received  too  late  for  consideration. 

2.  (P.  94.)  In  the  matter  of  Josephus'  imperfect  command  of  Greek,  cf. 
Ant.  XX.  12  (cf.  also  prooem.  §  2) ;  as  to  literary  assistancd  rendered  him,  cf. 
e.  Ap.  L  9,  cf .  vol.  L  63,  n.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  r^^arding  the  style  of 
Luke  i  1-4,  cf.  the  conclusions  of  Blass,  NtL  Or.  |  79.  6  (Eng.  trans,  i  79.  6)  ; 
Vogel,  S.  18. 

3.  (P.  96.)  The  present  writer's  extended  discussion  of  the  Syrian 
governorship  of  Quirinius  (NKZ,  1893,  S.  633-664)  cannot  here  be  quoted  at 
length.  When  Schurer,  i.  642  (new,  not  in  Kng.  trans.),  has  nothing  more  to 
say  against  the  writer's  ''fascinating."  argument  than  that,  even  if  it  be  valid, 
''  nothing  of  apologetic  value  would  be  gained,"  his  criticism  is  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  regard  for  an  historical  investigation,  carried  out  without  consideration 
of  desired  conclusions.  The  investigations  of  Ramsay,  embodied  in  his  book 
Was  Ckrist  Bom  at  BdfUehem  9  1898,  have  not  as  yet  resulted  in  a  perfectly 
clear  conclusion.  Cf.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  The  Oxyrhynchas  Papffri,  iL  (1899) 
p.  207  ff.,  among  others  in  Schurer,  i.  614,  A.  21  (new,  not  in  Eng.  trans.). 
Worthy  of  note  is  Origen's  exposition  of  the  matter,  tom.  xvii.  26  in  MaU.^ 
which  is  probably  dependent  on  Philo  (cf.  Forsck.  vL  304  f.).  Krenkel 
discusses  the  question  without  any  attempt  at  a  criticism  of  Josephus 
(S.  64-76).  The  vain  effort  to  prove  that  ird<ra  or  ^i;  7  olicwiUtni^  Luke  ii.  1, 
Acts  xi.  28,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  Rev.  iii.  10,  xii.  9,  xvi  14,  can  mean  Judea  in 
Luke's  writings  need  not  be  here  considered,  since  Krenkel  does  not  think 
that  Luke  uses  it  in  this  sense.    All  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  cited 
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pfDfe  tbat,  in  order  to  mean  anything  other  than  the  whole  world,  ^  otKovfUvri 
moat  have  a  modifier  (Luke  iv.  5 ;  Acts  xvii.  6,  31,  xix.  27,  xxiy.  5)  snch  as 
4  vv  avrav  PaxrCkexfoiUvti^  JoB.  AiU.  XL  6b  5  (a  modification  of  the  exaggerated 
expvesBion  in  xL  6.  2),  or  ^i  ^'^nPX^^>  '^^'  ^^*  1-  ^9  o^  ^f  ifiovXrjBrf,  sc, 
c/MT^crai,  Ant,  xi.  6.  6.  The  word  itself  is  used  with  a  single  general 
limitation — ^in  other  words,  it  is  customary  to  treat  the  parts  of  the  world 
vhich  are  ciyilised  and  ruled  by  the  Romans  as  the  world  proper,  and  simply 
to  designate  them  as  such  (Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cctu  ii),  except  where  the  context 
makes  it  necessary  to  say  more  accurately  ^  Koff"  ^ftas  olKovfUvfi^  Ptolem. 
Giogr.  iL  1.  1,  cf.  §  2 ;  Jos.  Bell.  ii.  16.  4  (Niese,  378),  as  contrasted  with 
another  Mpa  or  SKhj  clKovfUmj^  BeH  ii.  16.  4  (363),  Ant.  iv.  6.  8.  Cf.  the 
distinction  made  by  ns  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  world,  %.e.  the 
mare  recently  discovered  world — a  distinction  which  is  disappearing.  The 
hmitation  of  the  meaning  in  Luke  ii.  1  to  the  world  ruled  by  the  Romans  is 
dear  from  the  very  character  of  the  statement  made  ;  similarly  in  Acts  ii.  28 
it  18  exproBOod  by  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  same  exaggeration  of 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  Paul's  writings.  Col.  i.  6 ;  Rom.  x.  18 ;  1  Tim. 
iii  16 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  This,  however,  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
alleged  unhistorical  character  of  the  statement  in  Acts  xi.  28  :  the  scarcity  of 
food,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  its  price  in  Rome  in  41-43  a.d.,  and  again  in 
51  (Dio  Cass.  Ix.  11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43 ;  cf.  Anger,  De  temp,  in  Actie  rationey 
42),  must  have  been  due  to  repeated  failure  of  crops  in  Egypt,  which  would 
increase  the  price  of  grain  in  other  lands.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection  the  reports  regarding  conditions  in  Palestine  (Jos.  Ant.  iii. 
15. 3,  XX.  2.  5,  5. 2)  and  Greece  (Eus.  Chron.  Anno  Ahr.  2064,  cf .  ad  2057).  In 
a  metrical  inscription  from  ApoUonia  in  the  province  of  Qalatia  (Le  Bas- 
Waddington,  AbU  min.  No.  1192= (7. 1.  G.  3973),  dating  possibly  from  the  year 
57  I.D.  (Ramsay,  Stud.  Oxon.  iv.  1896,  p.  52  £f.),  is  found  the  following  :  ^c 
fiovPpmm£  KoriLyatap  irapKofiopof  detv^  rr,  <f>6pov  fiptiBovtra  SXvktov^  Kda-fiov 
hiirxt^  vdvra.  Even  if  the  date  of  the  inscription  be  considered  uncertain, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  exactly  the  period  to  which  it 
bekngs,  the  text  does  show  how  educated  people  in  imperial  times  were 
aocustomed  to  speak  of  such  calamities.  The  carping  critic  must  also  admit 
that  Luke  uses  the  language  to  which  exception  is  taken  only  in  reproducing 
tbe  prophecy  of  Agabus,  he  himself  adding  merely  the  brief  remark  that  this 
was  fulflled  under  Claudius.  No  details  are  added,  which  show  how  nearly 
the  events  corresponded  to  the  letter  of  the  prophecy.  This  fact  Theophilus 
and  every  contemporary  knew  better  than  Overbeck  and  Erenkel.  How  one- 
sided Krenkel  is  in  his  treatment  of  this  problem  appears  on  S.  281,  where 
tlie  frequently  noticed  parallelism  between  Joeephus  (F^o,  3)  and  Paul's 
▼oyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.-xxviii)  is  passed  over  without  further  discussion, 
and  tbe  dependence  of  Jiahi  Upon  Josephus  in  this  passage  is  denied,  on  the 
ground  tliat  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  are  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  Both 
aothors  agree  in  the  following  points :  (1)  The  dangerous  journey  by  sea 
from  PfeJestine  to  Italy ;  (2)  the  extreme  dangers  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  by 
aight  (Acta  xxviL  27) ;  (3)  the  loss  of  the  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  27,  41-44) ;  (4) 
the  transfer  from  one  ship  to  another  during  the  journey  (Acts  xxvii.  6,  to  an 
Alexandrian  ship ;  Josephus,  to  a  Cyrenean  ship) ;  (5)  landing  at  Puteoll 
It  is  an  unimportant  difference  in  the  accounts  that  Paul  made  his  journey 
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in  the  autumn  of  60,  Joaephus  in  the  autumn  of  64.  Nor  is  the  resembhxnce 
rendered  less  strikiiig  by  other  differences,  such  as  that  in  the  size  of  the 
crews,  Paul's  sojourn  in  Malta,  etc. 

4.  (P.  97.)  a.  I.  L,  V.  i.  No.  136* :  de  Rossi,  BuU.  di  arch.  Chrut.  1880, 
p.  174  and  plate  ix. ;  Mommsen,  Ephem.  Epigr,  iv.  (1881)  S.  537-542 ;  also 
the  present  writer's  essay  quoted  above,  n.  3,  NKZj  1893,  S.  647  f. 

5.  (P.  98.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Herod  referred  to 
in  Luke  i.  5  can  be  no  other  than  Herod  the  Great,  who  died  in  March  of 
4  B.O.  (Matt,  ii  1-19).  Agrippa  i.  (37-44  A.D.),  who  is  also  called  Herod  in 
Acts  zii.  1-23,  and  Agrippa  n.  (Acts  xxv.  13  [50  to  93  or  100  A.D.])  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  also  inconceivable  that  Luke  should  have 
called  by  the  title  "King  Herod"  the  Archelaus,  who  governed  a  part  of 
Palestine  from  4  B.a  to  6  a.d.  under  the  title  of  ethnarch.  For,  in  Uie  first 
place,  Luke  always  employs  exact  titles  in  designating  the  rulers  of  this 
house,  iii  1, 19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xii.  1,  xxv.  13  (cf.  per  contra  vol.  ii.  503,  n.  3) ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  name  Herod  is  never  substituted  for  that  of  Archelaua 
either  by  Josephus  or  in  the  N.T.  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22)  (Schtirer,  L  450  [Eng.  trana. 
L  ii.  39^. 

6.  (P.  99.)  The  more  noticeable  resemblances  between  Job.  and  Acts  in 
points  of  detail  are  the  following :  (1)  Theudas,  Acts  v.  36,  AtU.  xx.  5. 1. 
The  question  cannot  be  here  discussed  whether  the  same  individual  is 
referred  to  in  both  passages,  or  whether,  as  Wieseler  (Chronol.  Synopte^  103  f . ; 
BeitrHgej  101  f.)  endeavours  to  show,  the  Theudas  of  Luke  is  identical  with 
the  Matthias  in  Jos.  ^In^.'xviL  6 ;  BeU.  L  33.  Whether  Luke  himself  com- 
posed the  speech  of  Gamaliel,  or  took  it  from  some  older  writing,  he  certainly 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  insurrection  under  Theudas  took  place  a  long 
time  before  the  speech  in  question,  namely,  before  the  insurrection  of  Judas 
and  the  one  famous  taxing,  which  in  Luke  ii.  2  he  places  between  4  and  1  B.c. 
(above,  p.  94  ff.).  According  to  Josephus,  the  insurrection  under  Theudas 
was  put  down  by  the  procurator  Fadus  in  45  a.d. — a  date  considerably  later 
than  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  years  later  than  the  insurrec- 
tion under  Judas.  The  account  in  Josephus  cannot  be  accepted  as  of 
unquestionable  trustworthiness.  Josephus  was  at  the  time  a  child  between 
seven  and  nine  years  of  age.  Moreover,  his  reports  of  the  history  of  this 
period  are  extremely  meagre ;  the  story  about  Theudas  is  a  very  isolated 
supplement  to  the  description  of  Fadus*  procuratorship  in  xx.  1,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  long  episode  in  xx.  2. 1-4.  4.  If  Josephus  is  right 
and  Luke  wrong,  at  all  events  it  could  not  have  been  Josephus  that  misled 
Luke  into  this  chronological  error  of  half  a  century.  No  credence  is  to  be 
given  ErenkeFs  hypothesis  (163  ff.)  that  the  mention  of  the  sons  of  this  Judas 
in  the  following  paragraph  of  Josephus  (xx.  5.  2)  caused  the  confusion  of 
father  and  sons  in  Luke's  miad^— leading  him  to  suppose  that  the  insurrection 
of  vCheudas  followed  that  of  Judas.  For  in  this  case  Luke  must  have  over- 
looked or  forgotten  the  fact  that  Josephus,  a  few  lines  before,  had  mentioned 
the  great  famine — which,  as  Luke  knew,  took  place  under  Claudius  (Acts 
xi.  28) — as  well  as  the  names  of  the  procurators,  Ouspius,  Fadus,  Tiberius 
Alexander,  Cumanus,  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  Ant.  xx. 
5. 1-2.  Furthermore,  the  agreement  between  the  two  narratives  is  so  slight 
as  to  leave  it  only  probable  that  Josephus  and  Luke  are  referring  to  the  same 
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ensit    Aeoording  to  Joeephus,  Theudas  is  a  juggler,  who  pretends  to  be  a 
prophety  leads  bis  followers  to  the  Jordan,  and  promises  by  a  miracls  to 
render  easy  the  passage  of  the  river.    He  is  beheculed  by  a  company  of  camdry, 
who  destroy  part  of  his  company  and  take  the  rest  prisoners,  and  his  head  is 
iod  to  Jerusalem.    It  will  be  seen  that  much  is  wanting  in  Luke's  account         / 
besides  the  name  of  Fadus.    The  number  of  followers  which  Luke  gives        /  ' 
(400)  could  not  have  been  suggested  by  Joseph  6  nXti^ros  Hx^*  ft^^d  only 
frequently  used  words  are  common  to  Uie  two  accounts  (Luke  avj^piBfj,  Jos. 
drciXffF,  Luke  ivtiBovTo,  Jos.  cfrct^c,).  ,.^  The  death  of  King  Agrippi^  i., 
Acts  zii.  19-23 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  i^'  In  passages  that  precede  and  follow, 
Josephus  calls  him  Agrippa.    In  this  passage  he  calls  him  simply  ''the 
King " ;  Luke  says  '*  Herod."    According  to  Joeephus,  the  occasion  of  his 
dea^  was  a  feast  of  several  days  in  honour  of  the  saving  of  the  Emperov,  at 
which  the  distinguished  persons  of  the  region  were  ga&ered ;  according  to 
Luke,  it  waa  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Sjadans  and  Sidonians,  who,  on 
accDont  of  their  dependence  upon  the  King's  country  for  their  supply  of 
grain,  through  the  chief  chamberlain,  Blastus,  begged  peace  of  the  enraged 
moiuuclL    According  to  Josephus,  the  King  appeared  in  the  theatre  on  the 
Momd  day  of  the  feast ;  according  to  Luke,  he  delivered  an  oration  to  the 
ambasBBdors  before  all  the  people,  on  a  day  appointed  with  the.,SyTlSS)r  for 
the  discusrion  of  the  matter.    While  Josephus  describes  in  detail  the  splendid 
ffffments  of  the  King,  and  the  reflection  of  the  morning  sun  upon  them  (ctper 
amtra  Luke,  ver.  21),  and  represents  the  flatterers  of  the  court  as  proposing 
in  well-tumed  phrases  an  apotheosis  of  the  King,  Luke  produces  a  greater 
effect  by  the  use  of  five  words,  in  which  he  gives  the  exclamations  of  the 
people.    In  place  of  Luke's  impressive  conclusion  of  the  scene  in  ver.  23, 
Joeephus  gives  the  following  account :   Suddenly  Agrippa  saw  an  owl  sitting 
opon  a  rope,  and,  because  of  an  earlier  experience  with  an  owl  which  he  had 
had  in  Borne,  recognised  at  once  that  it  was  a  messenger  (SyytXnv)  of  death 
(Avt.  xviii  6.  7).    He  was  seized  with  severe  pains  in  the  abdomen,  delivered 
a  phOoeophical  discourse  to  his  friends,  was  carried  into  the  palace,  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  died  five  days  later.    It  is 
perfectly  clear  to  everyone  that  each  story  has  as  its  basis  an  entirely 
independent  tradition,  and  it  requires  no  great  exercise  of  one's  historical 
ttoae  to  understand  that   Luke  has  reproduced    more   successfully  than 
Joeephus  the  spirit  in  which  the  event  was  recounted  by  those  who  witnessed 
it  The  "  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  which  the  Qentile  Luke  represents  as  acting, 
it  iiu»e  natural  in  the  story  of  the  death  of  a  Jewish  King  in  Palestine  than 
the  discourses  about  mortal  nature  and  fate  which  the  Jew  Josephus  represents 
the  King  as  delivering.     The  very  fact  that  Josephus  calls  the  owl  an 
^^Syytkos"  in  a  different  sense  from  which  it  is  used  in  Luke's  account,  would 
fleem  to  indicate  familiarity  with  the  popular  account  of  Jewish  contem- 
poraries.    Christian  writers  have  transformed  the  owl  again  into  what  it 
«u  originally,  a  real  angel  (cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  10.  6).    (3)  The  Egyptian,  Acts 
^  38 ;  Joa.  AnJt.  xx.  8.  6,  BeU.  ii.  13.  5.    It  is  possible  that  Luke  may  have 
taken  his  short  notice,  which,  however,  is  connected  with  another  event  in  a 
■Banner  hardly  to  be  considered  as  invented,  from  the  longer  accounts  of 
JoKphns ;  but  there  ia  nothing  to  prove  it.    Nothing  in  Jos.  indicates  that 
the  foUowers  of  the  Egyptian  were  Sicarii.    Indeed,  Josephus  describes  the 
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activity  of  this  body  in  an  entirely  different  way  (Ant,  xx.  13. 3,  Bdl.  ii.  8. 10), 
and  does  not  connect  them  at  all  with  the  Egyptian.  Their  number  in  Luke, 
4000,  agrees  neither  with  the  400+200  of  Ant.  zx.  8.  6,  nor  with  the  30,000 
of  BeU,  iL  13.  6.  The  other  points  in  which  the  accounts  agree  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  dependence  of  one  author  upon  another.  Luke  cannot  win  the 
favour  of  the  critics.  When  he  differs  from  Josephus,  he  errs  or  fabricates  ; 
when  he  agrees  with  him,  he  copies ;  what  he  omits  or  adds  is  due  to 
arbitrariness  or  misunderstanding ;  but  Josephus  is  always  infallible. 

7.  (P.  100.)  The;question  whether,  before  completing  his  Antiquities  and 
writing  his  Ftto,  Josephus  read  Luke's  work,  cannot  be  answered  without 
entering  at  length  into  Josephus'  attitude  toward  the  religious  life  of  his 
people,  the  Messianic  expectation,  and  the  Christian  movement.  He  did  not 
understand  this  movement  any  more  than  would  the  rich,  worldly,  and 
heartless  Jew  of  our  own  time.  But  he  knew  ten  times  more  about  it  than 
he  says.  The  famous  testimony  to  Christ  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  someone 
else,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  statement  about 
James,  the  brother  of  the  so-called  Christ ;  cf.  Fonch.  vi.  301-305.  A  con- 
venient starting-point  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  the  chapter  on 
John,  Ant.  xviii.  5.  2,  which  Qratz  (Oesch.  d.  Juden^^  iii.  294)  declares  to  be 
a  forgery,  while  Banke  {WeUgesch.^  iii.  1.  161,  2.  39)  uses  it  as  a  principal 
source,  instead  of  the  gospel  account.  It  is  an  episode  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  of  which  regard  is  had  for  the  popular  way  of  treating  history, 
characteristic  of  certain  Jews.  It  is  senseless  to  suppose  that  Antipas  feared 
that  John  would  create  a  popular  uprising,  if  at  the  same  time  he  exhorted 
the  people  only  to  righteousness  and  piety,  because  this  leaves  out  of  account 
altogether  the  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  and  the  fire 
of  judgment.  When  Josephus  makes  John  teach  that  men  ought  to  be 
baptized,  "  not  in  order  to  apologise  for  certain  offences,"  there  is  implied  a 
direct  rejection  of  the  Christian  tradition,  according  to  which  he  preached  a 
pdirruTfta  furavoias  tU  ^<f>€iTiv  dfuipTi&v  (Luke  iii.  3 ;  Mark  i.  4  f .).  If  Josephus 
had  read  Luke  iiL  10-14,  it  explains  the  very  moderate  moral  teaching 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist.  The  variation  in  the  statements 
about  Quirinius  in  the  Antiquitie$  from  the  earlier  account  in  BelL  (above, 
p.  96)  is  explained,  if  between  these  writings  Josephus  had  read  Luke  ii.  2. 
It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  the  two  important  parallels  between 
Joa  and  Acts  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  AntiqwHes,  not  in  BeU. ;  see  n.  6. 
The  story  (VUct,  2)  of  the  fourteen  years  old  Josephus,  whose  advice  was 
sought  by  the  high  priests  on  questions  of  the  law,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  grotesque  imitation  of  the  incomparable  story  in  Luke  ii.  41-52.  The 
present  writer  has  no  desire  to  ai^e  with  one  whose  taste  permits  him  to 
regard  the  reverse  relation  as  possible. 

8.  (P.  100.)  Concerning  the  secular  x^P^^^y  ^^^  ^^-  23  and  Jas.  i.  1, 
which  is  almost  contemporaneous,  see  vol.  i.  119,  n.  7.  To  this  corresponds 
tppoxroy  XV.  29 — the  verb  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.  (in  xxiii.  30  it  is  probably 
spurious).  Leaving  out  of  account  expressions  required  by  the  subject  under 
discussion,  this  short  message  contains  the  following  words  not  found  else- 
where in  the  writings  of  Luke  or  the  N.T.  (the  latter  are  indicated  by  *), 
dv€urK€vaC(iv,  duurrAXco-^cu  (only  five  times  in  the  writings  of  Mark,  a  native 
of  Jerusalem) ;  €irdvayK€s*^  td  irpArriiv*,  ol  dyairiTroi  ^fi&v^  without  ddcX^oc ; 
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ftlie  appoeitioiLal  <i^X<^ot*  after  vpttrfimpoi^  nndoubtedly  the  correct  reading. 
On  the  other  hand,  6ftoSvfjuMvf  which  is  nsed  8  or  9  times  in  Acts,  but  never 
with  yivtaBtu;  dconjpccv,  not  as  used  in  Lake  ii.  61,  but  in  an  essentially 
different  sense,  and  cVcid^  rfKcnta-afuv — ?do{ey  ^fAiv^  ver.  24  f.  (cf.  Luke  i.  1-3), 
need  hardly  be  taken  into  account 

9.  (P.  101.)  Julius  AfricanuB  in  Eus.  H.  E.  i.  7.  7-15.  The  h9erv6crvvot 
drew  ]>artly  from  family  traditions,  partly  from  chronicles ;  see  ZKom.  Matt, 
441  A.  7. 

10.  (P.  104.)  To  Luke  the  use  of  the  article,  with  both  the  name  and 
the  title  of  Isaiah  in  Mark  L  2,  seemed  harsh,  as  did  also  the  bare  phrase, 
« in  laaiah  **  (cf.  Bom.  ix.  25,  xi.  2).  One  reads  "  Isaiah  "  (Acts  viii.  28,  30 ; 
cf.  XV.  21)  as  he  does  "  Homer,'*  but  **  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  "  (Luke 
It.  17)  is  handed  to  him,  and  when  this  and  other  books  are  quoted,  reference 
is  made  to  the  hook  (Luke  iii.  4,  xx.  42;  Acts  i.  20,  viL  42).  Because 
Theophilus  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  work,  it  is  remarked,  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  quotation  from  it,  that  the  book  is  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  the  prophet  mentioned  (Luke  iiL  4). 

11.  (P.  104.)  Outside  of  chaps,  i.-ii  in  the  narratives  peculiar  to  Luke, 
bat  certainly  not  created  by  him,  we  find  such  expressions  as  6  oIkovojms 
rifg  adcicear,  xvL  8;  6  luifUDvas  rfjg  od.,  xvi.  9  (ver.  11  is  different);  6  Kptrrjs 
r^  dj(.,  xviii.  6 ;  cV  rot;  cAo-fv,  tls  rh,  Zaroy  Luke  iv.  21,  ix.  44 ;  Acts  xi.  22  ; 
2flbv  or  Kok  thou  (not  Jn. quotation)  56  times  in  the  Gospel,  23  times  in  Acts, 
often  where  it  is  nbf  found  in  the  parallels  in  Mark  (found  in  this  Gospel 
only  8  or  10  timesX  frequently  wanting  also  in  Matt.,  Luke  v.  12  (=Matt. 
viiL  8,  not  Mark  L  40) ;  v.  18  (=Matt.  ix.  2,  not  in  Mark  ii.  3) ;  vi.  23  (not 
in  Matt  v.  12) ;  ix.  30  (»Matt  xvii.  3,  not  in  Mark  ix.  4) ;  ix.  38,  39  (not 
in  Matt.  xviL  15;  Mark  ix.  15).  Passages  without  parallel:  vii.  12,  37, 
X.  19,  25,  xL  41,  xiii.  7,  11,  etc  Noticeable  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
Ktu  ryffycro  or  iyivtro  dc  (often  with  iv  r^  followed  by  the  infinitive  or 
m9  ifxcvatp  and  similar  expressions,  or  with  a  statement  of  time).  This  is 
found  in  a  number  of  different  constructions :  (a)  followed  by  the  principal 
verby  without  frot,  i.  8,  23,  41,  59,  ii.  1,  15,  46,  vii.  11,  viii.  40,  ix.  18, 
33,  37,  xL  1,  14,  27,  xvii.  14,  xviii.  35,  xix.  29,  xx.  1 ;  (h)  with  jccu,  v.  1, 
12,  17,  viii.  1,  22,  ix.  51,  x.  38,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  4,  15 ;  (c)  followed  by  the 
infinitive  with  the  accusative,  iii.  21,  vi.  1,  6,  12,  xvi.  22.  Of  these  con- 
structionB  only  the  third,  which  is  (in  the  first  place)  found  in  vulgar  Greek, 
also  occurs  in  Acts  and  very  frequently  (iv.  5,  ix.  3,  32,  37,  43,  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  16,  xix.  1,  xxi.  1,  5,  xxii.  6,  17,  xxviL  44,  xxviii.  8,  17 ;  about  xi.  26 
there  may  be  a  question).  The  second  construction  (6)  is  the  most 
Hebraistic  of  the  three,  especially  in  constructions  like  Luke  xiv.  1,  koL 
ryiwtroy  iw  rf  iKBttp  mrr6v  .  .  .  jcac  avroi  ^<rav  .  .  .  ical  tdov,  cf.  vi.  1,  2, 
xxiv.  4.  It  is  avoided  altogether  by  Mark  and  Matt.  The  only  one  of  the 
eonstractioiis  used  by  Matt,  is  (a)  vii.  28,  ix.  10  (where  the  correct  reading 
is  thav  withont  jcox),  xL  1,  xiii  53,  xix.  1,  xxvi.  1 ;  Mark  uses  it  twice,  i.  9, 
ir.  4 ;  also  (J)  ii  15,  23,  twice. 

12.  (P.  1(>5.)  For  the  use  of  tvBvs  in  Mark  see  vol.  iL  482.  Luke  uses 
y^ms  appropriately,  also  irapaxprftiay  which  is  found  outside  of  Luke's 


mtina  (Oospel   10  times.  Acts  6  times)  only  in  Matt.  xxi.  19  f.    The 
drmoBehrBi^oi  in  Mark  vi.  39  is  removed  in  Luke  ix.  14,  as  are  also  the 
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Aramaic  words  and  names,  Mark  iii.  16,  18,  v.  41,  ix.  5,  z.  46,  51,  xi.  10, 
zii.  43,  xiv.  32,  36,  45,  zv.  22,  34.  In  some  cases  translatdons  are  substi- 
tilted :  {iikcairfify  Luke  vi.  15  (Acts  i.  13) ;  17  ircu^  rycipov,  viii.  54 ;  tvurraroj 
ix.  33  (v.  5,  viii  45,  iz.  49,  zvii  13,  where  there  are  no  parallels ;  viii.  24 
for  Mda-Kokt) ;  Kvpit,  zviii.  41  (for  pafipcvpi),  ahfB&Sf  zzi.  3  (for  o/iijv 
removed  in  zzii.  18  altogether,  used  only  6  or  7  times  in  the  Gospel).  In 
other  cases  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  word,  or  name,  is  simply  stricken  out, 
ziz.  38,  zzii.  40,  42,  47,  zziii.  33.  In  Luke's  writings  are  found  the 
following  Hebrew  words :  dfi^Vy  iv.  24,  zii.  37,  etc.  (used  by  Jesus  only  in 
connection  with  \iy»  v/uv,  hence  not  found  in  Acts) ;  BccX^cjSovX,  zL  15-19 
(with  ezplanation) ;  yitwa^  zii.  5  (but  in  zvi.  23  fdifr);  ff6grxfh  ii.  41 
{fl  ioprif  Tov  IT.,  as  in  Matt,  and  Mark) ;  zziL  1  (with  detailed  ezplanation), 
cf.  Acts  zii.  3,  4,  zzii.  7-15 ;  o'afifiaroy  and  adfifiaroj  often  in  the  sense  of 
'^^  week,  zviii.  12,  zzi  v.  1 ;  Acts  zvii.  2,  zz.  7,  vol.  L  212,  n.  (t^  times  in  the 
^  *  Qoqpd,  twice  in  Acts  (also  di6fio\os  from  4  to  ^itaes  in  the  Clospel ;  twice 

in  Acts) ;  aUtpa  indeclinable,  Luke  i.  15  (Isa.  zziv.  9  nom.  Num.  vL  3  gen., 
Deut.  ziv.  26,  Cod.  AF  dat..  Lev.  z.  9  ace.).  Luke  and  Theophilus,  who 
lived  in  Antioch,  were  probably  familiar  with  the  Syriac  words  ftafMMvas^ 
zvi.  9-13,  and  /Soror,  zvL  6  (more  correctly  written  p6^ovSf  MLX,  Epiph. 
Mens.  zzii.  4.  10,  which  is  the  source  of  the  reading  in  D  Kadovs%  cL  vol. 
i.  18 ;  regarding  the  use  of  Syriac  in  and  about  Antioch  see  Forsck,  i«  40  ff. 

13.  (P.  104.)  The  ezpression  &fBp.  iv  vptv^tan  dKoBdpr^  in  Mark  L  23, 
V.  2  is  improved  in  Luke  iv.  33,  viii.  27.  In  two  instances  ^$  mrw 
following  efeX^civ,  Mark  i.  25  f.,  is  changed  into  dir'  o^v,  iv.  35  (cf.  iv.  41, 
V.  8,  viiL  29,  33,  35,  38,  46  ;  Acts  zvi.  18,  ziz.  12) ;  ^  dKofj  aurot),  Mark  i.  28, 
is  replaced  by  ^x^  ""^P^  avrov,  Luke  iv.  37 ;  in  two  cases  icffd/Saroff,  Mark 
ii.  4,  11,  is  replaced  by  KKividtop  in  Luke  v.  19,  24,  left  out  altogether  in 
V.  23  (Mark  ii.  9)  and  reproduced  by  a  circumlocution  in  v.  25  (Mark  ii.  12), 
while  the  word  is  tolerated  in  Acts  v.  15  (along  with  KXtvdpta)  and  iz.  33. 
For  words  and  phrases  in  parallels  in  Mark,  not  altogether  polished  in 
character,  Luke  substitutes  the  following  (those  not  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  are  marked  with  an  *) :  wap6^o$a\  v.  26 ;  dbxi}*  ▼.  29  (also 
ziv.  13),  vytaivovr€s,  v.  31  (also  vii.  10,  zv.  27) ;  2ic/i<ir*,  viii.  6 ;  Mx^^^^^ 
viii.  13 ;  dvMxta-Batj  viii.  40,  iz.  11  (used  similarly  3  or  4  times  in  Acts) ; 
TtX€<r<l>op€ip\  viii.  14 ;  doKil  *XfiPy  viii.  18 ;  avvrvx'iiv  rufi*,  viii.  19 ;  \lfivfff 
viii.  22,  23  (also  v.  1,  2,  viii.  33  always  instead  of  Sdkaa-va  in  Mark  and 
Matt,  and  John,  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret) ;  dtxiyturOtUj  viiL  39,  iz.  10  (Acts 
iz.  27,  zii.  17,  difiytfo-if,  Luke  i.  1) ;  vpoaavaK^aau  oXop  r6p  /Stoy,  viiL  43  ; 
duifrop€ip,  ix.  7  (Acts  V.  24,  x.  17  ;  in  the  middle  voice  in  ii.  12) ;  pp^  for 
fl-oidto,  xviii.  15  (i.  41,  44,  iL  12, 16 ;  Acts  vii.  19)  ;  i^Kpifuro  airov  oKovt^p*^ 
xix.  48 ;  dpaOrffjuuri*  KtK6<rfjafrcuj  xxi.  5  ;  irpo/iicXcrov*,  xxi.  14 ;  dvdkoycurBaiy 
xxi.  14  (xii.  11,  6  times  in  Acts).  For  medical  terms  cf.  8  62.  While  Luke 
does  not  avoid  altogether  Latin  terms,  such  as  da-aapiop,  xii.  6 ;  hripdpwp^ 
vii.  41,  X.  35 ;  Xcyt^v,  viii.  30 ;  Kmaap  (in  the  Gospel  6  times,  in  Acts 
10  times),  which  are  found  also  in  the  other  Gkwpels,  he  does  avoid  iccvrvptW 
(Mark,  Luke  has  instead  /icardvropxo^>  ^^  2>  6»  xxiii  47, 13  or  14  times  in 
Acts)  KovoTttdca  (Matt.,  but  cf.  Acts  xii.  4) ;  Krjptrof  (Matt.,  Mark  for  which 
Luke  XX.  22,  xxiii.  2  has  4>6po£) ;  KodpaPTtft  (Matt.,  Mark  for  which  Luke 
xxi  2  has  duo  Xcnro,  which  in  Mark  xii  42  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  ono 
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fuatbrant,  vol.  iL  504  ;  (4trnis  (Mark) ;  airtKovXarmp  (Mark) ;  rirkos  (Jokn)  ; 
^poycXXovy  (Matt.,  Mark),  see  vol.  ii.  604.  In  Luke  xx.  24  probably  the 
onreGt  reading  is  p6fua'fui  instead  of  dijvdptop.  Neither  does  Luke  use 
v/Msrdbpfov  designating  the  guard  in  the  passion  history  (Matt.,  Mark,  John), 
boi  osily  in  Acts  xxiii.  35.  In  Acts  we  have  colonia  (xvi.  12)  and  Hcarii 
(xzi.  38).  Otherwise  Luke  uses  Qreek  names  for  everything  Boman 
(officialsy  the  military,  etc.) :  ay^viraror,  ifytpMVy  ^tftovevfiv^  ^ytpcvia^ 
tfTporovcdov,  aTpartmtbdpyTii^  arparmtrOai  {arparid,  Luke  ii.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  42 
applied  to  the  world  of  spirits),  xiX/apxor  (so  used  elsewhere  only  in  John 
xviiL  IS ;  in  Mark  vi  21,  Rev.  vi.  15  more  indefinite) ;  a-irilpa  (of  cohorts. 
Acta  X.  1,  xzvii.  1,  also  in  Matt.,  Mark,  John) ;  rtrpdiiov  arparuoT&v  (Acts 
ziL  4)  ;  df {ioXd/3M  (Acts  zxiii.  23) ;  iraptfifiokfi  (elsewhere  only  in  Heb.  and 
Bey.).  Likewise  for  Jewish  officials  and  authorities  Luke  uses  only  Greek 
titles :  arpanfyis  (xxiL  4,  52  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26) ;  ycpovo-ia  (Acts  v.  21) ; 
MyiuctSff  (6  times  eJsewhere,  only  in  Matt.  zxii.  35) ;  voftodtdoo-KoXos  (Luke 
▼•  17 ;  Acts  Y.  34). 

14.  (P.  108.)    For  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  in  Luke's  writings 
n.  12.     On  AkMama  see  vol.  i.  28 ;  on  Bamabtu,  vol.  i.  30.     The 

ition  of  the  word  Tabitha  only  (Acts  ix.  36)  is  unquestionably  correct 
(ci.  Job.  BelL  iv.  3.  5).  In  xiii.  8  the  text  is  obscure,  cf.,  however,  NKZ^ 
XV.  195  fL  To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  Elostermann  {Probleme  tm 
AftmteU.  S.  18)  has,  with  great  probability,  proved  that  peydXrjj  Acts  viii.  10, 
TO  originally  u^sd  or  'Vjo  Q*  The  Revealer  "),  which  Luke  has  misunderstood. 

15.  (P.  109.)  In  the  parallels  between  Matt,  Mark,  Luke  there  are  a 
few  woids  in  which  Luke  agrees  with  Matt,  against  Mark.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  more  important  of  these  there  is  a  suspicion  about  the  correctness  of 
tibe  text,  e^.msri  iXXxj,  Luke  vi.  10  (omitted  by  kBL,  Old  Lat.  and  Copt.) 
«*Matt.  xii.  13,  not  found  in  Mark  iiL  5 ;  like  the  preceding  vyifis,  which 
likewise  is  genuine  only  in  MatL,  it  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Luke,  only 
at  an  earlier  date,  and,  therefore,  is  found  more  generally  in  the  MSS. 
Other  agreements  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  translator  of  Matt,  and 
Luke  both  laade  the  same  changes  in  the  clumsy  language  of  Mark ;  in 
which  process  the  former  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  latter ;  cf.  vol.  ii. 
6741,  594. 

16b  (P.  111.)  Matt  iv.  1-11  and  Luke  iv.  1-13  must  be  based  upon  a 
rqwrt  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Matt  xii.  29 ; 
liark  iiL  27 ;  Luke  xL  21  f. ;  also  by  Luke  x.  18,  when  this  saying  is  rightly 
imderetood ;  cf.  ZKom,  MaU.  147  f . 

17.  (P.  112.)  Feine  (Ein$  vorkanonisdie  Vherliefenmg  des  Lc,  1891)  con- 
■tractB,  on  the  basis  of  material  found  only  in  Luke,  a  Jewish  Christian 
"aoaroe,'  «.«.  a  source  which  originated  in  the  Christian  Church  in 
Palestine  before  70,  peculiar  to  Luke.  This  fourth  source  Luke  used  in 
addition  to  the  other  sources,  which  in  learned  fashion  he  adopted,  namely, 
(1)  Mark;  (2)  "The  original  synoptic  document"  (following  B.  Weiss); 
^)'* Sayings''  (Logia).  But,  according  to  Feine,  Luke  probably  found  this 
fomtb  aoxace  already  combined  with  the  third.  In  Acts  L  1-viii.  24,  ix.  31- 
zi.  2^  xiL  1-24  he  finds  essentially  unaltered  a  writing  closely  related  to 
thiB  taarth  aonrce,  "  possibly  "  (S.  236,  244)  in  some  way  combined  with  it 
into  a  whole. 
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18.  (P.  114.)  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  subordinate  characters  in 
the  gospel  history,  who  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Gospels  (Jairus, 
Bartimeous,  Simon  of  Gyrene,  Alexander,  Bufus,  Kicodemus,  Lazarus)  were 
more  or  less  widely  known  in  the  apostolic  age  as  members  of  the  Church, 
as  was  also  the  rich,  small  statured  chief  publican  of  Jericho.  According 
to  Clement,  Htym,  iii.  64-71 ;  Recogn,  iii.  65-68 ;  cf.  Horn.  ii.  1,  xviL  1.  6 ; 
Becogn,  ii.  1,  he  became  bishop  of  CsBsarea.  Of  the  fifteen  Jewi^  Christian 
bishops  of  Jerusalem  before  132  or  135  the  fourth  to  be  mentioned  is  a 
Zacchsdus  (Eus.  jET.  E.  iv,  5.  3),  or,  according  to  Epiph.  Hear.  Ixvi  20, 
Zacharias,  which,  however,  is  only  the  full  Hebrew  form  for  the  Aramaic 
abbreviation;  cf.  Dalman,  AroTn.  Or.*  178.  For  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  Forsch,  vi.  291  f.,  300  f. 

19.  (P.  114.)  Luke  x.  30-37  is  freer  from  Semiticisms  than  other 
passages  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  In  xv.-xvi.,  xviiL  1-14  also,  notwith- 
standing thoroughly  Jewish  expressions  and  ideas  (xv.  18,  21,  24,  32, 
xvL  8,  9  [n.  11],  22,  xviii  6),  a  fairly  good  style  is  to  be  observed. 
Naturally  one  speaks  of  heaven  and  hell  (xvi.  22  f .,  xxiii.  43)  in  a  different 
way  than  of  the  happenings  of  a  journey  and  of  inns  (x.  30-36). 

20.  (P.  117.)  J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shiptoreck  of  SL  Paul,  1848, 
3rd  ed.  1866 ;  A.  Breusing,  director  of  the  naval  academy  in  Bremen 
(Die  Nautik  der  Alten,  1886,  S.  142-205).  In  his  introduction,  p.  xiii, 
Breusing  says :  *'  The  most  valuable  nautical  document  preserved  to  us 
from  antiquity  is  the  description  of  the  sea  journey  and  shipwreck  of  the 
apostle  PauL  Every  seaman  recognises  at  once  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  an  eye-witness."  Th.  Mommsen  (SUxwngsher.  d,  berL  Ah.  1895, 
S.  503)  has  not  increased  his  reputation  by  his  scornful  remark,  that  **  Luke 
speaks  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Crete,  and  of  the  Barbarians 
on  the  island  of  Malta."  Even  Strabo  (pp.  123,  317)  knows  *Abpias  to  be  the 
common  name  of  the  Adriatic  proper  and  of  the  Ionian  sea;  and  in 
PtolemsBUS  (iii.  4.  1,  cf.  Pausan.  viii.  54.  2)  it  includes  also  the  Sicilian 
(or  Ausonian)  sea.  Just  as  Strabo  (p.  123)  remarks  that  the  SiciUan  sea 
reaches  to  the  western  end  of  Crete  and  to  the  Peloponnesus,  so  Ptolemssus 
says  (iii.  17.  1)  that  Crete  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Luke,  whose  chronological  position  is  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemsaus,  had 
no  more  occasion  than  did  Josephus  {Vita,  3)  to  make  an  accurate  geo- 
graphical statement  regarding  the  scope  of  the  term  'AdptW,  but,  like 
PtolemsBus  and  Josephus,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  include  the  entire  sea 
lying  between  Crete  and  Sicily  (Acts  xxvii.  27) ;  for  during  the  fourteen 
days  (xxvii  27,  33)  after  land  was  lost  sight  of  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Crete,  namely,  the  island  Cauda  (xxvii.  16  B  vg,  also  S^  not  Clauda,  called 
now  Gavdos  or  Gozzo),  until  shortly  before  the  stranding  of  the  ship  on 
Malta  it  was  tossed  about  in  the  Adriatic  sea.  Mommsen's  mocking  remark 
deserves  even  less  credence  than  the  claim  that  Luke  included  Malta  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  upon  which  W.  Falconer  (Dissertat.  on  St.  PauVs  Voyage  and 
on  the  Apostle^ 8  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  MeUte,  1817,  2nd  ed.,  by  Th. 
Falconer,  1870)  based  the  hypothesis  that  Melite  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
modem  Meleda,  on  the  lUyhcum  coast.  But  the  inference  would  be  wrong 
in  any  case  (cf.  Breusing,  S.  150).  Procopius  {de  BelL  Vand.  i.  14)  makes 
the  isknds  of  Gaulos  and  Malta  the  boundary  between  the  Adriatic  and 
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TyTTheniaiL  seas.    That  Luke's  view  was  the  same  cannot  be  proved.    It 

vtynld  be  pedantic,  in  order  to  make  Luke  agree  with  Ptolemsens  (iii.  4.  1, 

cf.  iv.  3.  47X  to  require  him  to  say  that  during  the  last  of  the  fourteen  days 

the  ship  passed  the  longitude  of  Cape  Pachynos,  so  that  when  Paul  landed 

on  Malta  he  was  no  longer  in  the  Adriatic  (Siculum)  sea,  but  in  the  African 

sea.    With  reference  to  the  fidppapoi  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  zxviii. 

1,  4),  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  Mommsen  knows  that  in  the  year  60 

the  Punic  language  had  died  out  on  this  island,  which  was  long  a  part  of  the 

dominions  of  Carthage — ^its  name  Melita  being  in  fact  a  Punic  name — ^and 

was  also  an  old  Phoenician  colony  (Movers,  Die  PhSnizier,  ii.  2.  347-358; 

ef.  the  inscriptions  in  Schroder,  Die  phSn,  Spracliey  S.  232-235),  especially  in 

view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  mainland  opposite  there  were  extensive  regions 

where  it  remained  the  dominant  language  until  within  the  fifth  century 

{GK^  i.  40-42 ;  Movers  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  EnqfCy  article  "  Phonizien,'* 

433  f.)-    Of  the  twelve  existing  coins  which  were  struck  on  the  island  of 

Malta  between  the  time  of  Roman  axmexation  (218  b.o.)  and  Augustus 

(A.  Mayr,  Die  arUiien  Munaen  der  Inseln  Malta,  Oozzo,  amd  PamUUma^ 

Munchen,  1894,  especially  S.  18  f .),  numbers  1  to  4  are  Punic,  from  6  to  10 

are  Greek  and  Latin,  and  12  is  Latin.    Punic  and  Greek  coins  were  struck 

eolempoTaneoualy.    All  that  Luke  says  is  that  the  fishermen,  sailors,  and 

peasants  whom  those  who  were  shipwrecked  first  met  did  not  know  Greek. 

On  account  of  the  close  connection  between  Punic  and  ancient  Hebrew,  it  is 

quite  possible  that  Paul  understood  at  once  the  words  of  the  Barbarians 

(xxviii.  4).    The  landed  proprietor  Publius,  with  whom  those  who  were 

shipwrecked,  or  at  least  part  of  them, — among  these  the  three  Christians 

in  the  company, — spent  three  days  as  guests,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the  city  where  they  spent  three  months  (xxviii.  11)  may  have  understood 

and  spoken  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  both.      Luke  shows  his  knowledge  of 

actual  conditions  in  Malta  by  the  use  of  the  title  6  wp&rot  rrjs  vfjo-ovy 

xxviiL  7,  which  is  attested  for  this  island  by  C.  L  0.  No.  5754=Eaibel 

J.  O.  Sicilian   Na   601 :    lirirc^r  *P»fud<avj   vp&ros    McXcra/asv   KtiH   frdrptiv. 

C  J.  X.  X.  No.  7495,  municipU  MeUtentiwn  primus  omniwm,  according 

to  the  addenda  to  this  inscription,  p.  994,  dating  from  the  first  or  second 

century. 

21.  (P.  118.)  The  literary  relation  of  Acts  to  the  letters  of  Paul  is  not 
carefoUy  investigated  by  those  critics,  who  are  most  under  obligation  to  do 
BO,  because  of  the  late  date  which  they  assign  to  Acts,  and  because  of  the 
conscious  modification  of  the  Pauline  history  which  they  assume.  Zeller 
speaks  very  incidentally  (S.  518  f.)  of  "  the  Pauline  letters,"  and  especially 
of  Gal.,  as  sources  of  Acts.  Ovxrbbck  (p.  lix)  claims  in  a  mere  remark — as 
if  this  question  were  not  of  fundamental  importance  in  any  critical  estimate 
of  Acts,  that  while  as  a  matter  of  course  Luke  wits  acquainted  with  the 
genuine  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  evidenced  by  ix.  19-30,  xv.  1-33,  xviii.  24-28, 
these  Epistles  were  ^^not  among  the  sources  of  Acts."  There  is,  however, 
nothing  added  to  explain  this,  which  Overbeck  calls  '*  a  characteristic  fact." 
JiOOBSSN  (QuelUn  der  AGy  1885,  S.  8  IT.),  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
author  of  Acta  as  elaborating  the  most  important  statements  and  narratives 
eren  cf  chapa.  i.-zii  from  the  hints  in  Paid's  letters,  while  Stbok  (OtU,  1888, 
&  78^151)  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  four  ''  chief 
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Epistles"  presupposed  and  utilised  Acts  and  perhaps  even  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  (S.  191-211). 

22.  (P.  119.)  The  reading  ivurroKtjv  for  cWoX^y  (Acts  xvii.  16  ESS 
'^  And  when  they  parted  from  him  they  received  from  him  a  letter  to  Silas 
and  Timothy")  is  untrustworthy,  and,  if  genuine,  woidd  refer  to  a  /oat 
letter. 

23.  (P.  121.)  Paul  refers  to  his  Pharisaism  in  the  description  of  his 
condition  before  conversion,  PhiL  iii.  6  f . ;  Gal.  i.  14 ;  Luke  does  not  refer 
to  this  until  much  later,  and  then  in  a  different  connection,  Acts  xxiii  6, 
xxvi.  5,  and  the  expression  CTfkwijs  vndpx'^Vi  ^^t^l,  i.  14= Acts  xxii.  3,  ie  not 
at  all  striking ;  cf.  Acts  xxi.  20.  There  is  nothing  in  Luke  which  reminds 
us  of  the  bold  figure  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  The  fact  that  besides  the  more 
common  hi&Kfiv  (1  Cor.  xv.  9;  Gal.  i.  13,  23;  Phil.  iii.  6;  1  Tim.<L  13) 
vopdtiv  is  used  twice  by  Paul  (Gal.  i.  13,  23)  and  once  by  Luke  (Acts  ix.  21) 
proves  nothing ;  Philo  also,  c  Flacc.  viii.,  calls  the  Jnw  hateiw  in  Alexandria 
vopOtlv  'lovdatovff.  In  the  description  of  the  flight  from  Damascus  in  Acts 
ix.  24  f.  and  2  Cor.  xi.  32  all  the  words  are  different,  until  the  designation  of 
the  city  wall,  which  it  was  necessary  for  both  to  mention,  and  except  x'"^^^^ 
which  is  used  by  Luke  elsewhere  (Luke  v.  4,  6  ;  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30) ;  Paul : 
t<l>povp€i  rrfv  iroXiv  .  .  .  iruurat  p£.  dia  ^vpLboi  iv  irapydvjf,  but  rov  reixovs ; 
Luke:  iraptrrjpovvTO  ras  vvXas  ^fiipas  re  koi  vvKr6g,  ovois  avrhv 
dv4\»<riv,  Xo/Sdvrcr  dc  .  .  .  vvktos  diii  rov  nixovs  Ka$ij<rav  aiirbv  ;(aXa<ravre( 
€¥  crvvplbi.    On  this  point  cf.  NKZ,  xv.  34-41. 

24.  (P.  126.)  Clement  of  Bome  possesses  independent  knowledge  about 
the  end  of  Paul's  life  (i  (kr.  v. ;  voL  ii.  68  f .),  but  nevertheless  refers  the 
Corinthians  in  chap,  xlvii.  to  I  Cor.,  as  if  it  were  the  first  letter  in  a 
collection  of  Pauline  letters  (cf.  GK,  i.  812  f.).  Ignatius  (J^j^^  xii.  2; 
Bom,  iv.  3)  and  Polycarp  {PhU,  iiL  2,  xi.  3)  uniformly  treat  Paul  as  the 
author  of  the  letters  that  pass  under  his  name  (vol.  L  636,  n.  3 ;  GKy  i.  811- 
822),  although  they  were  not  unfamiliar  with  Acts  {GK,  i.  923).  Marcion 
confines  himself  entirely  to  the  letters,  and  leaves  Acts  out  of  account 
altogether.  The  schools  of  Basilides  and  Yalentinus  made  large  use  of  the 
Epistles,  while  it  is  impossible  to  prove  certainly  that  they  utUised  Acts 
{GK,  ii.  761-763,  773).  In  the  Acts  of  PatUy  including  the  Acts  of  Theelas 
and  in  the  Gnostic  Acts  ofPeter^  we  find  the  Epistles  of  Paul  just  as  much 
noticed  or  imitated  as  Acts  (GK,  ii.  864  f .,  887-889,  903-909,  i.  783,  787- 
789). 

26.  (P.  127.)  On  p.  127  above,  in  xii.  26-xiii.  9,  the  a  text  is  pre- 
supposed. S^  and  p  have  6  eiriKokovfievos  IlavXoff  after  2av\o£  in  xii.  26,  and 
the  latter  alone,  llavKos  instead  of  SaOXor  in  xiii.  i,  2  also,  but  see  p.  28,  n.  6 
above.  If,  in  view  of  xi.  26,  30,  it  is  probable  that  2avkot  was  used  in 
Antioch  when  Paul  first  came  to  the  city,  the  scantily  attested  Utwkos  in 
xiii.  1,  2  is  improbable,  and  for  the  recurrence  of  SavXo«  in  xiii.  7  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason,  and  the  addition  in  xii.  26  is  superfluous.  For  the  two 
names  see  vol.  i.  69  f.  It  is  very  possible  that  Paul's  own  companions, 
Barnabas  and  Mark,  up  to  this  time  had  used  Aramaic  in  conversing  with 
him,  hence  had  called  him  ^avkot.  From  the  time,  however,  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  use  Greek  they  called  him  Uavkog. 

26.  (P.  129.)       The  following  are  Hebraistic  expressions  in  Acts  i.-xii. : 
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xw.  3,  XY.  23,  xix.  11 ;  ck  ;(cipof,  xii.  11 ;  Luke  i.  71,  74,  also  xxiv.  7  ;  ijv  x^V 
Kvpiou  §Mrr  avrayy  xi.  21,  elsewhere  only  in  Luke  i.  66,  but  cf.  also  Acts 
It.  28,  30,  xiii.  11 ;  dia  trrSfjiaTosj  i.  16,  iii.  18,  21,  iv.  25  (Luke  i.  70),  also 
XV.  7,  d  xxii.  14 ;  Luke  xL  54,  xix.  22,  xxi.  71 ;  dvol^as  t6  arSfjuiy  viii.  35, 
X.  34  (viii.  32  quotation),  cf.  xviii.  14  ;  riKova-Bfi  mIs  rh  ^a,  xi.  22,  cf.  Luke 
L  44 ;  Matt.  x.  27 ;  Jas.  y.  4 ;  Idov,  16  times  in  chaps.  i.-xii.,  only  7  times  in 
chaps.  xiii.-xxYiii.  see  above,  p.  135,  n.  11. 

27.  (P.  129.)  £.  Nestle  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  explain  the 
variationB  of  Clod.  D  and  the  allied  MSS.  from  the  commonly  accepted  text 
in  Acts,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  different  translations  of  the  sama 
Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  original,  or  due  to  variations  in  this  original  (CfF^ 
18d5,  flsparato  print,  S.  6 ;  PMloL  sacra,  1896,  S.  39  ff. ;  ThStKr,  1896,  f  -  ^ 
S.  1021).  This  is  conceivable,  if,  with  D.  Schultz  {J)t  cod.  Cantabrig.  1827,  ' 
p.  16),  we  may  regard  the  text  of  D  as  a  later  form  of  the  text,  dependent 
npon  a  Syriac  translation  of  Acts ;  but  this  theory  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
view  that  both  a  and  /3  originated  with  the  author,  and  that  fi  represents 

his  original  draft  of  the  book.  For,  in  view  of  the  language  conditions  of 
the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  so  thoroughly  Qreek  in 
chazacter  as  the  Antiochian  physician  Luke,  the  author  of  the  prologue,  and 
the  author  or  redactor  of  the  entire  Lucan  work,  could  have  read  a  Hebrew 
book.  To  every  thousand  Jews  (Syrians,  Copts)  who  at  that  time  were  able 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  Greek,  there  could  not  at  most  have  been  more 
than  one  Greek  who  had  obtained  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic.  And  the  present  writer  confesses  that  he  has  sought  this  rara 
ans  in  vain.  A  few  words  and  expressions  were  occasionally  picked  up 
from  the  natives  (For»ch,  i.  41),  but  it  occurred  to  no  educated  Greek  or 
Boman  to  learn  their  language  in  a  systematic  way  (vol.  i.  34  ff.).  Except 
in  cases  where  a  Greek  pastor  was  assigned  to  a  region  where  only  Syriac 
was  used  (Fonch.  L  43),  this  was  not  done  until  ChrlBtians,  such  as  Origen 
and  Jerome,  studied  Hebrew  in  the  interest  of  theology.  Among  these 
AqnUa  would  be  included,  if  he  were  actually  a  native  Gentile  and  a 
Greek. 

28.  (P.  129.)  ScHWANBECK,  ttber  die  QueUen  der  ScKriftm  des  Lc,,  voL  i. 
(the  only  voL) ;  der  AO,  1847 ;  Zxlleb,  S.  489-^24.  Jacobsen,  QueUen  der 
AG,  1885;  SoBOF,  EnUtehung  der  AG,  1890;  Spitta,  Die  AG,  ihre  QueUen 
und  deren  geediiehtL  Wert,  1891 ;  Gergejs,  Hermes,  1894,  S.  373-392;  Der 
dcvrcpoff  X^^  des  Lc.  und  die  AG]  Fbinb,  Sine  vorkanonische  ttherlieferung 
dee  Le,  1^  ;  J^ngst,  QueUen  der  AG,  1895.  Cf.  the  review  by  Zockler, 
Greifewaider  Stud.  1895,  S.  107-145  :  "  Die  AG  als  Gegenstand  hoherer  und 
niederer  Eritik."  It  would  be  useless  to  undertake  to  review  the  separate 
hypotheses  of  the  scholars  mentioned.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
eoneeption  ot  the  redactor  of  the  entire  work,  if  attention  be  called  to 
Spitta's  idea  of  his  work  in  writing  down  Acts  iL  1  (S.  23,  51).  In  the  A 
BOQice  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  connected  with  the  choice  of  an 
^loede  by  the  words  km  iv  r&  avfifr^povoBai,  to  which  the  indulgent 
rader  was  left  to  supply  avrovg  or  r6v  dptBfi6v,  $e.  r&v  dirwrrSKoiv,  At  the 
moment  when  the  number  of  the  apostles  was  complete  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Soiy  Spirit.    In  the  B  source  the  story  began  with  the  words, 
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''Bat  when  the  day  of  Pentecoet  was  now  come,  they  were  all  together." 
The  redactor,  however,  misunderstood  Ay  and  out  of  A  and  B  constructed 
the  alleged  bungling  construction  of  ii.  1.  The  only  conceivable  motive  for 
the  retention  of  avfiirX/fpova^aif  which  was  misunderstood, — also  entirely 
unintelligible  in  A, — ^would  be  the  childish  fondness  of  the  redactor  for  this 
word,  which  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Luke  viii.  23,  ix.  61,  and  used  here 
inaccurately,  as  in  Luke  ix.  61.  For  also  in  Luke  ix.  61  it  is  not  the  time 
wUil  the  taking  up,  which  is  said  to  be  fulfilled, — the  natural  expression, — 
but  the  time  at  which  the  taking  up  occurs.  It  is  the  same  common  shift- 
ing of  the  idea  that  we  Jiave  in  the  ircirX^pttroi  6  Kaip6s  of  Mark  i.  16 ; 
John  viL  8,  and  other  similar  combinations  (cf.  Luke  ix.  31 ;  John  iiL  29). 
In  this  way  it  comes  about  that  a  point  of  time  or  an  event  which  really 
marks  the  conclusion  of  a  period  at  the  end  of  which  these  are  expected,  is 
itself  said  to  be  fulfilled. 


§  62.  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  WORK  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
LUKE  AND  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  COMPOSITION. 

Assuming  that  the  ^'we"  passages,  Acts  zvL  10-18, 
XX.  5-xxi.  18,  xxvii.  1-xxviii  16,  were  written  by  a 
travelling  companion  of  Paul's,  either  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  them,  or  at  least  in  substance 
(above,  p.  115  f.),  it  is  entirely  arbitrary  to  attribute  their 
composition  to  some  person  other  than  Luke,  to  whom  they 
are  assigned  by  the  tradition,  whether  it  be  to  Timothy 
or  Silas  (Silvanus)  or  Titus  (n.  1). 

The  first  two  names  are  excluded  because  both  are 
mentioned  in  the  third  person  and  by  name  in  xv.  22- 
xviii.  5,  directly  before  and  directly  after  the  first  long 
''we"  passage.  Timothy  is  mentioned  again  in  xix.  22 
and  once  more  in  xx.  4,  directly  before  the  "we"  re- 
appears. The  sudden  transition  from  the  impersonal 
designation  of  one  of  these  persons,  "  Silas  or  Timothy," 
to  "  I,"  which  is  implied  by  the  use  of  "  we,"  and  especi- 
ally the  contrast  between  one  group  of  individuals,  which 
includes  Timothy,  and  a  second  group,  which  includes 
Paul  and  the  narrator  speaking  in  the  first  person  (Acts 
XX.  4-6),  would  not  only  make  the  narrative  incredibly 
awkward,  or  introduce  into  it  a  needless  element  of 
mystery,   but  would  be  positively  meaningless  (above, 
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p.  86  f.,  nn.  11-13),  Moreover,  if  the  "we"  in  xi.  27 
is  original  (above,  p.  4,  n.  3 ;  28,  n.  6),  Silas  and 
'nmothy  are  excluded.  Silas  was  not  at  this  time  a 
resident  of  Antioch,  but  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  22),  and 
Timothy  had  not  yet  become  a  Christian ;  for  it  was  not 
until  very  much  later  that  the  gospel  reached  the  province 
where  he  lived  (xiv.  6,  xvi.  1). 

Furthermore,  Silas  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  Paul's 
companions  in  any  of  the  letters  written  from  Rome. 
But,  according  to  Acts  xxvii.  l-xxviiL  16,  the  narrator 
accompanied  Paul  to  Rome,  and,  unless  we  assume  that 
a  strange  accident  took  place,  he  was,  like  Aristarchus 
(xxviL  2),  whom  we  meet  again  in  CoL  iv.  10,  Philem. 
24,  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Col.  i.  1,  iv.  7-14 ; 
Philem.  1,  23  £ 

Since  Paul  took  Titus  with  him  from  Antioch  to  the 
apostoUc  council  after  the  first  missionary  journey  (Gal. 
iL  1),  possibly  he  may  be  concealed  behind  the  "we"  of 
Acts  xL  27.  Since,  moreover,  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  the  prevailing  text  of  Acts  (see,  however,  above,  p.  28, 
n.  6),  some  of  the  dij£culties  disappear  in  which  we  are 
involved  when  we  assume  that  the  "we"  passages  were 
written  by  Silas  or  Timothy.  But  Titus  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  the  "we"  passages,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome, 
or  was  with  him  there  during  the  first  imprisonment. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (above,  p.  117)  that,  if, 
without  reference  to  the  ancient  tradition,  we  were  under 
necessity  of  conjecturing  which  one  of  Paul's  friends  who 
were  with  him  in  Rome  wrote  the  account  of  the  journey 
in  Acts  xxvii,  the  choice  would  most  naturally  fall  upon 
the  physician  Luke.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  an  ancient 
and  unanimous  tradition  which  represents  Luke  as  the 
author  of  the  entire  work,  i.e.  identifies  him  with  the 
person  speaking  in  Luke  i.  1-4;  Acts  L  1,  also,  how- 
evef;,   with    the   person   associated   with    Paul    and    his 
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other  travelling  companions  in  the  "we"  passages  of 
Acts.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  tradition  unless 
there  are  at  least  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  Luke  is 
the  author  of  the  "  we  "  passages.  For  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Luke  should  be  the  author  of  the  entire  work  and 
at  the  same  time  have  appropriated  for  his  own  use  in 
different  parts  of  his  work  accounts  of  journeys  written  by 
Titus,  or  some  third  party,  without  so  much  as  changing 
the  inappropriate  "we"  into  the  third  person.  A  man 
with  the  literary  training  of  the  writer  of  these  two  books 
could  not  have  made  such  a  blunder  unintentionally  (n.  2). 
Nor  could  a  man  like  Luke,  who  was  so  closely  associated 
with  Paul  and  the  events  narrated,  have  endeavoured  to 
deceive  his  readers  by  borrowing  the  journal  of  another 
disciple  of  Paul's  and  by  retaining  the  "  we  "  used  in  these 
accounts.  He  did  not  need  to  borrow  a  mask ;  his  own 
authority  was  sufficient.  In  this  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  assume  at  once  that  some  later  writer,  out  of 
touch  with  the  events  which  he  was  about  to  narrate, 
sought  by  the  retention  of  the  "  we,"  which  he  found  in 
one  of  his  exemplars,  to  create  the  impression  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the 
assumption  made  by  those  who  grant  that  Luke  was  the 
author  of  the  "  we  "  passages,  but  not  of  the  entire  work 
(n.  3).  But  this  hypothesis  is  in  itself  incredible  and 
incapable  of  explaining  the  tradition.  One  unacquainted 
with  the  original  work  would  not  notice  the  fact  that  in 
Acts  several  of  its  passages  had  been  borrowed,  and  hence 
could  not  in  this  way  be  led  to  believe  that  Luke,  who 
may  have  been  known  as  the  author  of  the  original  work, 
was  the  author  of  the  much  later  compilation.  But  the 
same  would  be  true  also  of  the  reader,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  original  work,  and  who  knew  that  Luke  was  its 
author ;  since  such  a  person  would  detect  the  plagiarism 
and  could  not  possibly  confuse  a  large  historical  work, 
consisting  of  two  books,  with  a  work  by  Luke  of  an 
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entirely  diflferent  character,  because  of  a  few  chapters 
incorporated  from  the  latter.  Nor  is  any  such  deception 
to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Lucan  work ;  for  if 
this  were  his  purpose,  then  the  means  which  he  chose  in 
order  to  pass  himself  off  for  Luke,  the  friend  of  Paul, 
were  ridiculously  inadequate.  In  the  preface  he  would  be 
merely  suggesting  that,  in  the  course  of  the  history  which 
he  is  about  to  set  forth,  he  became  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  and  a  helper  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  And,  indeed,  in  such  a  delicate  way  that 
modem  readers  can  deny  that  the  passage  really  contains 
the  author's  testimony  to  himself  which  we  have  found  it 
to  contain  (above,  pp.  46  f.,  54  f.).  When  he  comes  to 
deal  with  the  events  where  he  wanted  the  reader  to  think 
that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  when  he  was  not,  he  would  be 
concealing  his  identity  by  the  use  of  a  "  we,"  which  clearly 
includes  several  persons,  without  indicating  the  specific 
person  for  whom  he  wishes  himself  to  be  taken,  and  with- 
out relating  how  he  became  a  companion  of  Paul.  Why 
did  he  not  use  one  of  the  unmistakable  methods  employed 
by  the  classical  historians,  or  by  Polybius,  or  Josephus, 
or  Porphyry,  when  they  wanted  to  make  clear  to  their 
readers  things  about  themselves  and  their  personal  rela- 
tions to  the  facts  which  they  recorded  (above,  p.  86, 
n.  11)?  Anyone  having  such  a  purpose,  no  matter  how 
stupid  he  was,  could  not  have  faUed  to  make  use  of 
means  which  were  suited  to  accomplish  it.  In  particular, 
judging  by  all  analogous  cases,  the  deceptive  intention 
of  the  author  to  pass  himself  off  for  Luke  must  have 
betrayed  itself  in  a  bold  use  of  unmistakable  designations 
of  himself  (n.  4).  The  modest  way  in  which  the  author 
refers  to  himself  in  the  hints  of  the  prologue,  and  the 
corresponding  manner  in  which  he  introduces  himself  in 
Acts  zi.  27,  and  from  xvi.  10  onwards,  is  evidence  of  his 
truthfulness. 

If  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  denying  the  Lucan 
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authorship  of  the  "  we  "  passages,  he  is  to  be  regarded  also 
as  the  author  of  the  entire  work.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those  who  deny  this  claim,  not  with  those  who 
find  no  reason  to  question  the  agreement  of  the  tradition 
with  the  witness  of  the  book  to  its  author.  But  this 
latter  conclusion  is  otherwise  supported  both  by  the  con- 
tents and  by  the  style  of  the  entire  work.  Against  the 
proof  based  upon  similarity  of  language  in  the  "  we " 
passages  and  other  parts  of  the  work  (above,  pp.  79,  92, 
n.  28),  it  is  argued,  either  that  the  redactor  of  the  entire 
work  introduced  long  interpolations  in  xx.  5-xxviii.  31, 
or  that  he  revised  thoroughly  the  style  of  the  sources 
which  he  used.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  evidence 
is  met,  not  by  counter  arguments,  but  by  hypotheses. 
The  first  of  these  assumptions  can  never  be  positively 
proved,  and  against  the  second  stands  the  fact  that  Luke 
admitted  into  his  work  the  greatest  variety  of  style 
(above,  p.  104).  His  revision  of  the  style  of  such  narra- 
tives as  he  took  from  Mark  was  due  to  the  clumsiness  of 
their  language,  particularly  to  their  strongly  Hebraised 
character.  That,  however,  the  account  of  the  journey 
written  by  one  of  Paul's  companions  would  have  required 
as  much  revision  as  Mark's  Gospel  is  very  unlikely. 

W.  K.  HoBART  (n.  5)  has  proved  to  the  satis&ction  of 
anyone  open  to  conviction,  that  the  author  of  the  Lucan 
work  was  familiar  with  the  technical  language  of  Greek 
medicine,  and  hence  was  a  Greek  physician.  It  is  not  to 
be  judged  as  a  coincidence  that  Luke  alone  preserves  the 
proverb  used  by  Jesus,  **  Physician,  heal  thyself"  (iv.  23), 
that  he  only  of  the  four  evangelists  who  tell  the  story  of 
the  wounding  of  Malchus'  ear,  also  related  that  it  was 
healed  by  Jesus  (xxii.  51),  and  that  in  the  description  of 
Jesus'  healing  work  he  sometimes  writes  more  fully  than 
does  Mark,  and  with  greater  vividness,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  the  sections  which  he  borrows  from  Mark 
he  frequently  omits  unnecessary  details.     The  friends  of 
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the  woman  stricken  with  fever  consult  the  physician. 
He  approaches  the  bedside,  bends  over  the  patient,  and 
rebukes  the  fever  as  He  does  elsewhere  the  evil  spirits 
(iv.  38f.  =Mark  i.  30  f.).  It  did  not  seem  natural  to  a 
physician  after  the  restoration  of  the  maiden  to  life,  that 
Jesus  should  first  have  forbidden  those  present  to  make 
the  fiiet  known,  and  then  have  given  the  medical  instruc- 
tions that  the  child  be  supplied  with  something  to  eat 
(Mark  v.  43).  So  he  reverses  the  order  (Luke  viii.  55  f.). 
Just  as  in  the  accounts  of  cases  of  healing  peculiar  to  his 
Gospel,  Luke  often  indicates  how  long  the  person  healed 
had  been  afflicted  (xiii.  11 ;  Acts  iii.  2,  iv.  22,  ix.  33,  xiv.  8, 
only  Luke  viii.  43  has  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark),  so  in 
viiL  27-29  he  inserts  such  a  notice  in  an  older  account 
(Mark  v.  2),  with  the  added  remark  that  the  person 
possessed  of  the  evil  spirit  would  not  endure  clothing 
upon  his  body,  a  fact  which  has  been  observed  by  physi- 
cians (Hobart,  p.  14).  It  is  Luke  alone  who  accurately 
indicates  that  it  was  the  right  hand  which  was  healed 
(vL  6),  and  who  notes  that  healing  was  accomplished  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  (iv.  40),  where  mention  of  this  act 
is  not  made  in  Matthew  (viii.  16)  or  in  Mark  (i.  34). 
Luke  alone  describes  vividly  the  physical  side  of  Jesus' 
straggle  in  prayer  (xxii.  43  f. ).  Out  of  consideration  for 
himself  and  his  fellow  practitioners,  Luke  does  not  omit 
the  humiliating  confession  that  the  believing  touch  of 
Jesus'  garment  brought  healing  where  long  and  expensive 
treatment  by  physicians  had  accomplished  nothing  (Luke 
viiL  43,  n.  6).  It  is  even  more  significant  that  Luke 
everywhere  avoids  the  inaccurate  popular  designations 
of  diseases  and  kindred  things,  and  uses  the  technical 
language  of  medical  writers.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  Luke  often  uses,  in  describing  other  objects  and 
relations,  words  with  which  a  physician  must  have  been 
&miliar  in  his  practice,  and  which,  therefore,  occur  with 
very  great  frequency  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physi- 
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cians  (n.  5).  The  crowning  proof  of  the  composition  of 
the  entire  work  by  the  physician  Luke  is  the  fact,  firsts 
that  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  those  sections  of  Luke 
which  have  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark ;  secondly^  that 
they  recur  in  other  parts  of  the  entire  work,  or,  at  least, 
have  their  analogies ;  and  thirdly ^  that  they  consist  of 
words  and  expressions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  N.T. 
in  jio  other  writings  save  those  of  Luke,  or  occur  here 
with  greater  frequency  than  in  all  other  N.T.  writings. 
These  facts  cannot,  therefore,  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  the  sources  used  by  the  author  of  the  entire 
work  was  written  by  a  trained  physician,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  entire  work — the  person  who 
worked  over  the  older  narratives  of  Mark  and  also  of 
other  writers  who  are  unknown  to  us — must  himself  have 
been  an  educated  physician. 

It  would  require  a  complete  historical  commentary  to 
answer  fully  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
against  the  composition  of  the  Lucan  work  by  a  friend  of 
Paul's.  While  the  theologians  have  persistently  charged 
Luke  with  ignorance  of  the  historical  conditions  and 
personages  with  which  he  deals,  historians  and  investi- 
gators of  antiquity  of  the  first  rank,  who  have  gone  into 
the  matter  with  great  care,  declare  Acts  especially  to  be 
throughout  an  important  and,  in  the  main,  trustworthy 
historical  document  (n.  7).  Whereas  all  the  apocryphal 
literature  of  the  second  century  (the  Gospels  of  James^ 
ThomaSy  and  Peter;  Acta  Pilati^  Pavli  [including  the 
^  ,  I  Acts  of  Thecla^y  Petri,  JoanniSy  etc.)  clearly  betray 
in  the  Christian  and  even  more  in  the  non-Christian, 
characters  which  they  introduce,  and  in  their  portrayal  of 
political  conditions  in  Palestine  and  in  the  empire,  the 
influence  of  the  N.T.,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of 
fantastic  stories,  Luke's  account  is  everywhere  confined 
to  facts  which  we  are  able  to  verify  from  other  sources. 
On  the  subject  of  Jewish  history  from  4  B.o.  to  60  A.D., 
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Lake's  information  is  independent  of  Josephus,  and  for  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  period,  is  sometimes  more  reliable 
(above,  pp.  95  flF.,  131),  for  example,  with  reference  to 
the  official  position  of  Quirinius  and  the  time  when  he 
held  office  (above,  p.  96).  It  is  possible  that  in  what 
Luke  says  about  Theudas  (Acts  v.  36)  there  is  a  great 
chronological  error  (above,  p.  132,  n.  6),  but  this  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  confficting  account  by  Josephus.  In 
any  case  Luke  did  not  compose  the  speech  in  which  this 
error  is  supposed  to  be  found,  but  took  it  from  some  older 
source  which  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  correct  in  this 
minor  point.  The  case  is  different  when  he  is  dealing 
with  subjects  that  come  properly  within  the  scope  of 
Christian  history,  for  example,  in  what  he  says  concerning 
the  FabiajL-policy '  of  the  Pharisees  toward  Christianity, 
prior  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  as  distinguished  from  the 
attitude  of  the  Sadducees,  which  alone  enables  us  to 
explain  the  entrance  of  Pharisaism  into  the  Christian 
Church  (xv.  5),  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
historically  to  explain  Paul's  development.  Here  his 
testimony  is  historically  unimpeachable.  Consequently 
progress  in  our  knowledge  concerning  Jewish  parties  is  to 
be  made,  not  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Geiger  and 
Wellhausen, — by  more  thorough  study  of  the  Talmud  or 
of  Josephus, — but  by  a  better  appreciation  of  the  words 
17  oScra  atpeat^  r&v  SaiBov/ccUcDv  in  Acts  V.  17. 

Luke  is  even  better  acquainted  with  conditions  and 
persons  in  the  provinces  and  cities  which  were  the  scene 
of  Paul's  labours  than  he  is  with  Jewish  conditions.  The 
proconsuls  Sergius  Paulus  and  Gallio  (xiii.  7,  xviii.  12) 
are  historical  personages,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
determine  the  date  of  their  respective  terms  of  office  in 
Cyprus  and  Achaia,  there  is  no  contradiction  to  the  prob- 
able chronology  of  Paul's  life  and  work  (Part  XL).  In  the 
investigation  of  Paul's  letters  we  have  frequently  found 
the  notices  of  Acts  confirmed  by  inscriptions  and  writings. 
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for  example,  with  regard  to  the  poUtarchs  in  Thessalonica 
and  the  population  of  Philippi  (vol.  i.  211  £,  532  £).  Here 
there  is  no  diflFerenoe  between  the  "we"  passages  and 
other  parts  of  Acts.  No  success  has  attended  the  effort 
to  explain  the  uprising  of  the  silversmiths  (Acts  xix.  23  ff.) 
by  assuming  that  it  is  simply  a  misinterpretation  of  an 
official  title  (n.  8). 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  separate  instances  to 
what  extent  Luke,  in  recording  the  longer  discourses  of 
Peter  and  of  Paul,  made  use  of  the  liberty  often  taken 
by  the  ancient  historian  freely  to  reconstruct  their  form, 
in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  persons  and  conditions 
involved.  Nor  do  we  know  how  far  these  could  have  been 
taken  from  the  reports  of  persons  who  heard  them  (e.g. 
xvii  34,  XXV.  23,  c£  xxiv,  23).  But  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  addresses  recorded  by  Luke  with  the 
miserable  harangues  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  heroes,  in  order  to  see  that  Luke  was  not  only  much 
better  educated  than  Josephus,  but  that  he  regarded  much 
more  seriously  the  obUgation  of  historical  accuracy. 

The  strongest  proof  of  Luke's  thorough  acquaintance 
with  what  he  undertook  to  set  forth  is  the  fact  that, 
without  consultation  of  Paul's  letters  as  sources  (above, 
p.  118  ff.),  Luke's  accounts,  in  their  main  outlines  and  in 
a  great  many  of  their  details,  are  in  thorough  agreement 
with  them.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said 
incidentally  in  numerous  passages  of  the  earlier  volumes, 
the  following  points  may  be  noted  here.  In  Acts  the 
progress  of  Paul's  ministry  is  marked  not  only  by  visions 
and  revelations  (ix.  3-9,  xiii.  2,  xvi.  6-10,  xviii.  9,  xx.  23, 
xxL  11,  xxii.  17-21,  xxiii.  11,  xxvii.  23),  by  notable  cases 
of  healing  (xiv.  8-10,  xix.  11-17),  and  similar  miracles 
(xiii.  11,  xvL  18,  xx.  9,  xxviii.  3-6),  but  also  by  natural 
phenomena  of  the  most  extraordinary  character  (xvi. 
26-30).  But  all  this  is  in  accord  with  Paul's  own  testi- 
mony.    In  addition  to  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  which 
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he  owed  his  faith  and  calling  (Gal.  i.  12-16  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1, 
XV.  8),  the  visions  of  a  later  time  which  he  could  never 
forget  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4;  Gal.  ii.  1),  and  his  participation 
in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18),  he 
refers  to  signs,  wonders  {ripara),  and  mighty  works  which 
prove  his  right  to  exercise  his  apostolic  calling  (2  Cor. 
xii.  11—12;  Rom.  xv.  19),  and  which,  if  need  be,  will 
f^ain  establish  his  right  to  punish  evil-doers  (1  Cor.  v. 
3-5 ;  2  Cor.  x.  4,  xiii.  2-10).  It  shows  a  lack  of  careful 
thinking  when  the  letters  of  Paul  mentioned  above  are 
accepted  as  genuine,  but  the  authorship  of  the  correspond- 
bg  narratives  in  Acts,  or  the  entire  book  of  which  these 
narratives  are  a  part,  by  a  friend  of  Paul's  and  by  an 
eye-witness  of  some  of  these  things,  is  denied,  because  of 
the  miraculous  element  which  it  contains.  Literary  and 
historical  criticism  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  events  and  why  it  was  that  they 
influenced  so  strongly  the  consciousness  of  Paul  and  those 
about  him. 

By  the  "  very  chiefest  apostles,"  in  contrast  to  whom 
Paul  speaks  of  the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  done 
through  him  (2  Cor.  xii  11  f ),  are  meant,  not  the  original 
apostles,  but  the  followers  of  Peter,  who  were  not  willing 
to  admit  that  Paul's  apostleship  was  on  a  par  with  that  of 
Peter  (voL  i  288  f.).  The  very  fact  that  in  making  this 
contrast  Paul  calls  these  miraculous  signs  t&  crjfieia  rov 
ivooToXav,  shows  that  in  this  respect  also  he  claimed  to  be 
the  equal  of  the  older  apostles,  especially  of  Peter  (cf.  also 
1  Cor.  ix.  1-5,  XV.  5-11).  But  this  comparison  is  not 
something  new,  suggested  now  for  the  first  time  by  his 
opposition  to  the  Petrine  party.  But,  according  to  Gal.  ii, 
7-9,  at  the  apostolic  council  the  same  comparison  was 
made  between  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  &ct  that  God 
owned  and  blessed  Paul's  preaching  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  He  did  Peter's  made  a  profound  impression. 
Even  then  this  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  stories 
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told  in  Jerusalem  by  the  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles 
(Gal.  ii.  2 ;  Acts  xv.  3,  12,  ar^iula  koI  ripara,  of.  xxi.  19). 
There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  because  of  a  certain 
parallelism  in  Acts  between  the  miraculous  deeds  and 
experiences  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  to  question  the  historicity 
of  these  accounts  (n.  9).  If  Luke,  in  choosing  from  the 
abundance  of  material  at  his  disposal,  brought  out  this 
relation,  he  was  led  to  do  so  only  under  the  influence  of 
a  Pauline  idea,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  an  uplifting 
experience  of  apostolic  Christianity. 

In  summarising  the  main  ideas  that  pervade  the  entire 
work  (above,  p.  69  ff. ),  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
that  the  author  was  influenced  by  ideas  not  found  in  the 
N.T.  except  in  Paul's  writings.  The  claim  that  Luke 
represents  the  attitude  of  Paul  toward  legalistic  Jewish 
Christianity  as  one  of  yielding  to  it,  thereby  sacrificing 
historical  accuracy  and  contradicting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Paul,  cannot  be  substantiated.  The  circum- 
cision of  Timothy,  which,  if  it  had  not  actually  happened, 
would  be,  as  an  invention,  in  the  most  glaring  contradiction 
to  history,  is  testified  to  by  Paul  himself  (vol.  i.  538, 182). 
The  Paul  of  Acts,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  denies  that  the 
observing  of  the  law  has  any  saving  efficacy,  either  for 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  attributing  this  power  to  faith  in  Christ 
(xiii.  38  £,  cf.  Luke  xv.  1-32,  xviii.  9-14,  vil  36-50), 
and  who  will  not  sufler  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  forced  upon 
the  Gentile  Christians,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eager  to 
keep  Jewish  feasts  in  Jerusalem  (xx.  16,  c£  xx.  6,  accord- 
ing to  /8,  also  xviii.  21),  has  no  objections  to  the  assump- 
tion of  vows  by  Jewish  Christians  (xviii.  18),  and  on  one 
occasion  himself  takes  part  in  such  an  act  (xxL  26), — this 
Paul  is  none  other  than  the  Paul  of  the  letters.  In  fact, 
Paul  never  required  Jewish  Christians  to  give  up  the 
observance  of  the  law.  Even  in  Churches,  where  there 
were  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  former  might  retain 
their  Judaism  as  a  religious  non-essential,  in  so  far  as  it 
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did  not  conflict  with  higher  ends  (1  Cor.  vii.  18  f. ;  GaLv.  6, 
vi  15  ;  Rom.  xiv.  5  f.,  vol.  i.  422  f.).  Consequently  he  was 
able  to  deny  the  false  report  that  he  compelled  the  Jews  of 
the  diaspora  to  renounce  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21 ).  He  repre- 
sents his  own  emancipation  from  the  law  as  being  for  the 
sake  of  his  calling,  a  renunciation  of  rights  which  were 
legitimate,  and  of  his  natural  Jewish  manner  of  life  ( 1  Cor. 
ix.  21,  cf.  GaL  iv.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  he  asserts  with 
equal  clearness  that,  notwithstanding  his  inward  freedom 
from  the  law,  he  observes  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  with 
whom  his  calling  brought  him  into  contact  (1  Cor.  ix.  20). 
For  this  reason  the  so-called  apostolic  decree  cannot 
be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  Paul's  account  in  Gal.  ii. 
1-10,  nor  treated  as  an  invention,  made  on  the  basis  of 
customs  in  vogue  in  the  Church  at  a  later  time ;  because, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  century,  some  of  its  stipulations 
had  become  obsolete  and  after  that  time  were  nowhere 
strictly  observed  (n.  10).  The  literal  fulfilment  of  all  its 
lequirements — ^in  some  quarters  down  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  even  to  the  present  time — ^was  due  entirely  to  the 
tendency  to  observe  the  letter  of  this  apostolic  command. 
The  fact  that,  in  his  short  account  in  Gal.  iL  1-10,  Paul 
does  not  mention  abstinence  from  the  four  things  men- 
tioned, which  were  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means  the 
principal,  contents  of  the  decree,  is  no  argument  against 
its  historical  character.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this 
requirement  had  nothing  to  do  with  Paul's  relation  to  the 
original  apostles  and  the  mother  Church,  which  is  the  only 
question  under  discussion  in  Galatians.  The  missionaries 
to  the  Gentiles  were  not  commissioned  to  enforce  these 
regulations  upon  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  the  mother 
Church  dealt  with  them  directly  through  her  own  am- 
bassadors. In  the  second  place,  the  resolution  did  not 
affect  intercourse  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, concerning  which  not  a  single  word  is  said  in  Acts 
XV.     The  Jewish  Christians  who  desired  to  live  according 
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to  the  law,  could  not  associate  in  social  life  and  worship 
even  with  Gentile  Christians  who  observed  the  four  re- 
strictions, without  constantly  being  made  ceremonially 
unclean.  In  the  third  place,  the  decree  was  no  concession 
to  the  Judaisers;  since  the  recommendation  to  abstain 
from  the  four  things  specified  was  not  intended  as  a 
substitution  of  a  partial  observance  of  the  law  for  a  fiill 
compliance  with  its  demands.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
meant  to  free  the  GentUe  Chrbtians  entirely  from  the 
legal  yoke,'  which  already  had  its  advocates  among  the 
rabbis  in  every  city  (xv.  19-21,  cf.  ver.  10).  In  the 
fourth  place,  it  represented  no  compromise  between  the 
missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Judaisers.  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  work  of  the  former  was  unconditionally 
recognised  (ver.  25  flf. ),  that  of  the  latter  was  unconditionally 
condemned  (vv.  10,  19,  24).  In  the  fifth  place,  it  was 
not  a  new  command,  observance  of  which  was  made  a 
condition  for  the  recognition  of  men  as  Christians.  The 
Christian  character  of  the  Gentile  Christians  is  acknow- 
ledged from  the  outset  as  unconditionally  as  that  of  their 
missionaries  (vv.  8-11,  14,  19,  23),  and  it  was  not  the 
recognition  of  their  Christian  character,  but  their  well- 
being  as  Gentile  Christians,  which  is  represented  as 
dependent  upon  their  abstinence  from  the  four  things 
specified  (ver.  29).  Finally,  in  the  sixth  place,  nothing 
whatever  is  said  about  commands  and  requirements,  but 
mention  is  made  only  of  a  communication  by  letter  (ver. 
20,  hriirreTKtu^  cf.  xxi  25),  which  was  received  joyfully  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  sent,  being  regarded  by  them  as  an 
encouraging  word,  as  were  also  the  oral  communications  of 
those  by  whom  the  message  was  brought  (ver.  31  f.  some- 
what in  the  sense  of  1  Pet.  v.  12).  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Antioch 
had  not  heretofore  abstained  from  the  things  mentioned, 
that  Paul  had  not  demanded  it  of  them,  and  that  the 
requirement  was  now  laid  upon  them  for  the  first  time  as 
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a  new  burden.  If  only  they  continue  to  abstain  from 
these  things  (ver.  29,  StanypoCmre?),  it  will  go  well  with 
theuL  The  fact  that  the  Council  in  Jerusalem  had  reached 
this  decision  made  it  natural  for  the  missionaries  to  at 
once  enjoin  abstinence  in  these  four  particulars  upon  the 
more  recently  organised  Churches  of  Lycaonia,  but  that 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  fact  that  the  principal 
point  in  the  decree  was  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
Gentiles  to  live  as  they  had  lived  heretofore,  unfettered 
by  the  law,  and  that  the  accompanying  reconmiendation 
of  abstinence  in  the  four  particulars  mentioned  set  the 
Council's  approval  upon  a  Christian  custom  in  process  of 
formation  in  the  Churches  of  Antioch  and  Cilicia.  This 
custom  spread  in  the  missionary  Churches  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  attitude  of  the  majority  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  regarding  the  question  about  meats  offered  to  idols, 
as  well  as  the  laxity  of  their  opinions  concerning  un- 
chastity,  were  opposed  to  the  general  Christian  practice 
(1  Cor.  X.  32,  vol.  i.  297,  n.  7).  Gradually  the  require- 
ments, which  from  the  beginning  were  of  minor  import- 
ance, namely,  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled, 
were  no  longer  observed,  with  the  result  that  the  text  of 
the  decree  as  preserved  by  Luke  was  misinterpreted  and 
modified  in  many  ways  (above,  p.  33  £).  Luke  would  not 
have  incorporated  this  document  in  his  work — especially 
in  a  book  intended  for  Theophilus,  who  was  still  outside  the 
Church — ^if  already  in  his  time  the  progress  of  Christian 
morals  had  made  the  stipulations  of  the  decree  in  some 
respects  antiquated,  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  Revela- 
tion and  the  Didache  were  written  (n.  10). 

The  Lucan  work  must,  therefore,  have  been  written 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  first  century.  This 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  the  case,  because  of  the  author's 
entire  independence  of  the  Pauline  letters  (above,  p.  1 1 8  ff. ), 
and  because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Gospel  written 
by  an  apostle,  in  particular  of  our  Greek  Matthew  (above, 
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pp.  50,  108  £).  Furthermore,  if  the  reasons  for  the  com- 
position of  the  whole  work  by  Luke  have  been  shown  to 
be  as  strong  as  the  objections  to  it  are  weak,  and  if  Luke 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  as  early  as  the 
year  40  (above,  p.  2),  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  written 
later  than  the  year  85 ;  especially  if  that  Lucius  of 
Cyrene,  who  in  the  years  40-50  is  mentioned  by  name  as 
a  teacher  of  the  same  Church — ^therefore  at  that  time  no 
longer  a  young  man — was  still  alive  when  Acts  was 
written  (above,  p.  28,  n.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  written  before  the  year  70.  The  use  of 
Mark,  which  at  the  earliest  was  not  written  before  the 
year  67,  brings  us  almost  down  to  the  year  70.  Luke's 
intention  to  conclude  his  work  in  a  third  book  (above, 
p.  56  ff.)  presupposes  that  a  period  of  Christian  history  of 
considerable  length  had  intervened  since  the  time  the 
narrative  was  broken  off  in  Acts  xxviii  30  ff.,  i.e.  since 
the  spring  of  63.  Finally,  a  Christian  of  the  age  in  which 
Luke  lived  could  not  well  have  the  idea  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  Christianity  had  reached  its  con- 
summation before  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple,  prophesied  by  Jesus,  had  taken  place  (above, 
p.  60).  This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Luke,  who  records  more  fully  than  any  other  evangelist 
very  definite  prophecies  of  Jesus  regarding  these  events. 
Besides  Luke  xiii.  34-35,  xxi  6  (Matt,  xxiii.  36-xxiv.  2 ; 
Mark  xiii.  2,  c£  Matt.  xxii.  7,  xxvi.  61,  xxviL  40 ;  Mark 
xiv.  58  ;  John  ii.  19  ;  Acts  vi.  14),  Luke  alone  records  the 
impressive  scenes  in  xix.  41-44,  xxiii.  27-31,  the  parable 
of  xix.  11-27,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unmistakable,  the 
pointed  application  after  xx.  18  (Matt.  xxi.  44  is  spurious), 
and,  finally,  the  discourse  in  xxi.  20-24.  While  the  latter 
has  many  words  in  common  with  Matt,  xxi  v.  15-20,  Mark 
xiii.  14-18,  and  has  the  same  relative  place  in  the  long 
prophetic  discourse  as  do  the  corresponding  sections  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  its  contents  are  essentially  different 
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According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  did  not  on  this 
occasion   speak  of  the  awful  destruction  of  the  temple, 
mucli  less  of  the  siege,  capture,  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salenL     But  their  words  refer  rather  to  the  setting  up  in 
the  temple  of  an  idolatrous  abomination  prophesied  by 
Daniel,  by  which  true  worship  is  to  be  displaced,  the 
temple  desecrated,  and  consequently  desolated,  and  to  the 
last  and  greatest  persecution  of  the  Church  which  will  be 
connected  with  this  event,  and  which  will  be  ended  by  the 
return  of  Christ  (vol.  ii.   570  £,  vol.  i.  226  ff.,  235  flF.). 
Luke  says  nothing  of  these  things,  and  gives  instead  a 
prophecy  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  hostile   armies 
xxi.   20,  cf.   xix.  43),  of  the  flight  of  the  saints   from 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  (xxi.  21  ff.),  of  the  slaughter  of  part 
of  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  capture  and  lead- 
ing away  into  captivity  of  others,  and  of  the  permanent 
conqnest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles  (xxi.  24,  cf.  xix.  44, 
xxiiL    28£).      Only    by  gross    misinterpretation  of  the 
prophecy  to  be  found  in  Matthew  and  Mark  is  it  possible 
to  affirm  that  Luke  merely  states  with  greater  clearness 
what  is  mysteriously  hinted  at  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
The  real  question  is  why  Luke  replaced  the  prophecy  of 
the  desecrating  abomination  in  the  holy  place,  with  which 
he  was  feimiliar  from  Mark  and  from  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing of  the  Pauline  Churches,  by  a  prophecy  of  totally 
different  contents,  and  why  generally  in  his  Gospel  he 
inserts  with  so  much  greater  clearness  and  so  much  greater 
variety  than  do  Matthew  and  Mark  the  prophecies  of  the 
fidl  of  Jerusalem.    In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  have 
the  fact  that  his  book  was  intended  for  a  man  still  outside 
the  Church,  who  would  not  be  able  to  understand  such  a 
prophecy.     Luke  here  follows  the  principles  of  his  own 
teacher  (1   Cor.  ii.   6-16).     The  answer  to  the  second 
question  is  not  dependent  upon  the  question  whether  it 
was  probable  or  even  possible  for  Jesus  to  depict  the 
events  which  took  place  in   70  with  greater  clearness 
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than  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  other  Gospels,  for 
example,  as  clearly  as  in  Luke  xix.  43  f.,  xxi.  20-24. 
According  to  the  unanimous  tradition,  Jesus  predicted  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  would  occur 
before  His  own  generation  passed  away.  Consequently,  it 
is  presumptuous  to  deny  that  He  was  able  to  desoribe  this 
event  with  the  clearness  of  Luke  xix.  43  f.  as  of  xxi. 
20-24.  The  only  question  is  whether  in  the  prophetic 
discourse  recorded  by  all  three  of  the  Synoptists  in  the 
same  connection  Jesus  actually  spoke  what  is  found  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  15-28  ;  Mark  xiii.  14-23,  or  what  is  found  in 
Luke  xxL  20-24.  If  the  objections  to  the  historicity  of 
what  Matthew  and  Mark  say  on  this  point  are  without 
weight  (vol.  ii.  570f.,  588,  n.  2),  then  it  follows  that  the 
departure  from  strict  historical  accuracy  is  on  the  side  of 
Luke,  who  wrote  later  than  the  others.  When  it  is  re- 
called that  in  the  same  passage  Mark  interpreted  the 
prophecy  preserved  in  its  original  form  by  Matthew,  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  later  understanding  of  the  Church, 
and  otherwise  recast  it  (vol.  ii.  500),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Luke  was  led  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  now  actually  taken  place,  to  report  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jesus  relative  to  this  event  with  greater  detail 
and  fulness  than  the  evangelists  writing  before  70  had 
done,  and  in  xxi.  20-24  to  substitute  such  a  prophecy  for 
the  one  which  is  found  in  Mark.  The  narratives  in  xix. 
11-27,  41-44,  xxiii.  27-31  do  not  read  as  if  they  were 
written  after  70,  or  as  if  they  were  the  inventions  of 
Luke.  The  fact  that  Luke  brought  these  narratives  out  of 
the  treasury  of  tradition  is  itself  only  an  indication  of  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recasting  of 
the  original  prophecy  in  xxi.  20-24  was  the  effect  of  the 
events  of  the  year  70. 

Whether  this  modification  was  due  to  Luke  alone,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  reflexion  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  Palestinian  Christians  who  witnessed  these  events, 
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the  present  writer  does  not  venture  to  decide.  The  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable.  It  was  impossible  for 
these  persons  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  see  it  actually  accomplished,  without  con- 
sidering the  events  of  their  time  in  the  light  of  Jesus' 
prophecy,  and  without  following  their  development  with 
the  deepest  interest.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
suppose  that  the  prophecies  among  these  Christians  which 
are  said  to  have  led  to  the  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella 
(vol.  ii.  588,  n.  3),  were  based  upon  the  prophecy  of  Jesus 
preserved  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15-28 ;  Mark  xiii.  14-23,  and 
consisted  of  an  adaptation  of  these  words  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Luke,  by  appropriating  this 
modified  form  of  Jesus'  prophecies,  and  by  adopting  into 
his  narrative  a  large  number  of  prophecies  concerning  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem^— omitting,  however,  the  prophecy  of 
the  fiUXvy/jui  ipff/jbUHr€(o^,  which  was  based  upon  Daniel  and 
unintelligible  to  Theophilus, — ^was  able  to  make  it  serve 
his  apologetic  purpose.  If  he  had  written  his  third  book,  • 
he  would  certainly  have  shown  definitely  how  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jesus  concerning  Jerusalem  were  fulfilled  forty 
years  after  they  were  made.  In  view  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  assumed  with  practical  certainty 
that  Luke  wrote  his  work  about  the  year  75  (n.  11). 

According  to  the  present  writer's  view,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  any  afi&rmation  relative  to  the  place  where 
the  work  was  written.  A  tradition  represents  Luke  as 
writing  his  work  in  Greece  and  dying  between  his  seventy- 
fourth  and  eighty-fourth  year  in  Boeotia,  or  Bithynia  ;  this 
18  based  upon  legends  which  we  must  have  before  us  in  a 
complete  form  before  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether 
they  contain  a  germ  of  historical  fact  (n.  12). 

1.  (P.  142.)  Matbbhoft,  em.  in  die  petrivu  Schriftm^  1635,  S.  13-30, 
endeavoured  to  ahow  that  Timothy  was  the  author  of  the  travel-document, 
•ad  also  of  the  wkole  Lucan  work.  According  to  the  statement  of  Ulrich, 
ThSlKry  1837,  S.  369  flf.,  Schlsibbmachbb,  in  his  lectures,  regarded  Timothy 
as  the  author  of  the  travel-document,  but  not  of  Acts ;  and  in  this  Bleek 
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and  others  followed  him.  The  view  is  not  found,  however,  in  the  printed 
lectures  (cf.  his  Werke,  Zur  Theologies  iii.  344-379).  Sohwanbbck  (Ueber 
die  QusUen  der  Schriften  des  Lucas^  1847)  pictured  that  Silas  was  the  author 
of  the  itinerary,  or  rather  of  the  memoirs,  incorporated  with  little  change 
in  Acts  xv.  1-zxviiL  31.  He  printed  these  memoirs  (S.  265-309X  ^^<^  added 
(S.  300-320)  fragments  of  a  life  of  Barnabas  from  Acts  iy.  36-xy.  4. 
Krbnksl,  Paultu  der  Apoitel  der  Heidm,  1869,  S.  214,  following  others, 
suggested  Titus. 

2.  (P.  144.)  Examples  of  the  mechanical  retention  by  a  later  writ 
an  "I"  or  "we,"  which  was  appropriate  only  in  the  soiurce  ofjpMfSi  he 
made  use,  are  given  by  Schwanbeck,  S.  189  ff.  (after  Stenj^Sl^  Oeackichte 
DeutseMands  unter  den  frdnk,  KaiMrUy  ii.  10ff.X  from  the  annabstic  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Attention  was  called  also  to  the  interchange  of  the  first 
and  third  persons  in  Ezra-Nchemiah,  to  similar  phenomena  in  the  book  of 
Tobit  (Konig,  AUteet.  Einl.  276  ff. ;  Schiirer,  iiL  176  [Eng.  trans,  n.  iii.  40]), 
and  to  a  curious  "we''  at  the  dose  of  the  Diamartyria  Jacobi  (Lagarde, 
Clementina^  p.  6. 1).  Jerome  occasionally  falls  into  a  peculiar  style  midway 
between  thoughtlessness  and  deception ;  cf .  Forsch.  ii.  88  f.,  278  f. 

3.  (P.  144.)  According  to  Baur,  PatUus^  L  17,  the  author  of  Acts  was 
very  willing  to  be  taken  for  Luke,  whose  travel-document  he  adopted,  and 
with  whom  he  thus  identified  himself.  According  to  Zeller,  456,  460,  516, 
with  less  diffidence  he  did  his  utmost  to  deliberately  confuse  the  reader  as 
to  his  identity  by  giving  the  book  a  title  which  included  the  name  of  Luke, 
and  thus  made  the  "we"  later  on  intelligible  (see  above,  p.  80,  n.  1). 
Overbeck,  xlv.,  also  assumes  intentional  pseudonymity. 

4.  (P.  145.)  Protev,  Jacohi,  chap.  xxv.  1,  ryo)  hi  *ldK»pog  6  ypA^tas  raurriv 
r^v  Itnropiav ;  Ev.  ThonuB^  chap,  i.,  according  to  both  Greek  recensions ; 
Ev.  Petrif  xiv.  59  f .,  fffitis  di  o/  dcodeiea  fialBrfrai  .  •  .  iym  tk  lUftmr  TUrpos  koi 
*Av^p4as  6  a^\<l>6s  fiav,  Clem.  Horn,  L  1.  Cf.  OK^  ii  725^  {Ooepel  of  the 
Twdve^  fragment  2),  772,  775,  856-860  (with  regard  to  Leucius  as  author  of 
apostolic  histories).  CI  also  the  examples  from  secular  liteiatore  above, 
p.  86,  n.  11. 

6.  (Pp.  146, 148.)  Hobart  {The  Medical  Language  of  Luke,  Dublin,  1882), 
with  remarkable  industry,  has  collected  parallels  to  Luke  out  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  (circa  430  b.o.),  Dioscorides  (contemporary  with  LukeX  AretsBOs, 
and  Galen  (both  about  160  a.d.),  arranging  them  topically,  and  furnishing 
a  good  index,  pp.  299-305.  A  few  only  can  be  selected  here,  partly  to 
amplify  and  partly  to  justify  what  has  been  said  above,  p.  146  f . :  1.  Designa- 
tions of  bodily  processes,  symptoms  of  disease,  cures,  and  the  like,  in  harmony 
with  the  usage  of  medical  writers.  (1)  In  those  portions  of  Luke  which  have 
more  or  less  exact  parallels  in  Matt  and  Mark.  Let  it  be  observed,  to  begin 
with,  that  Luke  avoids  the  following  terms  for  sickness  which  are  not 
customary  with  the  medical  men,  fiakaKla  (Matt.  LXX.,  Test.  XIL  Patr.\ 
pda-apos,  fiaffaifl(€cr6ai  (Matt.  iv.  24,  viii.  6,  ridiculed  by  Lucian,  SoIodc,  6), 
and  that  of  Luke  terms  for  conception,  etc.,  tx^iv  iv  yaarpi  (xxL  23), 
w\)iapfiAv€iv  with  (i.  31,  cf.  iL  21)  and  without  iv  yaarpi  (i.  24,  36).  tyxvos, 
oTfipOf  SrfKvoff  which,  with  irirapyavovv  also,  are  all  current  with  the  physi- 
cians, only  the  first  is  found  in  Matt  (i.  18,  xxiv.  19)  and  Mark  (xiii.  17). 
Terms  of  a  specifically  medical  character  which  are  not  found  in  the  parallel 
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IMasages  are,  for  example,  pi^ftav  .  .  .  fufdiv  ffkcnjrap,  iv.  zi  (cf.  Mark  xvi.  18) ; 
wvixoiuvif  TTvperf  ficydX^,  iv.  38  (cf.  irvprrois  kcI  bvwevrtpix^  wvt\6yxvo»^ 
Acts  xxriii.  8).  This  last-named  verb,  occarring  6  times  in  Luke  (of  a 
oonstiained  state  of  mind  in  viii.  37  and  xii.  60),  3  times  in  Acts,  and 
once  in  iv.  24  with  patrdvots  (see  above),  belongs,  like  tbe  distinction  between 
''great"  and  little  fever  and  the  plural  wvpcroi  to  the  technical  phraseology 
of  medicine.  Even  the  combination  of  wvprros  kcu,  hwrtwepia  is  quite  usual 
(Bobart,  3  L,  52  f.).  Luke,  however,  preferred  the  common  form  bvKr^vriptov 
(Lobeck,  ad  Phryn,  518).  Instead  of  vrapakvriKos  (Matt,  and  Mark  each  5 
times),  Luke  always  uses  irapaktXvfuvos^  as  do  these  four  medical  authorities 
—Luke  V.  18,  24  (variant  readings) ;  Acts  viii.  7,  ix.  33.  Instead  of  the  ^  C 
poetical  expression  of  Mark  v.  29,  Luke  viii.  44  has  cori;  17  pvtns  rov  aJ^/uoFor,  ^ 

which  is  strictly  medical  throughout.  For  the  accompanying^^ifRfXp^/Mi  (10 
times  in  Luke,  6  or  7  in  Acts,  elsewhere  only  in  Matt.^ jum^9L)  as  a  designa- 
tion of  immediate  curative  or  destructive  actiopi^oDart,  p.  97  f .,  adduces  16 
examples  from  a  single  work  of  Hipposnate's,  27  from  Qalen,  and  7  from 
IHoscorides.  Similarly  €$ai4>vris,  hjik^  ix.  39  (cf.  ii.  13 ;  Acts  ix.  3,  xxii.  6 ;  ' 
elsewhere  only  in  Mark  xiiL„^0>  eV^SXc^oi  twl  t6v  vlov  fxov,  Luke  ix.  38 
(Qalen,  tviffkiirtiv  n  or  ctKri),  and  diroxo>p*t  (of  the  abating  of  disease),  also 
find  support  in  medical  usage.  (2)  In  the  sections  peculiar  to  Luke  there 
occur  the  f ollovring  words,  appearing  rarely,  or  not  at  all,  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.,  bat  employed  in  accord  with  medical  usage :  x.  30^35,  rjfuBavris  (in  an 
entirely  simihir  connection  in  Galen,  ed.  Kuhn,  vi.  850,  vii.  602),  xoradcciv, 
Tpavfia  (rpaviun-iCtiv,  Luke  xx.  12 ;  Acts  xix.  16 ;  Rev.  xiii.  12,  14,  on  the 
other  band,  has  irXi^y^,  which  in  Luke  x.  30,  xii.  48,  Acts  xvi.  23,  33  denotes 
Uowb),  iwiiUKwBm  (cf.  iinjUKxias  rvxuvy  Acts  xxvii.  3  ;  in  1  Tim.  iii.  5  quite 
differently  expressedX  iwix^tiv  ZXatov  Ka\  ohov.  Luke  xvi.  20-25,  eXjcor  (Rev. 
XTL  8  also)y  Axovo^ai,  otwatrBai  (Luke  ii.  48 ;  Acts  xx.  38  of  mental  suffer- 
ing); Luke  xxiL  44,  oyttFio,  idp«f,  Bp6fifioi  aifwroSf  Karcfiaiv^tv,  Further, 
^Xf^Vf  €vo}(kii»t  sropcvoxXciy,  Luke  vi.  18 ;  Acts  v.  16,  xv.  19 ;  dvdmfpos 
(or  i9dw€tpos)f  Luke  xiv.  13,  21,  and  its  opposite,  oXoicXi^pta,  Acts  iii.  16 ; 
oav^^cfty,  €Kiltvxnvt  koto^X^^^*  dvd^lnt^is,  Luke  xvi.  24,  xxi  26 ;  Acts  iii.  20, 
V.  5, 10^  xii.  23 ;  trvafi.  Acts  xvii.  25,  cf.  ii.  2 ;  €fiirvi€iv.  Acts  ix.  1 ;  iKirvUw^ 
Lake  xxiii.  46  (this  also  in  Mark  xv.  37,  39) ;  ^cooyovcci/,  Luke  xvii.  33 ;  Acts 
TiL  19 ;  airin€aap  .  .  .  Xf  «r/d<v,  Acts  ix.  18  (Hobart,  39  f.) ;  tKorcunsy  Acts  x.  10, 
XL  5^  xxii  17  (in  Luke  v.  26 ;  Acts  iii.  10,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  Mark  v.  42, 
xvL  8,  in  the  sense  of  astonishment) ;  €ls  fiaviav  ir€ptTp4ir€iv,  Acts  xxvi.  24 
(the  medical  writers  use  rpivtiv,  but  also  irtpa-poirri) ;  KpatiraXtf,  Luke  xxi.  34 ; 
XpAst  Acts  six.  12  in  the  wider  sense  (Ionic,  according  to  Galen,  but  used  by 
all  the  medical  men) ;  vpoa^Kav  (6  times  in  Luke,  5  in  Acts,  and  elsewhere 
only  in  two  parallels  in  Matt.,  and  3  times  in  2  Pet.  iii.  12-14  ;  also  irpo<rftojcta, 
only  in  Luke  xxi.  26 ;  Acts  xii.  11)  is  used  in  Acts  xxviii.  6  quite  in  Galen's 
manner,  and  close  to  a  specifically  medical  fufdiv  Stovov  (Hobart,  162,  289) ; 
cf.  also  ovdiw  Brovwj  Luke  xxiii.  41 ;  rl  Sroirop,  Acts  xxv.  5  (Sroiros  in  any  use 
is  found  elsewhere  only  in  2  Thess.  iiL  2).  Also  infurpatrBtu^  Kcerairlvrtiv^  ~  ~ 
Bifpiw^^ttxi^va,  Acts  xxviii.  3-^;  liiroXXao-o'co-^,  Acts  xix.  12  (with  v6<roi  as 
tobject) ;  KaTa<l>€p6fuyos  virvw  fiaBtij  Acts  xx.  9,  are  medical  phrases.  Finally, 
d  inrw  duBr€XnT€f  Acts  xxvii.  33,  with  Galen,  da-vros  dicrAcorcy,  ddtV^oi 
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diarcXoiNrcy,  and  in  Hippocrates  as  here  a  dtorfXrty  for  fourteen  days^  Hobart^ 
S78.  Cf.  Madan,  JThS,  1904,  Oct  p.  116,  who  understands  inrts  in  this 
passage  to  mean  loss  of  appetite,  resulting  from  sea-sickness.  II.  Note- 
worthy also  is  the  application  to  other  subjects  of  words  common  in 
medicine.  If  the  needle  used  for  surgical  purposes  is  regularly  called 
/3cX((yi;,  not  po^iV,  and  the  eye  of  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  doctors 
as  rptjiuif  not  rpvmfiia  or  rpvitaKia,  and  if  we  read  in  Galen  rov  jcarck  ri^y 
fi€\6yriv  Tpfffutros  or  rw  diarprffiarot  Tffs  P€\6vifs  (Hobart^  60  f .),  the  wording 
of  Luke  xviii  26  as  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  24^  Mark  x.  25  (following 
TischendorFs  text  in  all  three  passages),  indicates  that  the  writer  was  a 
physician.  If  Galen  expressly  comments  on  the  customary  use  of  apxai, 
by  himself  as  previously  by  Hippocrates,  to  denote  the  ends  (v^para)  of  a 
bandage  (ol  ivLbwpoij  and  often  ^6vul  and  666v7f),  it  is  clear  that  Acts  x.  11, 
xi.  6  were  written  by  a  physician.  Among  the  numerous  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  used  by  Luke  to  which  Hobart  further  adduces  parallels,  are : 
dvadMvat  iirtaroKxiVy  Acts  xxiii.  33,  and  ova  Sarfpot  ir<{Xtf,  Acts  xxL  39  (both 
in  Hippocrates) ;  Stnros^  datrla,  rii  ctria^  Acts  viL  12,  from  Gen.  xliL  2  (LXX 
tnros) ;  drwviCttyj  Uptu,  xaraicXf irtv,  Luke  iii.  20 ;  Acts  xxvi.  10  (Galen  with 
cy  tlpKTJf  also) ;  irXi^fi/AVpa,  ptfypa^  trpoapiiyvvpLf  avpninrtiv  (Luke  yL  48  f ., 
words  which  occur  neither  in  Matt  vii.  25-27  nor  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.), 
avKoptvos  with  avKopopia,  Luke  xvii.  6,  xix.  4,  often  interchanged  in  ordinary 
usage,  according  to  Dioscorides.  Of  course,  such  words  and  turns  of  phrase, 
found  elsewhere  only  in  the  medical  books  (cf.  also  above,  p.  82,  n.  5 ; 
p.  129  f.,  n.  1),  have  no  weight  in  and  of  themselves,  but  only  in  connection 
with  the  examples  previously  given. 

6.  (P.  147.)  That  the  account,  not  very  flattering  to  doctors,  in  Mark  v.  26 
was  toned  down  by  Luke  as  a  physician,  viii.  43  (according  to  Tischendorf  s 
text^  at  leastX  is  an  unworthy  insinuation.  Mark  himself  does  not  say  that 
the  condition  of  the  sick  woman  grew  continually  worse  in  consequence  of 
the  medical  treatment,  but  in  spite  of  it  This  in  a  case  continuing  for 
twelve  years  is  as  natural  as  the  other  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
effectual treatment  by  constantly  changing  physicians  was  a  serious  burden. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  (cf.  above,  p.  105),  Luke  simply  avoided  Mark's  diffuse- 
ness.  The  case  is  the  same  if  one  omits  ktrpoip—filov,  Luke  viii.  43  with  BD 
Ss  Sah.  Arm. ;  for,  of  course,  ^*  no  one ''  here  means  "  no  physician.'' 

7.  (P.  148.)  Rakke,  wiUguck.^  iii.  1.  170-193,  follows  Acts  in  his  narra- 
tive, speaks,  with  reference  to  chap.  xxi.  (187^  of  the  "simple  account  of  the 
documents"— and  in  concluding  (191)  refers  to  the  entire  book  as  a  narrative 
which  "  combines  trustworthiness  with  simplicity  of  presentation.**  E.  Cubtiub, 
QrieMtcke  Oesch,  i.  50,  A.  18,  was  not  indeed,  as  Maass  holds,  in  Orpheus^  1895, 
S.  8,  the  first  to  disclose  the  meaning  of  Acts  xviL,  but  blundered  in  trans- 
ferring the  scene  from  Mars  Hill  to  the  market-place.  Still  it  is  of  some 
significance  when  one,  who  knows  Athens  as  Curtius  does,  declares  (S.  925) 
that  in  Acts  xvii.  *'a  well-informed  witness  is  giving  a  faithful  account  of 
the  occurrence.  In  the  sixteen  verses  of  the  text  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  historical  material,  everything  is  so  pregnant  and  original,  so  characteristic 
and  full  of  life,  there  is  such  a  lack  of  anything  formal  and  stereotyped,  as 
must  be  the  case  if  one  were  relating  a  fictitious  story.  It  is  impossible  to 
show  a  single  trait  which  might  render  deliberate  invention  in  any  way 
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probable.  One  must  be  familiar  with  Athens  in  order  to  understand  the 
aooonnt  properly/  The  altar  inscription  (xviL  23),  which  some  who  could 
nob  hoast  this  familiarity  have  criticiBedy  was  cited  without  hesitation  by 
Clement,  a  native  Athenian  (Fondh.  iii.  162),  Strom,  v.  83,  and  by  Origen, 
who  had  seen  the  city,  torn,  x^  bin  Jo.  At  the  time  of  Didymus  (Mai,  Nova 
j».  BM,  iv.  2. 139)  such  an  inscription  was  no  longer  to  be  found,  but  only 
certain  forms  simihtr  to  it  with  a  plural  dedication.  If  one  compares  with 
this  reference  Jerome,  ad  TU.  (YalL  vii  707),  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
Jerome  is  copying  from  his  teacher  Didymus,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  some  other  Greek  who  had  given  the  wording  of  the  inscription, 
in  all  probability  Origen  (cf .  Fonth.  ii.  88  f .,  275  ff.,  GK,  iL  426  ff.).  But  that 
Jerome,  through  his  blending  of  information  from  two  sources,  contaminated 
the  text,  appears  from  a  comparison  with  Oecumenius  (Migne,  ezviii  237). 
The  latter  derived  from  the  same  source  as  Jerome,  presumably,  therefore, 
from  Origen,  the  text:  Btois  'Ao-uv  Koi  IRvpAwtis  ica2  Atfiwif^  $€^  aytf^ar^ 
cat  (iv^  which  Jerome,  under  the  influence  of  Didymus*  remark,  altered  to 
diis  ignoiu  et  paregrimB.  The  inscription,  which  might  still  be  seen  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  dement  and  Origen,  had  disappeared  before  the  time 
of  Didymus  (t  8d5)  and  Jerome,  perhaps  during  the  reaction  under  JuJii 
cf.  Ludan,  PhUopatriif  8.  Among  the  eminent  archsBologists^^^koT'^pre- 
ciate  the  great  historical  value  of  Acts  should  also  be  m^^ieired  first  of  all 
W.  M.  RaiffiAY,  in  the  works  so  frequently  cited.  TR^/lifoiCMBBN  is  an  un- 
fortunate exception ;  vol.i671,n.  15,3921;  abova$i^,  n.  20 ;  NKZ^IQ&S^ 
a  648 ;  1904,  S.  23ff.,  190ff. 

&  (P.  160.)  Hicks  (Eitpog.  1890,  p.  401  ff.)  identified  a  Demetrius  who 
seems  to  be  reckoned  with  the  wMtMroirfirapTts  or  vMmno^l  (the  letter  N  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  title)  in  an  Epheeian  incription  {Andent  Greek  Imeripiunu 
€fih0  BrUidk  Muemnif  No.  578,  line  6),  with  the  AiifjJirpiof  apyvpoK6nos^  iromv 
waeAf  4pyvpovff  'ApWfudor,  Acts  xix.  24,  and  thereupon  charges  the  author  of 
Acts  wiUi  having  nusunderstood  the  former  title,  and  so  made  a  silversmith 
of  a  temjile-affioer,  and  invented  the  manufacture  of  silver  representations 
of  the  temple  of  Diana.  Ramsay's  refutation,  C^Airck  in  the  Bom,  Emp.^ 
p.  lis  ffi,  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  sufficient 

9.  (P.  152.)  The  following  come  under  consideration  as  parallelisms 
betifeen  Peter  and  Paul :  The  healing  of  the  lame  man,  iiL  1-10  axiv.  8-10 ; 
in  some  measure  alao  iii.  12,  x.  26axiv.  11-18,  xxviii.  6 ;  the  marvellous 
cure  of  multitudes,  v.  15f.=xix.  11  f. ;  the  sorcerers,  viiL  18-24B:xiii.  8-11 ; 
the  effect  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  viii.  17-I9=xix.  6 ;  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  ix.  36-41  asxx.  7-12;  the  miraculous  release  from  prison,  xii.  3-12 
(v.  18-21)=xvL  23-40.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  more  the 
art  shown  in  the  symmetry  of  construction  or  the  skill  that  devises  scenes 
ever  new  and  radically  different,  unless  all  this  is  rather  a  faithful  reproduc- 
ticm  (rf  reminiscence  and  tradition. 

10.  (P.  153,  155.)    Even  in  Bev.  ii.  14,  20,  out  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 

apostolic  decree,  we  find  only  <t>aytiv  €ldttik60vra  xai  fropvtvaai  referred  to, 

and  when  Christ  assures  the  faithful  portion  of  the  Church  in  Thyatira 

(iii4L)  that  He  lays  upon  them  no  further  burden,  but  simply  charges  them 

to  hM  iaBt  wliat  they  have,  we  can  understand  by  SKKo  fidfios^  according  to 

amge  §nd  oontexty  not  censure  or  punishment,  but  only  burdensome  obliga- 
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tions ;  and  by  that  which  faithful  GhristianB  have  hitherto  had  and  held  we 
must  understand  primarily  their  abstinence  in  the  two  points  named.  These 
a  recontrasted,  however,  with  broader  obligations  of  a  kindred  sort,  of  course; 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that  Christ  also  requires  men  to  abstain  from  lying, 
theft,  murder,  and  similar  sins.  The  author  thus  meets  the  apprehension, 
probably  fostered  by  the  Nicolaitans, — the  preachers  of  an  immoral  liberty — 
(2  Pet.  ii.  19,  cf.  vol.  ii.  281  f.),  that  further  limitations  and  constraints  were 
to  be  laid  upon  the  Qentile  Christians.  The  requirements  laid  down  pre- 
suppose the  apostolic  decree,  and  the  express  setting  aside  of  further  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  external  conduct  presupposes  that  even  before  the  time 
of  Bevelation  the  two  remaining  items  of  the  decree  were  no  longer  observed 
in  the  Asiatic  Churches.  In  the  ZHdache^  chap,  vi.,  there  is  a  stUl  more 
explicit  reference  to  other  apostolic  commands  to  the  Gentiles  concerning 
foods,  besides  the  prohibition  of  meat  from  idol  sacrifices ;  these  others  were 
known  to  the  author  from  Acts,  but  their  observance  was  no  longer  insisted 
upon ;  cf .  OKy  ii  933  f .  As  a  further  result  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibition 
of  blood  and  of  things  strangled  was  no  longer  enforceable  and  had  actually 
ceased  to  be  observed,  arose  the  modified  interpretations  and  alterations  of 
the  text,  see  above,  p.  8  ff.  The  present  writer  must  not  enter  here  into 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  decree.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  fufb^p 
v\4ov  pdpost  Acts  XV.  28,  like  ovk  SXXo  fidpos,  Rev.  ii.  24,  can  only  mean  '^  no 
further  burden  beyond  the  obligation  which  you  already  bear,  and  this 
accepted  willingly,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  no  burden."  The  irX^v  in  both 
passages  does  not,  like  If  after  trXiov,  introduce  an  exception  to  the  negative 
statement,  which  would  imply  that  the  following  requirement  was  in  fact 
an  ifrifiaXXav  fidpos  (Rev.  iL  24),  an  €iri6tivat  {xry^v  (Acts  xv.  10),  a  irapwoxKtiw 
(Acts  XV.  19) ;  on  the  contrary,  irXi^v,  as  usual,  introduces  a  matter  only  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  contrasted  subject  of  discusaion,  a  matter  which 
is  not  to  be  excluded  by  what  precedes.  This  is  equally  true  whether  it  is 
an  independent  sentence  (Matt,  xviii.  7;  Luke  xxii.  21,  42;  PhiL  iv, -14; 
Rev.  ii.  25— "yet,"  "however"),  or  a  dependent  clause  (Acts  xx.  23),  or  a 
sisgle-sttbstoBtm  {Acts  xxvii.  22-^^t3ie  ship  is  not  a  ^x^  ^^  follows. 
^  11.  (P.  169.)    The  words  avn;  eWiv  €prfiiotf  Acts  viii.  26,  are  of  no  service 

in  determining  the  time,  though  Hug,  EinL^  L  23,  mistakenly  ftflgnming  that 
this  was  a  parenthetic  remark  of  the  author — whereas  it  belongs  to  the 
address  of  the  angel — and  also  that  it  referred  to  the  city  of  Gaza,  besides 
tacitly  inserting  a  vvv,  claimed  to  find  in  it  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
Gaza  by  the  Jews,  a.d.  66  (Jos.  BeU.  ii.  18.  1).  If  the  second  supposition 
were  correct,  the  phrase  would  more  properly  point  to  the  time  before  the 
rebuilding  of  Gaza,  62  B.G.,  recalling  Strabo,  p.  759  (fwVoucra  fpfffiw,  on  which 
see  Schurer,  ii.  87  [Eng.  trans,  ii.  i  70  f.]).  Plainly,  however,  the  reference 
is  not  to  the  city  which  had  no  interest  for  Philip,  but  to  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  which  he  was  to  take,  and  on  which  he  was  to  meet 
the  eimuch  as  he  travelled  alone.  Not  in  the  sense,  however,  that  of  seTeral 
roads  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  that  is  intended,  which  runs  through 
a  sparsely  inhabited  district  (as  Robinson,  Palestine,  ii.  644,  748 ;  Overbeck, 
Kom,  iiber  d,  ApoMges.  on  Acts  viii.  26)--a  linguistic  impossibility.  The 
remark  is  expressly  made  of  the  one  main  road — probably  that  by  way  of 
Eleutheropolis — in  order  to  indicate  to  Philip  that  he  is  not  to  proceed  this 
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time  as  a  XBiseionary  from  city  to  city,  preaching  to  the  people,  bat  that  he  is 
to  be  prepared  for  a  meeting  on  the  lonely  road  with  something  that  he  does 
not  ezpe<^  Hof maim's  opinion  (ix.  265)  that  the  author  would  not  speak  in 
the  present  of  the  loneliness  of  this  road  at  a  time  when  all  Palestine  had 
been  desolated  by  the  Jewish  war,  would  not  be  in  point  even  if  Luke 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  speaker,  and  not  rather  the  angel ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  tibat  all  Palestine  after  70  was  an  uninhabited  waste.  Nor  is  it 
obvious  that  after  70,  because  so  long  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  l 
(t  44),  Luke  (iii.  1)  would  have  had  no  further  occasion  to  mention  Lysanias 
of  Abilene  (iEofmann,  ix.  261).  Agrippa  n.,  during  whose  reign  (cirea 
60-100)  Luke  certainly  wrote,  received  this  territory  in  53  (Jos.  Ant,  xx. 
7. 1 ;  BeU.  ih  12.  8),  and  not  only  does  Josephus,  but  Ptolemy  also  (y.  15.  22), 
refer  to  the  district  by  the  name  of  its  former  possessor. 

12.  (P.  159.)  For  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  place  of 
composition  see  above,  p.  7  f .,  n.  7.  Until  the  most  recent  times,  it  has 
been  argued  in  favour  of  Rome  that  unimportant  places  in  its  neighbourhood, 
like  Forwm  Appii  and  Trea  Taberrue^  Acts  xxviii.  15,  are  assumed  to  be  known. 
It  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  if  Thrnphilnn^Jiori  a4r  «mii(  ftmr iSiS^e^A'^T' 
a  journey  to  Rome.  Troas,  Samot^saoef  Wfe'^pSIi's,  Cenchreffi,  Assoe,  Mitylene,  "^  ^^^^ 
Chioe,  Samoa,  Trogylli^0»>>(0r'*l?ogylia,  Cod.  D),  Cos,  l^atara,  Myra,  Adramyt- 
tiam,  Cnidus,  SakmbCActs  xvi  11,  xviii.  18,  xx.  13-15,  xxi.  1,  xxvii.  2-7), 
are  introduced  in  the  reports  of  Paul's  journeys  in  just  the  same  way  as  the 
noted  citieB  of  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  or 
these  unimportant  stations  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
there  is  a  uniform  procedure  in  this  regard.  The  Palestinian  cities  Nazareth, 
Jnda  (Juttaf),  Bethlehem,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Arimathea,  and  their  situa- 
tioDfl,  are  introduced  as  unfamiliar  (Luke  i.  26,  39,  ii.  4,  iv.  31,  vii.  11, 
xxiii.  51X  the  location  of  the  Gadarene  country  (Luke  viii.  26),  the  distance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  village  of  Emmaus  from  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Lydda  from  Joppa  (Luke  xxiv.  13;  Acts  i.  12,  ix.  38)  are  given,  while 
Jericho  (Luke  xviii.  35),  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Lydda,  Joppa,  Antipatris,  Csssarea, 
Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Damascus  (Acts  viii.  26,  40,  ix.  2,  32,  38,  40,  xx.  3,  7, 
xxiiL  31),  are  introduced  as  familiarly  as  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  At  the 
same  time  one  may  infer  from  those  more  detailed  references  that  Theophilus 
did  not  live  in  Palestine,  and  from  Acts  xvi  12,  xvii.  19,  21, — remarks 
which  are  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  events, — that  Luke  did  not 
assume  in  Theophilus'  case  the  same  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Macedonia 
and  Greece  that  he  himself  possessed.  Kostlin,  Urspr,  der  synopt.  Ew,  S. 
894  fiL,  and  Overbeck,  S.  Ixviii.  if.  have  argued  for  the  composition  of  the 
work  in  Ephesus,  or  at  least  Asia  Minor. 

■ 

§  63.  EETEOSPECT  ANP  FOEECAST. 

Of  the  three  historical  works  investigated  up  to  this 
pointy  the  first  is  preserved  to  us  only  in  translation, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  faithful,  but  not  always 
felicitous.     The  second  was  not  completed ;  and  the  third, 
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which  was  planned  to  occupy  three  books,  was  not 
continued  beyond  the  second.  The  condition  of  the 
Church  between  the  years  60  and  80,  and  the  practical 
needs  which  the  three  authors  of  this  period  desired  to 
meet  by  their  writings,  were  not  such  as  tended  to  the 
production  of  finished  literary  works.  Nor  could  they 
lead  to  the  production  of  works  which  meet  our  need 
for  historical  information.  Even  Luke,  who  in  nationality, 
training,  and  insight  is  closer  than  the  other  evangelists 
to  the  modem  and  Western  mind,  could  not  have  said 
with  reference  to  his  work :  row  trvyypa^ms  efyfov  &•  m 
ivpaxOv  etireiv  (Lucian,  Hist,  conscr.  39). 

All  three  of  the  gospel  writers  had  in  view  religious 
instruction  and  religious  impression.  The  character  of 
these  books  was-  correctly  described  by  the  post-apostolic 
Church,  when  the  word  evayyeXMv^  exforffiTua  was  applied 
to  them.  The  description  was  more  correct  in  the  case 
of  the  first  three  Gospels  than  of  the  Fourth.  For,  while 
the  last  is  addressed  to  Christian  Churches  already  long 
existant,  the  first  three,  each  in  its  own  way,  are  connected 
with  the  missionary  preaching,  which  was  originally  called 
TO  €vajyi)uov.  Matthew  concerns  himself  almost  more  with 
unbelieving  Jews  than  with  his  fellow-believers;  Luke 
endeavours  to  win  over  altogether  to  the  faith  and  the 
Church  a  Gentile  favourably  inclined  toward  Christianity. 
Even  Mark  in  his  writing  does  not  deny  that  he  was  a 
missionary  helper ;  he  has  in  view  primarily  new  converts 
(vol.  iL  432  ff.).  And  so  all  three  of  the  Synoptists  follow 
closely  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  as  given  in  the 
missionary  preaching,  which  covered  the  activity  of  Jesus 
after  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist — ^from  this  point  onwards 
giving  an  uninterrupted  and  progressive  account  of  His 
public  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. As  is  80  often  the  case  in  the  popular  treatment 
of  complex  historical  development,  intermediate  steps  are 
omitted  and  the  whole  progress  of  events  so  set  forth  that 
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the  movement  which  began  in  Galilee  ends  in  Judea 
(Acts  X.  37-42,  xiiL  23-31,  cf.  i.  21  f. ;  see  vol.  ii  369  £, 
377,  n.  1,  379  flF.,  383  £  n.  5,  459  flf.).  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  individual  writers  did  not,  each  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  special  point  of  view,  make  departures 
from  this  scheme.  For  different  reasons  Matthew  and 
Luke  did  this  in  their  "  histories  of  the  childhood."  This 
was  omitted  by  Mark,  because  it  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
proposed  plan.  But  all  three  of  the  evangelists  made  this 
scheme  the  basis  of  their  accounts,  and  generally  confined 
themselves  within  its  bounds.  From  this  it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  inferred  that  their  knowledge  was  limited  to 
this  outUne — ^an  idea  which  would  mean  that  the  con- 
clusions heretofore  reached  regarding  the  authorship  and 
origin  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  are  only  so  many  errors. 
The  correctness  of  this  negative  conclusion  would  seem 
all  the  more  certain  to  one  convinced  of  the  genuineness 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  1 ).  But  it 
has  already  been  observed  more  than  once  (vol.  ii.  372  £, 
441  £,  556  £,  605  £)  that  the  premise  upon  which  this 
conclusion  rests,  namely,  that  the  information  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  was  limited  to  the  material  found  in 
their  respective  Gospels,  is  false. 

As  is  well  known,  the  principal  difference  between  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  three — a  difference  which 
has  been  made  use  of  in  the  criticism  both  of  John  and  of 
the  "  Synoptists  "  ever  since  the  second  century — ^is  their 
different  representation  of  Jesus'  relation  to  Jerusalem. 
In  the  synoptic  Gospels  He  appears  here  only  once  during 
the  last  days  of  His  life,  whereas  in  John  there  are  no  less 
than  five  visits  to  Jerusalem  (iL  13,  v.  1,  viL  14,  x.  22, 
zii  12).  He  is  also  represented  as  working  for  some  time 
in  Judea  (iii.  22-iv.  3),  and  His  ministry  covers  at  least 
three  Passovers  after  His  baptism  (ii.  13,  vi.  4,  xii.  1  ff.). 
The  opinion  that  Jesus'  teaching  covered  only  one  year — 
which   is   based  upon   the  synoptic  account,  and  often 
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supported  by  an  appeal  to  Luke  iv.  19,  and  which  was 
frequently  maintained  in  the  ancient  Church,  notwith- 
standing acquaintance  with  and  acceptance  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel — cannot  be  maintained  even  when  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  left  out  of  account.  No  one  of  the  Synoptists 
gives  a  chronological  statement  with  regard  to  Jesus'  first 
appearance  which  can  possibly  justify  this  limitation  of 
His  ministry.  Moreover,  according  to  Matt.  xiL  1 ; 
Mark  ii.  23 ;  Luke  vL  1,  Jesus  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  a  harvest  while  He  was  in  the  midst  of  His  GaUlean 
ministry,  and  long  before  His  crucifixion.  It  is  not 
possible  to  suppose  that  authors  like  Matthew,  and  Mark, 
and  also  Luke, — authors  who  nowhere  betray  evidence  of 
stupid  ignorance,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  show  them- 
selves to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Jewish  customs 
and  with  the  natural  features  of  Palestine, — thought  of 
this  scene  as  taking  place  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  They 
knew  that  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  was  coterminous 
with  the  Passover  season,  consequently  that  between  this 
time  and  the  Passover,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  at  least 
one  fiill  year  elapsed.  Moreover,  Luke  understood  the 
tradition,  which  he  reproduces  with  the  phrase  cafifidnp 
S€vr€/>cnr/><iSr^,  to  mean  that  it  was  the  second  Sabbath 
reckoned  from  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  Jewish  "ecclesi- 
astical" year — ^which  always  fell  between  the  8th  and 
14th  of  Nisan— on  which  this  event  took  place,  i.e.  it 
was  just  before  the  Passover.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  prove  that  this  Passover  is  identical  with  the 
one  mentioned  in  John  vi.  4.  The  language  which  Luke 
uses  in  iii.  23  must  also  be  considered  very  strange,  if  he 
was  not  aware  that  a  number  of  years  elapsed  between 
the  baptism  and  death  of  Jesus.  No  intelligent  writer 
would  say  of  a  man  who  ceased  to  work  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year  in  which  his  work  hegan^  "he  was  when  he 
hegan  about  thirty  years  old."  Moreover,  if  Luke  under- 
stood the  discourses  of  Jesus'  which  he  incorporated  in 
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his  Grospel,  he  must  have  learned  from  them — if  he  did 
not  know  it  from  other  sources — that  the  year  of  grace 
foreseen  by  the  prophet  in  which  salvation  was  to  be 
o£fered  to  Israel  (iv.  19)  in  its  fulfilment  covered  a  number 
of  years.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  old- 
fashioned  exegesis,  the  present  writer  is  bound  to  maintain 
that,  according  to  Luke  xiiL  6-9,  Jesus,  at  a  time  con- 
siderably remote  from  His  crucifixion, — ^probably  during 
the  last  smnmer  or  autunm  of  His  life, — looked  back  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  God  had  looked  in 
vain  for  fruit  from  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  begun  by 
the  Baptist  and  continued  by  Himself — primarily  in 
Jerusalem,  the  unfruitful  fig-tree  in  the  vineyard  of  Israel 
(n,  2).  Nor  is  it  possible  to  interpret  the  word  in  Luke 
xiii  34,  which  closely  follows  Luke  xiii.  6-9 — a  word 
preserved  also  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37 — ^in  any  other  sense  than 
that  Jesus  Himself  had  often  striven  in  vain  through  His 
testimony,  which  was  always  rejected,  to  save  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  from  their  threatened  doom  (n.  3).  That  the 
public  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  described  only  by 
the  "  Synoptists,"  was  not  the  only  but  the  last  attempt, 
is  evidenced  by  the  word  which  He  spoke  over  the  city  as 
He  rode  down  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Luke  xix.  42), 
"If  thou  hadst  known  (as  do  the  Galilean  disciples)  in 
this  day  (the  last  opportunity  given  to  thee)  the  things 
which  belong  unto  peace!"  Unless  there  were  earlier 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  not  altogether  temporary  in  character, 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  Matt,  xxvi  55,  Mark  xiv.  49 
(koO*  flliipav^  cf.  John  xviii  20)  would  sound  strange,  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  close  personal  relations 
between  Jesus  and  several  persons  in  and  about  Jerusalem, 
which  are  presupposed  in  Matt.  xxi.  3,  17,  xxvL  6,  18, 
xxviL  57 ;  Mark  xi.  3, 11,  xiv.  3,  13  ff.,  51  (vol.  ii.  491  f.), 
XV.  43;  Lake  xix.  31,  xxiii.  50  £ 

Luke  shows  most  clearly  that  he  is  entirely  free  from 
the  coBceptioB  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  which  is  supposed 
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to  be  based  upon  the  accounts  of  all  three  of  the 
"  Synoptists."  It  has  been  already  seen  (above,  p.  106  f.) 
that  Luke  avoids  giving  the  impression,  to  which  support 
is  given  by  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  all 
Jesus'  activity  in  Galilee  followed  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist, 
and  why  this  is  so.  He  separates  the  journey  from  Judea 
to  Galilee,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  this  and  of  all 
Jesus'  public  work,  from  its  association  with  the  con- 
clusion of  John's  work,  and  connects  this  journey  directly 
with  the  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus  (Luke  iiL  22, 
iv.  1,  14;  John  i.  29-iL  11).  He  says  expressly  in  one 
of  the  earlier  passages  of  his  book  (iv.  43  f.)  that  Jesus 
preached,  not  only  in  Galilee,  but  in  the  synagogues  of 
all  Palestine  (above,  pp.  64,  88,  n.  18).  In  x.  38-42  he 
tells  of  the  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  the  sisters  of 
Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  a  sojourn  which  cannot  belong 
to  the  closing  days  of  His  life. 

But  why  is  it  Luke  alone  who  relates  these  facts,  and 
why  do  Matthew  and  Mark  fail  to  relate  formally  and  in 
detail  what  evidently  they  knew  ?  Anyone  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer  afforded  by  the  particular  purpose  which 
each  of  these  evangelists  had  in  view,  and  by  their 
common  dependence  upon  the  main  outlines  of  the 
niissionary  preaching,  is  at  Uberty  to  supply  a  better 
answer.  But  let  him  also  explain  why  Matthew  and 
Luke  tell  us  nothing  of  the  great  and  numerous  miracles 
which  were  done  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  Matt.  xi.  21,  Luke  x.  13,  before  the 
deeds  in  Capernaum,  and  why  they  say  nothing  about  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  Peter  (Luke  xxiv.  34), 
and  of  the  earlier  relations  of  the  four  fishermen  in 
Capernaum  to  Jesus,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
historically  to  understand  the  account  in  Matt.  iv.  18-22 ; 
Mark  i.  16-20. 

The  facts  here  suggested  are  certainly  not  satisfactorily 
explained  by  any  one  of  the  constructions  of  the  history 
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of  the  Gospels  hitherto  brought  to  light — constructions 
that  contradict  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  first  century  tradition  regarding  their  origin,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  leave  this  tradition  and  internal 
testimony  entirely  unexplained.  Only  when  it  is  shown 
to  be  probable  that  the  men  whose  identity  is  concealed 
by  the  names  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  wrote  after  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel  history  had  passed  away,  and 
that  the  investigations  to  which  one  of  these  authors  refers 
(Luke  i  3)  were  limited  to  the  reading  of  two  or  three 
earlier  writings,  can  the  present  writer  admit  that  the 
passing  over  by  the  Synoptists  of  important  events,  to 
which  they  make  clear  reference,  is  to  be  explained  by 
their  dependence  upon  sources  now  lost.  Even  this  does 
not  solve  the  problem ;  it  simply  pushes  it  back.  The 
question  recurs,  "Why  did  these  earlier  authors,  whose 
writings  we  no  longer  possess,  make  such  limited  use  of 
their  abundant  knowledge  ?  " 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  investigation  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  confirms  or  contradicts  the  conclusions 
heretofore  reached. 

1.  (P.  167.)  P.  Ewald,  who  considers  the  one-sided  choice  of  material 
hy  the  Synoptists  ''  the  chief  problem  of  the  Qospels,"  assembles  on  S.  52  f . 
of  his  work  (Das  Ha/uptprdUem  d&r  Evangdieft^rage^  1890)  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  pointed  out  of  Johannine  material  in  the  synoptic  Qoepels, 
and  adds  to  it,  particularly  by  his  reference  to  Luke  zxii.  24  ff.,  35  ff.,  as 
compared  with  John  xiii.  ff. 

2.  (P.  169.)  Rightly  conceived  in  Bubstance,  though  not  in  detail,  as 
early  as  by  Ephrem,  Ev,  Cone.  Expos,  pp.  166  f.,  183  f.,  213 ;  0pp.,  ed.  Rom. 
L  56S  (ef.  Forsch.  i.  68,  261) ;  Beimel,  Gnomon  ad  Le,  xiii.  7 ;  Wieseler 

(CStron,  Synapse^  202;  BeUrUgSf  165) Jp  opposition  to  his  own  instructor  in_  '^^^W''^/ 
exegesis,  J.  Stockmeyer,  ErMdrung  atugewUhUer  Oleichmsse  (ed.  0.  Stockmeyer,  W  '  c    ^ 
1897),  S.  251-260,  and  Hofmann,  N.T.  viii.  351  ff.,  who  reject  this  interpre-    ^'v-  ;;  -  '  '^ 
ttttion,  the  present  writer  must  remark  that :  (1)  The  tree  is  planted  in  the  '  ^^^  <  "^ 
vinsjfordf  the  vineyard  la  expressly  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  tree,  and  the  gardener  is  particularly  called  an  dftircXovpyf^r,  although 
in  the  parable  he  has  to  do  only  with  the  fig-tree.    It  cannot  possibly  be 
that  all  this  expresses  merely  the  thought  that  the  tree  stood  on  well  pre- 
pared noil  and  in  a  sheltered  position  (as  Stockmeyer,  S.  254).    The  vine- 
mdf  irliich  is  so  significantly  prominent  in  the  parable,  is  an  established 
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figure  for  the  Jewish  people  (laa.  v.  1>7,  xxvii.  2-6 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33-46 ;  Luke 
XX.  9-16).  The  fig-tree  within  it,  therefore,  cannot  mean  Israel  again,  but 
only  Jerusalem.  (2)  This  is  confirmed  by  the  story  in  Matt  xxi.  18-22 ; 
Mark  xi.  12-14,  19-24,  which,  in  the  historical  connection,  can  be  applied 
only  to  Jerusalem.  It  cannot  be  mere  chance  that  Luke  does  not  have  this 
story,  but  has  this  parable  as  if  to  take  its  place ;  cf .  above,  p.  102.  (3)  That 
Luke  himself  had  Jerusalem  in  mind  is  shown  by  his  attaching  the  parable 
of  xiii.  1-6 — ^a  passage  that  refers  to  two  calamities  in  this  city  which  were 
admonitory  to  repentance.  As  there  is  no  note  of  time  in  xiii.  6,  the 
connection  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  thought  relationship  between 
the  passages.  Jerusalem  is  again  mentioned  directly  afterwards  in  xiii.  22, 
33-35.  (4)  As  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  stands  for  God,  and  the  vine- 
dresser puts  in  a  good  word  for  the  tree  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  take  the  three  years  as  denoting  the  centuries  during 
which  Qod  had  often  visited  His  people  seeking  fruit  (Luke  xx«  10  ff.). 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Jerusalem  and  not  Israel  is  under  discussion.  Even 
if  this  city  was  peculiarly  to  [blame  for  the  ill-success  of  these  prophetic 
visitations  (Luke  xiii.  33  f.),  still  the  visitations  concerned  not  Jerusalem 
but  the  whole  people.  In  the  wxmd  place,  Luke  represents  Jesus  as 
speaking  immediately  afterwards  (xiii.  34,  n.  3)  of  His  own  repeated  efforts 
^  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem.    In  the  third  place,  the  precise  period  of  three 

I         years  seems  strangely  chosen,  and  the  explanation  from  Lev.  xix.  23  ff ; 
-^  tfudg.  ix.  ^Tj  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8.  19  (Hofmann,  viii.  352)  is  unsatisfactoiy. 

On  the  otter  hand,  one  cannot  identify  offhand  the  three  years  of  the 
passage  with  the  three  years  of  Jesus'  public  ministry,  or  even  find  an 
allusion  in  them  to  the  three  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  separated  each 
from  the  other  by  a  year's  interval.  The  loAter  finds  no  support  in  ver.  7, 
for  the  owner  says  simply  that  three  years  have  now  passed  since  he  began 
looking — who  knows  how  often  ? — to  see  if  the  tree  would  not  at  last  bear 
fruit.  (Here,  too,  we  must  remember  that  the  fig-tree  bears  at  very  different 
seasons,  cf.  Winer,  Realw,  i.  367).  The  former  would  lead  us  to  reckon  the 
three  years  from  the  Passover  of  John  ii  13,  and  with  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  Fourth  Gospel  they  would  end  with  the  Passover  of  John 
xiL  1  ff.  We  should  then  be  transferred  by  the  parable  to  a  point  im- 
mediately before  the  last  Passover,  about  the  time  of  Luke  xviii.  31-xix.  28, 
or  xix.  41-44,  or  John  xi.  55.  But  from  the  surroundings  in  which  Luke 
has  placed  the  parable  (cf.  also  xiii.  31-33)  the  reader  must  rather  infer  that 
a  considerable  time  was  yet  to  elapse  before  the  end.  That  the  fourth  year, 
which,  from  the  analogy  of  the  three  years,  should  be  in  tlus  case  a  plain 
statement  of  actual  time,  should  answer  in  reality  to  the  period  of  some 
forty  years  until  the  execution  of  judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  is  inconceivable. 
Jesus  did  not  announce  that  this  judgment  would  come  in  the  following 
year,  but  simply  that  it  would  be  within  the  experience  of  His  con- 
temporaries. We  must,  therefore,  seek  another  starting-point  in  the  count 
of  years,  namely,  that  indicated  in  Luke  iii.  1-6.  According  to  Luke 
himself,  Jesus  represented  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new  epoch  of  revelation  (xvi.  16,  cf.  iii.  16,  viL  27-35, 
XX.  3-7 ;  Acts  i.  5,  22).  Through  John,  too,  God  had  sought  for  fruit,  and 
had  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  barren  trees  (iii.  8  f.)>  but  without  any 
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effect  npon  the  leaden  of  the  people  (vii.  30,  zz.  4-7 ;  Matt  xxi.  24-32), 
whoee  diief  seat  was  at  Jerusalem.  The  rulers  there  rejected  the  double 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  (John  iii.  11,  v.  33-36).  To  give 
John's  testimony  a  peculiar  reference  to  Jerusalem  was  all  the  more 
warranted,  as  he  had  never  worked  in  Qalilee,  but  always  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  (Matt.  iii.  1,  5 ;  Mark  i.  5  ;  Luke  iiL  3 ;  John  i.  28,  iii.  23- 
iv.  1,  X.  40).  John  appeared  several  months  at  least,  and  perhaps  a  whole 
year,  before  Jeeus'  first  visit  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.  13).  Jesus, 
therefore,  can  have  spoken  this  parable  about  the  time  of  the  Passover  next 
before  His  last — ^the  one  He  did  not  attend  (John  vi.  4) — or,  as  the  present 
writer  considers  more  probable,  about  the  time  of  the  following  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  when  He  had  already  fixed  His  eye  upon  a  later  festival  as  the 
time  of  decision  (John  vii.  8).  Not  all  hope  has  disappeared  as  yet ;  Jesus 
begs  a  further  respite  for  Jerusalem — ^may  Qod  still  have  patience  with  the 
nnfrnitfol  fig-tree  in  this  fourth  year,  now  beginning  or  already  begun. 
When  this  year  also  is  spent,  Jesus  speaks  and  acts  quite  differentiy  (Luke 
xix.  41-44 ;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 

3.  (P.  169.)  While  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu  hit.  heart.  (1835)  i.  444,  cf.  Leb. 
Jeau  fUr  da$  VoUc^  S.  247  f.,  was  unprejudiced  enough  to  recognise  that 
Matt  xxiii.  37  (=Luke  xiiL  34)  presupposed  repeated  efforts  by  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem,  Steinmeyer,  Apologet.  BeUr.  iv.  219,  sought  to  refer  the  iroaaKts 
to  the  many  summons  to  repentance  which  ^  the  grace  of  God  "  had  addressed 
to  Jerusalem  through  the  prophets  and  finally  through  Jesus  as  well.  But 
the  speaker  is  not  ''the  grace  of  Qod,"  nor,  as  others  have  dreamed,  'Hhe 
wisdom  of  God,"  but  Jesus  Himself  and  no  other.  Still  more  impossible  is 
the  favourite  application  of  the  words  to  the  attempts  so  far  made  to  convert 
the  Jewish  people  at  large,  for  (1)  the  children  (sons,  daughters,  daughter) 
of  Jerusalem  or  Zion  in  Isa.  i.  8,  iii  16,  iv.  4,  xxxviL  22 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ; 
Pb.  clxix.  2 ;  Lnke  xix.  44,  xxiii.  28 ;  Matt  xxi.  5 ;  John  xii.  16,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city ;  so  that  to  put  upon  Jesus'  lips  the  theological  phrase, 
based  on  an  extended  allegory,  which  Paul  uses  in  Gal.  iv.  26,  is  the  more 
inadnuBBible  because  the  context  in  Luke  xiiL  31-36  distinguishes  definitely 
between  Jerusalem  and  other  sections  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  Matt,  xxiii.  37 
also  the  city  is  first  addressed  twice  by  name  and  in  the  singular,  and  not 
until  her  children  have  been  mentioned  do  we  come,  with  ^^cX^o-orr,  to  the 
plural  address.  Just  as  plainly  as  the  "thou"  is  identical  witii  the  "ye," 
is  Jerusalem  (and  the  Jewish  people  is  never  called  by  that  name)  identiccd 
with  her  children,  that  is,  the  city  with  its  inhabitants.  But  (2),  and  most 
important^  woadins  does  not  mean  "how  long"  or  "for  how  Qiany  months 
or  yean^"  but  "  how  often." 


X. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN. 

§  64.  THE  TRADITION. 

One  who  has  extricated  himself  from  a  labyrinth  is  wont 
to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and  set  out  with  increased 
courage  upon  the  way  which  he  has  farther  to  pursue. 
That  is  the  natural  feeling  which  the  investigator  has  in 
passing  from  his  dtudy  of  the  oldest  historical  literature 
of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  latest  writings  of  the  N.T. 
which  bear  the  name  of  John,  in  particular  to  the  Gospel 
of  John,  which  follows  the  other  three  Gospels  and  is 
known  as  the  Fourth.  In  the  case  of  the  others  the 
inexperienced  observer  is  confused  by  a  mass  of  material 
practically  identical  in  contents  and  language,  the 
similarities  of  which  are  as  difficult  to  explain  as  the 
corresponding  diflFerences.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  an  entirely  distinct  work,  which 
never  gives  the  impression  made  by  the  earlier  Gospels, 
of  being  only  another  variation  of  the  common  primitive 
form. 

Because  John  is  an  independent  work,  it  follows  at 
once  that  traces  of  its  existence  and  influence  in  the 
Church  are  much  clearer  than  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptics 
(n.  1).  When  the  reader  finds,  for  example,  in  Clement 
of  Rome,  or  Polycarp,  a  saying  of  Jesus  which  is  to  be 
found  in  similar  form  in  Matthew,  and  also  in  Mark  or 
Luke,  he  is  unable  to  determine  from  which  one  of  these 
sources  it  is  taken,  or  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be 

174 
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derived  from  a  lost  Gospel,  or  even  from  the  oral  tradition. 
That  which  bears  the  Johannine  stamp  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  or  confused  with  anything  else.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  tradition  concerning  the  origin 
of  John's  writings  goes  back  much  nearer  to  the  time 
and  place  of  their  origin  than  does  the  tradition  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  other  historical  books.  We 
have  no  tradition  concerning  Matthew  and  Luke  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  originated  in  the  place  where  these 
books  were  written  and  among  the  disciples  of  the  men 
who  wrote  them.  In  fact  we  are  compelled  to  conjecture 
the  place  where  these  books  originated  from  their  contents 
alone,  or  from  traditions  of  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  Mark  is  not  much  more 
favourable  as  regards  this  point.  The  Johannine  writings, 
on  the  other  hand,  originated  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  for  this  information  we  are  not  dependent  upon 
tradition  alone.  It  is  unmistakably  affirmed  in  Revelation, 
and  the  tradition  is  entirely  confirmed  in  this  point  by 
the  contents  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles.  In  this  same 
province  also  we  find  living  until  far  on  in  the  second 
century  personal  disciples  of  the  John  of  Ephesus,  to 
whom  these  writings  are  ascribed.  Some  of  these  are 
bishops,  as  Papias  in  Hierapolis  and  Polycarp  in  Smyrna ; 
others  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  associated  by 
Irenseus,  the  personal  disciple  of  Polycarp,  with  Papias 
and  Polycarp,  and  called  "the  elders"  (0*  Trpetrfivrepoi^ 
seniores).  The  fact  that  John  lived  to  an  extreme  age 
and  was  still  alive  at  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign 
(98-117),  dying,  therefore,  about  the  year  100,  and  the 
&ct  that  Polycarp  died  in  the  year  155  (Feb.  23)  at  a 
very  great  age, — 86  years  after  his  baptism,  which  must 
have  taken  place,  therefore,  in  the  year  69, — gives  us  an 
onbroken  tradition  from  Jesus  to  Irenseus,  i.e.  from  30  to 
180^  with  only  two  links  between  them,  namely,  John  of 
Ephesus  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.     Naturally  there  were 
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numerous  other  lines  of  connection  between  Irenseus  and 
his  contemporaries  and  the  representatives  of  the  apostolic 
generation  in  Asia  Minor  (Philip  in  Hierapolis,  Aristion, 
see  vol.  ii.  436  f. ),  and  doubtless  in  most  cases  there  were 
more  links  in  the  chain  than  in  the  case  of  this  one  of 
four  links,  which  we  are  able  to  establish  biographically 
(n.  2). 

The  first  clear  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Fourth 
Grospel  upon  the  thought  and  language  of  the  Church 
are  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (about  the  year  110). 
How  unmistakable  these  traces  are  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  not  infirequently  this  dependence  of  Ignatius 
upon  John  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  Ignatian  letters.  It  is 
possible,  if  one  is  disposed  to  do  so,  to  assume  that  the 
resemblance  of  passages  in  Clement  of  Rome  {circa  96), 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  {circa  100),  in  the  Didache 
{circa  110),  in  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement 
{circa  120),  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  {circa  130),  in 
the  Protevangdium  of  James^  and  the  fragments  of 
BasilideSy  to  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  presupposes 
on  more  than  the  pre-ezistence  of  Johannine  ideas  and 
expressions,  but  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  more 
natural  explanation  is  acquaintanceship  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel  {GK,  I  767,  906-912,  915).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certainly  proved  that  Valentinus,  who  must  have 
developed  his  system  before  the  year  140,  outlined  his 
list  of  aeons  under  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
Johannine  prologue  {GK^  i.  736-739),  and  that  the 
entire  school  of  Valentinus  valued  the  Fourth  Gospel 
highly,  and  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  an  apostle.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  this  school,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  this  Gospel  in  the  year  160,  important 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  to  us  by  Origen  {GK^  L 
732-739,  il  956-960).  The  whole  of  John  xiii.  4-xv.  34, 
XV.   19,  possibly  also  portions  of  John  vi.  33fil,  were 
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foand  in  Marcion's  Gospel,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
these  passages  were  incorporated  into  this  Gospel  by  his 
disciples  and  not  by  Marcion  himself,  about  145,  with 
whose  ideas  they  agreed  perfectly  {OK,  i.  663  ff.,  675- 
680).  Not  a  few  passages  were  appropriated  from  the 
Fourth  Grospel  by  others,  who  prepared  new  Gospels  and 
apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  e.g.  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (about  150),  and  Leucius,  the 
alleged  disciple  of  John,  in  the  Acts  of  John  and  of  Peter 
(between  160  and  170).  Among  other  things,  Leucius 
represents  Peter  as  developing  his  ideas  concerning  the 
limited  value  of  the  written  Gospel  on  the  basis  of  John 
XXL  25  and  1  John  i.-iv.  {Forsch.  vi.  195  f.).  Justin, 
who  wrote  the  works,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
between  150  and  160,  knew  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the 
composition  of  apostles  and  their  disciples,  which  was  also 
in  use  in  religious  services  in  his  time  {GK,  i.  516-533). 
Since  Justin  lived  in  Ephesus  between  130  and  135,  and 
became  a  Christian  there,  his  knowledge  concerning  the 
Gospels  and  their  use  in  the  Church  was  derived  from 
this  period  and  region. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  about  the 
time  of  the  Easter  celebration,  which  broke  out  in  the 
province  of  Asia  between  160  and  170  A.D.,  the  equal 
authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the  other  three  was 
presupposed.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Hon- 
tanistic  movement  which  started  in  the  year  157  (or  156), 
except  in  the  light  of  the  Johannine  discourses  about  the 
Paraclete.  When  (170  A.D.),  in  opposition  to  Montanism, 
a  party,  to  which  Epiphanius  foolishly  gave  the  name 
Alogi,  declared  the  Johannine  writings  to  be  the  work 
of  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  they  stated  their  opinion  of  them 
in  the  sentence,  "They  are  not  worthy  to  be  in  the 
Chvich"  (Bpiph.  Hcbv.  li.  3).  They  made  no  effort  to 
prove  that  these  writings  did  not  make  their  appearance 
in  the  Church  until  after  the  death  of  John,  but,  in 
YOU  m.  i« 
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ascribing  their  composition  to  a  contemporary  of  John's, 
they  admitted  that  they  had  been  "  in  the  Church  "  since 
the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  Asiatic  "elders"  of 
Irensdus  appeal  to  the  Johannine  sayings  of  Jesus,  as 
well  as  to  the  synoptic  sayings  (Iren.  v.  36.  2;  OK, 
i.  782).  The  appendix  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  at 
latest  was  probably  added  about  the  year  150,  is  based, 
among  other  passages,  upon  John  xx.,  and  also  upon  the 
work  of  Papias  (see  vol.  ii.  471-476).  The  fragments  of 
the  latter  work  also  show  some  traces  of  familiarity  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  3).  In  a  fragment  preserved  only  in 
Latin,  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  other  reason 
to  suspect,  Papias  expressly  says  that  John  gave  his 
Grospel  to  the  Church  during  his  lifetime  (n.  4).  The 
fact  that  Eusebius  has  not  preserved  for  us  this  testimony 
of  Papias  is  easily  explained  by  its  manifest  triviality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sense  of  the  fragment  is  excellent ; 
since,  when  superficially  considered,  the  appendix,  and 
especially  John  xxl  24  f.,  might  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
Fourth  Gospel  were  an  Qpus  posthumum,  edited  by  the 
friends  of  the  author. 

There  are  two  ancient  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  One  of  these  was  found  by  Eusebius  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  is  preserved  to  us  only  in 
indirect  discourse,  and  apparently  in  a  very  much 
abbreviated  form.  It  is  referred  by  Clement  himself 
to  his  teachers  {oi  irpea-fivrepoi),  as  are  the  similar  state* 
ments  concerning  Mark  (n.  5).  According  to  this 
account,  John,  who  was  the  last  of  the  evangelists, 
considering  that  the  human  and  external  side  (of  the 
gospel  history)  had  been  set  forth  in  the  (already  existing) 
Gk)6pels,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  prepared  a  spiritual  Gospel. 
The  other  account,  manifestly  also  abbreviated  and  more 
of  the  character  of  a  legend,  is  found  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  (n.  6).     According  to  this  account,  John  replies  to 
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his  fellow  disciples  and  the  bishops,  who  exhort  him  to 
write  a  Gtospel,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  fast  with 
him  for  three  days  and  await  a  revelation.  On  the  very 
next  night  it  is  revealed  to  the  apostle  Andrew  that  John 
shall  write  all  down  in  his  own  name,  but  that  all  the 
others  (disciples  present)  shall  revise  his  writing.  If,  as 
is  probably  the  case,  this  account  was  derived  from 
Leucins'  Acts  of  Johriy  which  were  written  in  Asia  Minor 
between  160  and  170  a.i>.  (n.  6),  it  is  possible  that  many 
similar  but  more  extravagant  things  which  are  reported 
by  later  writers  concerning  the  origin  of  John  were 
largely  derived  from  this  same  book  of  Leucius,  which,  ^ 
notwithstanding  its  Gposti^  character,  was  much  read.  ^  ^ 
Most  of  these  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  bishops 
of  Asia  as  sent  by  their  Churches  to  urge  John  to  write, 
and  in  representing  the  prevailing  heresies  as  creating  a 
feeling  that  a  new  Gospel  was  needed.  By  some  no 
specific  heresies  are  mentioned  {Cat  in  e/b.,  n.  4) ;  others 
mention  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  (Epiph.  Hcbt.  li.  2^JUJ-^---- 
Jerome,  Vir.  lU.  ix.).  Quite  anachrgiiisticalTy'  mention 
18  made  also  of  Valentinus  (Victor^^^s  on  Rev.  xi.  1),  or 
in  lieu  of  all  others,  Marcion  {Argum.  in  Jo.^  see  n.  4). 
But  even  Irenaeus,  who  elsewhere  shows  no  traces  of  this 
legendary  story,  is  confident  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  conscious  opposition  to  his  contemporary  Cerinthus, 
and  the  still  earlier  Gnostic  teaching  of  Nicolaus  (n.  7). 

All  tradition  which  is  ancient  and  in  general  worthy 
of  notice  agrees  in  representing  John  as  writing  after 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  at  a  great  age,  and  during 
his  residence  in  the  province  of  Asia,  or  more  speci- 
fically in  Ephesus  (n.  8).  As  already  noticed,  this 
IS  frequently  combined  with  the  tradition  held  by  the 
teachers  of  Clement,  according  to  which  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  with  the  other  three  in  view  (n.  8  end).  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  John  of  Ephesus,  to  whom 
the  Gospel  is  attributed,  did  actually  express  his  views 
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with  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
during  his  lifetime  and  in  the  region  where  he  lived,  the 
original  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  orally  interpreted 
in  religious  services,  and  finally  replaced  by  a  written 
translation  (see  voL  ii.  433-444,  509-517). 

The  tradition  of  the  Church  is  also  unanimous  in 
representing  the  evangelist  John  as  at  the  same  time  the 
author  of  Revelation  and  the  Johannine  Epistles — and  as 
none  other  than  the  apostle  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
John  the  evangelist  is  called  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  both 
by  teachers  of  the  Church  and  by  heretical  writers,  and 
by  these  same  persons  he  is  sometimes  called  an  apostle 
(n.  9).  The  first  designation  is  the  more  natural,  since 
the  writing  of  a  Gospel  is  not  of  itself  the  function  of  an 
apostle,  and  since  the  significance  and  trustworthiness  of 
a  Gospel  depend  very  much  upon  its  author's  having  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  records,  but  not  at  all  upon 
his  apostleship.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  need  fre- 
quently to  describe  John  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
since  John,  sumamed  Mark,  was  known  in  the  Gentile 
Christian  Church  only  by  the  latter  name,  and  since  down 
to  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  the  Church  was 
acquainted  with  only  one  distinguished  John  of  the 
apostolic  age,  namely,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  disciple 
and  apostle,  the  guardian  of  the  Asiatic  Churches  during 
the  last  decades  of  the  first  century,  the  teacher  of 
Polycarp  and  of  Papias  (see  vol.  ii.  433  f.). 

Until  after  the  death  of  Origen,  all  the  Johannine 
writings  in  the  N.T.  were  assigned  by  all  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  to  the  same  author  without  question  or 
explanation.  When,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  attention 
is  called  to  the  identity  of  the  author  of  some  one  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  it  is  done  either  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  the  various  gifts  for  which  the  Church  was 
indebted  to  this  one  John,  or  for  the  purpose  of  honour- 
ing him,  or  in  order  to  indicate  special  relations  existing 
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between  the  Oospel  and  Revelation,  or  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles.  It  is  never  done  in  order  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  author,  as  if  this  were  not 
self-evident  (n.  10).  This  was  the  point  of  view  even  of 
the  Alogi.  They  simply  rejected  "  the  books  of  John " 
(n.  11).  Naturally  their  polemic  was  directed  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  against  the  two  principal  Johannine  works, 
— the  Gospel  and  Revelation, — since  the  Montanists,  in 
opposition  to  whom  their  opinion  was  developed,  based 
their  views  upon  the  Paraclete  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Grospel  and  upon  the  visions  of  Revelation.  Conse- 
quently Hippolytus  writes,  in  opposition  to  the  Alogi, 
his  apology  ^'for  the  Oospel  according  to  John  and  for 
Revelation."  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
criticism  of  the  Alogi  applied  to  all  the  Johannine  writings, 
and  that  they  regarded  the  John,  whose  mask  Cerinthus 
assumed,  as  an  apostle.  It  was  not  until  much  later  that 
the  attempt  was  made,  on  the  basis  of  one  accepted  work 
of  the  apostle  John,  to  deny  his  authorship  of  another 
writing  bearing  his  name,  and  to  assign  it  to  another 
John.  This  was  impossible  in  the  year  170,  because  at 
that  time  only  one  John  who  belonged  to  the  apostolic 
age  was  known.  And  even  as  late  as  210,  when  Caius 
of  Rome  accepted  the  negative  conclusions  of  the  Alogi 
with  reference  to  Revelation,  but  rejected  them  in  the 
case  of  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  distinguish  between  an 
apostle  John  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  another  John  who 
was  the  author  of  Revelation,  but  maintained  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  John  but  Cerinthus,  under  the  mask  of 
"a  great  apostle,"  who  wrote  Revelation  (n.  11  end). 
The  history  of  the  criticism  of  Revelation,  and  later  of 
the  shorter  letters,  is  an  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Canon,  but  does  not  concern  directly  the  investi- 
gation of  the  tradition  relative  to  these  books :  for  the 
reason  that  from  the  very  outset  this  criticism  is  a  con- 
scious denial  of  every  tradition.    But  even  this  is  an 
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indirect  witness  to  the  one  existing  tradition  regarding 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  these  books. 

Justin,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  became  a 
Christian  in  Ephesus  between  130  and  135  A.D.,  says 
that,  like  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  author  of  GenesiB  and 
the  Psalter,  the  Christian  John,  the  apostle  of  Christ, 
received  a  revelation  and  prophesied  the  millennial  reign 
of  Christ  and  the  Christians  and  the  general  resurrection 
that  is  to  follow  (n.  12).  The  elders  of  Irenaeus,  **who 
had  seen  John  face  to  face,''  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  number  666  in  Rev.  ziii.  18,  interpreted 
other  passages  of  the  book,  and  thereby  fixed  their  own 
eschatological  views  (n.  13).  According  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  his  work,  Papias,  a  disciple  of  John  of/ 
Ephesus,  affirmed  the  "trustworthiness"  (ri  a^imurro^ 
of  Revelation,  made  explanatory  conuuents  on  some 
passages  of  the  book,  and,  most  significantly  of  all, 
derived  his  belief  in  the  millennium  from  this  source. 
Mark,  the  Valentinian,  who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  about 
y  the    year  1$0,   fed  upon   the  mysteries  of  Revelation. 

Melito  of  Sardis  wrote  a  book  on  Revelation  about  the 
year  170.  In  short,  we  have  an  unusually  large  number 
of  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  between  the  years  100  and 
180  Revelation  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  to  which  it  was  originally  directed  (Rev.  i  4,  11), 
and  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  John  of  Ephesus, 
who,  at  the  very  latest,  from  130  onwards,  was  generally 
held  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Between  170  and 
220  we  find  Revelation  circulated  and  accepted  in  all 
parts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  the  circulation 
of  Revelation  outside  of  the  province  of  Asia  cannot  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  circulation  of  the  Gospel.  With 
the  exception  of  Papias,  the  only  writer  before  Justin  who 
shows  familiarity  with  Revelation  is  the  author  of  the 
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Epistle  0/ Bamahas,  who  wrote  about  the  year  130  {GK, 
i.  954  £ ).  The  absence  of  clear  reminiscences  of  Revelation 
in  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  the  author  of 
the  sermon  bearing  the  name  of  Clement  {2  Gor.\  might 
be  explained  as  an  accident.  But  when  no  reference  is 
made  to  it  in  a  great  apocalypse  like  the  Shepherd  of 
Eermas  {circa  100),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Didache 
(probably  drca  110),  in  an  extended  teaching  concerning 
the  end  of  the  world  (chap,  xvi.),  it  is  strong  proof  that 
Bevelation  was  not  yet  in  circulation  in  the  regions  where 
these  works  were  written,  i.e.  in  Rome  and  (probably) 
Alexandria,  or  at  least  it  had  not  yet  won  its  place  in 
these  large  Churches.  This  agrees  with  the  tradition 
concerning  the  time  when  Revelation  wa^  written.  In  a 
context  in  which  he  appeals  constantly  to  the  authority 
of  the  Asiatic  elders,  the  disciples  of  John  (v.  5.  1,  30.  1, 
33.  3,  4,  36.  1-3),  Ireneeus  says  positively  that  the  vision 
of  Revelation  "was  seen"  shortly  before  he  was  bom, 
near  the  dose  of  the'  reign  of  Domitian  (died  September 
96)  (n.  14).  A  date  so  definite  as  this,  and  one  that 
could  not  be  derived  by  exegesis  from  Revelation  itself, 
would  be  significant,  even  if  found  in  a  later  writer,  and 
even  if  Irenseus  did  not  testify  that  this  was  the  common 
view  among  the  personal  disciples  of  the  author  of  Revela- 
tion. It  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  indications  of  the 
date  of  its  own  composition  to  be  found  in  Revelation,  but 
by  the  above  mentioned  fact  that  outside  of  Asia  Minor 
there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  Revelation  upon 
the  Church  in  the  literature  dating  from  between  90  and 
120  A.D.  It  is  not  until  later  that  traces  of  it  are  found. 
The  correctness  of  the  date  is  also  confirmed  by  all  those 
traditions  which  refer  the  exile  of  John  upon  Patmos  to 
his  extreme  old  age,  or  which  describe  Revelation  as  the 
latest,  or  one  of  the  latest,  writings  in  the  N.T.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  difiering  views  as  to  the  date  of  the 
oompositioB  of  Revelation  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
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the  Church  are  so  late  and  so  manifestly  oonfused,  that 
they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  tradition  (nn.  8,  10,  14). 
There  are  three  Epistles  which  in  the  tradition  bear 
the  name  of  John.  The  longest  of  these  is  without  any 
greeting,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  letter 
which  definitely  identifies  the  author.  In  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  author 
of  the  two  shorter  Epistles  calls  himself  o  irpetrfivrepo^ — a 
title  which  is  used  as  a  proper  name — instead  of  by  his 
own  name.  Nevertheless,  except  by  the  Alogi,  who  denied 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  these  Epistles,  and  ascribed 
them  to  Cerinthus  (above,  181,  and  n.  11),  no  one  of  these 
Epistles  was  ever  attributed  to  an  author  of  another  name 
than  John.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  tradition  must 
have  originated  in  the  same  circle  in  which  the  letters 
priginated,  from  which  also  they  were  circulated  in  the 
Church.  According  to  Eusebius,  Papias,  the  disciple  of 
"the  presbyter  whose  name  was  John"  (vol.  ii.  451  ff.), 
quoted,  or  adopted,  passages  from  1  John.  In  the  case 
of  his  companion  Polycarp,  we  ourselves  can  prove  as 
much  (n.  15).  Both  the  disciples  of  John  show  traces  of 
their  familiarity  with  the  shorter  Epistles.  Naturally, 
these  shortest  writings  in  our  N.T.  are  seldom  quoted. 
Their  history  is  also  not  a  little  obscured  through  a 
widespread  custom  of  early  writers,  by  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  of  John  or  of  Peter, 
or  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  or  to  the 
Thessalonians,  even  when  there  was  more  than  one  letter 
by  the  same  author  or  to  the  same  readers  (n.  16). 
Because  of  their  brevity,  2  and  3  John  would  never  have 
circulated  beyond  the  first  readers  and  have  come  down  to 
us,  if  from  the  first  they  had  not  been  connected  with 
1  John,  and  if  they  had  not  had  the  support  of  this  more 
extended  writing,  which  was  full  of  important  teachings. 
Without  such  connection  with  a  longer  writing,  or  a  place 
in  a  collection  of  writings,  or  an  insertion  in  an  historical 
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work,  such  firagments  are  apt  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  meet  2  and  3  John  in  Alexandria, 
Borne,  and  Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
At  that  time,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  was  only 
their  relation  to  the  Canon  that  was  uncertain.  The 
Syrian  Church,  which  at  first  had  none  of  the  catholic 
Epistles  in  its  N.T.,  afterwards,  when  the  redaction  of  the 
Peshito  was  made,  accepted  only  the  three  longest,  James, 
1  Peter,  and  1  John.  It  was  not  until  much  later  that 
the  four  shorter  Epistles  were  accepted.  At  the  time  when 
the  Muratorian  firagmentrwas  written,  2  and  ^  John  and 
Jude  were  found  "  in  the  Catholic  Church  "  in  Rome,  i.e. 
in  the  N.T.  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  was  still  in 
Grreek.  But  there  was  no  such  dear  witness  in  them  of 
their  Johannine  origin  as  in  1  John,  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  Gospel  is  assumed  in  1  John  i.  1-4.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  known  in  Rome  that  6  Trpeafivrepo^:  was  a  name 
given  to  the  apostle  John  (n.  17).  This  uncertainty  may 
explain  why  2  and  3  John  were  probably  not  found  in  the 
oldest  Latin  Bible,  and  why,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  effort  to  introduce  these  letters  in 
the  Latin  Church  met  with  opposition  in  Africa.  Not  very 
long  after  this  there  appeared  also  in  Alexandria,  where 
Clement  had  commented  upon  2  John,  without  suggesting 
any  doubts  as  to  its  Johannine  origin,  and  probably  also 
on  ^  John,  the  same  questioning  which  had  appeared  in 
Rome,  or  it  seemed  best  to  take  account  of  the  omission 
of  the  shorter  Epistles  from  the  canon  of  other  Churches. 
"  Not  all  regard  2  and  J8  John  as  genuine,"  says  Origen, 
but  without  attaching  any  great  weight  to  the  objection. 
The  result  was,  however,  that  Origen  and  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  described  only^  John  as  a  catholic  Epistle, 
and  that  Eusebius  reckoned  %  and  3  John  among  the 
antilegomena.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Dionysius  in  his 
efforts  to  discover  a  second  John  of  the  apostolic  age,  to 
whom  the  authorship  of  Revelation  might  be  assigned,  did 
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not  think  of  ascribing  to  the  same  author  the  shorter 
Epistles  about  which  questions  had  been  raised.  Likewise 
Eusebius,  who  thought  that  the  desired  author  needed  by 
his  hypothesis  was  to  be  found  in  the  presbyter  John  of 
Papias,  commended  this  discovery  only  to  those  who  could 
not  ascribe  Revelation  to  the  apostle  John.  In  the  case 
of  2  and  S  John,  he  contents  himself  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  may  have  been  written  by  some  John  other  than 
the  evangelist.  It  is  not  until  Jerome  that  we  meet  with 
the  definite  statement  that  many  regarded  the  presbyter 
John,  who  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apostle  as  the 
author  of  Z  and  ^  John.  But  in  both  the  chapters  where 
this  statement  is  made  Jerome  simply  copies  Eusebius 
without  scruple  (n.  18). 

There  is  no  tradition  concerning  the  occasion  of  the 
Johannine  Epistles  and  the  time  of  their  composition.  The 
assumption  that  1  John  was  written  after  the  Gospel  was 
simply  the  result  of  a  very  questionable  interpretation  of 
1  John  L  1-4  and  of  the  making  of  this  passage  refer  to 
the  Gospel.  In  the  samp  way  the  statements  which  we 
meet  incidentally,  that  1  John  was  written  after  Revela- 
j  tion,  or  that  Revelation  was  written  after  the  Gospel,  or 
I  vice  versa  (nn.  8,  11),  have  not  the  value  of  traditions 
regarding  the  chronology  of  these  books.  The  only  things 
which  do  have  this  value  are  (1)  the  report  that  John 
wrote  Revelation  on  the  island  of  Patmos  between  the 
years  93  and  96,  and  (2)  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
Ephesus  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  reports  regarding  the  person  of  the  apostle  and 
author  John  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  The 
express  statements  of  the  N.T.  regarding  the  apostle  John ; 
(2)  those  statements  of  the  N.T.  which  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  same  John,  on  the  presupposition  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him ;  (3)  the  reports 
concerning  the  John  of  Ephesus  which  originated  among 
the  apostle's  disciples  in  Asia ;  (4)  the  legendary  accounts. 
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Since  John  is  regularly  mentioned  second,  when  he  is 
associated  with  his  brother  James,  we  may  assume  that 
he  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  The 
tradition  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles  is 
to  be  constantly  met,  and  is  probably  much  older  than 
the  sources  enable  us  to  prove  (n.  19).  The  family  in 
Capernaum  was  not  poor.  The  father  carried  on  a 
fishing  business  with  the  aid  of  his  sons  and  a  number 
of  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20).  Whereas  the  name  of  the 
father  occurs  frequently  only  because  the  sons  are  called 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
numerous  other  persons  bearing  these  very  common 
names,  the  mother  is  very  prominent.  We  learn  that 
her  name  was  Salome  only  by  a  comparison  of  Matt. 
xxviL  56  with  Mark  xv.  40  (cf.  xvi.  1).  She  was  one  of 
the  women  who  accompanied  Jesus  and  the  apostles  on 
their  preaching  journeys  and  on  the  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  who  used  their  own  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  support  of  the  large  company  of 
travellers  (Mark  xv.  41 ;  Luke  viii  3).  She  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  women  who  purchased  spices  to 
embalm  the  body  of  Jesus  after  it  was  laid  in  the  grave 
(Mark  xvi.  1 ;  c£  Luke  xxiii.  55-xxiv.  1).  All  this  goes 
to  show  that,  as  regards  its  prosperity  and  social  position, 
the  &mily  of  Zebedee  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Chuza 
(Luke  viii.  3),  the  financial  officer  of  Herod,  or  even  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  rather  than  with  that  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Luke  ii.  24  ;  cf.  ii.  7).  But  these  two  families  were 
dosely  related.  Since  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  two 
sisters  would  have  each  been  called  Mary,  we  may  assume 
that  four,  not  three,  women  are  mentioned  in  John  xix.  25. 
It  is  also  very  natural  to  identify  these  four  women  with 
the  women  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40  f. 
and  the  unnamed  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  mentioned 
in  John,  with  Salome  (n.  20).  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were, 
therefore,  own  cousins  of  Jesus,  and  if  Mary  and  Salome 
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were  relatives  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  priest's  daughter 
(Luke  L  36),  were,  like  Jesus,  relatives  of  John  the 
Baptist.  While  the  brothers  of  Jesus  continued  to  main- 
tain at  least  a  neutral  attitude  towards  Him  (John  vii  3), 
after  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist  Jesus'  cousins  became  per- 
manently His  disciples  (Mark  i.  19  ;  Matt.  iv.  21  ;  Luke 
V.  9),  and  after  they  were  chosen  among  the  Twelve  they 
with  Peter  are  repeatedly  distinguished  by  Jesus  as  His 
most  intimate  disciples  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv.  33 ;  Matt, 
xvii.  1,  xxvi  37 ;  Luke  viiL  51,  ix.  28).  Occasionally  a 
special  commission  is  given  John  and  Peter  alone  (Luke 
xxii.  8).  We  are  not  told  what  it  was  that  led  Jesus  to 
give  the  brothers  the  name,  "Sons  of  thunder"  (Mark 
iii.  17,  voL  L  16),  but  what  is  said  of  them  in  Mark  ix. 
38-40,  Luke  ix.  49-55  (above,  p.  89,  n.  19),  shows  that 
they  had  intense  zeal  for  their  Master's  honour,  and  were 
possessed  by  burning  anger  whenever  any  insult  was 
offered  Him.  But  this  was  accompanied  by  the  over- 
weening ambition  which  led  them  and  their  mother  to 
ask  for  the  place  nearest  to  the  throne  of  the  Son  of  David 
in  His  glorious  kingdom  (n.  21).  For  both  these  exhibi* 
tions  of  unsanctified  zeal  they  were  earnestly  rebuked  by 
Jesus ;  but  He  does  not  for  this  reason  cease  to  trust  them, 
nor  is  their  loyalty  and  that  of  their  mother  to  Him 
thereby  shaken.  Jesus'  prophecy  that  they  must  suffer 
like  Himself  (Mark  x.  38  £  ;  Matt.  xx.  22  £)  was  fulfilled 
in  James'  case  at  Easter  44  (Acts  xiL  2).  His  execution 
by  Herod  Agrippa  i.  is  the  only  thing  which  is  recorded  of 
him  in  Acts.  On  the  other  hand,  John  is  represented  as 
being  from  the  first  along  with  Peter  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Palestinian  Church  (Acts  iii  1-iv.  23,  viiL  15-25).  But 
always  when  they  appear  together  Peter  is  the  speaker 
(Acts  iii.  4,  12,  iv.  8,  v.  29,  viii.  20),  and  frequently, 
without  mention  of  John,  Peter  is  represented  as  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  early  Church.  The  fwt,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  death  of  his  brother  and  the  assumption 
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of  the  leadership  of  the  mother  Church  by  James,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  John,  together  with  Peter  and  James, 
occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Jewish  Church  is 
evidenced  by  GaL  ii.  9. 

The  picture  of  John  which  we  get  from  these  definite 
statements  is  essentially  enlarged  by  what  is  said  in  the 
writings  attributed  to  him — ^provided  the  interpretation  of 
their  testimony  to  their  author,  which  is  given  below, 
proves  to  be  correct.  This  explains  at  once  why  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  after  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  in  response  to 
the  brief  command  of  Jesus  that  they  give  up  their 
business  and  attach  themselves  to  Him  with  a  view  to 
becoming  His  future  helpers  in  His  calling,  were  willing  to 
obey  at  once  and  unconditionally  (Mark  i.  20 ;  Matt.  iv. 
22 ;  Luke  v.  11).  Both  were  disciples  of  their  relative 
John,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  their  former  master  attached 
themselves  to  Jesus,  when  He  returned  again  to  the  place 
of  baptism  not  long  after  His  own  baptism,  forming  with 
Peter  and  Andrew,  Philip  and  Nathanael  (Bartholomew), 
the  first  group  of  Jesus'  disciples.  This  enables  us  to 
understand  why,  in  all  four  of  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in 
the  N.T.,  the  first  five,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Acts  i. 
13,  where  the  name  of  Thomas  is  inserted  between  Philip 
and  Bartholomew,  all  six  occupy  the  foremost  places. 
From  the  moment  when  they  attached  themselves  to  Jesus 
they  were  constantly  associated  with  Hjm,  both  in  their 
native  city  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  settled  with  His 
&inily  (John  ii.  12),  and  upon  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  a  feast,  as  well  as  during  a  somewhat  protracted 
residence  in  Judea  (John  ii.  13-iv.  2).  When  sub- 
sequently Jesus,  because  of  the  continued  activity  of  the 
Baptist,  abandoned  His  work  in  Judea  and  withdrew  into 
Galilee  and  the  quietness  of  private  life,  determined  to 
await  the  further  development  of  events  (John  iv.  1-3, 
43  ff).  His  disciples  went  with  Him  and  in  all  probability 
resumed  for  a  time  their  usual  occupations,  until  Jesus 
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recognised  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  (cf.  John  v. 
35)  as  the  signal  for  the  resumption  of  His  work,  and  sum- 
moned His  disciples  to  share  it.  If  the  unnamed  disciple 
in  John  xiii.  23-26  (xviil  15f.),  xix,  26,  27,  35,  xx.  2-10, 
xxi  7,  20-25  is  the  apostle  John,  this  confirms  at  once 
the  statement  of  the  other  Grospels,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
apostles  who  were  most  intimate  with  Jesus.  The  state- 
ment that  he  had  relations  with  the  high  priest  Caiaphas, 
and  that  he  was  known  to  the  servants  in  the  high 
priest's  house,  is  new  and  surprising,  if  John  xviii  1 5  f. 
refers  to  him  and  not  to  his  brother  James  (see  below,  §  65) ; 
but  in  either  case  is  less  surprising  when  we  remember 
that  Zebedee's  wife  was  a  priest's  daughter,  and  that  the 
family,  while  not  one  of  the  highest  social  standing  and 
broadest  culture  (Acts  iv.  13),  did  belong  to  the  prosperous 
middle  class.  The  statement  in  Acts  iv.  13  also  proves 
that  John,  like  Peter,  had  been  known  by  sight  to  some  of 
the  high  priestly  circle  even  before  Jesus'  death.  The 
statement  that  John,  with  his  mother  Salome,  ventured  to 
approach  near  to  the  cross  during  the  last  moments  of 
Jesus'  life  (John  xix.  25  ff.,  35),  is  neither  confirmed  nor 
contradicted  by  Matt,  xxvii.  55  f. ;  Mark  xv.  40  f. ;  Luke 
xxiii.  49.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  Mark  mentions 
Salome  among  the  women  who  at  this  time  watched  the 
cross  from  afar^  and  that  Luke  mentions,  besides  the 
women,  also  the  men  who  were  friends  of  Jesus.  If  John 
was  a  near  relative  of  Jesus,  and  if  more  than  this  his 
family  was  in  comparatively  good  circumstances,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  Jesus  entrusted  His  mother  to  John's 
care,  and  why  he  took  her  into  his  family  (xix.  26  f.). 
The  contributions  made  to  the  history  of  John's  life  by 
John  XXL  will  be  discussed  later  (§  66). 

The  three  Epistles  show  that  when  they  were  written 
John  was  a  teacher  and  occupied  a  position  of  leadership 
in  a  group  of  Christian  Churches,  the  main  constituency  of 
which  did  not  owe  their  conversion  to  his  preaching,  and 
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that  they  were  Gentile  Christian  Churches.  From 
Revelation  we  learn  that  he  occupied  this  position  in  the 
Churches  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

The  traditions  current  among  the  disciples  of  John  in 
Asia  concerning  the  last  period  of  his  life,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  origin  of  his  writings,  have  already  been 
established  (above,  p.  174  flF.).  There  is,  however,  some 
further  matter  of  importance  for  the  criticism  of  these 
writings.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  his 
disciple  Polycarp,  who  became  a  Christian  in  the  year  69 
{ye.  was  baptized  in  that  year),  was  "  made  a  disciple  by 
apostles,"  which  means  that  he  was  not  a  small  child  when 
he  was  baptized,  but  was  converted  sometime  during  his 
boyhood  by  apostles  and  afterwards  baptized  (n.  22). 
Irenasus  repeatedly  mentions  a  number  of  apostles  and 
also  other  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  with  whom  Polycarp 
was  in  constant  intercourse  during  his  youth.  Evidently 
men  like  Philip  and  Aristion  are  meant  (see  vol.  ii.  452  f.). 
But  again  and  again  IrenaBUs  mentions  John  as  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  Polycarp,  and  of  Papias  and  of  the  other 
Asiatic  elders.  Consequently  at  the  latest  he  must  have 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  province  of  Asia  in  the  year 
69.  In  the  year  66,  when  2  Tim.  was  written,  he  evi- 
dently was  not  working  in  these  regions.  It  is  conceivable 
that  after  the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter,  men  who  remained 
at  their  posts  in  Palestine  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Jewish  war  (cf.  Matt.  x.  23 ;  see  vol.  ii.  572)  now  recog- 
nised that  the  time  had  come  when  their  calling,  which 
had  always  been  wider  than  Israel,  should  now  be  more 
extensively  exercised — just  as  Peter  had  attempted  to  do 
not  long  before  (vol.  ii.  158  f.).  It  is  also  conceivable  that 
they  should  choose  as  the  scene  of  their  apostolic  labours 
{ie.  their  labours  as  missionaries  and  leaders  in  Churches 
that  were  already  organised),  the  Churches  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  which,  to  judge  from  conditions  in  the  second 
century,  were  especially  numerous  and  strong— especially 
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since  in  these  Churches  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grew  to- 
gether luxuriantly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  last  letters  of 
Paul.  The  tradition  that  it  was  after  the  death  of  James 
and  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  that  the 
apostles  left  Palestine  and  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
also  favours  the  dating  of  the  settlement  of  apostles  and 
other  disciples  of  Jesus  in  Asia  between  66  and  69 
(n.  23). 

Since,  according  to  Irenseus,  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
opposition  to  Cerinthus,  and  since  the  Alogi  declared 
Cerinthus  to  be  the  author  of  the  Johannine  writings 
(above,  p.  177),  it  is  significant  that  Irenseus  is  able  to 
cite  witnesses  who  heard  from  Polycarp's  lips  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  meeting  of  John  and  Cerinthus  in  a 
public  bath  in  Eph$sus  (n.  24).  In  this  John  of  Ephesus 
one  easily  recognises  the  young  Boanerges  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistles.  Judging  from  the  context  in 
IrenseuB,  it  appears  that  Polycarp  related  this  anecdote  in 
Rome  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  there  at  Easter  154. 
It  was  on  this  same  occasion  also  that  Polycarp,  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  differences  in  ecclesiastical  custom 
between  his  native  Church  and  the  Roman  Church,  said 
that  he  himself,  with  John  and  the  other  apostles,  had 
always  celebrated  the  Christian  Passover  as  it  was  then 
celebrated  in  Asia,  not  as  it  was  celebrated  in  Rome — in 
other  words,  that  a  fast  had  preceded  the  Passover,  which 
was  really  a  special  yearly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(n.  25).  No  mention  is  as  yet  made  in  the  intercourse 
between  Polycarp  and  Anicetus  in  Rome  in  the  year  154 
about  another  difference  which  led  to  a  vigorous  contest 
within  the  Asiatic  Church  between  the  years  165  and  170, 
and  which  about  the  year  190  created  a  dissension  between 
the  Asiatic  and  Roman  Church  that  was  still  more  danger- 
ous and  which  finally  implicated  the  entire  Church.  Since 
in  these  later  controversies  most  of  the  Asiatic  bishops 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  John  of  Ephesus,  Philip  of 
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Hierapolis,  and  also  of  Polycarp  and  all  the  prominent 
bishops  of  the  past  in  defence  of  their  practice  in  observ- 
ing the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  John  and  the  other  members  of  the  apostolic 
circle  who  came  from  Palestine  to  Asia  Minor  after  the 
year  66  were  quartodecimans,  that  is  to  say,  they  cele- 
brated the  Christian  Passover  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  no  matter  on  what  day  of  the  week 
itfelL 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  how  much  trustwor- 
thiness attaches  to  the  other  traditions  concerning  John. 
Some  of  them  sound  as  if  they  were  genuine  history  (n,  26), 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  reject  as  pure  inventions  all  the 
accounts  concerning  John  peculiar  to  Leucius  Charinus, 
who  wrote  in  Asia  from  160-170.  In  this  work  Leucius 
must  have  followed  existing  tradition  much  more  closely 
than  was  done  in  the  Acts  of  Peter,  which  was  also 
probably  written  by  him.  The  scene  of  the  latter  was  the 
distant  city  of  Some,  and  the  death  of  Peter  had  taken 
place  some  thirty  or  forty  y^ps  earlier  than  that  of  John. 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  John,  Leucius  wrote  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  the  last  of  his  disciples.  Of  special 
importance  to  us  is  his  description  of  the  death  of  John. 
According  to  ancient  and  genuine  tradition,  John  of 
Ephesus  died  a  natural  death  in  that  city  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  (i.e.  about 
100),  and  was  buried  there  (n.  27).  If  there  had  been 
anything  remarkable  about  this  death  except  John's 
extreme  age,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  silence  of 
Iren^eus  and  the  other  prose  witnesses  concerning  it. 
Nor  is  Leucius'  representation  of  it  essentially  diflFerent 
from  this  tradition  (n.  28).  On  a  Sunday  after  religious 
services,  John  went  outside  the  gates  of  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  trusted  disciples,  had  a  deep  grave  dug, 
laid  aside  his  outer  garments  which  were  to  serve  him  as 
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a  bed,  prayed  once  more,  stepped  down  into  the  grave, 
greeted  the  brethren  who  were  present,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost.  According  to  this  writing  he  does  not  die 
of  weakness,  as  one  might  expect  to  be  the  case  from 
the  genuine  traditions  concerning  the  old  man  who  had 
finally  grown  decrepit ;  but  he  does  actually  die  and  rests 
in  his  grave  in  Ephesus,  just  as  truly  as  Philip  and  his 
daughters  rest  in  theirs  at  Hierapolis,  and  just  as  truly  as 
do  the  other  ^'  great  heavenly  lights  of  Asia,  who  will  rise 
on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  return  "  (Poly crates  of  Ephesus 
[circa  190]  in  Eus.  v.  24,  2-5).  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
century  that  popular  superstition,  taking  up  the  suggestion 
of  John  xzi.  23,  began  to  disturb  his  rest  in  the  grave 
and  to  relate  miracles  about  the  immortal  disciple  and  his 
grave,  which  grew  constantly  more  and  more  fantastic 
(n.  28). 

1.  (P.  174.)  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
cf.  £.  LuTHASDl*,  Der  joh.  Uraprung  de$  4  Ev.  1874  ;  R  Abbott,  The  Author- 
ship  of  the  FowrHh  Oospd,  SxUmal  Evidenen,  1880 ;  J.  DRUiacoND,  An 
Ingvdry  into  the  Charader  cynd  AviJthonkip  of  ike  Fotirth  Qoepel,  1903,  pp. 
72-361 ;  GK,  i.  17  f.,  150-192,  220-262,  616-634,  675-680,  732-739,  767,  778, 
780,  784  ff.,  901-916,  934,  ii.  32-62,  733,  860  f.,  90911,  tt56-961,  967-973; 
ForeA.  vL  106,  127,  181-190,  801-203.  As  to  the  lue  of  John's  Gospel  in 
the  Qoepel  of  Peter,  cf.  the  writer's  work,  Evang,  iee  Petrue,  1893,  S.  49  £ 

2.  (P.  176.)  Concerning  Apostles  and  the  disciples  of  Apostles  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  cf .  Foreeh,  vi.  1-224,  where  also  the  biography  of  Izensetis, 
the  chronology  of  Justin,  and  other  relevant  facts  and  questions  are  con- 
sidered. More  recently,  E.  Sohw^btz  Q*  tJhev  den  Tod  der  Sohne  Zebedai, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Johannesev."  1904,  Abh.  der  gStt,  Gee,  d.  Wiea. 
phUoL'hiet.  KLf  N.  F.  vii.  No.  6)  has  once  again  made  an  attempt,  surpassing 
in  audacity  all  earlier  ones,  to  prove  that  the  entire  tradition  concerning  the 
long-lived  Apostle  John  is  a  myth.  Starting  from  a  remark  of  Wellhansen 
(Ev.  Marci,  90),  made  without  much  consideration  of  the  matter,  Schwartz 
infers  from  Mark  x.  36-40s(Matt.  xz.  20-23)  that  the  apostles  John  and 
James  died  violent  deaths  and  at  the  same  time ;  therefore,  according  to 
Acts  zii.  2,  about  44  a.d.  This  inference  naturally  does  not  depend,  like  the 
old  myths  of  the  martyrdom  by  oil,  and  of  the  poisoned  cup  related  in  con- 
nection with  John,  upon  the  presupposition  that  every  prophecy  of  Jesos 
must  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  (Cf.  the  writer's  Ada  Jo,  cxvii  £,  Foreeh. 
vi  103,  147  ff.).  Schwartz  (S.  4)  considers  it  self-evident,  and  not  at  all 
needful  of  proof,  that  1^  saying  of  Jesosis-  not-afutheutie,  but  a  ffotieimum 
09  eventu  attributed  to  Jesus.    In  that  case  certainly  before  the  first  record- 
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ifig  of  the  apparently  prophetic  words  there  must  have  taken  place  the  event 
which  Schwartz  asserts  is  implied  in  that  saying.  This  assertion  is  made 
with  the  naxvete  of  the  philologist,  which  has  become  proverbial,  and  again 
without  any  attempt  at  proof.  If  Mark  x.  38  f.  might  be  nnderstood  to 
mean  that  Jamee  and  John  would  die  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus  (cf.  John 
ziii.  36,  xxL  19X  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  postulate  that  they  were 
crucified,  a  fate  which  neither  of  them  experienced.  The  drinking  of  the 
cup  and  the  being  baptized  to  which  Jesus  refers  as  the  experience  which  is 
to  come  to  Himself  and  His  disciples,  have  the  much  more  usual  meaning  of 
the  suffering  preceding  the  glorification,  and  thus  understood  form,  as  so 
often,  the  contrast  to  the  reigning  of  Jesus,  and  the  reigning  with  Him, 
which  are  to  follow  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  26  ;  Acts  xiv.  S2 ;  Rom.  viiL  17 ;  2  Tim. 
iL  11  f.).  In  itself  this  saying  stands  on  a  level  with  the  demands  which 
Jesus  made  upon  all  true  disciplee  and  His  announcements  concerning  their 
future  (Matt.  x.  38»  xvi.  24  f.;  John  xii.  25  f.,  xv.  20  f.,  xvL  2).  Not  until 
James  was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  2)  could  one  be  tempted 
to  accept  the  supposition  that  this  announcement  to  John  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  brother,  by  a  martyr's  death.  It  was  possible  that  Mark 
and  Matthew  entertained  such  an  expectation  when  they  wrote  down  that 
oonveraation  ;  for  both  of  them  wrote  some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  some  thirty  years  before  the  death  of 
John.  The  conclusion  of  Wellhausen,  that  this  prophecy  of  martyrdom 
would  hardly  have  stood  in  the  Gospel  if  it  had  been  only  half  fulfilled, 
would  have  a  faint  appearance  of  plausibility  only  if  John  had  already  died 
a  peaceful  death  at  the  time  when  Mark  and  Matt,  were  written.  As  long 
as  he  lived,  hie  death  as  a  martyr  could  be  expected  daily.  Does  not  the 
Goq»el  contain  many  prophesies  of  Jeeus  which  had  not  been  fulfilled  when 
the  evangelists  wro^  and  are  not  yet  fulfilled!  Entirely  without  any 
support  in  the  text  ia  the  improbable  assertion  of  Schwartz,  that  Mark 
X.  38  f.  prophesies  a  nnkuUcmMw  martyrdom  of  both  apostles,  or  rather  that 
on  the  basis  of  this  fact  the  prophecy  was  fabricated.  Here  i^pedn  the  critic 
makes  what  he  would  prove  the  presupposition  of  his  exegesis.  What 
further  violent  efforts  are  necessary  to  save  this  thesis  from  absolute 
absurdity  Y  The  author  of  Acts,  '^for  the  sake  of  the  later  tradition," 
omitted  the  name  of  John  in  xii.  2  ;  «a,  to  favour  the  myth  that  identified 
the  long-lived  John  of  Ephesus  with  the  son  of  Zebedee,  he  falsified  the 
history  handed  down  to  him.  The  John  who,  according  to  Qal.  ii  9,  at  the 
time  of  the  Apostolic  council  was,  together  with  Peter  and  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  mother  Church,  is  held  to  be  not  the  apostle 
of  this  name,  who,  according  to  Acts  iiL-viiL,  stood  second  to  Peter,  but  the 
John  Mark  of  Acts  xiL  12,  whom  the  author  of  Acts  through  his  unhistorical 
statements  (xiL  25,  xiiL  5, 13,  xv.  37  f.)  made  a  helper  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
in  their  preaching,  and  who  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Mark  of  Col.  iv. 
10 ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  From  these  criticisms  of  the  Qospels  and 
Asts  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  fragmentary  and  in  part  obscure  state- 
menls  of  the  post  -  apostolic  literature  were  handled.  W.  Sanday,  !%« 
OrUiaim  qf  As  Fawrih  Ootpdj  p.  32,  has  correctly  characterised  the  tone  of 
this  treatise  ;  and  O.  Benndoif  (Fonehwn^m  tn  Ephesoij  L  107,  published  by 
ihe  Anntri'^  Arebtoologieal  In^tute,  1905)  is  probably  not  the  only  non« 
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theological  hifltorical  inyestigator  who  turns  away  from  its  method  and 
oondosions  unsatisfied. 

3.  (P.  178.)  Concerning  traces  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  Papias'  work,  of. 
OKf  i.  902.  In  connection  with  this  is  what  Oonybeare  communicates  to  us 
in  the  Guardian  of  July  18,  1894,  from  the  SohUionu  in  IV.  ew.  of  the 
Armenian  Vardan  Vardapet  (XII.  Cent),  according  to  the  MS.  at  S.  Lazzaro, 
No.  51,  foL  3  :  "  And  as  the  doors  were  shut,  He  appeared  to  the  Eleven  and 
the  others  who  were  with  them "  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  33 ;  John  xx.  19 ;  a  con- 
nection with  the  following  is  not  clear).  But  the  aloes,  which  they 
brought  (John  xix.  39),  was  a  mixture,  so  to  speak,  half  of  oil,  half  of  honey. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  aloes  is  a  sort  of  incense,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
Geographer  and  by  Papias,  who  say  there  are  fifteen  kinds  of  aloes  in  India, 
four  of  which  are  costly — ^namely,  NiM  (1  Ingre),  Andraiaratz  (?  Sangra- 
taratz),  Jerravor,  DzakotMn.  Accordingly,  what  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  used 
for  the  burial  was  (f  of  these  four  costly  kinds) ;  for  they  were  rich  (John 
xix.  38 f.,  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  67,  frXouo-tor).  The  "Geographer"  is  Moses  of 
Oorene,  in  whose  work,  chap,  xli.,  we  can  read  of  the  four  kinds  of  aloes. 
So  this  did  not  come  from  Papias.  Just  as  little  is  he  the  originator  of  the 
popular  misunderstanding  of  aloes  as  a  mixture  of  oil  and  honey,  because  the 
Geographer  and  Papias  are  cited  directly  in  opposition  to  this  idea.  There 
remains  the  assertion  of  Papias  that  aloes  is  a  kind  of  incense.  Conse- 
quently he  has  made  John  xix.  38  f .  the  subject  of  one  of  his  i^rfy^a-tis.  In 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Armenians 
with  the  work  of  Papias  is  also  otherwise  assured ;  cf.  Fondi^  vL  128- 
130,  155. 

4.  (P.  178.)  According  to  Cardinal  Thomasius  {Opp,,  ed.  Vezzosi,  i.  344)  and 
Pitra  (Analecta,  ii.  160),  the  following  argument  for  the  Gospel  of  John  is  found 
in  a  Latin  Bible  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  Codex  Begina  14  in  the  Vatican  : 
"Evangelium  Johannis  manifestatum  et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ab  Johanne 
adhuc  in  corpore  constituto,  sicut  Papias  nomine  Hierapolitanus,  discipulus 
Johannis  carus,  in  exotericis  id  est  in  extremis  quinque  libris  retulit.  De- 
scripsit  vero  evangelium  dictante  Johanne  recte.  Yemm  Mareion  hasreticns^ 
cum  ab  eo  fuisset  improbatus  eo  quod  contraria  sentiebat^  abjectua  est  a 
Johanne.  Is  vero  scripta  vel  epistolas  ad  eum  pertulerat  a  fratribus,  qui  in 
Ponto  fuerunt."  This  same  text  is  found  in  bad  orthography  in  a  Codex 
Toletanus  of  the  tenth  century  as  the  conclusion  of  a  long  prologue,  which  in 
the  preceding  sentences  agrees  essentially  with  Jerome,  Vi/r.  EL  ix.  This 
codex  is  printed  in  Wordsworth-White,  N.T.  Lot,  L  490 ;  cf.  also  Burkitt^ 
Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels,  1901,  pp.  90-94,  in  addition  GK,  L  898  ff.  Only 
as  far  as  constUutio  have  we  the  right  to  refer  this  statement  to  Papias. 
Whether  the  author  of  the  argumentwn  borrowed  directly  from  Papias,  or,  as 
the  present  writer  assumes,  from  a  work  in  which  he  found  Papias  cited, 
may  not  here  be  discussed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Greek  source  lies  at 
the  basis,  and  that  in  exoterids^h  roig  e(w€piKoif  icrX.  is  an  error  of  the 
copyist  for  eV  vols  i^jfytfnKols ;  cf.  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  83,  BacriXc^ff  ip  r^ 
cuocrrf  rpir^  r&v  i$riyrfTtK&v.  Enough  has  been  said  (Fors(^  vi.  127,  A.  1) 
against  a  very  superficial  criticism  of  what  Papias  reported  concerning  the 
publishing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  John  who  was  still  living,  and  also 
in  GKf  i.  900,  concerning  '*  the  justness  of  the  theological  critidsm,"  which 
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pftBBes  over  this  testimony  of  Papias  in  silence,  and  contents  itself  with  the 
rejection  of  the  *' myths"  connected  with  his  words.  The  words  which 
immediatelj  follow  retulitj  connected  hy  a  vero,  are  also  extant  in  Qreek  in 
the  Prooemium  of  the  CaterM  in  Jo,y  ed.  Corderius,  1630,  and  in  the  Ada  Jo. 
of  Prochoms  are  assigned  to  this  disciple  of  the  Apostle  (cf.  the  writer's 
Alia  Jcp.  164  S,\  Also  the  whdictamte  of  the  Codex  Toletanns  in  place  of 
the  dtdcmie  of  the  Eegino-Vatic  points  to  a  Greek  source ;  it  is  a  literal 
traaalation  of  virayop€vovTos  'Inavvcv.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  name 
an  authority  for  tbis  account,  there  is  no  reason  for  treating  it  as  a  senseless 
myth.  It  is  almost  self-evident  that  John,  like  Paul,  dictated  extended 
portions  of  Greek  writings  to  an  amanuensis ;  and  Papias,  the  friend  of 
Polycarp,  and  a  companion  of  the  same  age,  can  just  as  well  as  he  have  been 
twenty-five  or  more  years  of  age  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written.  The 
notice  concerning  Marcion,  introduced  by  a  iferum  and  in  the  Codex  Tole- 
tanus  written  as  a  new  section,  the  source  of  which  we  are  less  able  to  dis- 
cover than  that  of  the  statement  concerning  Papias  as  secretary,  is  chrono> 
logically  unbelievable  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears,  but  excepting  the 
name  of  John  does  not  sound  senseless.  Marcion  came  from  Pontus,  and 
Polycarp  seems  to  have  come  to  know  him  in  Asia  before  he  met  him  again 
in  Borne  ;  cf.  Iren.  iii.  3.  4.  Evidently  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
source  like  the  apvd  Johannemy  Jerome,  Vir,  EL  vii. ;  cf.  NKZ,  1898,  S. 
816,  A.  1. 

6.  (P.  178.)  Clem.  Alex,  in  Eus.  H,  E.  vi.  14.  7  (after  the  words  cited, 
vol.  il  400,  n.  9,  and  448,  n.  9,  and  governed  by  the  Tktyovy  sc  ol  vptv 
fivrepoi) :  tAv  fiivroi  *l«»avv^p  ^(rxarov  awMvTOy  Uri  r^  annfuxriKh  iv  rois 
cvoyyeXioif  dcd^Xarroi,  frporairivra  vir6  r«Dv  yvtapifiav^  vevvfutrt  6(o(f>opjfS4vraj 
irvcv/Mirtic^v  froc^o-at  cvoyyAiov. 

6.  (P.  178.)  Can.  Mur.  lines  9-16  ;  OK,  ii.  6,  32-40 ;  Acta  Jo.  pp.  cxxvi- 
oxxxi.  The  origin  of  this  narrative  in  the  Acta  Jo.  by  Leucius  (OK,  ii.  38) 
has  become  still  more  probable,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Can.  Mur. 
stands  also  in  dose  relation  to  the  Acta  Petri  written  by  the  same  author 
{OK^  iL  844).  In  GK,  ii.  37  f.,  are  given  idso  the  noteworthy  patristic  state- 
ments in  this  connection  (cf .,  further,  OK,  i.  898  f .,  and  the  previous  notes 
4,  5).  As  to  the  relation  of  the  narratives  of  Leucius  and  Clement,  cf.  Forach. 
▼L  201-204. 

7.  (P.  179).  Iren.  iii.  11.  1  :  *'  Banc  fidem  annuntians  Joannes,  domini 
discipulus,  volens  per  evangelii  annuntiationem  auferre  eum,  qui  a  Cerintho 
insendnatus  erat  hominibus,  errorem  et  multo  prius  ab  his  qui  dicuntuc 
Nicolait®,  qui  sunt  vukio  eius,  quss  falso  cognominatur  scientia,  ut  con- 
funderet  eoe  .  .  .  sic  inchoavit  in  ea,  qu88  est  secundum  evangelium  doc- 
trina :  '  In  principio  erat  verbum,' "  etc.    Cf.  vol.  i.  515,  n.  4 

8.  (P.  179.)  That  John  was  the  last  of  the  evangelists  to  write,  cf.  vol.  ii. 
392  f.9  397-400.  This  supposition  involves  the  admission  that  he  wrote  in 
old  age.  After  a  life  spent  only  in  preaching,  he  came  at  its  close  to  make 
use  of  the  written  word  (Eus.  H.  E,  iii  24.  7).  Epiph.  Hobt.  Ii.  12  expresses 
himnftjf  most  definitely  :  bth  var^pov  avayKa^ti  r6  Sytov  irvwfJLa  r6v  *I»dvvTfPf 
wapatnvfuyor  tvayytkio'airBai  di  €vX4/3rtav  Koi  rairdvoifipoavvriPt  in\  r§  yrjpoKiq, 
aurw  nXitcia  {Mtrh  hij  (vwyrfKovra  r^s  iavrov  {mj£,  furh  rffv  dir6  rfjg  UaTpav 
iwopollop  rip  ^irl  KXovduiv  ytvoftimiv  Kaiirapot  koI  fitra  Uapit  Iri/  rov  dutrphltai 
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oMp  dw\  (Dindoxf,  dw6)  rrjs  *Kaias  dvayKd[€rai  inBifrBai  t6  cvayycXiov.     Cf. 
li.  8,  6  Sywg  *l{oavv7f$  fit0*   ^Xuciav   yrfpaXdav  invrpinrrai  icrX.      Ab   to   the 

detennination  of  the  date  of  the  exile  on  Patmos,  cf.  below,  n.  14 ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  strange  statements  contained  in  Honr.  li.  33,  cf.  Fon^,  ▼• 
35-43.  Not  one  of  the  Church  Fathers  (Irenseus,  Clement,  Origen,  Eosebius) 
says  that  John  wrote  his  Qospel  after  his  return  from  Patmos,  and  ther^ore 
after  the  completion  of  Beyelation.y^t  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Epiphanios,  there  is  a  whole  line  of  witnesses  for  this  statement :  (a)  A 
speech  delivered  at  Ephesns  under  the  name  of  Chrysostom  (Hontfauoon, 
viii.  8. 131),  which  Suidas  (cf.  nth  voco^  *l»dvinfs  [ed.  Bemhardy,  L  8. 1083]) 
had  looked  upon  and  copied  as  a  genuine  work  of  Chrysostom ;  (h)  many 
Liat.  prologues  to  John's  Gospel  (N.T.  Lat^  ed.  Wordsworth,  L  486,  490) ; 
(e)  two  treatises  ascribed  to  Augustine  (Mai,  Nova  pair.  BibL  i.  1.  381  ;  Aug. 
0pp.,  ed.  Bass.  iy.  388) ;  (d)  indirectly,  the  *<  History  of  Johi^"  which  was 
preserved  in  the  Syriac  (Wright^  Apocr,  Ad$^  L  00-64),  in  so  far  as  it  states 
that  John  wrote  his  Qospel  in  Ephesus  after  an  exile,  the  place  of  which  it 
does  not  give ;  and  (e)  Prochorus  in  his  Hiitory  of  th$  ApostU  John  in  so  far 
as  it  tells  us  that  John  dictated  to  him  his  Qospel  in  two  days  and  six  hours 
at  the  end  of  his  exile,  while  he  was  still  on  Patmos ;  however,  after  he  had 
left  behind  for  the  churches  of  the  island  a  copy  which  was  also  written  by 
Prochorus,  but  on  parchment,  he  brought  with  him  to  Ephesus  the  original, 
which  was  on  paper  (cf .  the  present  writer's  edition  of  the  Ada  Jo.  pp.  154- 
158)  xliii-1).  As  has  been  more  explicitly  shown  in  the  above  reference, 
there  must  have  come  a  confusion  into  the  tradition,  at  the  time  when  and  in 
the  circles  where  the  Johannine  origin  of  Bev. — this  record  of  the  exile  on 
Patmos — was  denied,  and  the  book  itself  wss  far  from  being  given  a  place  in 
the  N.T.  Canon.  Prochorus  puts  the  Gospel  in  the  place  of  Bev.  which  was 
written  on  Patmos,  and  only  through  an  evident  interpolation  is  there 
brought  into  his  book  a  supplementary  narrative  of  the  Patmos  origin  of 
Bev.  (pp.  oU.  184).  It  is  an  echo  of  the  original  narrative  of  Prochorus,  when 
min.  145  (Tischend.  N.T.  i.  967,  cf.  another  min.  by  Matthssi,  Evang.  Jo. 
1786,  p.  356)  and  the  Synopm  of  **  Athanasius  "  (Athan.,  ed.  Montf.  iL  808) 
admit  that  John  wrote  or  dictated  the  Qospel  on  Patmos,  but  published  it  in 
v/  Ephesus,  and  also  when  the  Chron.  pasch.^  ed.  Bonn,  L  11  and  411,  idly  talks 

of  the  lii6x«ij>oH  of  the  Johannine  Gospel,  which  was  alleged  to  be  still 
'preserved  in  Ephesus  (Ada  Jo.  p.  lix).  But  the  source  of  the  tradition  that 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  in  Ephesus  after  the  return  from  Patmos  can 
scarcely  be  any  other  than  the  legend  of  Leucius  (Acta  Jo.  p.  cxxvi  ff.).  It 
does  not  deserve  any  particular  credence,  because  Irenaus,  who  offers  very 
definite  statements  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Matt.,  of  Mark 
(iii.  1.  1),  and  of  Bev.  (v.  30.  3),  would  not  have  contented  himself  with  the 
more  indefinite  statements  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel — e.g.  that  John  may  have 
written  it  later  than  Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  that  he  may  have  written 
it  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus  (iii.  1.  1) — if  the  word  of  Papias  or  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  elders  of  Asia  had  furnished  him  with  more  exact  informa- 
tion. Not  only  Leucius,  if  the  present  writer's  opinion  in  regard  to  him  as 
above  stated  is  correct,  and  the  Syriac  history  of  John,  but  the  general 
tradition  agree  with  Irenaus,  that  Ephesus  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Gospel 
(as  to  the  Syrians,  cf .  the  writer's  Ada  Jo.  p.  cxxviy  Fonth.,  L  54  f.).    Also 
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where  only  Asia  is  spoken  of,  Ephesns  is  meant  The  fables  of  that  Syriac 
legend  and  of  the  Ada  TimoUm  need  no  farther  discussion  (^^^  i.  943,  ii.  38  ; 
Acta  Jo.  p.  cxzzriii).  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  apocryphal  statements, 
in  so  far  as  they  allow  that  John  in  the  writing  of  his  Gospel  had  at  hand 
and  took  into  account  all  three  of  the  synoptic  Qospels,  rely  upon  a  very  old 
tradition — a  tradition  going  back  to  the  teachers  of  Clement  (above,  n.  5) 
and  repeated  by  well  informed  people  such  as  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  24.  7-13) 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (Comm.  in  N.T.^  ed.  Fritzsche,  p.  19  f.). 

9.  (P.  180.)  We  lack  the  definite  testimony  of  Marcion  and  Justin  that 
thay  ascribed  the  Fourth  €k)spel  to  the  apostle  John  (cf.,  however,  voL  ii. 
3891;  and  with  regard  to  Justin  as  a  witness  for  the  apostolic  title  of  the 
Chnstian  writer  John,  below,  note  12.  The  Yalentinian  Ptolemaus  calls  the 
evangelist  now  'Ittaytn^r  6  yMidtfrrft  rov  KvpUw  (Iren.  L  8.  5),  now  dwotnroKos 
(Bp.  ad  Fhmffn  in  Epiph.  Hmr.  xxziii.  3 ;  cf.  OK,  i.  732  f.,  ii.  956  ff.).  The 
Yalentinian  Heradeon  (Orig.  tom.  vi.  2  tfi  Jo.)  designates  him  at  first  as 
6  paOtpTJSf  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Baptist,  and  classes  him 
directly  afterwards  among  the  01  dn6frrokoi.  This  view  of  Heradeon's  state- 
ment is  based  on  the  more  probable  limiting  of  the  fragment  by  Brooke 
{Teadi  and  Studi$$y  i.  4. 56X  which  Preuschen,  p.  109. 15  ff.,  ascribes  to  Origen. 
Also  the  Oriental  Yalentinians  (Clem.  AL  Epii.  s.  Tk^odotOy  H  7, 41)  call  the 
writer  of  the  prologue  apo$tle.  The  Alogi  certify  that  this  was  the  prevailing—  --  ^  I 
view  up  to  that  time  (see  n.  11).  Irenaus  regularly  uses  ^'daecipTe  of  the 
Lord"  where  he  speaks  of  John  as  author  of  ^^a-^foBpel  (m.  i.  1,  xL  1.  3, 
end),  and  also  at  other  times :  v.  33.  3,-aL|r28r5  (here,  however,  immediately 
follows  non  mAwm  JoawMm^  ud  d  aUoi  apodoloi  vid&rufU\  iiL  3. 4  [at  first  fuiS> 
r.  Kvpiov,  then  including  him  ol  diriWoXoc] ;  Epitt.  ad  Vidorem  in  Eus.  v.  24. 18, 
<*  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  and  the  other  apostles" — Can.  Mur.  line  9, 
fa/arH  (read  quartum)  evamgelMrum  Johannii  ex  ducipuiU,  We  are  then  told 
of  the  eonaoltation  which  John  held  with  his  condiieipuH  and  epUeopi  about 
the  writing  of  a  Gospel  (above,  note  6),  and  that  within  this  circle— evidently 
from  among  the  eondtBotpuU  of  John — Atidrecu  ex  apodolis  was  specially  noted. 
In  other  words,  John  too  is  an  apostle  as  well  as  Andrew.  In  fact,  the  only 
Christian  of  the  apostolic  age,  by  the  name  of  John,  of  whom  the  author  of 
the  fragment  knows  (cf.  lines  27,  49,  57,  69,  71),  has  already,  before  Paul's 
time,  been  a  holder  of  the  apostolic  office  (line  48) ;  cf .  OK^  i.  154  f.,  it  32  ff., 
48f.,  88f. ;  in  general,  cf.  Fortch,  vi.  72-78. 

10.  (P.  181.)  Irennus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  Can.  Mur.,  Hippolytus, 
Origen  statedly  cite  the  Qospel,  the  Epistles  (particularly  1  John),  and  Rev. 
as  the  works  of  the  one  person,  John,  without  finding  it  necessary  to 
characterise  him  more  definitely  {GK,  L  202  ff.).  It  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  statements  of  one  writing  by  means  of  the  others  or  of 
q)ecially  honouring  John  that  now  and  then  mention  is  made  of  the  identity 
cl  the  author  of  these  different  writings.  Thus  Irenseus,  iii.  16.  5,  in  con- 
neetiofn  with  a  citation  from  John  xx.  31,  says :  propter  quod  d  in  epidola  eva 
Its  tedifieaius  ed  nobie ;  following  which  is  1  John  ii.  18  ff.  So  Can.  Mur. 
(lines  26-34)  brings  to  the  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Qospel  the  evidence  of  his 
Epistlea,  i^.  of  1  John  i.  1-4 — ^in  fact,  it  presents  it  as  a  writing  later  than 
the  Qospel.  Hippolytus  (Contra  Nod,  15)  explains  the  name  Logos,  John 
L 1, 14|  from  B6v«  xiz.  11-13,  as  a  later  statement  of  the  same  John  (jbwofiits  i¥ 
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ri  dnoKokv^i  S^).  Without  expressing  this  idea  of  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  books,  Orig.  (torn.  ii.  5  in  Jo.)  makes  a  similar  statement  as 
to  the  identity  of  these  writers  (6  oMs  dc  *lc»dvviig  *v  r§  dn-oicaXv^t  xrX.}. 
Tert  De  FugOf  9 ;  Seorpiaee,  xii.,  takes  it  for  granted  that  Rev.  was  written 
before  1  John  (cf.  OK,  L  207).  Frequently  titles  are  given  to  John,  appro- 
priate to  his  different  writings ;  e.g,  Hippol.  De  Antichr.  36  addresses  the  Seer 
in  Bey. :  &  fuiKapu  'Iokivvi^,  dir<$(7ToXe  kcH  fiaBip'ei  rov  Kvpiou,  Clem.  PtscL  ii. 
119,  with  reference  to  Rev.  xxi,  uses  ^yi^  d«ro(rroXici;.  In  his  Quis  Dwes^ 
xlii.,  he  calls  the  exile  of  Patmos  *l«idvvrfs  6  dw6(rro\os ;  in  Strom,  iii.  106  he 
speaks  of  the  writiir  of  Rev.  as  6  irpo<l>riTri9 ;  Orig.  torn.  ii.  5  in  Jo.  refers  to 
him  as  6  dir6(rro\ot  ical  6  cvoyycXurr^r,  rf^ri  ^  Kok  dih  r^r  diroicaXv^«»ff  jccu 
vrpof^rynis.    For  Other  examples,  cf.  OK^  L  206  A.  2 ;  Forzck.  vi.  210  A.  2. 

11.  (P.  181.)  With  regard  to  the  Alogi  and  the  further  related  critical 
attempts  of  Caius  of  Bomo^  cf.  OK,  i  220-262,  ii.  967-891 ;  PRE^^  L  386. 
Before  Epiphanius  gave  the  Alogi  their  name  they  were  called  17  aip&rts^ 
17  diro^SoXXovera  *l»dvvw  rhf  filffXaw  (Epiph.  Hcer.  IL  3).  Inasmuch  as  these 
and  similar  designations  by  Epiphanius  occur  repeatedly  (ed.  Dindorf,  iL 
452.  9, 19-21,  453.  6,  501.  30),  and  Epiphanius  himself,  reflecting  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  exactly  whether 
only  the  Gospel  and  Bev.  or  also  the  Epistles  are  to  be  understood  by  it  (rdxa 
de  Koi  rhs  iiriarokdt,  §  34 ;  cf.  §  35^  we  may,  therefore,  be  sure  that  this 
expression  had  been  used  by  Hippolytus,  whose  writing  against  the  two-and- 
thirty  heresies  was  a  source  for  both  Epiphanius  and  Philaster  (Hobt.  xxx.). 
But  since  Hippolytus,  to  judge  from  those  who  depended  upon  him  for  their 
information,  and  from  the  title  of  his  writing  vire^  rov  Kara  Iwdwvriv  cvoyyeXiov 
Koi  dwoKakinfrtntf  discussed  only  the  critical  arguments  of  the  Alogi  directed 
against  these  two  principal  works  of  John,  it  ia  likely  that  he  did  not  originate 
the  expression  '*  Uie  books  of  John,"  but  found  it  in  his  opponents'  writings. 
The  Alogi  themselves  stated :  ''the  books  of  John  are  not  by  John,  but  by 
Cerinthus,  and  are  not  worthy  to  be  in  the  Church  "  (Dindorf,  pp.  452. 9, 20  f .), 
and  further  declared  that  "  his  books  do  not  agree  with  the  other  apostles  ^ 
(p.  453.  6).  By  the  latter  expression  they  testify  that  the  John  around  whose 
books  the  discussion  gathers  was  an  apostle.  Epiphanius  (p.  451. 16)  observes 
quite  truly  that  ''they  know  that  he — ^the  alleged  John — ^belonged  to  the 
number  of  the  apostles."  They  indicate  the  books  individually  with  sufficient 
exactness  :  r^  tvayyiKiov  r&  cir  Svona  *Io»dvpov  ^cvdcrat  (p.  474. 18) ;  or  Xiyovm 
r6  Kctrh  *lmdpvriv  cvoyyAcov  ddioBerov  dvai  (p.  475.  7),  also  6  *l»dvvfis  (i.e.  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Qospel,  who  passed  himself  off  as  John),  ^^cudcrat 
(p.  479.  6) ;  ri  fu  <»<^€Xf  i  ^  dvoKaXinftit  'ladvvou  (p.  499.  7).  That,  in  rejecting 
the  "  books  of  John,''  they  could  not  ignore  his  Epistles,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  known  in  the  country  and  in  the  time  of  the  Alogi  under 
the  name  of  John  (below,  note  15).  This  is  verified  also  in  the  Can.  Mur.  line 
26  ff. ;  for  in  the  passage  after  the  harmony  of  the  four  QoBpels  is  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  assertion  of  the  Alogi  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  inconsistent 
with  the  other  three,  the  positive  testimony  to  its  author  in  1  John  L  1-4  is 
defended  as  one  well  warranted  and  by  no  means  surprising.  The  Alogi 
urged,  as  Dionysius  did  later  in  regard  to  Bev.  (Eus.  H.  E.  vii.  26.  6-11),  that 
this  strong  self-attestation  was  a  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  genuineness 
of  1  John  {QK^  ii.  45-52,  136).    Caius  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  28:  2  says  of  the 
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Mithor  of   Rev. :    KrjptvBofy  6  di    dnoKakwIrtiov   ms  viro  dvoa'r6\ov  fuydkov 
yrfpafifi4wmv  rtptn-okoyias ;  ^fiiv  a>f  di*  dyytXov  avrm  b€^€iyfjJvag  ^tvdofitvos  kt\. 

12.  (P.  182.)  Just.  DicU.  Ixxxi. :  kuX  ivtidri  (so.  codd.  read  h-i  di;,  al.  ?rt 
d^,  al.  ^wtirii)  Koi  map*  tjfuv  dvr)p  rts^  f  Svofta  'liXKivvrjSy  els  t&v  dvo{rr6k»v  rov 
XptOToVy  iv  airoKoXv^c  ytvofuvjj  avr^  X^^  ^  vouia'€ip  iv  'Upovtrakfffi  rovs  r^ 
iffurfp^  Xpurr^  vurrtwravTos  npo€<fj(fjTwv<r€y  koI  fura  novra  rriv  KoBokiKriv  kcX 
<FvycXoirr»  ipduai  aUnviay  SfioOvfioHibv  Sfta  wAvrnv  dvatrrcunu  ytvjitrtfrBai  jcoi 
xpiVor.    Cf.  Bev.  XX.  4-15 ;  GK.  i  660  f. 

13.  (P.  182.)  The  Asiatic  Elders  of  Iren.  iv.  30.  4,  v.  30.  1,  36. 1.  I» 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  antichrist,  y.  30.  1,  cf.  ZfKW,  1885,  3«-56l  ff.; 
as  to  the  older  witnesses  for  Bey.  in  general,  cf.  GK,  i.  201-208  ((Eput,  LugcL 
in  Eiis.  JJ.  J?,  y.  1 ;  Irennns,  Can.  Mar.,  Hippolytns,  Acta  mart.  SGiUit,y  Pasno 
PerpstucBy  Tertnllian,  Clement  and  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  the  Montanisto,  Melito  of  Sardis),  560-562  (Justin ;  cf.  above,  note 
12),  759-761  (the  Yalentinians),  794  f.  (the  Elders  of  Irenseus,  SibyU.y  circa 
150),  950-957  (Papias  and  Andreas  in  Ap,  [ed.  Sylburg,  p.  2,  52],  and  Ens. 
iii  39. 12  :  Barnabas).    With  reference  to  Leucius,  cf.  Forach.  vi.  197-201. 

14.  (P.  183.)  Iren.  v.  30.  3.  (The  Qreek  iB  rather  free,  rendered  by  Ens. 
H,  S,  y.  8.  6.  There  are  added  here  in  brackets  the  variants  of  the  Lat. 
version  :  ^/Actip  o^v  (jievovv)  ovk  diroKiv^vptvofttp  trepi  rev  6p6pMrog  rov 
*Avnxpunrw  diro<l>tuv6fi€VM  /3c/3auoriic«ff  (dn-ojccvdvyevoro/ifv  cv  rovr^,  ovde 
^paiMrucms  dvotJMyovfttBa^  ori  rovro  c^ci  r6  Svopa),  d  yhp  cdei  {tldvrts  Sri  tl 
<Brt)  dranfiav^p  rf  vvp  Kcupf  Krfpvrrta'Bai  roHpopa  avrcv^  hC  cKctvov  hp  tppiBrf  rov 
KOI  riyy  diroicf£Xv^ir  i»paK6roi,  ovbk  yhp  wp6  iroXXov  xP^^^v  iapoBtf  (Lat.  visum 
€tt\  dXX&  (rx€^p  twl  r^s  ^furipas  y€PfaSy  irp6f  rf  r Aei  rrjf  Aofieriapov  dpxrjt. 
In  accordance  with  Wettstein  (NT^  iL  746),  whose  interpretation  E.  Bohmer, 
UUr  Vf  «tM2  Ahfawkimgme^  der  Ap.  1855,  S.  31,  has  appropriated,  Irennus  is 
held  to  have  said  that  John  was  to  be  seen  on  earth  or  was  aUve  towards  the 
end  of  Domitian's  reign.  According  to  Iren.  ii.  22.  5,  iiL  3.  4,  however, 
John  had  lived  in  EphesuB,  not  until  toward  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  but 
until  the  times  of  Trajan.  There  is  also  no  proof  needed  to  show  that  4»pd3rj 
is  to  be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  as  IwpaK&rot.  According  to  his 
oommentary  on  Bev.,  Dionysius  Barsalibi,  who  had  at  hand  writings  of 
Hippolytns  not  possessed  by  us,  this  author  was  of  the  same  mind  aa  Irensdus 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Bev. ;  cf.  J.  Qwynn,  Rermathena, 
vii.  (1889)  p.  146.  The  extant  writings  of  Hippolytus,  however,  offer  no 
eonfirmation  of  this  view.  He  simply  says  {De  Antichr,  36)  that  Bome,  that 
is  to  say,  the  emperor,  had  brought  about  the  banishment  of  John  to  Patmos. 
Also  Grig.  tom.  xvi.  6  in  Mi,  does  not  dare  to  name  a  definite  emperor, 
because  in  Bev.  i.  9  none  is  named.  Cf.  Forsck.  vi  199  f.  In  the  legend  of 
the  young  man  saved  by  John  (Clem.  Quis  Dms^  xliL),  no  emperor,  indeed, 
is  named,  though  Domitian  certainly  is  meant ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  John 
is  Tepreeented  as  a  very  old  man ;  and,  secondly,  the  return  from  the  exile  is 
doeely  connected  with  the  death  of  the  tyrant  {%,€,  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
banished  him).  This  presupposes  the  change  in  affiiirs  at  the  passing  of  the 
nde  from  Domitian  to  Nerva.  Cf.  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  1  f . ;  Yictorinus  on  Bev. 
X.  11  (cf.  what  immediately  follows) ;  Lact.  De  Mori,  Persec.  3 ;  Eus.  /f.  E, 
iii.  20. 10.  The  exile  on  Patmos  and  the  writing  of  Bev.  are  assigned  expressly 
to  the  time  of  Domitian  by  Victorinus  in  Apoc  (Migne,  y.  coL  333) ;  Eus. 
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H.  E.  uL  18. 1 !.,  20.  11, 23. 1 ;  Chron,  ad  a,  Ahrah,  2109  and  2113  (caationa 
only  in  regard  to  Rev.,  whose  genuineness  he  doubted) ;  Jerome,  Vir,  lU, 
ix. ;  corUra  Jovin.  i.  26 ;  pseudo-Chrys.  in  the  discourse  (lljiEfflLtfaucon,  viii. 
2.  131)  referred  to  above,  p.  198.  Yictorinua  of  Pettan,  circa  300,  remarked 
{loc,  dt.)  in  Apoc,  z.  11 :  **  Hoc  dicit  propterea  quod,  quando  h»c  Joannes  vidit, 
erat  in  insula  Pathmos  in  metallo  damnatus  a  Domitiano  Oseeare.  Ibi  ergo 
vidit  apocalypsin.  Et  cum  jam  senior  putaret,  se  per  passionem  acceptunim 
receptionem,  interfecto  Domitiano  judicia  eius  soluta  sunt,  et  Joannas  de 
metallo  dimissus  sic  postea  tradidit  hane  eandem,  quam  acceperat  a  deo, 
apocalypsin.**  The  pubUcatian  of  Bev.  after  the  return  from  Patmos  is 
referred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  renewed  prophecy  given  in  Bev.  x.  11. 
Clearly  Yictorinus  follows  here  an  older  narrative.  In  comparison  with  this, 
EpiphaniuB  appears  entirely  innocent  of  the  old  tradition  and  lacking  sound 
intelligence  when  (Hasr,  11. 12,  33)  he  places  the  exile,  the  writing  of  Bev., 
and  the  return  from  Patmos  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (41-64),  and  at  the  same 
time  (IL  12)  makes  John  at  ninety  years  of  age  write  his  €k)spel  ''after  the 
return  from  Patmos."  To  be  sure,  he  seeks  in  some  degree  to  adjust  the 
contradiction  between  this  statement  of  John's  age  and  the  name  of  the 
emperor  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lived  out  his  exile  and  returned, 
since  he  introduces,  or  seems  to  introduce,  a  considerable  number  of  jetas  of 
residence  in  Ephesus  between  the  return  from  Patmos  and  the  writing  of  the 
Gospel  (above,  p.  197,  n.  8).  The  contradiction,  however,  is  but  poorly 
veiled,  for  no  sensible  man  will  use  the  words  ''  after  the  return  from  Patmos, 
which  occurred  under  Claudius,"  to  fix  chronologically  an  event  whidi, 
according  to  the  statement  of  John's  age,  and  according  to  the  old  tradition, 
happened  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Claudius.  Of  still  less  value  is 
the  opinion  of  Can.  Mur.  line  48 — an  opinion  only  incidentally  expressed  and 
as  self-evident — that  John,  who,  in  comparison  with  Paul,  was  the  older 
Apostle  (Gal.  i.  17),  also  wrote  the  messages  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia 
before  Paul  wrote  his  letters  to  the  seven  Churches.  Cf.  OK^  ii.  70.  The 
oft-mentioned  Syriac  History  of  John^  which  knows  nothing  of  Bev.  and  does 
not  name  Patmos,  represents  John  as  banished  by  Nero  and  again  set  free  by 
him  (Wright,  i.  60  ff.).  Prochorus  transfers  the  exile  on  Patmos  to  the  time 
of  Tn^jan  or,  according  to  another  reading,  of  Hadrian  (cf.  the  writer's 
Acta  Jo.  pp.  45,  46,  173,  xxii,  cxxv).  To  the  emperor  under  whom  John 
again  received  his  freedom,  he  gives  no  name  at  all  (p.  151).  An  indirect 
witness  for  the  tradition  supported  by  Irenseus  is  furnished  by  the  opinion 
which  repeatedly  crops  out,  that  Bev.  is  the  last,  or  one  of  the  last,  writings 
of  John  and  of  the  N.T.  This  is  the  view  of  Hippolytus,  when  he  conceives 
of  Bev.  as  written  later  than  the  Gospel  (above,  p.  197,  n.  10).  Furthermore, 
the  employment  of  Bev.  xxii.  18  f.  to  express  the  thought  that  it  jb  sacrOege 
to  add  anything  to  the  holy  record  of  the  N.T.  revelation  as  of  equal  worth, 
seems  to  presuppose  that  Bev.  in  the  last  apostolic  writing.  Cf.  Anonym. 
Contra  Montan,  in  Eus.  H,  E.  v.  16.  3 ;  Iren.  iv.  33.  8,  v.  30. 1 ;  Tert  Contra 
Hermog.  xxii. ;  OK,  i.  112  ff. 

15.  (P.  184.)  According  to  Eus.  H,  E.  iii.  39. 16,  Papias  is  witness  for 
1  John  (cf.  vol.  ii.  185  f.,  n.  1).  It  is  very  significant  that  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  Eusebius  (cf.  ThIA>,  1893,  col.  472),  already  known  to  Ephrem,  and 
consequently  originating  at  Uie  latest  about  360,  freely  renders  this  passage : 
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'*Tlii8  writer  makes  use  of  Papias  as  witness  (for  portions)  of  the  letters  of 
John  and  of  Peter."  By  this  there  would  not  perhaps  be  meant  several 
letters  of  John  and  of  Peter ;  but  the  Syrian,  who  knew  or  recognised  only 
the  one  letter  of  John  and  the  one  of  Peter,  included  these  both  in  one 
pluraL  The  designation  of  Christ  as  aMf  tj  oXij^cca  in  th^  preface  of  Papias 
(Eos.  H,  E.  iii.  39.  3,  cf.  ^  ovroaX^^cui  in  Orig.  torn,  vi  Sin  Jo.)  reminds  one 
▼erj  strongly  of  3  John  12.  Polycarp*s  statement  (cui  Phil,  vii. :  tras  yap  ht 
hw  fttf  Sfuikoyj  *lfja'cvv  Xpurrhv  cv  crapxl  i\ri\o$fv<Uy  dvrixpurros  iartv)  has  a 
much  clearer  connection  with  2  John  7  than  with  1  John  iv.  2  f .  On  this 
point,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  similarity  of  Barnabas  to  the  Epistles  of 
John,  cf.  (?Jr,  L  906  f. 

16.  (P.  184).  Concerning  the  method  of  citation  mentioned  on  p.  184  f., 
above,  cf.  the  examples  given  in  OK^  L  210f.  Even  by  such  a  learned  man 
aa  Origen  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  this  carelessness.  For  new 
examples,  cf.  tom.  L  23  in  Jo^  Kork  t6v  UavKov  .  .  »  ivrj  vp^  KoptvBiovt ;  just 
the  same  L  31 ;  further,  iL  7,  cV  r^  vp6s  ec o-o-oXovicelr.  80  also  i.  33,^^rr^ 
*I«<irvov  €irurro\ji  (=1  John  ii.  IX  besides  i.  22,  dv  rg  xa^oXtK^^ioroX^  6 
*lmeannft ;  Ambros.  «fi  P«.  xxxvL  (ed.  Bened.  i.  777) ;  Jerome,  ad  Eph.  vi.  6, 
ValL  vii.  667. 

17.  (P.  186.)  With  reference  to  the  Johannine  Epistles  in  the  Can.  Mur. 
lines  28-34,  68,  cf .  QK^  ii.  48-62,  88-96 ;  on  the  other  evidences  for  the 
Epistles,  cf .  L  209-220,  374  f.,  739,  769,  906  f . 

18.  (P.  186.)  In  the  matter  of  Origen's  witness  to  2  and  3  John  as  given 
in  Eos.  H.  E.  vi.  26.  10,  cf.  OK,  i  211.  For  the  testimony  of  Dionysius,  cf. 
H.  E.  vii.  26. 11.  And  for  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  himself,  cf.  H,  E.  iii. 
24.  17,  26.  3.  In  the 'latter  passage,  at  the  end  of  the  Antilegomena,  he 
mentions  ii  iwopafpfUvrj  d€%jr4pa  Ka\  rplrtj  *I»dvvovj  «rr€  roO  tvayytkiarov  rxryxd' 
powrcK  ffrff  ical  Mpov  6fi»vvfiov  tittivf.  Here  Eusebius  evidently  has  in  mind 
John  the  presbyter  who  was  discovered  by  him.  Bo  is  he  understood  by  a 
later  writer  who  quotes  from  him  (TUy  v.  2. 170).  But  in  the  passage  where 
Eusebius  communicates  his  discovery  of  the  presbjrter  John  (iii.  39.  6-6),  he 
makes  use  of  him  only  in  reference  to  Rev.,  just  as  the  double  tomb  of  John 
ai  Sphesus  is  employed  by  him  and  before  him  by  Dionysius  (Eus.  vii. 
S5. 16)  only  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  John  as  the  author  of  Bev.,  not  as 
the  author  of  the  shorter  Epistles.  Jerome  (F»r.  Ill,  ix.)  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  very  clearly  stated  hypothesis  of  Eusebius  regarding  the  presbyter 
John  as  the  author  of  Rev. ;  in  &ct  he  turns  against  it  the  material  offered 
him  through  Eusebius  and  the  mere  hints  which  Eus.  gives  (iii.  26.  3)  as  to 
the  boastful  assertions  respecting  the  Epistles  (Fir.  Ill,  ix.  after  the  dis- 
cussion of  1  John :  ^  reliqun  autem  duo.  .  .  .  Johannis  presbyteri  asseruntur, 
eoius  et  hodie  alteram  sepulcrum  apud  Ephesum  ostenditur ;  et  nonnuUi 
pntanti  duas  memoriae  eiusdem  Johannis  evangelistee  esse,"  etc.  Later  (Vir. 
JIL  xviii.)  he  infers  as  does  Eus.  (H.  E,  iii.  39.  4-6)  from  the  preface  of 
Papiai^  that  a  presbyter  John — a  different  person  from  the  apostle— had  been 
the  teacher  of  Papias,  and  continues :  ^  Hoc  autem  dicimus  propter  superiorem 
opinionem  (i.e.  Vir,  HI,  ix.X  qua  a  plensque  rettulimus  traditum,  duas 
posteriores  epistnlas  Johannis  non  apostoli  esse,  sed  presbyteri."  Jerome 
lioss  not  even  know  how  to  quote  himself  accurately.  Of.  v.  Sychowski, 
Eimm.  ali  LiUrwrhid.  8. 91, 107. 
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19.  (P.  187.)  James  stands  before  bis  brotber  Jobn  tbree  times  in  Matt., 
nine  times  in  Mark,  three  times  in  Luke.  Jobn  precedes  James  only  in  Luke 
viii.  51,  ix.  28 ;  Acts  i.  13.  Tbe  use  of  ol  (viol  or  rov)  Zc/Scdoiov  without  the 
proper  name  is  found  only  in  Matt.  xx.  20,  xxvi  37,  zzyii.  56 ;  Jobn  zxi.  2 ; 
beside  tbe  names  of  tbe  sons,  Matt.  iv.  21,  z.  2 ;  Mark  i.  19,  iiL  17,  z.  35 ; 
Luke  V.  10.  In  regard  to  John  as  tbe  youngest  of  all  tbe  apostles,  cf.  tbe 
writer's  Ada  Jo,  p.  czzzivf. ;  in  addition  to  this,  cf.  Tbeod.  Mope.  Comm.  in 
Jo.  (Syriac  ed.  Cbabot,  p.  3.  16). 

20.  (P.  187.)  Cf.  the  discussion  regarding  tbe  brothers  and  the  cousins  of 
Jesus,  Forsck.  vi.  225-363,  especially  338-341. 

21.  (P.  188.)  Mark  z.  35  represents  tbe  sons  of  Zebedee  as  tbemselvea 
presenting  tbe  request.  At  the  same  time  tbe  statement  (Matt.  zz.  20)  that 
their  mother  came  before  Jesus  with  them  and  was  herself  the  spokesman 
sounds  most  credible.  Mark  and  still  more  Luke,  who  gives  no  account  of 
this  incident,  leads  the  reader,  wh%  knows  the  story  through  tbe  sequence  of 
tbe  narratives  in  Mark  iz.  33-40,  Luke  iz.  46-55,  to  suppose  that  tbe  brothers 
were  very  actively  concerned  in  tbe  dispute  for  position.  According  to  Luke 
zzii.  24-34,  cf.  Jobn  ziii.  4-17,  the  dispute  was  renewed  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  Peter  also  appears  to  have  bad  a  part  in  it. 

22.  (P.  191.)  Iren.  iii.  3.  4.  In  regard  to  this  passage  and  the  entire 
testimony  of  IrensBUs  as  to  the  relation  of  Polycarp  to  John,  cf .  Foneh.  iv. 
269  f .,  vi.  72-78,  96-109. 

23.  (P.  192.)  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  5.  2  f . ;  Dmonstr.  w.  vi.  18. 14 ;  Epipb.  De 
Mens.  zv. ;  Hcer.  zziz.  7,  zzz.  2  (cf.  vol.  ii.  588  f.,  n.  3),  cf.  Tbeod.  Mops^ 
ed.  Swete,  i.  115f. 

24.  (P.  192.)  Iren.  iii.  3.  4  (as  given  in  Greek  in  Eus.  iv.  14.  6) :  kcu  tlfnv 
ol  dKTjKoares  avrov  (i.e.  of  Polycarp),  Sri  'loMivt'j;^,  6  rov  Kvpiov  fuiBtirift,  iv  r§ 
^E<f>€<n^  iroptvdtls  ^ovccurBai  jcal  Ih^v  Z<n0  K^piv^ov,  i(rjkaro  rov  fiaKaptlov  fjt^ 
\ova-dfi€VOSf  oXX'  cVetirdbv  :  **  ^vya>/jiev,  fiff  k<u  r6  /SoXovecbv  crvfiiriajf  tp^v  6rro9 
KrjpivOov  rov  rrjs  dXi/^ctof  ix^pov."  No  suspicion  can  be  attached  to  this 
narrative  of  Polycarp's,  traced  back  so  definitely  to  ear-witneaseB,  who  were 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Irenseus,  through  tbe  very  similar  narrativea  of 
Epipb.  HcBT.  zzz.  24,  in  which  Ebion  takes  the  place  of  Cerinthus  {GK^  ii. 
757).  If,  in  all  probability,  tbe  latter  account  goes  back  to  Leudus,  who 
wrote  earlier  than  Irenssus,  then  it  is  a  significant  confirmation  of  the 
historicity  of  Polycarp's  narrative.  Leucius,  who  was  at  least  connected  with 
tbe  school  of  Yalentinus  (vol.  ii  73,  n.  7),  and  therefore  not  so  greatly  out  of 
sympathy  with  tbe  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  although  be  was  anti-Judaistic,  has 
substituted  tbe  name  of  Ebion  for  Cerinthus,  which  he  has  probably  retained 
beside  it  as  "  Merinthus  " ;  cf.  tbe  writer's  Acta  Jo.  p.  czzzviiL  The  anecdote 
is  of  itself  not  possible  of  invention.  What  inventor  of  legends  would  re- 
present an  apostle  as  frequenting  a  public  bathing-place.  In  Epipb.  (op.  eit.^ 
one  can  read  how  offensive  this  story  from  a  secular  source  was  to  the  pioua 
taste.  But  it  could  not  even  have  been  invented  fifty  or  sizty  years  after  the 
death  of  John,  if  the  fact  was  not  established  that  Cerinthus  in  the  lifetime 
of  Jobn  bad  been  prominent  in  Ephesus  as  a  heretic. 

25.  (P.  192.)  Polycarp's  position  in  the  question  of  the  Passover  we  know 
through  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Vict,  in  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24. 16  (Fonch.  iv.  283-303,  where 
tbe  present  writer  believes  he  baa  contradicted  old  errors,  and  has  made  clear 
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£ar  tlie  first  time  the  real  factB  in  the  case) ;  cf.,  further,  Polyc.  Ep,  ad  Vid.  in 
Sob.  H.  E,  v.  24. 1-8. 

26.  (P.  183.)  Of  the  narrativea  regarding  John  which  cannot  be  traced 
nearer  to  their  soarcea,  the  one  that  claims  special  confidence  is  in  Clement 
(QiiM  Div,  xliLX  beginning  with  the  words,  SiKowov  fivBov^  ov  fAv6ov  dKka  tvra 
X^yov  ircpl  *lt^vvw}  mv  avwrr^Kov  vapa^€^fUvov  Koi  fivrfftjj  v€<fnj\ayiUvov^  not 
poorly  rendered  by  Herder  in  the  legend,  '<  Der  gerettete  Jungling,"  cf.  Ada 
Jo.  p.  cxl  ff. ;  Faneh.  yL  16-18,  199.  Farther  seems  genuine  what  Jerome 
on  Qal.  yi.  10  (YaU.  yii.  628  f .,  at  all  events  according  to  one  of  the  Qreeka 
named  on  p.  370,  probably  according  to  Origin)  related  of  the  decrepit  John, 
who,  brought  by  his  diBciples  into  the  assembly,  could  utter  nothing  but  the 
ever  repeated  word  FUioU^  diligite  aUerutrwm,  So  the  story  of  John  playing 
with  the  partridge,  though  originating  with  Leucius,  has  nothing  made  up 
about  it  {Ada  Jo,  pp.  czzzvi,  190).  The  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  at 
EphesuB  through  the  agency  of  John,  which  is  testified  to  by  ApoUonius  (in 
Sua.  V.  18.  14)  in  the  year  197,  is  perhaps  identical  with  >the  interesting 
account  Ada  Jo.  pp.  188. 33-190.  2,  and  also  p.  cxxxvi. 

27.  (P.  193.)  The  expression  concerning  the  death  of  John  at  Ephesus, 
wap4futP€  aurotf  fi^xpi  t&v  TpcSavov  xpc$yo>v,  twice  used  by  Irenseus  (ii.  22. 5,  iiL 
3. 4),  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  similar  assertion  in  regard  to  Poly- 
carp  (also  in  iiL  3.  4),  allows  of  no  other  conception  than  that  of  a  natural 
death.  When  at  this  same  time  Polycrates  (Eus.  iii  31.  3,  v.  24.  3)  writes, 
fc  d^  col  *l»&9W7it  6  iv\  rb  ar^os  rev  Kvpiov  dpajrea-^Vy  tg  ryevrjOrf  Uptvs  t6 
viraHum  9rc^pcjc«^  Ktii  fidprvs  Ktii  McuTKcikos^  o&ros  hf  *Yf^iat^  KtKoifujraif  he 
characteriaeB  John,  in  the  fird  place,  according  to  John  idii.  25,  as  the 
Evangelist ;  ieconHy,  as  the  high  priest  (as  Epiph.  Hosr.  zziz.  4,  Ixxviii.  14, 
characterises  the  Lord's  brother  James,  an  idea  which  probably  arose  in  con- 
neeticn  with  the  priestly  origin  of  Mary  and  Salome  ;  cf .  above,  p.  87) ;  thirdly y  /^ 
as  a  witness  and  teacher,  both  of  which  he  was  in  all  the  writings  that  bear " 

his  name,  as  well  as  in  his  preaching  (John  i.  14,  xix.  d5^xzr.2^;  1  John 
1 1-4,  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  L  2  ;  cf .  FwwSi^  vL  208-214),  That  Polycrates  could  have 
thofu^t  of  ft6pTvg  in  the  sense  of  mar]?|nr,  as  he  directly  afterwards  uses  it  of 
Poljcarp  and  Thraseas,  is  imprq^uible  also,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two, 
he  tpouM  have  placed  the  fiKprvs  as  designating  the  manner  of  John's  death 
directly  after  the  other  titles.  Otherwise  he  must  have  seen  a  martyrdom 
perbape  in  the  banishment  to  Patmos,  Rev.  L  9.  That  prophecy  regarding 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  which  is  given  in  Mark  x.  38  f..  Matt.  xx.  22  f.,  and 
which  was  fulfilled  literally  only  in  the  case  of  James,  gave  early  oppor- 
tunity for  explanatory  interpretations,  providing  a  Lat.  fragment  under  Poly- 
carp's  name  were  genuine  {Pair.  Ap,  iL  171,  with  the  necessary  emendation 
Ada  Jo,  p.  cxix).  At  all  events,  such  interpretations  were  forthcoming  from 
Qriigen  and  many  later  than  he.  On  the  other  hand,  this  prophecy  also  gave 
riae  to  the  invention  of  the  legend  regarding  the  immersion  of  John  in  boil- 
ing oil  and  his  drinking  a  cup  of  poison  (Ada  Jo,  pp.  cxvi-cxxii).  All  this, 
and  especially  the  silence  of  Irenieus,  who  had  in  his  possession  the  work  of 
Fapiai^  would  be  incomprehensible  or  rather  impossible,  if,  as  has  been  often 
fiMWTifaitioi?^  Papiaa  had  stated  that  the  apostle  John  had  been  killed  by  the 
Jewa»  In  one  paosage  of  the  Chronicle  of  Georgios  Hamartolos,  about  860, 
when^  according  to  all  other  manuscripts,  he  testifies  to  the  peaceful  death  of 
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John  (itf  tlprfwrj  avtirava'aTo\  a  single  MS.  has  the  direct  contraryi  putprvpUm 
KonfiiuToiy  and  adds  to  this  further  that  Papias  says  of  John,  in  the  aecond 
hook  of  his  work,  ore  vir6  *lovdawv  avjipiOri^  hj  which  the  prophecy  of  Mark 
X.  39  was  fulfilled  in  regard  to  him  aa  well  as  in  regard  to  hia  brother  James 
(Qeorg.  Hamart.,  ed.  Muralt^  p.  336,  prsef .  zvii.  f . ;  Nolte,  ThQSc,  1862,  8. 
466  £.)•  D«  Boor,  TU^  ▼.  2. 170,  has  published  from  a  collection  of  extracts, 
essentially  the  same  thing  in  this  form  :  TLanias  iv  rf  hwrip^  Xdy^  Xfyc*  ori 
*\t^cafvifs  6  BtoK&yof  koX  'IdKmfios  6  ad€X<^(  avrov  vir6  *lcvd€d»v  avgpiBtivaw, 
That  this  MS.  of  Qeorgios  is  interpolated  at  this  place,  is  just  as  certain  aa 
that  in  the  second  book  of  Papias  there  must  have  been  something  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  two  extracts  (cf.  De  Boor,  177  ff.).  We  do  not  poasesa 
the  text.  Just  after  this  place  the  interpolator  of  Qeorgios  has  reproduced  a 
passage  from  Orig.  tom.  xvL  6  in  Ml,  most  inexactly  and  with  absolute  in- 
correctness. The  second  excerptor  shows  by  6  &9oK6yos  that  he  is  not  quoting 
the  words  of  Papias.  That  which  is  common  to  both,  namely,  *lma»¥ift  vir^ 
'lovdiUMv  dvffpiBrj,  will  remain  as  the  expression  of  Papias.  But  who  is  the 
John  of  whom  Papias  speaks )  Certainly  not  his  teacher,  the  presbyter  John. 
of  Ephesus,  or  an  apostle  John,  to  be  distinguished  from  him,  who  possibly 
might  have  been  a  martyr  in  Palestine  and  never  have  come  to  Ephesus. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Papias  knew  only  one  John  of  the  apostolic  genention 
(voL  iL  435  f .) ;  and,  secondly,  in  both  of  these  cases  the  silence  of  Irennus  and 
all  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  among  whom  Irenaus  ia  merely  the 
clearest,  would  be  incomprehensible.  The  question  must,  then,  deal  with 
another  John,  who  can  be  no  other  than  the  Baptist :  Commodianus^  AjpoL 
222  (JudsBi),  Joharvntm  docoUant^  jiiffulcwt  Zacfuuriam  od  onu :  Pteudo-Cypr. 
Adv,  Jvd,  2,  JohofMhem  intmnM^an^  Chritlum  dtmanttra/iiUm^  Still  more 
mistakenly  and  yet  just  as  certainly  does  Theop.  (Lat.  ed.)  In  Epv.  {Fand^ 
ii  66,  Text  and  Anm.)  say  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  Baptist.  Whoever 
thinks  it  improbable  that  Byzantine  excerptors  have  transferred  to  the 
Apostle  an  expression  of  Papias  concerning  the  Baptist,  let  him  read  the 
communication  of  Conybeare  in  the  Otuirdian  of  July  18,  18d4.  The  above 
mentioned  Yardapet  (above,  p.  196,  n.  3)  calls  Polycarp  a  *^  disciple  of  the 
Baptist/'  referring  to  the  much  older  Ananias  Sharkuni,  who  had  rightly 
called  him  a  ^'disciple  of  the  evangelist  John."  Cf.,  besides,  Aekt  Jo,  cxviii, 
and  more  in  detail  Fonch.  vi  147-151. 

28.  (P.  193.)  The  last  chapter  of  Leucius*  Acts  of  John  is  preserved  iot  us 
in  what  the  Syriac  version  and  the  Armenian  version,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  fifth  century,  have  in  common  with  the  Qreek  texts,  and  is  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  silence  of  those  who  possessed  the  book,  but  incidentally  alao  by 
their  positive  statements,  e,g.  Epiph.  H<Br,  Ixxix.  5,  cf.  Acta  Jo,  pp.  xciv-cxii, 
238-250,  also  p.  235 ;  ActaAp.  Apocr^  ed.  Lipeius  et  Bonnet,  iL  part  i  215. 
Augustine  is  the  oldest  witness  for  the  superstition  that  John  still  breathes  in 
his  grave  and  thereby  lifts  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  cf .  the  writer's  Ada  Jo. 
pp.  205,  xcviii,  cviii.  In  the  same  work,  cf.  pp.  cUv-clxxii  in  regard  to  the 
various  places  where  people  later  believed  him  to  be  buried,  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  thenu 
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§  65.  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  FOUETH  GOSPEL  TO 

ITS  AUTHOR. 

John,  whom  we  may  venture  to  call  the  author  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  did  not,  like  Matthew  and  Mark,  pre- 
fix a  title  to  his  Gospel.  Nor  did  he,  like  Luke,  write  a 
piefiace,  or  a  dedication  taking  the  place  of  a  preface,  in 
which  the  author,  addressing  the  first  reader  or  readers  of 
his  book,  discussed  the  presuppositions  and  purpose  of  his 
literary  work ;  since  what  is  called  the  prologue  to  John 
(John  i.  1-18)  is  an  introduction  of  an  entirely  different 
sort  But  in  two  later  passages  of  his  book  (xix.  35,  xx. 
31),  addressing  his  readers,  John  does  speak  concerning 
the  reasons  why  he  wrote,  and  in  the  first  of  these  of  his 
own,  the  narrator's,  relation  to  the  facts  which  he  recorded. 
The  occurrence  of  a  **  you  "  addressed  to  the  readers  in  the 
midst  of  a  narrative  in  which  there  is  nothing  else  to 
indicate  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  communication,  and  to 
which  no  dedication  is  prefixed  giving  it  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  a  letter,  is  something  unheard  of  in  literature 
(n.  1).  It  is  £^  language  of  the  preacher  addressing  his 
congregation.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  both  passages  the  purpose  of  the  written  narrative 
is  declared  to  be  the  upbuilding  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
leaders*  The  narrative  is  a  means  used  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  preacher's  end.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sermon 
addressed  to  a  definite  group  of  hearers,  or  rather,  since  it 
is  in  written  form,  a  definite  group  of  readers.  From  this  it 
follows  at  once  that  the  readers  for  whom  John  wrote  his 
book  were  Christians,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  and 
who  knew  himu  That  they  belonged  to  the  Church  is  in 
no  way  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  Christian  faith 
is  declared  to  be  the  goal  to  which  the  readers  are  to  be  led 
by  the  testimony  of  John.  For  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  frequently  to  speak  of  a  relative  unbehef, 
and  of  a  beginning  of  belief  in  those  who  in  a  general  sense 
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have  already  beoome  and  are  believers  (n.  2).  Further- 
more, the  language  of  the  Grospel,  especially  xx.  31,  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a  first  beginning 
of  belief,  but  to  the  strengthening  of  already  existing  faith, 
and  to  the  increase  of  the  blessedness  that  accompanies  liv- 
ing faitL  The  entire  character  of  the  book  is  against  the 
assumption  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  written  sermon  for 
the  conversion  of  persons  not  yet  believers.  To  address  as 
"  you  "  the  indefinite  and  unknown  "  public  "  into  whose 
hands  the  book  might  fall,  especially  a  Qentile  or  Jewish 
public  of  this  character,  would  show  a  lack  of  good  taste 
quite  unparalleled.  With  the  help  of  the  tradition  (above, 
pp.  179  f.,  194  f.)  we  may  define  the  first  impression  of 
xix.  35,  XX.  31  as  follows :  In  imagination  John  sees  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  or  all  the  Christians  of  Asia,  gathered 
about  him,  and  in  important  passages  of  his  book  he 
addresses  them  directly.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
in  written,  as  in  oral,  discourse  the  "  you  "  which  is  twice 
used  would  correspond  to  an  "  I "  representing  the  speaker. 
This  is  not  only  wanting  in  xix.  35,  xx.  31,  but  throughout 
the  entire  book,  and  the  question  arises  what  substitute  for 
it  was  chosen  by  the  author  who  was  known  to  the  readers. 
Omitting  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
supplement  (chap.  xxi.  §  66),  we  observe  that,  while  "  I " 
does  not  occur  in  the  prologue,  "  we,"  which  includes  the 
author,  is  used  three  times  (L  14,  16).  When  John  com- 
pares the  existence  of  the  Logos,  who  became  flesh  upon 
earth,  with  the  visible  appearance  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh 
during  the  flight  out  of  Egypt  and  its  descent  upon  and  into 
the  tabernacle,  he  immediately  represents  himself  as  one  of 
the  group  of  men  among  whom  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  flesh 
as  in  a  tent.  Consequently  he  was  also  one  of  the  men  who 
beheld  the  glory  of  the  Logos  shining  through  the  veil  of 
the  flesh  when  He  dwelt  among  men ;  and,  finally,  he  was 
one  of  those,  all  of  whom  had  received  from  the  fulness 
which  this  one  personality  held  within  itself  grace  upon 
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grace  (n.  3).  The  use  of  the  aorist  three  times  in  these 
statements,  the  subject  of  the  last  verb  and  the  object  of 
the  first,  make  the  writer's  meaning  perfectly  clear.  John 
does  not  regard  himself  as  simply  one  of  the  contemporaries 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  Jesus  who  saw  Him  occasionally 
and  heajrd  Him  speak,  but  reckons  himself,  just  as  clearly 
as  is  done  in  1  John  i,  1-4,  iv.  14,  among  "the  eye- 
witnesses from  the  beginning  " — ^the  disciples  who  believed 
on  Jesus  and  were  in  constant  fellowship  with  Him ;  since 
Jesus  had  revealed  His  glory,  not  to  those  who  had  seen 
some  of  His  wonderful  deeds,  or  who  had  only  heard  of 
Him  (ii  23ff.,  vL  2,  14,  26,  36,  xii.  37  fF.,  xv.  24),  but  to 
the  disciples  who  believed  on  Him  (ii.  11 ;  cf.  L  51,  zi.  40). 
To  this  circle  the  author  belonged. 

When  first  mentioned,  the  two  disciples  of  John,  who 
were  the  first  to  attach  themselves  to  Jesus  shortly  after 
His  baptism  (i.  35-39),  appear  without  names.  It  is  not 
until  later,  and  then  in  a  very  circumstantial  way, — ^when 
something  is  to  be  narrated  about  Peter, — ^that  we  learn 
that  one  of  these  was  Andrew,  Peter's  brother  (ver.  40  f. ). 
The  thoughtful  reader  asks,  *'  Who  is  the  other  of  these 
first  two  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  "  One  would  naturally  sup* 
pose  that  this  particular  evangelist,  who  is  the  only  one  to 
relate  how  a  group  of  disciples  was  first  gathered  about 
Jesus,  and  who  gives  details  about  more  disciples  than  do 
the  other  evangelists  (n.  4),  must  have  regarded  these  first 
two  disciples  as  of  equal  importance.  Our  wonder  is 
increased  when  we  read  ver.  41.  According  to  the  correct 
reading,  which  is  to  be  accepted  more  because  of  its 
originality  than  because  of  strong  external  testimony,  it  is 
stated  with  marked  emphasis  that  Andrew,  ih^  first  of  the 
two  disciples,  finds  his  own  brother,  which  implies  that 
after  Andrew  the  other  of  the  two  disciples,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned,  also  finds  his  brother,  whose  name  is  like- 
wise unmentioned  (n.  5).      To  everyone  who  can  read 

Greek  it  is  perfectly  clear  between   the  lines  that,  in 
vou  in.  14 
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addition  to  the  two  brothers  Andrew  and  Peter,  there  mnst 
have  been  two  other  brothers  who  left  John  and  became 
disciples  of  Jesus.  The  more  pecuUar  this  suppression  of 
the  names  of  the  second  pair  of  brothers  and  the  mere 
suggestion  of  an  event  which  clearly  was  of  importance  to 
the  author  seem,  the  more  imperative  is  it  that  we  ask  the 
reason  for  the  peculiarity.  In  all  four  lists  of  the  apostles 
the  two  brothers  whom  John  mentions,  Andrew  and  Peter, 
are  associated  with  two  other  brothers,  John  and  James, 
and  the  names  of  these  four  always  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  lists.  It  is  more  than  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the 
two  brothers  associated  with  Peter  and  Andrew  in  John's 
account  of  the  call  of  the  disciples  are  the  same  as  those 
who  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  without  exception  sustain 
the  same  relation  to  them.  This  enables  us  also  to  explain 
why  these  four  names  always  come  first.  They  were  the 
first  of  the  apostles  who  became  disciples  of  Jesus.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  all  four  of  the 
lists  Philip  occupies  the  fifth  place,  as  in  John,  and 
Nathanael,  who  is  sixth  in  John's  account — ^if  he  be  identical 
with  Bartholomew— occupies  this  same  position  in  the  lists 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  being  seventh  only  in  Acts  i* 
13  (n.  6). 

For  the  present  we  may  conclude  our  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  unnamed  brothers  in  John  i.  35-41  with 
James  and  John  by  calling  attention  to  the  further  fact 
that  these  two  apostles,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  the  other  tradition,  together  with  Peter  stood  closest  to 
Jesus,  and  who  are  distinguished  by  the  place  given  them  in 
the  lists  of  the  apostles  and  by  the  r61e  which  they  played 
in  Acts  (above,  p.  187  f.),  are  never  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Nor  is  their  father,  Zebedee,  men- 
tioned except  in  the  supplementary  chapter  xxi.  (ver.  2)  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen  (above,  p.  187),  even  their 
mother,  Salome,  is  designated  as  the  sister  of  Jesus'  mother 
without  mention  of  her  name.     How  are  we  to  explain  the 
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fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  names  of  this  family,  all 
the  members  of  which  were  so  dose  to  Jesus,  and  the  fact 
that  in  this  Gospel,  in  which  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  members  of  the  apostolic  circle  are  more  strongly 
brought  out  than  in  any  other,  there  is  complete  silence 
concerning  two  apostles  of  the  first  rank  ?  It  is  even  less 
possible  to  think  of  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers  in  John  i.  85-41  without  connecting  this  fact 
with  the  entire  silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  James  and 
John,  than  it  is  to  think  of  the  unnamed  brothers  among 
the  first  four  disciples  without  connecting  this  fact  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  James  and  John  among  the 
first  four  apostles  in  all  the  lists.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  assume  a  multitude  of  peculiar  accidents  and  to  admit 
that  the  facts  to  which  attention  has  been  called  are  a 
meaningless  puzzle,  we  must  admit,  as  the  result  of  a 
purely  exegetical  study,  that  one  of  the  two  disciples 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  i.  85  ff.  was  either  James 
or  John,  and  that  the  brother  whose  name  is  likewise 
unmentioned,  whom  one  of  these  found  and  brought  to 
Jesus  as  Andrew  did  Peter,  was  either  John  or  James. 
But  the  only  credible  reason  for  the  absence  of  the 
names  of  James  and  John  and  of  the  entire  family  in  the 
Fourth  Gk)spel,  is  the  aversion  of  the  author  of  this  book 
to  introducing  himself  by  the  use  of  "  I,"  or  by  the  use  of 
his  name,  into  the  history,  which  to  him  and  his  readers 
was  sacred — an  aversion  which  is  manifested  in  different 
ways  by  the  other  evangelists  and  the  author  of  Acts 
(n.  7).  It  is  the  author  of  the  book  who  introduces  him- 
self and  his  brother  without  mention  of  their  names.  The 
author  is,  or  means  to  represent  himself  as  being,  either  the 
unnamed  companion  of  Andrew  in  i.  85-89,  or  the  brother 
of  this  unnamed  person  not  expressly  mentioned,  of  the 
finding  of  whom  we  read  between  the  lines  in  ver.  41. 
Which  of  these  two  it  was  is  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  in  w.  35-39.     While  there  is  no  account 
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of  the  finding  of  the  brother  by  the  companion  of  Andrew, 
in  vv.  35-39,  it  is  either  the  account  of  something  the 
author  experienced,  or  a  skilful  imitation  of  such  an  ex- 
perience (n.  8).  The  unnamed  person  is,  therefore,  the 
narrator,  who  with  Andrew  followed  Jesus  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  former  teacher,  and  who  after  hours  of 
conversation  with  Jesus  became  convinced  that  He  was 
the  Messiah,  and  who,  like  Andrew,  but  somewhat  later, 
brought  his  own  brother  to  the  newly-found  teacher.  It 
is  easier  still  to  determine  whether  the  narrator  was  John 
or  James.  Not  only  does  tradition  unanimously  make 
John  the  author,  but  it  is  impossible  that  James,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  the  year  44  (Acts  xii.  2),  should  have  been 
the  author  of  this  Gospel,  which  was  certainly  written 
much  later.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  a  writer  of  a  later 
time  should  have  identified  himself  with  this  James  who 
died  at  such  an  early  date,  and  who  was  so  little  prominent 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  this  identification  should 
have  been  entirely  without  result.  The  author  was,  there- 
fore, John,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

Since  the  six  men,  whose  first  contact  with  Jesus  is 
narrated  in  i.  35-51,  accompanied  Him  on  His  journey 
to  Galilee  (i.  43),  and  are  represented  as  being  among  the 
witnesses  of  His  wonderful  deeds  (i.  50  f.),  it  is  self-evident 
that  wherever  in  the  further  course  of  the  Gospel  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  (ii.  2,  11,  12,  17,  22,  iii. 
22,  iv.  2,  8,  27-38)  these  disciples  are  meant,  or  at  least 
included.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  all  those  who, 
through  their  faith  in  Jesus  and  at  least  a  temporary 
attachment  to  Him,  are  distinguished  from  the  multitudes 
who  come  and  go  (iv.  1,  vi.  60-66,  vii.  3,  viii.  31,  ix.  27  £, 
xix.  38).  But  where  '^  the  disciples  "  are  spoken  of  as  the 
travelling  companions  of  Jesus,  or  His  regular  followers, 
or  His  companions  at  table,  it  is  made  clear  in  various 
ways  that  those  are  meant  whom  Jesus  had  appointed  at 
the  beginning  to  share  His  work,  whom  He  had  attached 
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to  Hiinseify  and  twelve  of  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be 
apostles  at  a  time  not  definitely  indicated  by  John  (n.  9). 
Where  individuals  belonging  to  this  circle  are  mentioned 
by  name  they  are  always  those  who,  from  the  other  sources 
we  know,  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  namely, 
Andrew  (vi.  8,  xii.  22),  Peter  (vL  8,  68,  xiii.  6-9,  2.4< 
36-38,  xviii.  10,  11,  15-18,  25-27,  xx.  2-7),  Phiji|r(vi. 
5-7,  xii.  22,  xiv.  8),  Thoinas  (xl  16,  xiv.  5,  ^^24-29), 
Judas  the  traitor  (vi.  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  11-^6-30,  xviii 
2-9),  and  the  other  Judas  (xiv.  22).  When  Philip  and 
Peter  reappear  in  the  narrative,  it  is  assumed  that  they 
are  already  known  from  chap.  i.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thomas  and  Judas  are  introduced  as  if  heretofore  unknown. 
While  Andrew  is  introduced  in  vi.  8  as  a  new  figure,  it  is 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  recalls  i.  40,  just  as  he 
recalls  i.  44  in  connection  with  the  third  mention  of  Philip 
in  xii.  21.  Attention  is  never  again  called  to  i.  35-39,  41, 
and  the  two  unnamed  brothers.  It  is  not  until  xiii.  23-25 
that  an  unnamed  person  belonging  to  the  inner  circle  of 
the  disciples  is  once  more  brought  into  prominence,  and 
then  again  in  xix.  26-35  and  xx.  2-10,  with  unmistakable 
reference  to  xiii  23.  One  of  the  disciples  reclining  with 
Jesus  at  the  table  occupied  the  place  at  His  right,  which 
is  explained  by  the  remark  that  Jesus  had  a  special  fondness 
for  him.  The  confidence  which  was  a  natural  result  of  this 
fondness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  disciple  arose 
from  his  place,  which  was  lower  down  and  removed  some- 
what from  the  Lord,  and,  leaning  on  Jesus'  breast,  quietly 
whispered  to  Him  the  question  about  the  identity  of  the 
traitor.  Who  is  this  disciple  for  whom  Jesus  showed  a 
special  love,  which  was  distinguished  from  His  love  to  all 
men,  and  especially  to  His  disciples  (xiii.  1,  xv.  9,  13),  not 
80  much  by  its  greatness  or  its  strength  as  by  His  special 
fondness  for  the  particular  personality  of  this  disciple 
(n.  10)?  The  answer  of  the  early  Church  always  was, 
"  This  unnamed  disciple  is  the  evangelist  who  is  identical 
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with  the  apostle  John"  (n.  11).  And  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how,  if  we  accept  the  identity  of  the  evangelist 
with  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast,  the  identity 
of  the  same  with  the  apostle  John  can  be  denied.  Accord- 
ing to  Matt.  xxvi.  20 ;  Mark  xiv,  17,  20 ;  Luke  xxii.  14, 
30,  no  one  except  the  twelve  apostles  took  part  in  Jesus' 
last  meal,  and  John  itself  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the 
apostles  whom  Jesus  had  chosen  for  a  special  service,  and 
particularly  for  the  service  of  preaching,  who  sat  with  Him 
on  the  last  evening  at  table,  and  that  the  only  person 
among  those  at  the  table  not  really  belonging  to  the  circle 
was  the  apostle  Judas,  not  some  admirer  of  Jesus  who 
belonged  to  the  larger  group  of  His  disciples  (n.  9).  In 
view  of  the  entire  agreement  of  the  evangelists  as  to  this 
point,  every  statement  to  the  effect  that  others  were 
present  at  the  table  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  priori  false,  and 
every  attempt  to  derive  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself  a 
conception  in  contradiction  to  the  more  explicit  testimony 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  is  to  be  regarded  as  making 
mockery  of  the  text  (n.  12). 

The  fact  that  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast, 
like  the  companion  of  Andrew  in  L  85  ff.,  is  unnamed,  is  to 
be  explained,  as  it  is  in  i.  35  ff.,  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
is  speaking  of  himself ;  and  what  in  the  latter  instance  was 
inferred  from  the  apparent  identity  of  the  two  pairs  of 
brothers  who  were  the  first  disciples,  with  the  two  pairs  of 
brothers  who  are  mentioned  first  in  all  the  lists  of  the 
apostles,  namely,  that  the  narrator  was,  like  his  brother, 
an  apostle,  follows  directly  from  the  situation  in  xiiL-xviL 
In  i  35  ff.  the  only  question  was  as  to  whether  John  or 
James  was  the  narrator,  which,  in  view  of  the  time  prior 
to  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  not  have  been  written 
and  the  unanimous  tradition,  was  decided  in  favour  of 
John ;  and  both  these  arguments  apply  in  case  of  the 
unnamed  narrator  in  xiii.  23  ff.  The  fact  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
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apostle  upon  whom  Jesus  bestowed  His  special  friendship 
must  have  been  one  of  the  three  most  intimate  disciples  of 
Jesus  (above,  p.  187).  If  for  reasons  already  mentioned 
James  is  out  of  the  question,  and  if  Peter  is  excluded 
because  in  John  xiiL  24  and  frequently  also  in  other 
passages  he  is  associated  with  the  unnamed  disciple,  there 
remains  only  the  apostle  John.  This  conclusion  that  the 
unnamed  apostle  in  ziii  23  ff.  was  John  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  John  xiii.  23  ff.,  xx.  2-10,  and,  as  wiU  be 
shown,  in  xxL  1-7,  20-25  also — possibly  also  in  xviiL 
15-18 — ^this  unnamed  disciple  is  associated  with  Peter, 
just  as  was  the  apostle  John,  according  to  other  tradition 
(Luke  xxii.  8  ;  Acts  iiL  1  flF.,  iv.  13  ff,  viiL  14  ff. ;  c£  Gal. 
iL  9),  even  before  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
who  was  the  third  among  the  intimate  apostles  of  Jesus. 

In  xix.  26,  XX.  2,  the  unmistakable  reference  to  xiii.  23 
makes  it  certain  that  the  apostle  John  was  among  the 
disciples  who  stood  near  the  cross  and  hastened  to  the 
grave ;  but  in  xviii.  15,  according  to  the  reading  supported 
by  the  strongest  evidence  (oXXo?  fjutOijTij^,  without  the 
article),  a  disciple  is  introduced  in  association  with  Peter, 
who  for  the  time  being  is  left  unidentified.  While  formally 
it  is  possible  to  assume  that  here  some  person  other  than 
the  apostle  John  is  meant,  the  analogy  of  xiii.  23,  where 
in  the  same  manner,  without  regard  to  his  earlier  reference 
to  himself  in  L  35  ff.,  the  apostle  is  introduced  as  merely 
one  of  the  disciples,  and,  afterwards  characterised  by  his 
special  relation  to  Jesus,  shows  that  this  assumption,  while 
possible,  is  not  necessary.  Certainly  the  unnamed  person 
in  xviii.  15  was  one  of  the  apostles,  since,  together  with 
Peter,  he  follows  Jesus  from  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
taken  prisoner  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest.  But  in 
Gethsemane,  as  at  the  Last  Supper,  only  apostles  were 
present;  and  of  these  Peter,  John,  and  James  were 
especially  near  to  Jesus.  When  it  is  further  borne  in 
mind  that  the  names  of  personages  so  little  prominent  in 
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the  narrative  as  Malchus  (xviii.  10),  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas  (xiz.  25),  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (zix.  38)  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  John,  and  that  nowhere  save  in  the 
passages  in  which  we  have  discovered  the  author  himself 
is  an  apostle  introduced  as  speaking  or  acting  without 
being  mentioned  by  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
anonymity  of  the  other  disdple  and  apostle  (xviii  15)  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  analogy  of  similar  passages  already 
discussed.  The  other  disciple  is  one  of  the  two  apostles 
whom  the  author,  from  principle  and  without  exception, 
introduces  only  anonymously,  i.e.  either  John  or  James. 
But  the  reasons  which  in  all  the  other  cases  were  decisive 
for  John  and  against  James  are  not  applicable  here.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  experience  related  in  xviii.  15-16  to 
indicate  that  it  was  that  of  the  author.  The  apostle  John 
could  have  learned  this  simple  incident  from  his  brother 
James,  or  from  Peter.  Nor  have  we,  as  in  the  case  of 
xiiL  23  (xix.  26,  xx.  2),  a  very  ancient  tradition — ^found 
as  early  as  John  xxi.  24— that  the  unnamed  person  in 
xviii  15  is  identical  with  the  author.  Cionsequently  the 
unnamed  person  in  xviii  15  could  have  been  some  person 
other  than  the  author,  namely,  the  apostle  James,  the  son 
of  Zebedee ;  and  if  anyone  prefers  this  assumption,  and 
thinks  that  it  explains  the  noticeable  absence  in  xviii.  15 
of  a  reference  to  xiii.  23,  which  is  taken  up  again  in  xix.  26, 
XX.  2,  there  is  no  decided  objection  to  this  view.  Not 
even  the  consideration  that  the  apostle,  who  alone  had  the 
courage  to  press  his  way  up  to  the  cross,  namely,  the 
evangelist  and  apostle  John,  was  probably  the  same 
disciple  who  ventured  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest, 
is  decisive  (n.  13).  But  hesitancy  in  this  one  instance 
about  deciding  which  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  is  meant 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  definiteness  of  the  conclusion 
based  on  the  other  passages,  namely,  i}hat  the  author  is, 
or  intends  to  represent  himself  as,  the  apostle  John. 

If  the  apostle  John  was  pot  the  author,  then  the  author 
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certainly  expresses  in  the  strongest  possible  way  his  inten- 
tion of  being  taken  for  John,  particularly  in  the  one 
passage  (ziz.  85)  in  the  narrative  where  he  imagines 
himself  among  his  readers,  and  addresses  them.  The 
account  of  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  is  concluded  by  the 
mention  of  two  incidents  connected  with  it — ^the  fact  that 
the  soldiers,  when  they  say  that  Jesus  was  already  dead, 
did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  those  crucified  with  Him,  break 
TTift  legs  ;  and  that  one  of  them  pierced  Jesus'  side  with  a 
spear,  and  that  blood  and  water  flowed  from  the  wound. 
That  the  last-mentioned  fact,  important  as  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  incidental  in  this  connection,  is  proved  by  the 
&ct  that  the  two  quotations,  designed  to  prove  that  these 
things  took  place  in  fulfilment  of  prophetic  utterances  in 
Scripture  (ver.  36  f.),  refer  only  to  the  fact  that  the  legs 
were  not  broken,  and  that  Jesus  was  pierced  with  a  spear, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  issue  of  blood  and  of  water  from  His 
side.  Nevertheless,  the  remark  which  the  author  inserts 
between  the  narrative  and  the  reference  to  the  prophecies 
which  it  fulfilled,  koX  6  iapaxm  fiefiapTvpffKev  /trX.,  refers  to 
the  entire  contents  of  w.  32-34.  Since  it  is  not  stated 
that  some  eye-witness  of  the  event  narrated  it  to  others, 
but  as  the  subject  is  "  Ae,  who  saw  it,"  i.e.  the  specific 
eye-witness  who  has  been  already  mentioned  and  is  known, 
and  since,  for  grammatical  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
contents,  the  women  in  ver.  25,  and  especially  the  soldiers 
in  ver.  32^  are  excluded,  the  only  person  that  can  be 
referred  to  is  the  one  man  who  remained  loyal  to  Jesus, 
who,  according  to  ver.  26  f.,  stood  near  the  cross  during 
the  last  moments  of  Jesus'  life, — the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
particularly  loved,  the  apostle  who  in  xiiL  23  and  in 
xix.  26  is  characterised  in  the  same  way.  The  readers 
here  addressed  would  have  recognised  the  well-known 
author  (above,  p.  207)  as  they  did  in  i.  35  ff.,  xiii.  23  f. 
(xviii.  1 5  f. )  ;  they  certainly  did  not  ascertain  for  the  first 
time  Ux  ^i^  85  who  the  author  was.     On  the  other  hand, 
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the  modem  reader,  farther  removed  from  the  author, 
learns  for  the  first  time  clearly  in  xix.  35  what  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  earlier  passages  only  by  inference, 
namely,  that  the  narrator  of  the  story  of  the  cross  and  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  are  identical  with  the  apostle  whom 
Jesus  especially  loved.  For  the  ^tuifnvpfriKev  relates  to  the 
testimony  given  in  the  written  account  that  precedes.  It 
is  possible  that  the  eye-witness  testified  to  these  things 
orally  more  than  once  before  he  embodied  his  testimony 
in  a  narrative,  and  that  in  this  passage  his  thought  em- 
braces both  the  oral  and  written  testimony.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  interpret  the  words  as  referring  to  any  oral 
testimony  whatsoever  without  regard  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  perfect  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  reference,  primarily  or  even  exclusively,  to  the 
written  testimony  that  immediately  precedes  (c£  L  34, 
iv.  18,  vi.  65,  xiv.  29,  xv.  15,  xx.  31) ;  while  the  presents 
which  follow  (ioTLv,  Xeyei),  and  the  statement  that  this 
testimony  and  word  in  question  are  designed  to  influence 
the  readers  addressed  to  believe  (cf.  xx.  31),  prove  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  testimony  which  has  just  been  laid 
before  the  readers  of  the  book  in  the  preceding  account. 
As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  author  did  not  write 
xix.  35  with  the  purpose  in  view  which  it  may  incidentally 
serve  in  our  case,  namely,  to  enable  his  readers  here  toward 
the  end  of  the  book  to  discover  his  identity — something 
which  could  have  been  done  much  earlier  and  much  more 
simply.  He  wrote  it  rather  to  make  his  readers  feel  that 
it  was  an  eye-witness  who  reported  the  facts  which  imme- 
diately preceded. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  second  and  third 
statements  which  follow,  each  of  which  is  connected  with 
what  precedes  by  icai.  According  to  the  regular  usage  of 
aXfjOiPo^  in  John — ^the  retaining  of  which  here  is  all  the 
more  reasonable  because  aXrjdi]^  is  used  in  the  same  con- 
text— the  second  clause  means  that  the  testimony  of  the 
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narrator  is  worthy  of  the  name ;  it  is  testimony  in  the 
fall  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  broad  sense  any  statement 
which  corresponds  to  the  facts  may  be  called  a  testimony, 
but  the  fuU  and  original  sense  of  the  word  is  preserved 
only  when  one  testifies  to  what  he  has  seen,  heard,  and 
in  general  experienced  (n.  14).  The  third  clause  goes 
farther,  and  says  that  the  witness  here  testifying  speaks 
the  truth,  which  would  by  no  means  necessarily  follow 
£com  his  having  been  present  when  the  events  in  question 
took  place,  and  that  he  records  this  truthfal  account  only 
in  order  that  the  readers,  like  the  author,  may  attain  to 
faith.  This  is  not  stated  directly  with  the  words,  koI 
aXfidri  Xeye*  kt\^  but  is  introduced  by  the  very  much 
disputed  phrase  Koteeiva^  olSev  or^  a.  \  Even  if  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  preceding  clauses  just  given  be  incorrect, 
it  is  nonsensical  to  claim  that  here  in  one  breath  the 
evangelist  claims  that  his  account  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  himself,  the 
writer,  from  the  eye-witness  who  is  absent  and  no  longer 
living  (n.  15).  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  author, 
instead  of  using  an  "  I "  or  a  "  we,''  that  would  include 
himself  (i  14  ;  1  John  L  1  ff. ;  Acts  xvi.  10  flf.), — ^which 
formally  would  be  in  better  keeping  with  the  "  you "  of 
the  address, — follows  the  same  course  as  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  and  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  (X^€t, 
n.  7).  Theoretically  this  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  use 
iioetvcs  of  himself,  the  writer,  or  of  "  the  writer  of  these 
things,"  as  he  might  use  o5to9,  or  avro?,  or  o  TotoCro?, 
which  in  a  discourse  where  the  speaker  uses  the  first 
person  of  himself  would  imply  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
"  I  "  (ix.  37,  cf.  iv.  26  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  3).  But  if  the  subject 
of  o2Sa  is  the  same  as  the  subject  of  li^iMprvfyqKev  and  Xe7€t, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  emphasised  by  the 
use  of  a  demonstrative,  and  thereby  be  given  a  certain 
contrastive  force.  The  idea,  however,  that  the  author 
himself  was  conscious  of  the  entire  truth  of  his  account, 
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or  of  his  statement  about  being  an  eye-witness,  would  not 
be  expressed  in  this  way,  but  by  avri^  olSev  or  (avriv) 
eavr^  avvotSev.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  understand  what 
value  this  appeal  to  the  author  s  own  conscience  would 
have  for  the  readers.  In  v.  31  £,  viii  13-18,  c£  x.  25, 
37  £,  xiv.  11,  they  had  read  how  the  most  guileless  of 
men  had  acknowledged  the  insufficiency  of  His  own  testi- 
mony to  Himself.  Consequently  they  would  not  have 
understood,  nor  could  they  have  allowed  the  exaltation  of 
the  disciple  above  his  master  and  the  proud  appeal  to 
his  own  consciousness  as  the  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  statement.  Therefore  it  follows,  both  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  passage  and  from  the  language  used,  that  the 
i/c€tvo<i  to  whom  the  author  appeals  is  another  and  a  higher 
one  than  himself.  But  it  would  be  only  an  empty  phrase, 
if  the  one  to  whom  he  appeals  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  his  statement  were  some  person  already  dead,  who  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  what  he  says.  Nor  can  God  be 
meant,  the  only  natural  expression  for  which  would  be 
6  deo9  olBev.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  Johannine  usage  for  iKeivo^:  to  refer  to  Christ 
(n.  16).  It  seems  even  more  natural  here  than  in  1  John  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  John  has  here  reached  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Lord,  and  He  is  the  one 
overshadowing  figure  in  all  the  preceding  narratives. 
John  and  his  readers  know  that  He  who  died  on  the 
cross  lives  in  the  world  above ;  nor  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion in  their  minds  that  He  who  in  His  earthly  life 
showed  such  wonderfully  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  (John  i.  42,  47  £,  il  25,  iv.  17  £,  vL  64-71), 
now  from  His  heavenly  throne,  to  which  the  cross  was 
only  preparatory,  knows,  proves,  and  judges  even  more 
deeply  the  innermost  thoughts  and  works  of  His  servants 
upon  earth  (Rev.  ii  2,  9,  18,  23).  In  the  second  place, 
as  indicated  by  the  address  to  the  readers,  John  imagines 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  congregation.    Here, 
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however,  the  Christians  of  that  time  knew  Christ  to  be 
always  invisibly  near  (Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  v.  4  ;  Rev. 
iL  1).  In  an  address  to  the  assembled  congregation,  a 
"Thou  knowest  that  I  speak  the  truth"  (c£  John  xxi. 
15-17)  directed  to  Christ  passes  naturally  into  the  assur- 
ance intelligible  to  every  member,  "  He,  the  only  one,  He 
who  is  exalted  fix>m  the  cross  to  heaven,  He  knows  that 
His  witness  on  earth  speaks  the  truth,  and  that  he  does 
not  here  testify  out  of  any  feeling  of  self-complacency  in 
order  to  represent  himself  as  the  only  faithful  witness 
among  the  apostles,  but  only  in  order  that  the  readers 
may  possess  the  same  unwavering  faith  which  he  himself 
enjoys."  Such  an  affirmation  has  the  force  of  an  oath. 
This  is  the  climax  of  all  the  testimony  of  this  Gospel  to 
its  author.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  why  John 
makes  so  much  of  this  testimony,  and  why  he  lets  it  culmi- 
nate just  in  this  passage  in  an  appeal  to  Christ,  as  the 
highest  witness  and  judge,  that  has  the  force  of  an  oath. 

The  exposition  of  the  actual  situation  is  of  itself 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  attempts  to  make  the  testi* 
mony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  refer  to  some  other  person 
than  the  apostle  John  (n.  17).  Those  efforts  are  fre- 
quently influenced  by  the  idea  that  the  author  refers  to 
himself  in  some  very  mysterious  manner.  Again  there 
are  others  who  think  that  between  the  attempt  to  identify 
himself  with  the  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  making  a  false  claim,  the  author's 
attitude  becomes  one  of  wavering.  To  the  extent  that 
this  opinion  is  based  upon  xix.  35  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground  of  its  own  weight,  even  if  the  preceding  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage  be  incorrect.  Since  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  at  the  very  moment  when  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  general  testimony  of  L  14,  he 
unhesitatingly  describes  his  account  as  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, the  courage  and  intelligence  of  the  author  should 
have  failed  him,  to  such  an  extent  as  no  longer  to  render 
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him  able  in  intelligible  language  to  say  to  his  readers 
that  he  himself  is  this  eye-witness,  or  that  he  is  someone 
else  who  received  his  information  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  eye-witness.  If  this  was  the  actual  relation  of 
the  author  to  the  apostle  John,  then  i  14  is  a  weak 
attempt  to  deceive  the  readers  as  to  the  real  facts,  and 
xix.  35  is  the  halting  confession  of  a  false  witness  who  is 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  rdle.  But  granted  that 
the  contradiction  between  i.  14  and  xix.  35  can  be  got  rid 
of,  by  proving  in  the  former  passage,  with  the  aid  of 
exegetical  art,  that  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  by  reading  into  xix.  35  the  clear  confession 
of  the  author  who  was  not  the  eye-witness  as  to  his  actual 
relation  to  this  person,  yet  the  consistent  silence  of  the 
Gospel  concerning  the  apostle  John  and  his  entire  family 
in  i.  35  ff.,  xiii.  23  ff.,  xviii.  15  ff.,  xix.  26  f.,  35,  xx.  2-8 
is  an  unsolvable  riddle,  or  rather  an  unreasonable  and 
purposeless  trifling.  If,  as  the  fact  that  they  are  twice 
addressed  would  seem  to  indicate,  the  autl^or  was  known 
to  the  readers,  as  the  writer  of  a  letter  is  usually  known 
to  the  persons  whom  he  addresses,  the  avoidance  of  the 
use  of  "  I "  and  of  "  we  "  in  the  narrative,  and  his  constant 
suppression  of  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  family,  is  not 
to  be  considered  an  aimless  attempt  to  create  an  air  of 
mystery,  even  less  so  than  is  the  similar  procedure  of 
Mark;  but  it  is  an  expression  of  that  sense  of  fitness 
which  in  various  ways  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  his- 
torical literature  of  this  time.  Christian  and  non-Christian 
alike.  Therefore,  the  only  question  is  whether  the  witness 
of  the  Gospel  to  its  author,  which  was  clear  to  the  original 
readers  at  once,  and  is  so  to  the  modem  reader  after  a 
little  reflection,  is  worthy  of  credence  or  not  The  testi- 
mony of  the  post-apostolic  Church  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
book  (§  64)  does  not  so  confirm  its  witness  and  correspond 
so  exactly  to  it  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  echo 
of  it;  for,  with  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
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composition  of  the  Gospel,  concerning  which  the  tradition 
of  the  ancient  Church  gives  very  definite  information,  no 
clear  testimony  is  to  be  derived  from  John  L-xx.,  of 
which  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
Ephesus  late  in  the  apostolic  age  might4m^  regarded  as  a 
reflexion. 

1.  (P.  207.)  Ab  fx>  addressing  a  person  to  whom  a  writing  is  dedicated, 
apart  ^m  the  dedication  itself,  cf.  above,  pp.  81,  86,  nn.  2,  10.  Concerning 
Jxut.  DtaL  vilL  czli.,  cf.  ZfKO^  yiii.  45  f.  As  a  rule,  such  direct  address 
occnxs  also  in  writings  at  the  beginning  of  which  there  stands  a  dedication, 
bat  in  such  cases  only  at  the  end  of  the  entire  writing  or  at  the  transition 
ftom  one  book  of  a  larger  work  to  another,  so  that  xx.  31  would  be  less 
striking  than  zix.  35.  The  address  zx.  31  is  not  without  example  even  in 
writings  in  which  the  preface  has  not  the  form  of  a  letter  of  dedication 
(Joe.  ViUk^  76 ;  cf.  Aid,  i.,  ProoBm.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  address, 
TTiT-  35,  Ib  unprecedented  in  historical  literature.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
paraUel  here  with  such  narratiyes  as  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Polycarp 
or  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  which  have  throughout  the  form  of  epistles 
(JPaJtr.  Ap,y  ed.  maior,  ii.  132, 162  ;  Eus.  H,  E,  v.  1.  3) ;  the  comparison  lies 
zather  with  the  Pomo  PwpetwB  (ed.  Robinson,  p.  62. 13^  which,  partly  in 
Jobannine  forms,  show  that  it  is  intended  for  reading  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Church  (pp.  61,  94).  In  other  writings,  as  in  the  pseudo-Oyprian  ad 
Naoaiiamum  and  dj$  Aleatoribui,  it  appears  from  addressee,  such  as  fratres 
dil6cti$nmij  that  they  are  not  treatises,  but  either  sermons  or  letters. 

2.  (P.  207.)  It  is  indeed  said  of  those  who  are  already  belieyers,  that  they 
came  to  their  faith  through  a  new  experience,  ii.  11,  22,  xx.  8,  or  that  they 
should  believe,  xi.  15,  40,  42,  xiiL  19,  xiv.  1, 11,  29,  xx.  24-29,  or  it  is  denied 
that  they  have  the  right  belief,  cf .  iii.  2  with  iii.  11  f .,  or  viii.  30  f.  with 
viiL  45-47 ;  also  iv.  41  f.,  48-^3.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  in  xix.  35, 
XI*  31  is  probably  to  be  read  with  *t*B  irMrrcviyre  ("may  believe*^,  not 
frurrcuffip-c  {**  shall  belieye'O)  ai^d  that  an  author  who  writes  x.  38,  tva  yvSrre 
Koi  yiv^KTfrff  is  conscious  of  this  difference. 

3.  (P.  209.)  The  comparison  of  the  Logos  appearing  in  the  flesh  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  Ex.  xiii.  21  f.,  xxxiii.  9  f.,  xl.  34-38, 
ia  warranted  not  only  by  the  word  itrKtivwrtVy  which  the  LXX  does  not 
employ  of  the  Shekinah  (it  uses,  indeed,  xarainci^vovy,  Num.  xxxv.  34; 
1  Kings  tL  13),  though  it  is  used  by  Aquila^  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  8,  but  also  by 
the  combination  of  the  conceptions  o-fci/yovv  and  ho^a^  as  well  as  by  the 
antithesis  of  the  hdni  ion  and  the  law  given  through  Moses  (yy.  14,  16,  17 ; 
cC  Ex.  xxxiy.  6,  29-35) ;  cf.  also  John  ii.  21 ;  Bey.  xxi.  3 ;  Ex.  xxxvii.  27 ; 
Joel  iy.  17.  Moreover,  the  metaphorical  use  of  o-x^vor,  2  Cor.  y.  1,  4,  and 
u^K^v^futy  2  Pet.  L  13f.,  for  the  body  may  have  occasioned  the  employment 
of  iTKTfpovv  in  this  place,  and  made  the  thought  more  intelligible  to  the  first 
readers.  The  circle  of  the  disciples  is  designated  by  ^a-K^vwa-ev  iv  ^fup  as 
the  Church,  in  whose  midst  the  glory  of  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  flesh,  as  in 
a  tabemade.   But  the  additional  vdvrtf^  yer.  16,  does  not  mean  an  expansion 
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of  this  circle  to  those  who  later  attained  to  the  belief,  among  whom  the 
Logos  had  not  visibly  dwelt — ^in  which  case  the  aorist  would  not  have  been 
adhered  to — ^bat  is  explained  from  the  contrast  of  the  many  who  received, 
and  the  One  from  whose  fulness  all  drew  as  from  one  single  source. 

4.  (P.  209.)  In  Matt.  iv.  18-22,  ix.  9,  x.  2-4 ;  Mark  i.  16-20,  iL  14, 
iii.  13-19;  Luke  v.  2-11,  27,  vi.  13-16  we  are  not  informed,  as  we  are  in 
John  i.  35^1  (o^  52  because  of  the  division  of  ver.  39),  of  the  organisation 
of  a  circle  of  the  disciples.  We  are  told  simply  of  the  call  of  those  who 
already  believe  on  Jesus  to  follow  and  work  with  Him  (vol.  iL  541  f .).  The 
Synoptiste  present  to  us  the  character  outlines  only  of  Peter,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  Judas  the  traitor ;  concerning  the  publican  among  the 
apostles,  of  whose  call  we  sire  told  (vol.  iL  506  f.),  as  also  of  Andrew,  very 
little  is  said.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter  (L  40-42,  vi.  68,  xiii.  6-10,  36-38> 
xviiL  10-27,  xx.  2-10,  xxL  2-22)  and  the  traitor  (vL  70  f.,  xiL  4-6,  xiu.  2, 11, 
18-30,  xviii.  2  f.)  are,  at  least,  as  prominent  as  they  are  in  the  Synoptics. 
However,  it  is  John  alone  who  informs  us  of  the  remarks  of  Philip  (i.  43  £,, 
vi.  5-7,  xiL  21  f.,  xiv.  8-10),  of  Thomas  (xi.  16,  xiv.  4  f.,  xx.  24-29 ;  cf.  xxi.  2X 
of  Andrew  (L  40  £.,  vL  8 ;  cf.  xiL  22X  of  Judas  the  son  of  James  (xiv.  22), 
indeed,  very  characteristic  remarks  throughout  (cf.  Luthardt,  Da»joh,  Ev*  i. 
78-119).  The  phlegmatic  character  of  Philip,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  he  alone  of  the  first  disciples  had  to  be  expressly  invited  (i.  43)  by  Jesus 
to  join  the  Twelve,  is  reflected  in  the  cumbrous  confession  (L  45),  especially 
in  contrast  to  the  brief  tlptiKafitw  t6v  Metnriop  of  Andrew  (L  41),  which 
expresses  no  less  exultation  than  the  tvprfKa  of  Archimedes.  Philip  doubt- 
fully makes  calculation,  while  Andrew  immediately  discovers  the  means  at 
hand  (vL  5-9).  He  does  not  venture  to  submit  the  wish  of  the  Greeks  to 
Jesus  until  he  has  consulted  the  more  courageous  Andrew ;  whUe  the  latter, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  first  mentioned,  is  ready  to  make  the 
request  of  Jesus  in  the  name  of  them  both  (xiL  21).  AJso  in  xiv.  8-10 
Philip  still  appears  more  than  the  others  as  the  doubtful  one.  It  would  be 
in  special  keeping  with  this  character  sketch  that,  as  Clem.  Strom,  iii.  85 
declares — ^probably  following  the  Gotpel  of  Philip — ^the  remark  given  in 
Matt  viii.  22,  Luke  ix.  60  might  have  been  directed  to  Philip  if  the 
apostle,  and  not  the  evangelist  Philip  were  meant  by  it  (cf.  OKy  ii.  766 ; 
Forseh,,  vi.  26,  158  f.,  161).  The  portrait  of  Thomas,  whose  name  John  alone 
translates  (xL  16,  xx.  24 ;  cf.  xxL  2),  speaks  for  itself.  Here  belongs,  too, 
the  &ct  that  only  John  gives  an  account  of  the  charactenstio  remarks  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  (vii.  3-lOX  whose  attitude  toward  Jesus  as  given  in  the 
Synoptists  is  not  at  all  clear  (Matt  xiL  46-50,  xiiL  55 ;  Mark  iii.  21  (1), 
31-35,  vi.  3 ;  Luke  viii.  19-20 ;  Acts  L  14),  and  that  he  as  well  as  Luke 
(i.  26-ii.  51),  through  important  information,  gives  character  to  the  picture 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (ii.  8-5,  xix.  25-27 ;  cf.  iL  12,  vi.  42),  which  is  entirely 
colourless  in  the  other  Qoepels.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  throughout 
his  narrative  he  calls  her  merely  **  His  mother,"  only  once  "  the  mother  of 
Jesus''  (ii.  1),  and  never  by  her  name,  which  Matthew  uses  5  times,  Luke 
(incl.  Acts  L  14)  13  times,  and  Mark  at  least  once.  John  lets  his  adopted 
mother  also  participate  in  the  anonymity  of  his  whole  family. 

5.  (P.  209.)     In  John  L  41,  ABMT^Xn  have  irpdroir,  also  one  of  the 
later  ooneetors  of  MS^S^y  and  a  few  minusQules,  among  which  are  two  of 
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the  Ferrar  group  (69,  346,  on  the  other  hand  not  124) ;  K^Lfaa  and  the 
masB  of  the  remainder  have  npSn-os.  So  aLso  Sh.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
much  more  to  gain  on  this  point  from  the  older  versions.  So  Ss  eliminate 
the  characteristic  passage,  ''and  one  of  these  disciples  of  John :  Andrew  was 
his  name,  the  brother  of  Simon  (Kepha,t  Sc).  And  this  Andrew  saw  Simon 
Kepha  on  that  day  (so  Ss ;  only  ^  Simon  Kepha,"  Sc)  and  said  to  him,"  etc. 
The  copyists  who  corrected  irp&ros  to  irp&rov  (K^  from  K*)  certainly  wished 
to  have  it  understood  not  adverbially,  but  as  an  accusative ;  because,  to 
designate  this  deed  as  the  first  that  Andrew  did  (cf .  Matt.  v.  24,  vii.  5 ; 
John  iL  10,  vii.  51 ;  Bom.  i.  8),  would  be  meaningless  in  a  connection  where 
nothing  of  the  further  action  of  Andrew  is  told,  and  a  closer  time  connection 
of  ver.  40  f.  with  w.  35-39  is  not  expressed  at  all.  Moreover,  the  accusative 
(cf.  Matt  xvii  27),  which  would  mean  that  Andrew,  as  the  first  of  those 
whom  he  found  or  of  all  who  were  found,  found  Peter,  is  impossible ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  hypothesis,  that  Andrew  had  received  and 
later  carried  out  the  command  to  seek  men,  would  have  no  support  in  this 
connection,  while  the  notion  of  Delff  (Gesch.  des  Bahbi  Jeaus,  1889,  S.  80), 
that  not  Jesus,  but  Andrew,  is  the  subject  of  cvpicrKct  ^tXin-n-ov,  ver.  43, 
merits  no  refutation.  But,  secondly,  t6v  Idtov  would  not  suit  such  a  con- 
nection ;  instead  of  this,  avroO  alone  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  read  npcoros.  But  this  finds  its  antithesis,  of  course, 
not  in  Philip  who  fijids  Nathanael  later  (ver.  46), — about  which  the  reader 
knows  nothing  in  ver.  41,  and  to  which  his  attention  is  not  called  in  ver.  45, 
— ^but  in  the  other  of  the  two  men  who  have  been  already  introduced.  As 
theJirH  of  the  two  disciples  of  John  who  had  followed  Jesus,  Andrew  finds 
hi$  brother  (cf.  John  xx.  4,  8 ;  Matt.  xxiL  25 ;  Bom.  x.  19).  In  this  way 
only  18  explained  the  strongly  accented  r6p  tdcov,  which,  just  as  irpw-os  here, 
and  as  tbu^s  everywhere  (especially  in  connection  with  tKaaros,  John  xvi.  32 ; 
Acta  ii.  8;  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  38),  is  intended  adversely  or  distributively. 
Each  of  the  two  men  finds  his  brother,  but  Andrew  as  the  first  finds  his. 

0.  (P.  210.)  In  regard  to  Nathanael = Bartholomew,  cf.  vol.  iL  524  and 
ToL  i.  31 ;  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  list,  cf.  vol.  ii.  622  f .  n.  1.  Spath 
(Z/WTh^  1868,  S.  168  ff.,  309  ff.)  wished  to  show  that  Nathanael  is  a  pseudonym 
for  the  author,  who,  however,  still  wishes  to  pass  for  the  apostle  John. 
Aside  from  xxL  2,  where  Nathanael  stands  next  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the 
author  through  the  use  of  this  name  would  have  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  reader  to  identify  him  with  the  nameless  disciple  of  xiii.  23  ff., 
etc,  and  especially  to  recogjiise  in  him  the  apostle  of  the  wholly  different 
name  of  John.  Th^.-nftine  Nathanael,  which,  according  to  the  O.T.,  the 
Talmud  (vol.  i  d!:)f  and  Josephus  (ArU.  vi.  8. 1,  xx.  1.  2),  has  been  borne  by 
Hebrews  of  all  times,  is  said  to  be  an  entirely  non-Hebrew  invention  of  the 
Qofl[pel,  a  Qredsed  (!)  form  of  Elnathan  or  Jonathan  (S.  324,  329  f .).  On  the 
contrary,  Hilgenfeld  {ZfWTh,  1868,  S.  460 ;  cf.  also  N.T.  extra  Can»  iv. 
(evangdiorum  secundum  Heb.,  sec  Petrum,  etc.)  119)  held  firmly  to  his 
theory  that  Nathanael  should  »  Matthias  of  Acts  i.  23.  The  Apostolic  Church 
Directozy,  which  counts  Nathanael  among  the  twelve  apostles,  agrees  in  this 
with  the  correct  interpretation,  while  its  distinction  of  Nathanael  and  Bar- 
tholomew is  as  nuschievous  an  invention  as  the  distinction  of  Peter  and 
Cephas  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  such  distinctions  {N.T.  extra  (km.*  iv.  111). 
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7.  (P«  211.)  In  regard  to  the  forms  by  which  the  authors  introdaee 
themselves  in  the  Gospeb,  the  Acts,  and  the  other  KT.  literatnie,  cf.  above, 
pp.  55,  86,  n.  11.  That  Matthew,  just  as  Xenophon  or  Thucjdides,  Poljbios 
or  Josephns,  does  not  omit  his  name  from  the  narrative,  is  fuUj  coonter- 
balanced  by  the  fact  that,  in  distinction  from  them  as  well  as  the  other 
historians  of  the  N.T.,  he  does  not  in  any  way  identify  the  author  with  the 
Matthew  mentioned  in  iz.  9,  x.  3,  or  even  hint  at  such  identification,  and 
that  he  offers  absolutely  no  sort  of  substitute  for  the  I  of  the  author  which 
fails  in  his  whole  book.  That  John  in  the  prologue  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
first  person  (plural),  but  in  the  narrative  in  the  third  person,  is  not  especially 
remarkable.  Joeephus  and  many  others  have  done  the  same  (above,  p.  86). 
The  peculiarity  of  John  consists  merely  in  the  twofold  fact  that  he  addresses 
the  readers  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  (six.  35 ;  cf.  zx.  31,  above,  p.  223, 
n.  IX  Bjad  that  in  the  same  narrative  where,  as  over  against  the  "  you  "  of  the 
address  an  '*  I "  or  a  *'  we  "  would  be  the  more  natural  and  more  correct  way 
for  an  author  to  designate  himself,  he  retains  the  third  person  (jttfutprvpfiKtVf 
X^c()-  But  this  is  no  more  grossly  inconsistent  with  good  style  than  when 
one  of  us  signs  a  letter :  "  Hearty  greetings  from  your  old  friend,  X,"  or 
when,  in  petitions  to  a  Minister  of  high  rank,  the  latter  is  addressed  as 
'*  Tour  Excellency  "  and  "  Ton,**  notwithstanding  the  writer  of  the  petition, 
avoiding  every  "  I,"  speaks  of  himself  constantiy  as  the  ^^  your  most  obedient 
servant" ;  or  when  a  popular  author  writes :  "Know,  dear  reader,  that  the 
writer  of  this  is  a  grandson  of  the  hero  of  his  story."  In  ancient  times,  also, 
we  find  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  awkwardness.  With  the  more  definite 
iyoi  Tifrrvos  6  ypa^  (Rom.  xvL  22),  cf .  Mart.  Polyc  xx.  2,  lEvdptaros  6  ypd^tas^ 
without  ryA  (therefore  in  the  third  person  with  v/jms  .  .  .  ^/uv) ;  also  the 
appearance  of  the  first  and  second  person,  even  before  the  real  greeting, 
which  contradicts  the  style  of  the  ancient  form  of  greeting  (see  voL  L  360  f . 
n.  1) ;  or  inscriptions  such  as  those  in  Hogarth,  Devia  OypriOy  p.  114,  No.  36 : 

*  ^Apollo  erected  this  column  to  his  father  and  mother  according  to  your  own 

order." 

8.  (P.  212.)  The  passage  i.  35-39  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
QospeL  The  Baptist  stands  with  two  of  his  disciples ;  his  eye  &lls  upon 
Jesus  (35  f .,  much  more  colourless  ver.  29).  The  brief  exclamation,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  Qod,"  attracts  attention,  and  results  in  action  (ver.  37).  At  first| 
not  noticing  those  who  were  following  Him,  Jesus  turns  around  (as  He  hears 
their  steps)  and  lets  His  gaze  rest  in  contemplation  upon  them.  In  direct 
form  of  speech,  question,  answer,  and  rejoinder  follow.  The  Hebraistic  form 
of  address  is  retained.  The  ever  memorable  hour  of  the  first  meeting  with 
Jesus  is  exactly  noted,  though  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  the  contents  of  many 
hours  of  conversation  from  the  tvpriKOfuv  of  Andrew. 

9.  (P.  213.)  In  iv.  1  fuiBrrrai  has  the  wider  meaning ;  but  o2  fuiBtiral^  which 
immediately  follows  in  iv.  2,  has  the  narrower  meaning,  as,  of  course,  is  to  be 
understood  in  iii.  22-iv.  38.  They  are  those  who  had  been  drawn  by  Jesus 
into  His  company  to  work  with  Him,  and  therewith  commissioned  (^1rl9mXJcc^ 
iv.  38,  cf.  xiii.  20,  xvii.  18,  xx.  21)  His  air^oroXcM,  xiii  16.  The  number  of 
the  baskets,  vi.  13,  bears  witness  to  the  number  of  these  disciples ;  and  where 
the  question  has  to  do  with  the  distinguishing  of  these  followers  who  adhered 
to  Him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  as  against  the  larger  cirele  of  the  disciplea 
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who  only  temporarily  accompanied  Him,  this  number  is  tbree  timea  expressly 
repeated,  vL  67,  70,  71,  otherwiBe  only  one  other  time,  xx.  24.  It  is  signifi- 
cant,  howeyer,  that  the  apoatle  John,  as  well  as  the  apostle  Matthew  (x.  2) 
and  Mark,  who  repeats  the  narratives  of  an  apostle  (vL  30),  uses  only  once 
the  title  dwoarokot  (xiiL  16) ;  while  Luke,  who  was  not  an*apostle,  makes  use 
of  it  6  times  in  the  Gospel  and  about  30  times  in  the  Acta  Their  installation 
in  office,  which  John  no  more  narrates  than  the  apostle  Matthew,  is  designated 
by  the  former  (otherwise  only  by  Luke)  as  c«eXlye<r^ai,  yi.  70,  xiii.  18^  xv.  16, 
19,  while  he  never  usee  this  word  of  an  act  of  Jesus  which  had  to  do  with 
o^er  men  (also  ^kXckt^,  L  34^  K"^  Sc  Ss  etc.,  only  once  of  the  Messiah).  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  a  bold  stroke  that  F.  v.  Uclitritz,  Studien  eines 
Laien  iSbtT  da$  Ev.  naeh  Jo.  1876,  S.  222,  gave  to  the  word  in  xiii.  18  another 
meaning  from  that  which  it  has  in  vi.  70,  particularly  since  in  xiii.  10  f., 
18-21,  as  in  vi.  701  (cf.  xvii  12),  the  same  antithesis  prevails  between  the 
whole  of  those  present,  whom  Jesus  had  chosen,  and  the  one  member  of  this 
circle  who  forms  the  sad  exception.  The  significance  of  Jesus*  choice  of  all 
thoae  present  is  given  us  in  the  thrice  repeated  the  ttoelve  (vi.  67-71) ;  but  in 
chap.  xiiL  this  is  expressed  by  the  name  airSarokog  (xiii  16)  and  by  the 
ntification  of  the  remaining  disciples  in  their  mission,  xiii  20, — %.$.  diroaroXii 
(Bom.  i  6 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  Gkd.  ii.  8X— 'Which  was  made  necessary  by  the 
desertion  of  the  apostle  Judas.  Also  from  the  close  connection  of  xv.  16  with 
ver.  18  it  follows  that  ^jcXryc<r^<u  does  not  signify  reception  into  the  number 
of  the  believing  worshippers, — which  no  Qospel  traces  back  to  an  cVXcyco^ai 
of  Jesus,— but  to  choice  as  apostles.  They  are  those  called  to  be  preachers, 
xy.20,26f. 

10.  (P.  213.)  With  Jtyavaw  (xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  cf.  xxi.  7,  20),  <^iXf ly  (xx.  2) 
is  interchanged,  as  in  the  account  of  the  similar  relation  to  the  brother  and 
sisters  of  Bethany  (xL  3,  5,  36).  The  latter  word  is  not  confined  to  personal 
friendship  (cf.  per  contra^  xvi  27,  xxi.  16-17 ;  1  Cor.  xvL  22),  though  it  is 
still  the  more  distinctive  expression  for  itb 

11.  (P.  214.)  Polycrates  in  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24.  3,  *ltMvpfff  6  M  r6  arrjSos  rov 
KvpUnf  ibairtirw.  Similarly  Iren.  iii.  1. 1 ;  Orig.  in  Eus.  vi«  26.  9 ;  Jerome, 
Pnsf .  Comm,  in  Mi,  (Vail.  vii.  3).  By  later  writers  6  tvurrffOiog ;  cf .  Routh, 
BeiiquieB  Saorc^^  i.  42.  The  first  exegete  who  formally  states,  and  through 
apped  to  John  xxi.  24  establishes,  what  the  others  presuppose,  namely,  that 
the  unnamed  person  in  xiii.  23  is  identical  with  the  evangelist  and  apostle 
John,  is  Origen  tn  Jo.  (Ed.  Preussen)  tom.  xxxii.  20. 

12.  (P.  214.)  When  the  Qoepel  to  the  Hebrewe  apparently  makes  James 
the  Lord's  brother  take  part  in  the  Last  Supper  {OK^  iL  700),  it  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  fable,  if  for  no  other  reason  because  of  the  chronological  contradiction 
which  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Supper  would  thus  have  with  1  Cor.  xv.  7. 
We  can  no  more  infer  from  this  indusion  of  James  in  the  circle  of  John  xiii. 
thai  the  redactor  of  this  Qospel  held  James  for  an  apostle,  than  that  one  who 
was  not  an  apostle  had  taken  part  in  the  meal  (cf.  Forgch.  vi.  277  f.).  Still 
less  can  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  the  Last  Supper  took  place  (as 
Delff,  op.  eU,  88,  would  have  us  believe),  be  thought  of  as  a  table  companion, 
who  then  is  to  be  identified  further  with  the  young  man  of  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  for 
although  a  friendly  relation  between  Jesus  and  this  house  must  certainly  have 
existed,  it  ia  not  to  be  considered  too  intimate  a  one  simply  because  of  the 
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question  of  the  disciplee  (Matt  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  12  ;  Luke  zzii.  19),  and 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  disciples  are  to  find  the  house  (Mark 
xiv.  13).  With  these  facts  as  well  as  with  such  positive  statements  as  Matt 
xxL  17,  xxiv.  1-3,  xxvi.  6 ;  Mark  xi.  11, 16,  19,  27,  xiv.  3, 13,  16  ;  Luke  xxL 
37,  xxii.  10,  it  is  an  irreconcilable  fancy  of  DelfFs  (S.  89,  94)  that  this  house 
was  the  regular  lodging  place  of  Jesus.  The  clothing  of  the  young  man  men- 
tioned in  Mark  xiv.  51,  and  the  distinction  there  made  between  him  and  the 
company  of  Jesus,  excludes  him  from  having  had  any  part  in  the  Supper. 
As  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  see  vol.  ii.  491  f.  Jesus  does  not  send  word 
to  the  master  of  the  house  that  with  him  and  his  family,  but  that  with  His 
own  disciples  He  wishes  to  keep  the  Passover  in  his  house  (Matt.  xxvL  18 ; 
Mark  xiv.  14 ;  Luke  xxii  11).  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  made  a  household  and 
a  company  at  the  table  (Matt  x.  25 ;  John  xii.  6)  of  more  than  the  requisite 
size  for  the  Passover  meal  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  4).  If,  according  to  Jos.  BdL  vi.  9.  3, 
the  nxmiber  of  the  participants  might  not  be  less  than  10  (so  also  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum  on  £x.  xii.  4),  but  sometimes  rose  even  to  20,  yet  Joeephus 
took  the  number  10  as  that  nearest  the  average  for  a  basis  of  his  reckoning 
of  those  present  at  the  feast 

13.  (P.  216.)  Here  P.  Cassel's  Das  Ev.  der  Sdkne  ZAeMi  (1870)  should 
be  named,  and  his  Dis  Hochamt  wm  Cana  (1883,  S.  49-64).  Gassel  found 
these  two  brothers  suggested  in  L  35  ff.,  and  recognised  in  xiiL  23,  xix.  26, 
XX.  2  the  John  whose  name  was  to  some  extent  to  be  translated  by  tv  rfydna 
6  *Irf(row.  James  was  considered  as  the  one  referred  to  in  xviii.  15.  But 
when  Cassel,  against  whose  views  up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
(see  above,  p.  209  f .),  distinguishes  without  reason  (and  no  reason  can  be  dis- 
covered) the  witness  and  the  reporter  in  xix.  35  from  the  eye-witness  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  in  xix.  26  f.,  he  comes  to  the  assertion  that  the  ^^poic^r, 
fUfiapTvprfKvs — ^who  is  designated  also  by  cjceivoff  (xix.  35) — ^is  James,  and  that 
therefore  he  and  not  John  is  the  narrator  in  chaps.  L-xx.  In  other  words, 
he  claims  that  James  is  the  actual  author  of  the  Gospel  (S.  49  f  .^  which  was 
written,  consequently,  before  44,  and  through  the  addition  of  chap.  xzi. 
enlarged  by  his  younger  brother  John  at  a  date  considerably  after  the  death 
of  Peter,  but  published  otherwise  practically  unchanged  (S.  52-55).    The 

'  . .  jf^  ,  words,  xxi.  24,  oidafuv — tarip  (very  exactlv  quoted  by  Cassel,  S.  55)  are  held 
-  *"  "^  ^  by  Cassel  to  be  an  ungenuine  gloss  taken  from  xix.  35.  This  is  not,  however, 
■  ^^  ^^>^  ".-^    adhered  to  in  his  second  work,  S.  57. 

14.  (P.  219.)  Throughout  the  Fourth  Gkwpel  an  actual  sense  perception, 
or  at  least  an  experience  comparable  to  this,  and  to  be  designated  by  this 
name,  is  posited  as  a  presupposition  of  the  fioprvpciv,  i.  34,  iii.  11, 32  (v.  37), 
viii.  14,  xii  17  (xiL  41),  xv.  27 ;  1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  i.  2 ;  cf.  voL  iL 
155  f.  n.  9. 

15.  (P.  219.)  The  Greek  interpreters,  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  phrase- 
ology of  xix.  35,  have  clung  to  the  opinion  that  the  evangelist  himself  is  the 
only  subject  of  sJl  the  verbs  of  this  sentence  (Chrya  Horn.  Ixxxv.  in  Jo,,  Montf. 
viii.  507).  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  statement  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(Migne,  Ixxiii.  col.  677),  cvx  ^*p^v  nva  <njftaiv»Vf  on  the  basis  of  any  other 
interpretation  of  the  ixtivos.  This  remained  the  ruling  opinion.  Even  Baur 
did  not  make  use  of  the  passage  to  establish  his  opinion  that  the  author 
throughout  the  Gospel  pursued  his  purpose  to  be  Imown  by  the  readers  as 
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the  disciple  beloved  by  Jesas,  and  as  John  the  apostle  and  the  anthor  of  the 

Apocalypse,  but  refrained,  however,  from  so  annotmcing  himself  directly. 

In  fac^  in  zix.  36  as  well  as  in  i  14  it  was  rather  a  mere  spiritual  vision 

which  the  author  had  in  mind  (KrU,  Unters.  fiber  dU  kan,  Evv.  1847,  S. 

364-^89).    It  was  his  pupil  Kostlin  {ThJhj  1851,  S.  206-211)  who,  mainly 

from  this  passage,  and  especially  from  the  ^Kctyof,  first  established  the  view 

that  the  author  of  John  i.~xx.  does  not  identify  himself  at  all  with  the  apostle 

John, — an  identification  which  is  first  made  by  the  author  of  zxi.  24, — ^but 

that  he  distinguishes  clearly  between  himself,  the  author,  and  the  apostle  as 

his  main  authority.    This  was  taken  up  by  Hilgenf eld,  who,  however,  more 

in  the  view  of  Baur,  held  that  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  pass  for  the 

apostle.    At  the  same  time,  instead  of  following  in  the  line  of  Eostlin  and 

explaining  zix.  35  as  an  uncontradictory  expression  of  the  author,  who  makes 

a  clear  distinction  between  himself  and  the  apostle,  he  found  in  the  very 

unnaturalness  of  the  expression  a  proof  that  the  author,  who  had  written  also 

xxi.  24  and  thereby  gave  his  book  out  for  a  work  of  the  apostle,  had  in  the 

determinative  passage  unintentionally  betrayed  his  difference  from  the  apostle 

(Dm  Ew.  nach  %hrer  EnMehwng  u.  getckichtl,  Bedeutung^  1854,  S.  341 ;  Der 

PoiAadreU  der  alien  Ki/rche,  1860,  S.  151  f.,  403 ;  EitO.  731).    The  discussions 

concerning  €Ktivos  in  John  which  this  theory  occasioned  between  G.  Steitz 

(ThStKr,  1859,  S.  497-506 ;  1861,  S.  267-310)  and  A.  Buttman  (ThStKr, 

1860,  &  505  ff. ;  ZfWThy  1862,  S.  204  ff.)  have  not  helped  to  any  clearness  of 

exegesis.    It  is  also  of  little  interest  to  follow  out  the  opinions  of  others  in 

their  wavering  between  the  interpretations  of  Eostlin  and  EUlgenfeld.    The 

present  X^i,  with  its  added  purpose  in  regard  to  the  readers,  leaves  no  doubt 

that  the  \4ymv  is  the  author  who  is  here  addressing  the  readers,  and  not  some 

dead  authority  from  whom  the  author  directly  or  indirectly  claims  to  have 

received  the  material  and  the  spirit  of  his  report    Such  an  authority  does 

not  speak  to  the  readers  in  the  present  tense.    Even  if  the  author  in  a  vivid 

representation  could  cite  him  as  a  witness  still  to  be  heard  to-day  (cf.  i.  15), 

he  could  not  have  cited  him  as  one  addressing  the  readers  and  having  their 

religious  advancement  in  view.    If,  however,  eveiy  reader  had  to  recognize 

the  author  as  the  subject  of  \4y€i,  then  the  author  was  to  be  charged  not  with 

an  ambiguous,  but  with  a  meaningless  phraseology,  in  case  we  understand 

him  as  wishing  to  distinguish  between  the  subject  of  Xcyvi — which  is  not 

detached  from  the  preceding  statement  either  by  a  pronoun  or  in  any  other 

way  (possibly  ori  6  yp6!^at  aKif^  \gyti) — and  the  subject  of  fUfiofyrupffKtVf  and 

so  of  the  wpax^ff  and  the  person  again  indicated  by  aurov.    The  only  question 

there  can  be  is  as  to  whether  «k€ipos  also  indicates  the  same  subject ;  cf.  Fond^. 

vi.  183  f.  and  the  following  note. 

16,  (P.  220.)  The  "^icciiros"  nor'  €$oxnv  (Schol.  on  Aristoph.  [Nub.l 
Tke  CUmdiy  195,  ed.  Dindorf,  i  196,  compared  with  the  *^aMs  tf<f>a^  of  the 
Pythagoreans)  is  used  in  John  vii.  11,  xix.  21  (ix.  12,  28)  by  those  who  stcjod 
far  aloof  from  Jesus,  or  in  tmfriendly  relations  with  Him.  It  is  aho  used 
from  a  disciple's  point  of  view  in  2  Tim.  ii.  13,  where  in  the  preceding 
sentence  {irvvavtBdifoiuv  ktX.)  Christ  is  not  named,  but  Ib  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  referred  to  by  the  pronoun.  In  1  John  ii.  6,  iii  3, 5,  7, 16,  iv.  17, 
it  appears  as  a  firmly  estabUahed  expression.        The  6  Othi  Mmv^  1  Cor. 

11, 31  (xii.  2, 3),  is  formal,  and  the  formulas  for  solemn  assertion  in  1  Thess. 
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ii.  5, 10 ;  Qal.  i.  ao ;  8  Oor.  i.  23,  zii.  19 ;  Bom.  i.  9,  iz.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  8  (1  Tim. 
V.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  1),  especiallj  3  John  12,  are  to  be  compared  wit^  it  as 
related  in  kind  :  To  the  testimony  of  the  Church  is  added  that  of  the  ''truth 
itself,''  i.0.  of  Christ  (John  ziv.  6 ;  Papias  in  Eiis.  H,  E.  iiL  39.  Z).  For  the 
truth  of  his  own  testimony,  however,  John  does  not  appeal  in  this  Epistle 
to  his  own  consciousness,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter. 
Gerhard  (Ha/rmoma  Ev,  ad  locwn^  ed.  Jen.  1617,  p.  874)  mentions  certain 
who  have  applied  the  4k€ipos  to  the  soldier  Longinus,  who  ran  the  spear  into 
Jesus'  side ;  and  others  (p.  883)  who,  in  appeal  to  Rom.  ix.  1,  have  referred  it 
to  Christ,  as  the  present  writer  has  done  above  and  in  Z/KW,  1888,  S.  694. 
Recently  essentially  the  same  interpretation  has  been  advocated  by  H.  Dechent 
in  ThStKr^  1899,  S.  446  ff.,  and  Hausleiter,  Zwi  apoiU  Zntgm  fiir  d.  Jo,  Ev. 
1904,  S.  27.  Sanday  also  in  T%«  CrUioinn  of  ih$  Fourth  Gotp$l,  1905,  shows 
himself  favourably  disposed  towards  this  view,  as  doubtless  others  will  be ; 
cf.  ETy  1906,  Nov.  p.  61. 

17.  (P.  221.)  The  ''presbyter  John,"  who  owes  his  existence  to  the 
critical  needs  and  devices  of  Eusebius  (vol.  ii.  462),  served  first  as  a  suitable 
author  of  Bev.,  and  incidentally  also  as  author  of  the  shorter  Epistles  of 
John.  More  recently  the  Gk)spel  also  has  been  repeatedly  ascribed  to  him. 
This  hypothesis  has  been  developed  in  fullest  detail  by  the  novelist  and 
dramatic  poet  Fr.  v.  tJ'chtritz  [t  1876]  (Studim  eine$  Laden  uber  da$  Ev.  nad^ 
Jo.  1876),  and  without  any  consideration  of  this  predecessor,  who  was  far 
superior  to  him  in  suggestive  speculations  and  in  delicacy  of  treatment  by 
the  philosopher  H.  DeiS{Ouch.  det  Babbi  Juus  von  Nax.  1889,  S.  67-111 ; 
Das  4  ^^'  ^^  awOitfnJbUchtr  Berickt  uber  Jaus,  1890 ;  Neue  Beitrdge  tur 
Kritik  u.  Ermrung  dei  4  Ev.  1890 ;  ThStKr,AS&2,  S.  72-104).  Both  agree 
that  the  nameless  disciple  (i.  36  ff.,  xiii.  23  ff.,  xviiL  16  f .,  xix.  26  ff.,  xx.  2)  is 
the  author  of  the  Qospel,  yet  not  the  apostle  John,  but  the  presbyter  John  of 
Ephesus.  tychtritz  makes  a  few  insufficient  attempts  (S.  220  ff.),  while  Delff 
considers  it  superfluous  to  demonstrate  how  it  was  possible  or  even  probable 
that  one  who  was  not  an  apostle  should  partake  of  the  Last  Supper — over 
against  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Synoptics  and  of  the  Fourth  Qospel 
itself  (above,  pp.  214,  227  ff.  nn.  9,  12).  Both  leave  unexplained  the  strange 
silence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  regard  to  two  of  the  three  apostles  who  stood 
closest  to  Jesus,  and  as  to  the  entire  fiamily  of  Zebedee  (above,  p.  211  f.).  But 
both  think  that  they  can  prove  that  the  author,  who  appears  as  a  member 
of  the  exclusively  Galilean  discipleship  of  Jesus  (i.  36-^1,  cf.  vii.  62 ;  Mark 
xiv.  70 ;  Acts  ii.  7,  in  reference  to  all  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem)  was  no 
Galilean,  but  a  man  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  follow- 
ing of  Jesus.  That  this  theory  is  wrecked  by  the  inseparable  connection 
of  chap.  i.  with  chaps.  ii.~iv.  has  been  already  shown  (p.  213  f.).  Moreover, 
the  acceptation  of  interpolations,  by  which  Delff  has  tried  to  strengthen  his 
hypothesis  (Guchichte  du  RaiM  Jenu  von  Naz.  S.  97  ff.,  JDoi  4  Ev.  S.  11-16. 
If  we  correct  the  entirely  faulty  numbering  of  the  verses  in  accordance  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  text  given  in  Das  4  Ev.  S.  30-94,  the  following 
passages  are  omitted  :  i  1-6,  &-18,  ii.  1-11,  17,  21-22,  iv.  44,  46-^4^  vi.  1-29, 
87-40,  406,  646,  69,  vii.  39  [46-63  placed  before  37,  38,  40-44],  xii.  16,  33, 
38-41,  xiii.  20,  xx.  11-18 ;  in  1890,  xix.  36-37  was  also  added),«affords  no 
help  as  long  as  there  remains  i.  61,  according  to  which,  even  without  the 
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teztually  imcertam  dwdfyri^  tbe  whole  number  of  these  newly  won  disciples 
•re  to  be  from  that  time  onwards  the  witnesses  of  the  wonder-revelation  of 
JesQB,  and  as  long  as  there  is  left  xr.  27  (cf.  xvi.  4),  according  to  which  the 
whole  number  of  the  table  companions  were  constant  followers  of  Jesus. 
From  ziz.  27,  tTchtritz  (S.  287)  and  Delff  (Gesehichte  Jesu,  S.  82)  conclude 
that  John  possessed  a  house  of  his  own,  and  that  it  was  in  Jerusalem  (as  to 
further  fantasies  of  DelfF,  see  above,  p.  227,  n.  12).  With  equal  right  one 
might  conclude  from  John  xvi.  32  that  all  the  apostles  were  owners  of 
houses  in  Jerusalem,  an^  in  the  same  night  in  which  Jesus  spoke  these 
final  words  fled  from  His  presence  to  their  eleven  dwellings.  Cf .  with  the 
expression,  Luke  xviii  ^ ;  Acts  xxi.  6 ;  Jos.  Bell,  L  33.  8.  Further,  air' 
^K€iinf£  TTjs  &pas  (Matt  XV.  28,  xvii.  18)  is  not  the  same  as  cV  ck  r.  Spa,  John 
iv.  63 ;  Luke  viL  21,  or  avrS  rj  &p^  Luke  ii.  38,  x.  21,  xii.  12.  The  meaning 
is  merely  that,  from  the  moment  Jesus  spoke,  John  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a 
0oa  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  was  now,  as  it  were,  deserted — a  filial  care  thai 
must  have  appeared  during  the  attendance  upon  the  festival  in  Jerusalem 
in  other  ways,  which  through  lack  of  information  cannot  be  more  definitely 
aseertained,  as  afterward  it  showed  itself  when  both  had  returned  to  their 
residences  in  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12X  'whence  Mary  a  few  weeks  later  again 
came  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  14,  ii.  7,  7)  with  the  other  Galilean  women  of  the 
company  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxiii.  49,  65),  her  sons  and  the  apostles,  to  dwell  in 
that  city  for  the  future,  as  did  the  apostles  and  brothers  of  Jesus.  The  idea 
that  Jesus  could  not  have  committed  His  mother  thus  to  the  apostle  John, 
who  himself  had  a  mother  that  believed  in  Jesus  (tJchtritz,  S.  204  f .),  is  due 
to  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  a  question  of  providing  John  with  a 
mother,  instead  of  Mary  with  a  son,  who  would  consider  her  sorrow  and  take 
care  of  her  as  Jesus  would  have  done.  The  natural  sons  of  Mary  were  at 
all  events  not  at  that  time  the  right  ones  for  such  a  service  (see  vol.  i.  104  f., 
ToL  iL  239  f.;  Fonch.  vi.  336  f.  A.  1).  Delff  found  support  for  further 
vagaries  in  xviii.  16,  16,  according  to  which  John  was  supposed  to  be  a 
relative  of  Annas'  (rather  of  Caiaphas',  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  John 
designates  as  the  high  priest).  But  that  yvwrT6s  in  the  Bible,  as  sometimes 
ypmros  in  the  poets  since  Homer,  ordinarily,  or  exclusively,  designates  the 
confidential  friend,  in  the  sense  of  relative,  benomes  no  truer  by  repetition 
(«^.  Cremer,  JVmerhJ  S.  223 ;  Baljon,  Woordmboek,  i.  447).  Luke  xxiii.  49 
is  clearly  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection,  while  Luke  ii.  44  so  under- 
stood would  be  a  useless  redundancy;  for  that  frvyytvrjf  designates  the 
more  distant,  ypttaros  the  nearer,  relative,  is  in  view  of  Luke  i.  61  (cf.  i.  36) 
a  groundless  assertion.  As  in  Acts  x.  24,  where  the  combination  avayKoiove 
^'Xovf  proves  that  not  relatives  but  trusted  friends  are  to  be  understood  (cf. 
the  proofs  in  Wettstein),  so  in  Luke  ii.  44  relatives  and  acquaintances  are 
placed  together.  Moreover,  no  proof  that  yvwrros^^^  relatives  "  can  be  found 
in  the  LXX«  In  Neh.  v.  10  it  is  a  free  translation  for  -isj— servant ;  in 
9  EongB  X.  11,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  optimaies  and  tacerdotes 
(Volg.)  and  the  ''and,"  by  which  these  three  classes  are  joined  to  the  house 
of  Ahab  and  the  kingly  princes  (cf.  w.  6-8),  relatives  are  not  meant,  but 
friends  belongiag  to  the  court.  No  other  meaning  is  apparent  in  Ps.  xxxL 
12,  ly.  14,  Ixxxviii.  9, 18.  But  Delff  found  in  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  circa 
196  (Eva.  H.  E,  v.  24.  8,  above,  p.  206,  n.  27),  another  and  more  definite 
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evidenee  that  the  evangelist  belonged  to  the  high  priestly  aristocracy.  In- 
asmuch as  he  designates  the  John  buried  in  Ephesus  as  the  evangelist,  but 
not  as  the  apostle,  it  is  claimed  that  he  knew  that  he  was  no  apostle,  and 
this  in  contradiction  to  the  conviction  of  his  contemporary  and  fellow- 
countryman,  IrensBus,  of  his  still  older  countrymen,  the  Alogi,  and  of  Leuciua 
Charinus,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  heretics  and  Church  teachers  before  and 
after  his  time  (above,  p.  177  f.)*  However,  his  statement  ts  €y€v^$ij  Up^itt  to 
niraKov  ire<f>op€Kwg  is  said  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  same  John, 
on  one  occasion  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  without  being  ruling  high  priest, 
officiated  in  the  full  high  priestly  flress  (OeschiefUe  Jesu^  S.  93 ;  ^  EvcmgeUwn^ 
S.  9)  as  substitute  for  the  real  high  priest,  who  had  been  hindered,  or,  as  he 
puts  it  later,  when  this  view  is  rejected  (ThStKrj  1892,  S.  93),  that  John  was 
"a  priest  of  the  first  high  priestly  rank."  The  aristocratic  reserve  which 
this  man  of  rank,  who  had  leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,  is  held  to 
have  observed  toward  the  Church  of  Jesus,  we  may  estimate  by  the  fact  that 
he  possibly  is  identical  with  the  John  of  Acts  iv.  6  (read  rather  *l»vaBas) 
(Delff,  GesMchU  Jent^  S.  95).  He  is  said  to  have  written  his  Gospel  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  his  colleagues  in  that  city 
{ThStKr^  S.  83-90).  That  the  readers  are  twice  addressed  would  then 
probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  invited  these  mentioned  in 
Acts  iv.  6  to  his  reception  room,  and  had  read  his  composition  to  them, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  literaiy  men  of  the  time,  before  he  gave  it  to 
the  public  at  large.  From  beginning  to  end  Delff  has  made  simply  an  earnest 
effort  to  weaken  by  exegesis  and  criticism  the  witness  found  within  the 
Fourth  Qospel  itself.  Of  the  subterfuges  by  which  Renan,  Weizsacker, 
Hamack,  and  others  have  thought  to  reach  the  same  result,  even  this  cannot 
be  said ;  cf .  ForKh.  vi  186-190. 


§  66.  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER 

No  other  historical  writing  in  the  N.T.,  and  few  histori- 
cal writings  of  antiquity,  have  such  a  clear  conclusion  as 
does  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  xx.  30  £  Having  in  view  the 
entire  contents  of  the  book,  which  he  is  now  bringing  to 
its  close,  the  author  declares  to  the  readers,  whom  he  here 
addresses  for  the  second  and  last  time  (c£  xix.  35,  and 
above,  p.  223,  nn.  1  and  2),  that  the  arjfuta  of  which  an 
account  is  here  given,  as  contrasted  with  many  other 
miracles  which  Jesus  performed  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples  not  recorded  in  this  book,  were  written  that  they 
might  believe  on  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
in  this  faith  might  enjoy  the  life  which  is  to  be  had  in  His 
name.     If  it  be  insisted  that  this  distinction  between  the 
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signs  of  Jesus,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book,  and  those 
which  are  not  recorded,  is  confined  to  the  resurrection 
appearances  of  Jesus  (xz.  14-29), — of  which  there  is  no 
indication  and  which  is  also  extremely  improbable,  because 
the  word  tnjfiaa  is  much  less  adapted  to  describe  these 
phenomena  than  it  is  the  ipya  and  <rvfieia  of  which 
announcement  is  made  in  i  51,  and  which  forms  the  frame- 
work of  the  entire  narrative  (ii  11,  23,  iiL  2,  iv.  45,  54, 
V.  20,  36,  vi.  26,  30,  vil  21,  31,  ix.  16,  x.  32-38,  41, 
xi.  47,  xii.  11,  18,  37,  xv.  24), — ^then  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  regarding  chap.  xxi.  as  a  supplement  to  the 
book,  added  after  its  completion.  For  here  also  we  have 
the  account  of  a  trq^idov  wrought  by  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  His  disciples,  and  in  xxi.  1, 14  this  is  connected  with  the 
two  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  xx.  19-29,  which  is  described  as  a  third  appear- 
ance,  and  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  has  the  same 
purpose  as  the  preceding  accounts.  If,  when  xx.  30  f. 
was  written,  the  addition  of  this  chapter  had  been  con- 
templated, the  only  appropriate  place  for  the  verses  would 
have  been  after  xxi.  14,  or  rather  after  xxi.  23. 

There  is  clear  evidence  also  that  the  composition  of 
chap.  XXL  has  its  own  peculiar  history.  In  general,  this 
chapter  has  the  stamp  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Fourth 
Grospel  (n.  1),  which  makes  it  impossible  to  treat  it  as  an 
appendix  added  by  some  unauthorised  hand,  as  we  do,  for 
example,  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (vol.  ii  467  f.) ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  cut  out  even  a  part  of  the  chapter  as  an  interpolation, 
as  we  do  other  portions  of  the  Gospel,  the  style  of  which 
proves  that  they  are  not  part  of  the  original  work  (John 
viii  1-11 ;  see  §  69,  n.  3).  The  relation  of  this  chapter  to 
the  body  of  the  book  diflFers  from  that  of  such  sections  as 
these  mainly  in  this,  namely,  that  while  it  is  possible  by 
means  of  existing  documents  and  patristic  evidence  to 
prove  the  absence  of  such  sections  from  the  books  into  the 
text  of  which  they  were  interpolated,  down  to  the  Middle 
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Ages,  so  far  as  we  know  the  Fourth  Gospel  never  circulated 
without  chap.  zxi. ,  nor  is  there  nearly  so  much  uncertainty 
in  the  tradition  of  the  text  of  this  chapter  as  in  the  case  of 
the  interpolations  mentioned  (n.  2).  Since  now,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  address  to  the  readers  (above,  p.  207), 
the  book  was  intended  from  the  first  for  a  Church,  or  a 
group  of  Churches,  in  close  touch  with  the  author, — ^which 
necessarily  required  that  it  be  read  in  the  congregations, — 
it  follows  that  chap.  xxi.  must  have  been  added  to  the  book 
before  it  was  circulated  outside  of  this  small  circle.  For  if 
the  book  had  been  circulated  without  chap,  xxi.,  there  was 
no  power  on  earth  which  could  have  prevented  copies  of 
the  Gospel  from  being  read  and  multiplied  without  this 
final  chapter.  The  only  argument  which  can  be  opposed 
to  this  opinion  is  the  fantastic  idea,  not  worth  refuting, 
that  the  canon  of  the  Gospels  was  made  by  an  official  body, 
which  had  authority  over  the  whole  Church  to  withdraw 
from  circulation  and  destroy  copies  of  a  Grospel  already  in 
use,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  canonical  recension 
of  the  same  Gospel. 

Chap.  xxi.  is  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an 
appencZta?,  independent  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  but  as  a  swpplement^  added  to  the  Gk)spel  not 
long  after  it  was  written,  and  in  the  same  region  where  it 
originated.  The  only  interval  which  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  between  the  composition  of  chaps.  i.-xx.  and  of 
chap.  xxL,  is  that  required  for  the  feeling  to  arise  that  the 
supplement  was  necessary,  which  the  author  had  not  felt 
when  he  wrote  xx.  30  £,  and  for  the  need  to  be  met.  On 
the  other  hand,  chap.  xxi.  cannot  be  referred  to  the  author 
with  the  same  directness  as  chaps.  i.-xx.  The  passage  ex- 
hibits several  differences  from  the  main  body  of  the  book, 
which  consist  not  so  much  in  another  style  as  in  a  different 
attitude  of  the  narrator  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
especially  loved  and  to  hisfamily.  Whereas  in  chaps.  i.-xx. 
all  the  members  of  this  family  remain  anonymous  (above. 
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p.  211  f.),  at  the  very  beginning  of  chap.  xxi.  John  and 
James,  while  not  spoken  of  by  name,  are  clearly  designated 
as  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (xxi.  2),  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  the  other  Gospels  (Matt.  xx.  20,  xxvi.  37,  xxvii.  56  ;  cf. 
Mark  x.  35  ;  Luke  v.  10).  This  impresses  us  all  the  more 
as  an  involuntary  expression  of  the  point  of  view  natural 
to  the  author  of  this  account,  because  in  its  course  John  is 
again  characterised  by  a  reference  to  xiii.  23  without  any 
name,  as  in  xix.  26,  xx.  2.  But  whereas  in  xix.  26,  xx.  2, 
this  is  done  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  merely  in 
order  to  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
peison  in  question,  in  chap,  xxi  more  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  designation.  The  i/eea^o^  in  xxi.  7,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  parallel  passages,  and  especially  the  detailed 
way  in  which  the  account  in  xiii.  23-25  is  recalled  in  xxi. 
20,  show  that  someone  else  is  here  writing  who  is  no  longer 
influenced  by  the  fear  lest  he  should  seem  to  sound  his 
own  praises.  In  xxi.  24  it  is  even  more  clear  that  some- 
one else,  or  rather  a  number  of  persons  are  speaking  of 
the  apostle  and  evangelist  John  in  the  third  person. 
"This  (le.  the  disciple  concerning  whom  an  incident  is 
told  in  vv.  20-23)  is  the  disciple  that  beareth  witness  of 
this  (these  things)  and  wrote  this :  and  we  know  that  his 
witness  is  true."  From  its  very  nature,  the  "  we  "  includes  an 
"  I "  and  excludes  the  "  he."  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  appeal  on  the  one  hand  to  i.  14,  and  on  the  other  to 
xix.  35  in  support  of  the  idea  that  this  '*  we  "  includes  the 
author  of  the  book,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  con- 
cealed behind  the  third  person  in  0  fiaprvp&v^  6  ypd^a<:. 
While  in  the  prologue — i.e.  outside  the  narrative  sections 
of  the  Gospel — ^John  does  use  "  we,"  which,  if  occasion 
required,  might  have  been  changed  to  "  I,"  just  as  the 
"we"  in  xxi.  24  is  changed  naturally  into  "I"  in  the 
olfMi  of  xxi.  25  (n.  3),  in  the  narrative  sections  he  regu- 
larly uses  the  third  person  in  referring  to  himself,  even 
where,  in  addressing  his  readers,  the  use  of  the  first  person 
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would  seem  to  be  more  natural  (xix.  35).  It  is  true  that 
xxi.  24,  like  the  prologue,  is  not  in  the  narrative  sections 
of  the  Gospel,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  "  we  "  to  in- 
clude the  author  of  the  book.  But  that  in  designating 
himself  in  the  course  of  one  short  sentence  the  author 
should  have  so  wavered  and  changed  between  "  he "  and 
"we"  (including  himself),  it  is  impossible  to  assume. 
This  abnormality  is  found  neither  in  i.  14-16  nor  xix.  35, 
consequently  not  in  xxi.  24.  It  is  also  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  this  particular 
Gospel  is  the  last  person  to  appeal  to  his  own  testimony  to 
himself  in  affirmation  of  his  truthfulness  (above,  p.  210  £). 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  others,  who  know  him  on  the 
basis  of  their  adequate  experience,  are  here  testifying  to 
the  readers  of  this  book  that  the  witness  who  speaks  to 
them  in  it  is  trustworthy.  But,  like  l^e  appeal  to  the 
Lord's  knowledge  in  confirmation  of  the  truthfulness  and 
pious  purpose  of  the  author  in  xix.  35,  this  testimony 
seems  to  be  only  an  addition  to  the  main  affirmation, 
namely,  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  especially  loved  is 
the  disciple  who  testifies  to  and  wrote  what  precedes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  what  is  said  in  xxi. 
1-23  is  included  among  the  things  to  which  he  testifies  {wepl 
TovTtov)  and  the  things  which  he  wrote  (ravra).  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  object  of  iiaprvp&v  and  ypd^a^  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  contents  of  the  supplement.  This  is 
altogether  improbable.  In  the  Jirst  place,  while  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  preceding  chapter,  xx.  30  f.,  shows 
chap.  xxi.  is  a  supplement,  there  is  nothing  in  the  chapter 
itself  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  independent  account.  The 
passage  John  xxi.  1  is  connected  with  what  precedes  just  as 
are  John  iii.  22,  v.  1,  vi.  1, — ^probably  according  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  without  'Iiyo-ofi^, — while  xxi.  1, 14  refer  back  to 
XX.  19-29,  just  as  iv.  46,  54  do  to  ii.  1-11.  While  chap, 
xxi.  is  thus  added  as  a  supplement,  it  is  really  an  essential 
part  of  the  whole.     If  xxL  24  referred  exclusively  to  xxi 
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1-23  this  would  necessarily  be  expressed,  and,  since  vv. 
1-23  describe  one  continuous  and  uninterrupted  event,  this 
could  have  been  done  by  the  use  of  Trepl  tovtov  and  toOto 
(of.  /*6T^  TovTo,  ii.  12,  as  distinguished  from  fierh  ravra,  iii. 
22),  In  the  second  place,  if  ver.  24  referred  only  to  the 
supplement,  every  reader  who  understood  it  would  ask  who 
wrote  chaps.  i.-xx.;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  assure  the 
readers  that  chap.  xxi.  was  written  by  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  it  was  even  more  important  to  make  clear 
to  them  who  wrote  chaps,  l-xx.  If  this  was  omitted 
because  it  was  self-evident,  there  must  have  been  some 
hint  to  this  eflfect  in  ver.  24,  which  could  have  been  very 
simply  indicated  by  writing  km  urepX  rovrov  and  Kal  rovro. 
That  disciple  is  the  author  also  of  the  supplement,  as  he  is 
known  to  be  the  author  of  the  entire  book.  In  the  third 
place,  reference  is  made  in  ver.  25  to  a  multitude  of  books 
which  would  have  to  be  written  in  order  to  set  forth  in 
detail  all  the  notable  things  in  the  history  of  Jesus. 
Here,  as  in  xx.  30,  a  contrast  is  impUed  to  the  deeds  of 
Jesus  set  forth  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  to  this  one  book 
with  which  the  readers  ought  to  be  content.  Hence  the 
person,  who  in  ver.  24£  is  speaking  in  the  name  of  a 
number  of  persons  of  kindred  mind  with  himself,  has  in 
view  the  entire  book,  which  here  reaches  its  final  conclusion. 
John  xxL  24  refers  to  i.  1-xxi.  23. 

To  this  conclusion  it  may  be  objected  that  traces  of  a 
hand  other  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  entire  book  are 
to  be  found  not  simply  in  ver.  24  £,  but  even  from  ver.  2 
onwards  (above,  p.  233).  From  this,  to  be  sure,  it  would 
follow  that  the  entire  supplement  was  added  by  the  friends 
of  John,  who  came  prominently  to  the  front  in  ver.  24  f. 
Bat  this  does  not  harmonise  with  the  statement  of  this 
very  verse,  that  John  was  the  author  of  the  supplement 
as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  book ;  or,  if  the  statement 
concerning  the  authorship  of  chap.  xxL  was  written  by 
another  hand,  there  would  be  the  same  authority  for  the 
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authorship  of  the  entire  Gospel.  The  latter  conclusion  is 
certainly  to  be  rejected ;  since  from  chaps.  i.~x2.  it  has 
been  shown  (§65)  that  the  apostle  John  is  here  conceived 
of  and  represented,  not  as  an  authority  upon  whom  the 
author  depended,  but  as  himself  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  since,  from  the  difference  in  the  way  in  which  John  is 
referred  to  in  chap.  zxL  and  chaps.  L-zz.,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  chap.  zzi.  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  chaps. 
i.-xz.  Consequently  the  testimony  of  zzi.  24  (o  ypA^^ 
ravra)  agrees  literally  with  the  result  of  the  ezegetical 
study  of  these  preceding  chapters.  This  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  zzL  1-23.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  use  of  6  ypd^a^  iraiha  in 
connection  with  this  supplement.  As  good  a  letter  writer 
and  author  as  Paul  regularly  made  use  of  an  amanuensis 
to  whom  he  dictated ;  accordingly  Peter  could  say  that  he 
had  written  a  short  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
just  as  though  he  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand, 
although  he  had  not  even  dictated  it,  but,  after  stating 
what  he  wanted  written,  had  left  its  entire  composition 
to  Silvanus  (1  Pet.  v.  12,  vol.  iL  149 £).  As  regards  zzL 
1-23,  this  or  some  similar  relation  must  have  ezisted 
between  John,  who  in  zzi  24  is  declared  to  be  the  author 
of  the  supplement,  and  the  men  who  in  ver.  24  £  are 
clearly  distinguished  from  him,  providing  the  observations 
which  show  that  this  account  was  written  by  someone 
else  than  John,  and  the  testimony  of  zzi.  24  are  both 
allowed  due  weight.  With  John's  consent,  or  even  at 
his  suggestion,  persons  who  were  near  him  recorded  the 
things  which  he  more  than  once  had  related  to  them,  and 
which  he  certainly  repeated  before  he  wrote  them  down. 
If  they  were  conscious  of  having  added  nothing  of  their 
own,  and  of  having  omitted  nothing  contained  in  John's 
communications,  they  could  say  that  John  was  the  author 
of  this  account;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  reason  why 
they  should  have  distinguiBhed  sharply  between  the  direct 
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Johannine  authorship  of  chaps.  i.-xx.  and  his  indirect 
authorship  of  xxi.  i.-23.  There  would  be  occasion  to 
charge  these  persons  with  culpable  inaccuracy,  which 
could  hardly  be  defended  against  the  suspicion  of  being 
intended  to  deceive  the  readers,  only  in  case  the  apostle 
had  left  behind  him  as  his  work  chaps.  i.-xx.,  and  after 
the  apostle's  death  the  author  of  chap.  xxi.  had  added  the 
supplement  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  But  this 
assumption  is  to  be  rejected  not  only  because  of  the 
apparent  candour  of  xxi.  24  and  the  naive  tone  of  ver. 
25,  but  mainly  because  it  contradicts  the  language  of 
ver.  24. 

The  first  statement  of  ver.  24  concerning  John  is  not 

o  ypcn^^  ravray  but  o  f/boprvp&v  irepl  tovtwv  ;  and  not  only 

the  order  of  the  words  is  significant,  but  the  change  in  the 
tense.  If  fiuiprupetif  here  as  fjbefuifyrvfyritcev  in  xix.  85  referred 
to  the  testimony  which  John  gav^  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  including  the  supplement,  the  only  appropriate 
place  for  it  would  be  after  ypd'^a^  ravra.  In  this  case 
also  the  use  of  fiafyrvp&v  instead  of  lULprvp^aa^  or  fisfjMp- 
Tvpfftaiq  would  be  unnatural,  but  might  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  of  writing  belongs  entirely  in  the 
past,  while  testifying  by  means  of  a  book  which  outlives 
its  author  is  continuous,  lasting  as  long  as  the  book  is 
read  (c£  John  v.  46  with  v.  39).  But  if  these  were  what 
the  writer  meant,  pMprvp&v  would  in  that  case  have  to 
follow  7/»a^9,  because  the  continuous  testifying  is  the 
result  of  the  preceding  act  of  writing.  When  there  is 
also  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  reading,  which  is  probably  correct  (0  ypdypu^^  see  n.  2), 
"  the  writer  "  and  "  the  witness  "  are  two  ideas  independent 
of  each  other,  which  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  two  different 
persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John's  testifying  is 
thought  of  as  independent  of  his  writing.  The  former 
still  continued  at  the  time  when  xxL  24  was  written ; 
so  the  author  writes  the  present,  6  uaprvp&v :  the  latter 
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belonged  to  the  past;  so  he  uses  the  aorist,  6  ypd^^. 
This  proves  that  John  was  still  living  when  this  was 
written.  For,  in  view  of  the  use  of  the  aorist  participle, 
it  is  stylistically  impossible  that  the  present  should  have 
been  chosen  in  order  to  make  vivid  oral  testimony  of  the 
past  (c£  John  i  15,  fuiprvpei  and  also  xeKpayep)^  or  that  the 
present  participle  should  be  used  without  reference  to  time, 
— as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  John's  writings  {e.g. 
i.  29), — because  after  the  death  of  John  his  oral  testimony 
quite  as  much  as  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  belonged 
to  the  past. 

That  John  was  still  alive  when  the  supplement  was 
added,  follows  with  even  greater  certainty  from  xxL  20-23. 
It  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  seek  in  these  sentences  the  main, 
stOl  less  the  exclusive  purpose  of  the  supplement  What 
precedes  has  independent  meaning,  and  even  without  w. 
20-23  would  not  only  be  worth  telling  for  its  own  sake, 
but  would  be  also  a  real  addition  to  the  book.  Just  as  in 
XX.  21-23  all  the  apostles  are  newly  confirmed  in  the 
calling  for  which  they  seemed  to  be  rendered  incapable 
by  the  shattering  of  their  faith  (xvi  82,  xx.  9) ;  so  in 
xxL  8-17  in  a  particular  way,  Peter  who,  after  the  traitor, 
yielded  most  to  the  temptations  of  the  hours  of  Jesus' 
passion  (xiii.  38,  xviiL  17-27),  is  confirmed  anew  in  his 
calling,  and  indeed  on  both  sides  of  the  apostolic  office — 
i.e.  as  regards  the  task  of  winning  men  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  Christ  by  preaching  (vv.  3-11),  and  as 
regards  the  office  of  directing  the  life  of  the  Church  (w. 
15-17,  n.  4). 

But  this  confirmation  of  Peter  concludes  with  pro- 
phecies as  to  his  personal  fate,  and  indirectly  also  as  to  the 
fate  of  John,  the  right  understanding  of  which  on  the  part 
of  the  readers  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
narrator.  In  the  first  of  these  prophecies  it  is  revealed 
to  Peter  that  in  his  old  age,  as  contrasted  with  his  youth, 
the  impulsive  and  intrusive  character  of  which  was  still 
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constantly  creating  trouble  for  him  (xiii.  6-10,  36-38, 
xviiL  10-11,  17,  25,  27), — qualities  which  come  to  view 
again  in  this  chapter  (xxi.  7),  although  not  in  a  dangerous 
way, — he  shall  stretch  out  his  hands  like  a  helpless  old 
man  for  support  and  for  someone  to  lead  him,  while  others 
shall  put  his  clothes  upon  him,  and  even  compel  him  to  go 
where  he  does  not  wish  to  go.  If  this  had  meant  that  at 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  he  could  not  possibly  have  understood 
that  the  added  injunction  of  Jesus  to  follow  Him  signified 
only  that  he  was  to  accompany  the  Lord  a  few  steps 
further  until  He  disappeared  from  view,  as  in  the  earlier 
lesurrection  appearances.  Peter  prepares  to  obey  at  once 
the  command  literally  ;  but  he  could  not  do  this  without 
endeavouring  to  discover  in  this,  as  in  the  other  commands 
and  transactions  of  that  day,  a  deeper  symbolic  and  pro- 
phetic meaning.  When  Peter  connected  this  conmiand 
with  the  prophecy  of  ver.  18,  and  recalled  the  conversation 
of  xiiL  36-38,  he  must  have  understood  it  to  mean — ^if 
not  at  once,  certainly  as  soon  as  he  thought  the  matter 
over — that  after  a  long  life  he  was  to  follow  the  Lord 
bto  the  other  world  by  a  violent  death  (n.  4).  We  have 
already  seen  (vol  ii  211  ff.)  that  Peter  did  actually  under- 
stand these  words  and  xiii.  36  in  this  way  (2  Pet.  L  14). 
These  words  of  Jesus  could  not  be  taken  to  mean  more, 
either  by  Peter  or  by  anyone  else  who  heard  them.  But 
in  ver.  19a  the  narrator  gives  the  first  saying — ^which  is 
clearly  a  prophecy  (ver.  18) — an  interpretation  which  no 
amount  of  reflection  upon  the  language  of  the  passage 
could  of  itself  produce.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
Jesus  indicated  in  this  prophecy  by  what  death,  i.e.  by 
what  kind  of  a  death,  Peter  should  glorify  God.  Since 
the  language  of  the  prophecy  does  not  even  suggest  a 
violent  death,  much  less  a  particular  kind  of  death,  such 
as  beheading,  strangling,  or  crucifixion,  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  writer  of  the  supplement  must  have  origin- 
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ated  after  Peter's  death,  being  suggested  by  the  death 
itsel£  All  doubt  in  this  point  is  removed  when  ver.  19a 
is  compared  with  xii.  33  (c£  xviii.  32),  which  is  in  all 
respects  parallel,  and  when  there  are  recalled  the  express 
remarks  of  the  evangelist  in  two  instances,  which  are  at 
least  similar  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  until  after  their 
fulfilment  that  the  disciples  understood  the  meaning  of 
prophetic  utterances  and  symbolic  actions  of  Jesus  (iL  22, 
xii.  16;  c£  vi.  61  £,  vii.  39,  xiiL  7,  19,  xiv.  20,  26,  29, 
xvi.  4,  12  £,  xviii.  9,  xx.  8£).  After  Peter  was  crucified 
in  Rome  in  the  year  64  (vol.  ii  165  ff.),  Jesus'  words  to 
Peter,  which  made  such  a  profound  impression  upon  Peter's 
own  mind  (2  Pet.  i.  14),  but  which  heretofore  had  remained 
somewhat  mysterious,  were  caUed  to  mind.  Now,  in  the 
light  of  what  had  taken  place,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  think  that  in  John  xiii.  36,  xxL  19&,  Jesus  had  meant 
to  express  only  the  unimportant  truth  that  Peter  would 
sometime  die  and  leave  the  world,  Hke  all  men  and  like 
Jesus  Himsel£  Since  Peter  died  a  martyr's  death,  it  was 
natural  in  the  command  to  follow  Him  to  find  the  suggestion 
to  Peter  that  he  like  Jesus  was  to  die  for  the  sake  of  Gk)d 
and  the  truth,  i.e.  that  he  was  to  suffer  a  martyr's  death. 
Since,  moreover,  Peter  like  Jesus  was  crucified,  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  take  the  prophetic  description  of  Peter's  de- 
clining, years  in  XXL  18 — especially  the  stretching  out  of 
his  hands  and  arms — as  a  prophetic  forecast  of  this  par- 
ticular manner  of  death  (n.  4). 

After  the  death  of  Peter,  it  seemed  to  the  Church  as  if 
all  Jesus'  various  prophecies  about  Peter's  work  as  a  fisher 
of  men  and  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  about  the  patience 
he  would  have  to  learn,  about  his  martyrdom  and  the 
particular  manner  in  which  he  was  to  die,  had  been  ful- 
filled. Thereafter  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  all  who 
were  familiar  with  the  story  related  in  xxi.  15-22  should 
endeavour  to  interpret  the  saying  of  Jesus  with  reference 
to  John  as  it  had  been  interpreted  with  reference  to  Peter. 
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When  Jesns  replied  to  Peter,  who  wanted  to  apply  to 
John  the  same  command  that  he  had  received,  "  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "  and  when 
the  command  to  Peter  was  repeated  with  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  contrast  between  him  and  John,  "  Follow  thou 
me,"  it  seemed  as  if  this  could  only  mean  that  John  was 
not  to  follow  Jesus  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  of  Jesus 
had  found  fulfilment  in  Peter's  case — ^in  other  words,  he 
was  not  to  die  a  martyr's  death.  It  seemed  at  least 
possible  that  John  should  not  die  at  all,  but  live  until  the 
Lord's  return,  an  event  which  makes  death  impossible  for 
those  of  BBs  followers  who  witness  it.  Words  of  Jesus  like 
Matt.  xvL  28,  Mark  ix.  1,  Luke  ix.  27  gave  this  interpreta- 
tion a  certain  justification.  Especially  if  John  survived 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
it  was  very  natural  to  regard  the  long  life  of  this  apostle 
as  proof  that  he  was  destined  to  live  until  the  parousia. 
This  view  actually  became  current  and  assumed  the  form 
of  a  definite  judgment,  "  This  disciple  shall  not  die " 
(ver.  23).  But  this  judgment  is  decisively  opposed  by 
the  narrator,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  last  thing  which 
he  says  about  this  event, — indeed,  the  last  word  before  the 
conclusion  in  ver.  24  f.  which  relates  to  the  entire  book, — 
it  is  clear  that  the  story  in  vv.  20-22  was  told  primarily 
to  correct  the  false  interpretation  of  it  which  had  become 
current. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  also  that  chap.  xxi.  was  written 
while  John  was  still  living,  a  conclusion  which  has  often 
been  misunderstood  and  even  rejected.  If  John  died  and 
was  buried  in  Ephesus,  this  was  a  conclusive  and  final 
refutation  of  the  idea  that,  according  to  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus,  he  was  not  to  die,  but  to  live  until  the  parousia. 
If,  notwithstanding  John's  death  and  burial,  the  super- 
stition grew  up  that  his  death  was  only  apparent,  that  he 
had  secretly  fled,  as  Nero  was  s^id  to  have  done,  and 
would  appear  again  when  the  Lord  came,  all  that  the 
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author  says — his  aocount  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to 
the  superstition,  the  reminder  that  Jesos  did  not  say  in  so 
many  words  that  John  was  not  to  die,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  hypothetical  statement  of  Jesos — ^would  be  an 
entirely  inadequate  refutation  of  the  belie£  The  only 
effective  argument  against  such  a  superstition  would  be 
an  appeal  to  those  who  witnessed  John's  death,  and  above 
all  a  reference  to  the  grave  which  was  outside  the  city 
gate.  If,  however,  at  the  time  when  the  supplement  was 
written  the  superstition  had  grown  to  the  point  where  it 
was  claimed  that  John,  who  had  seemed  to  die  and  was 
really  buried,  was  still  living  in  his  grave,  or  that  the 
grave  had  been  opened  by  a  miracle  and  that  John  had 
escaped,  against  such  fwBoi  yfMMei^^  w.  20-21  would  be 
merely  childish  prattla  When  ridicule  and  reproof  failed, 
the  only  effective  answer  to  such  foolishness  was  spade  and 
shovel.  But  there  is  no  need  for  these  hypothetical  con- 
siderations, since  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  time  of  John's 
death  about  100  until  the  time  of  Polycrates  in  190  and 
long  afterwards,  no  one  in  Ephesus  questioned  the  fact 
that  John  had  really  died  and  was  resting  in  his  grave  like 
other  men  (above,  p.  193  f.). 

It  has  been  maintained  that  vv.  20-23  were  not  in- 
tended to  refute  the  story  about  John's  immortality,  but 
the  claim  made  after  John's  death  to  the  effect  that  Jestis 
had  been  mistaken  in  His  prophecy.  But  who  would 
have  ventured  to  make  such  a  claim?  The  fact  that 
Jesus  connected  His  prophecy  about  His  return  almost 
inseparably  with  His  prophecy  about  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiiL  36-xxiv.  35),  and  the  fact  that 
decade  after  decade  passed  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem without  the  Lord's  return,  furnished  the  strongest 
possible  temptation  for  claims  of  this  sort.  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  between  the  years  70  and 
170  the  Church  lost  its  faith  in  the  parousia,  much  less 
its  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  and  infallibility  of  Jesua. 
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There  was  a  disposition  manifested  before  the  year  70, 
even  in  the  reproduction  of  Jesus'  prophecies,  to  interpret 
elasticallj  the  chronological  statements  that  seemed  to 
relate  to  the  parousia  (vol.  ii.  500  f. ;  cf.  above,  p.  158  £) ; 
and  in  the  decades  after  the  year  70,  men  waited  entirely 
confident  of  the  truthfulness  of  Jesus,  and  certain  that 
His  promise  of  His  return  would   be  fulfilled.      To  be 
sure,  before  the  year  70,  as  well  as  afterwards,   there 
were,  of  course,  weak  souls  whose  faith  in  the  promise, 
like  their  faith  in  everything  else,  wavered,  requiring  to 
be  strengthened  by  argument  and  exhortation  (Jas.   v. 
7-11 ;  2  TinL  ii.  11-13  ;  Heb.  iii.  6-iv.  11,  x.  35-xii.  29) ; 
there  were  also  mockers  who  despised  all  the  prophecies  of 
Jesus  (2  Pet.  iii.  3-13).     But  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
not  a  case  of  frivolous  mockery,  or  of  a  general  weakness 
of  faith,  but  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  single  saying 
of  Jesus'  which  was  current  among  the  brethren, — among 
believers  who  were  members  of  the  Church, — and  a  wrong 
expectation  regarding  John  based  upon  this  interpretation, 
both  of  which  errors  could  persist  only  until  John's  death. 
To  attempt  their  refutation  after  this  event  would  have 
been  foolish.     But  it  would  have  been  even  more  foolish 
to  reply  to  an  unfieivourable  judgment  concerning  Jesus 
and  His  prophecy,  without  so  much  as  intimating  that 
there  were  such  impious  opinions  in  the  Church,  and  that 
they  had  arisen   because   of  the  contradiction   between 
Jesus'  prophecy  and  John's  death.     But  the  most  foolish 
thing  of  all  would  have  been  the  refutation  of  such  opinions 
by  the  means  which  the  author  uses.     A  man  of  any  in- 
telligence at  all  would  have  attempted  the  refutation  of 
an  unfavourable  opinion  regarding  Jesus,  which  was  based 
upon  an  alleged  contradiction  between  a  saying  of  His 
and  the  later  course  of  events,  only  in  one  of  three  ways. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  either  to  deny  out- 
right that  Jesus  had  said  what  was  attributed  to  Him 
and  was  declared  to  be   a  false  prophecy ;   or,  if  Jesus 
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really  did  speak  the  word  which  was  interpreted  as  an 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  to  prove  that  this  interpretation  waa 
false,  which  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  giving 
another  definite  interpretation  of  Jesus'  words  ;  or,  if  this 
was  impossible,  he  would  have  to  show  that  this  undeniable 
and  perfectly  dear  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  facts  which 
his  opponents  had  not  properly  appreciated  (n.  5),  The 
author  does  none  of  these  things.  He  does  not  deny  that 
Jesus  spoke  the  word  the  meaning  or  fulfilment  of  which 
was  in  question ;  he  mentions  no  fact  which  could  be  con- 
sidered its  fulfilment ;  he  does  not  oppose  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  of  Jesus  in  question  by  another 
which  could  satisfy  the  reader.  The  only  objection  which 
he  makes  to  the  widely  current  interpretation  of  the  saying 
is,  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  language  used.  It 
varies  in  two  ways:  (1)  It  takes  for  granted  that  "to 
tarry  until  the  Lord  comes"  is  equivalent  to  "not  to 
die " ;  (2)  it  overlooks  the  hypothetical  character  of  the 
saying  and  makes  out  of  it  an  unconditioned  affirmation. 

But  this  reply,  which  would  have  been  so  foolish  if 
John  had  been  dead  for  ten  or  thirty  years,  is  natural  and 
to  the  point  if  it  was  written  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Peter  and  that  of  John.  Just  as  the  crucifixion 
of  Peter  made  possible  a  clear  and  certain  interpretation 
of  the  two  sayings  of  Jesus  about  him  (vv.  18,  19), — ^as 
was  true  also  in  the  case  of  other  significant  or  enigmatical 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  (ii.  19,  22,  xii  14-xvi.  82  f.), — 
so  the  author  of  chap.  xxi.  and  John  who  stood  behind 
him  desired  that  a  final  judgment  about  the  saying  of 
Jesus  referring  to  John  be  withheld  until  the  Lord  had 
made  good  His  word  by  deeds.  Different  possibilities 
were  conceivable.  What  Jesus  had  promised  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  sense  could  actually  happen  in  exact  keeping 
with  its  language,  i.e.  the  Lord  might  return  before  John's 
death.  It  was  also  possible  that  John  might  die  before 
the  parousia.     In  the  latter  case,  the  Church  found  it 
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necessary  either  to  be  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  Jesus 
had  spoken  of  a  possibility  which  was  not  expected  to  be 
realised,  simply  in  order  to  rebuke  Peter,  and  to  safeguard 
the  freedom  of  His  action,  or  to  take  the  saying  about 
Jesus'  coming  in  an  elastic  sense,  interpreting  it  in  the 
light  of  events,  as  they  had  abeady  learned  to  do  in  the 
case  of  Matt,  xvi  28.  In  this  particular  instance  they 
would  have  to  refer  it  to  a  single  event  of  the  last  time 
connected  with  the  parousia,  namely,  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  would  make  Jesus'  prophecy  mean  that 
Peter  would  die  before  the  year  70,  John  not  until  after 
this  date. 

We  reach  accordingly  the  following  conclusions  as  the 
result  of  a  purely  exegetical  study  of  chap,  xxi.,  par- 
ticularly of  w.  18-23  and  ver.  24 :  (1)  The  supplement, 
chap.  xxL,  was  written  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Peter, 
but  while  John  was  stUl  living ;  (2)  it  was  not  written  by 
John  with  his  own  hand,  but  by  persons  closely  associated 
with  him  who  composed  this  account  with  John's  consent, 
probably  at  his  suggestion  and  upon  the  basis  of  his  oral 
statements.  It  was  added  as  a  supplement  to  the  com- 
pleted Gospel,  and  from  that  time  onwards  remained  an 
inseparable  part  of  it.  (3)  These  same  persons  testify 
that  John  is  the  author  of  the  entire  book,  making  their 
testimony  cover  also  the  supplement,  without  expressly 
saying  that  John's  authorship  of  chap.  xxi.  was  indirect, 
as  is  affirmed  in  (2),  but  without  in  the  least  concealing 
this  view.  Proposition  (3)  agrees  with  the  testimony  of 
chaps,  i-xx.  concerning  itself  (§  65)  and  the  unanimous 
tradition  (§  64) ;  but  in  view  of  objections  to  this  threefold 
witness  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  statement  remains  to  be  tested 
(§  69).  Proposition  (2)  is  not  confirmed  by  a  certain 
tradition  which  is  independent  of  the  text  of  the  supple- 
ment. The  stories  of  the  teachers  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  stories  of  the  Muratorian  Canon,  as  well  as 
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the  manner  in  which  later  writers  tell  of  the  amanuensis 
of  whom  John  made  use  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel 
(above,  pp.  178  f.,  196  f.,  nn.  4-6),  may  be  echoes  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mends  of  John  had  a  part  in  the  completion 
and  the  publication  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  proposition 
(2)  does  not  require  the  confirmation  of  external  tradition, 
since  it  is  proved  absolutely  by  xxi.  24  and  confirmed  by 
observations  on  xxi.  1-23  (above,  p.  233  f.).  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  clearer  evidence  in  the  tradition  for  proposition 
(2)  is  satis£a.ctorily  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  supplement  itself,  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  it  was  written  by  friends  of  John, 
speaks  of  John  as  the  real  author  of  the  supplement  as 
well  as  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  explained  by  the  fact 
that  proposition  (1)  was  firmly  held  by  the  tradition. 
Irenaeus  calls  John  not  only  the  author,  but  also  the  pub- 
lisher of  his  Gospel  (n.  6) ;  and  Papias  testifies  even  more 
emphatically,  and  with  unmistakable  reference  to  chap, 
xxi.,  that  the  Gospel  was  published  and  given  to  the 
Church  by  John  while  he  was  still  living  (n.  2).  Then 
there  is  the  added  fact  that  everywhere  and  always  the 
Gospel  was  transmitted  and  circulated  with  chap.  xxi« 
attached,  which  would  be  inconceivable  if  chap,  xxi  was 
added  to  it  after  the  author  of  chaps.  i.-xx.  had  published 
this  book  which  he  had  written  for  the  Church,  and  sub- 
sequent to  his  death.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should 
expect  the  same  or  similar  phenomena  in  the  tradition 
of  the  text  that  we  find  in  the  case  of  Mark  xvi  9-20. 
Finally,  as  has  been  shown,  xxi  18-23  is  meaningless  the 
moment  it  is  assumed  that  this  account  was  written  after 
the  death  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  particularly  loved. 
In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  critical  doubt  that 
chap,  xxi,  as  well  as  the  entire  Gospel,  was  written  and 
put  into  circulation  before  the  death  of  Jesus'  long-lived 
disciple,  John  of  Ephesus,  i.e.  before  the  year  100. 
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1.  (P.  283.)  Eberhaidt,  Ev.  Jo.  cap.  ^1, 1897,  gives  on  S.  7-19  a  review  ^^ 
of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  inter-  '^'  , 
vening  comment  a  varied  assortment  of  remarks  in  regard  to  its  language 
as  compared  with  that  of  chaps.  i.-xx.  Much  more  thorough  is  the  work 
of  Horn,  Ahftusungszeity  OeaehidUlidiknt  UTid  Zweck  von  Ev,  Jo,  c.  £1^  l604. 
Words  and  phrases  which  are  found  elsewhere  only  or  almost  only  in  John 
are  (A « chaps.  i.~xx.,  B=:chap.  xxi.)  :  ^vtpovv  iavrov,  <f)ap€powr6aiy  B  i.  14  (3 
times,  A  6  times ;  elsewhere  only  in  Mark  iv.  22,  and  then  without  reference  to 
Jesus,  and  twice  in  the  ungenuine  supplement,  Mark  xvi.  12, 14) ;  ^  Bdkaa-aa 
9  Tip€pidff  B  1  (similarly  only  in  A  vi  1) ;  cic  r&v  fuiBrfT&v  avrov  dvo,  B  2  (just 
BO  A  in  i.  35 ;  cf .  ix.  16,  xii.  42) ;  3^piov,  B  9, 10, 13  (again  only  in  A  vi.  9, 11 ; 
for  this  in  the  parallels  we  have  exBvs) ;  the  asyndeton  \4yti  avroiSy  ahr^ 
with  and  without  an  expressed  subject,  B  3  (twice),  6, 10, 12,  15, 16  (3  times), 
17  (twice),  22  (very  frequently  in  John  alone,  sometimes  in  Matt.  See 
vol.  ii.  591,  note  7);  also  X^yci  c^v^  B  5,  7  (A  vii.  6,  xii.  4);  further,  in 
general  a  more  abundant  use  of  adv  (B,  8  or  9  times  in  the  whole  of  Mark, 
certainly  not  more  than  7  times ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  A  of  tener  than  in  Matt., 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Acts  together),  dfitfp,  dftriv,  B 18  (elsewhere  only  A) ;  inter- 
change between  ayavav  and  ^cXcZy,  B  15-17  (cf.  A  xix.  26  with  xx.  2).  Com- 
pare the  entire  sentence  B  19  with  A  xii.  33 ;  further,  roOro  Ijbtj  rpirop,  B  14, 
and  iraktv  Mr^povy  B  16,  with  A  iv.  54  ;  »9  avh  irrfx»v  btaKoa-lnAv^  B  8,  with  A  xi. 
18 ;  also  B  46  with  xx.  14.  Also  in  B  as  in  A,  Jesus  is  designated  regularly 
by  His  personal  name  (18  or  14  times),  and  within  the  narrative,  merely  in 
view  of  a  former  remark  of  the  disciples  and  from  their  standpoint,  by 
6  KvpuK  (xxi.  12 ;  cf.  ver.  7).  The  latter  occurs  in  A  only  in  iv.  1  (?),  vi.  23,  xi. 
2,  and  in  xx.  18,  20,  just  as  in  xxi.  12.  Cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Mark  xvi.  19 
and  vol.  ii.  476.  Further,  "  Simon  Peter "  is  given  in  B  5  times,  in  A  12 
times ;  as  *'  Son  of  John"  only  in  B  15-17  and  A  i.  43 ;  Thomas  called  Didy- 
mus  B  2,  otherwise  only  A  xL  16,  xx.  24.  Only  in  B  2  and  A  i.  46  ff.  is 
Nathanael  mentioned ;  but  here  for  the  first  time — that  which  helps  us  to 
understand  the  connection  of  ii.  1  with  i.  46  ff. — ^his  origin  from  Cana  is  stated, 
and  in  a  form  which,  both  because  of  the  superfluous  addition  ttjs  Takikaias 
(cf.  ii.  1,  iv.  46)  and  in  view  of  the  air6  (i.  45,  46,  xi.  1,  xii  21,  xix.  38,  other- 
wise only  in  Matt,  zxvii.  57 ;  Mark  xv.  43 ;  Luke  xxiii.  51),  is  genuinely 
Johannine.  The  vaMa  used  once  in  address  in  B  5  (cf .  1  John  ii.  14, 18)  with 
the  once  used  reicy^o,  A  xiii.  33,  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  apvtoy,  B 15  (Rev. 
S9  times  instead  of  dfivos^  A  i.  29),  and  vpopdrtovy  B 16, 17,  instead  of  irpo^arov 
(A  X.  1-28),  are  full  of  significance.  The  interchange  between  lamb  and  sheep, 
however,  is  plainly  only  an  interchange,  just  as  that  between  dyairav  and 
^iXf ir,  and  the  diminutive  forms  have  reference  to  the  need  of  protiection  and 
care  of  the  flock  which  is  given  into  the  charge  of  the  shepherd.  For  the  use 
of  61  adfX^i,  B  23, — instead  of  which  ol  fioBifral  (thus  Ss)  would  have  been 
misleading,  since  the  latter  would  have  been  understood  of  the  apostles  while 
the  former  designates  the  members  of  the  Church, — there  would  have  been 
absolutely  no  opportunity  in  A,  except  perhaps  in  the  prologue,  where  there 
was,  however,  no  urgent  need  of  it.  Naturally  xx.  17  is  no  parallel  1  John 
iiL  14,  16 ;  3  John  3,  5,  10,  however,  offer  good  comparison.  The  7rp»tds 
ytpo/Umis  or  ytvoftivrifj  xxi.  4  (cf.  Matt  xxvii.  1),  would  have  been  out  of  place 
in  xviii.  28,  xx.  1,  because  the  previous  context  does  not  inform  us  that  some- 
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thing  bad  happened  in  the  night  before.    But  from  the  point  of  view  of  atyle, 
oyftla  tyivtrof  vi.  16,  is  quite  simibur. 

2.  (Pp.  234, 239.)  To  the  testimony  of  all  the  Qreek  MSS.  and  of  all  the  old 
versions  (also  Ss,  though  Sc.  is  defective),  is  to  be  added  the  above  mentioned 
statement  of  Papias,  pp.  178, 196,  n.  4,  which  is  intelligible  only  if  the  Fourth 
Gk)spel  was  already  supplied  with  the  supplement,  which  through  ver.  24 
could  make  it  appear  as  if  not  John  himself,  but  others  after  his  death,  had 
published  the  Qospel.  It  1b  also  noteworthy  that  Tatian  in  the  DiaUstamn 
has  worked  up  the  substantial  contents  of  chap.  xxi.  {Forsch,  i.  218),  and  that, 
following  the  combined  testimony  of  the  Arabic  and  of  the  Latin  Diatessaronf 
he  concluded  his  work  with  John  xxi.  25  as  he  began  it  with  John  L  1  {OK^ 
ii  664).  What  is  said  above  on  p.  234  of  the  whole  chapter  holds  also  of 
ver.  25,  which  Tischendorf  has  excluded  from  the  text.  The  former  opinion 
that  this  verse  is  wanting  in  Codex  63  at  Dublin,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Usher,  has  been  refuted  by  Scrivener,  more  thoroughly  by  Gwynn  (Herma^ 
thenoy  voL  viiL  No.  19, 1693,  pp.  1-7).  The  latter  has  shown  in  the  same 
article,  pp.  7-17,  on  what  a  weak  foundation  Tischendorf  s  opinion  rests,  that 
ver.  26  and  the  signature  of  the  book  in  K  were  not  written  by  the  first  hand, 
but  by  the  hand  of  the  contemporary  corrector.  In  fact,  Tr^elles,  who 
had  seen  the  Dublin  codex,  opposed  Tischendorf s  view^  .while  the  spelling 
KoriL  *letd¥vtfv  instead  of  *l»dvffv,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  corrector  (K*  X  ^ 
decisive.  There  is,  therefore,  no  manuscript  evidence  against  ver.  25.  A 
scholiast  also,  who  explains  it  as  a  marginal  note  which  had  gradually  worked 
into  the  text  (in  Wettstein  N.T.  i.  964,  and  Matthaei,  Ev,  Jo,  p.  364.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cod.  Vatic.  Begin.  9,  fol.  1975,  in  Mai,  N.  pair.  bibl.  vii.  1.  407,  this 
was  Theodore  of  Mops.),  bears  witness  that  ver.  25  is  found  in  all  MSS.  But 
if  the  case  were  otherwise,  every  critic  would  have  to  hold  that  the  simple 
hyperbole  of  the  expression  had  induced  pedantic  writers  to  expurgate  it.  As 
Tatian  in  the  DiaUsgarony  so  also  the  probably  still  somewhat  older  AcU  of 
Peter  have  taken  ver.  26  into  account ;  for  if  tiie  A  tx^PW^H*^^  typa^afiev  to 
which  Peter  there  gives  expression  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  67,  2 :  preserved  in  the 
Qreek  by  Isidorus  of  Pelusium ;  cf.  OK^  ii  848  A  2,  849  A.  2,  861)  both  in 
the  name  of  the  other  apostles  and  especially  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  based 
primarily  upon  1  John  i.  1-4,  still  the  expression  ex^PV^^^^  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Epistle  passage,  and  which  in  the  Aett  of  Peter  is  at  once  taken 
up  again  in  x»pn^f''^^f  (capticUer),  proves  that  there  is  reference  at  the  same 
time  to  John  xxL  26.  Origen  (in  Jo,  tom.  xiii.  6  f.,  xix.  10,  xx.  34 ;  cf.  Eus. 
H.  E.  vi.  26)  and  Isidorus,  who  through  Jewish  polemic  against  John  xxL  25 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  passage  of  the  Acti  of  Peter^  and  also  Bengel,  all 
understood  x«p>)(rai  to  concern  the  intellectual  comprehension.  Leucius  both  in 
the  Acts  of  John  and  the  Acts  of  Peter  had  already  given  a  similar  interpretation, 
only  that  at  the  same  time  he  connects  it  witii  the  uncertainty  aoid  incom- 
pleteness of  the  sense  perception  of  Jesus'  being  which  was  conditioned  by  the 
mutability  of  His  bodily  appearance.  That  Theodore  of  Mops,  pronounced 
ver.  24,  or  ver.  25,  or  the  entire  chapter  as  spurious,  is  pure  myth.  Where 
Mill  {N,T.  1707,  Proleg.  p.  xxix)  obtained  his  note  in  regard  to  Theodore 
which  Eberhart,  S.  8,  so  remarkably  misinterpreted,  the  present  writer  has  no 
knowledge.  According  to  the  Syrian  Ischodad,  circa  850  (cod.  Sachau,  311  fol. 
163 ;  cf.  Gk>ussen,  Stud.  theoU  i.  p.  Ill),  Theodore  would  have  eliminated  John 
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V.  4  and  xxi.  26  from  the  text.  Barhebneus  (in  Ev.  Jo.y  ed.  Schwartz,  p.  24) 
repeats  this  statement,  but  refers  this  opinion  to  people  generally  (^oo-tv 
Tt¥€s)  instead  of  to  Theodore.  According  to  the  Syriac  translation  of  Theodore's 
commentary  on  John,  with  whose  conclusion  Prof.  L.  Abel  acquainted  the 
present  writer  by  a  copy  of  the  Cod.  Sachau,  217  fol.  280^,  at  Berlin,  Theodore 
adds  to  the  text  of  xxi.  24  and  25  given  in  full  by  him  nothing  further 
than  this:  '^ These  are  sentences  (mdjas)  which  are  not  from  John,  but 
(belong)  to  someone  else.  And  here  we  conclude  the  seventh  book,  with 
which  this  writing  (that  of  the  commentary  on  John)  ended  and  was  com- 
pleted." It  follows  from  this  that  Theodore  did  not  at  all  dispute  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  xxi.  1-23,  but  merely,  as  a  good  exegete,  had  con- 
cluded from  the  plural  otdafAtv  that  ver.  24  and  with  it  ver.  26  were  not 
written  by  the  hand  of  John  himself,  but  by  that  of  some  unknown  person. 
In  the  Cod.  Syr.  308  at  Paris,  upon  which  the  printed  edition  is  dependent 
(Theodorus  Mops.,  Convment.  in  Ev.  Jo.  vertio  <yr.,  ed.  Chabot^  Paris  1897),  the 
concluding  sentence  (p.  412)  runs  literally  as  follows :  ^But  these  sentences 
from  tanv  df  koI  onwards,  and  up  to  this  point,  the  Commmtaior  says^  are  not 
by  John,  but  by  another,  whoever  that  may  be.^  The  writer  of  this  MS, 
forgets  his  rdle  when  he  speaks  of  Theodore,  who  by  the  Syrians  bears  the 
honorary  title  of  '*  the  commentator  "  as  of  another  person,  probably  in  order 
to  entirely  remove  from  himself  the  responsibility  of  this  criticcd  remark. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  confines  the  criticism  expressly  to  ver.  26  ; 
wlule  Theodore,  according  to  the  original  text  of  the  Berlin  MS.,  wished  to 
have  it  referred  to  w.  24  and  26.  The  texts  for  w.  24-26,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  show  no  greater  fluctuations  than  other  undoubtedly  original  pas- 
sages. A  Koi  before  fiaprvp&p  (B,  Grig,  in  Jo.  xxxii.  13,  ed.  Preuschen,  p.  461 . 9, 
and  Cyril)  might  be  genuine,  and  it  might  be  correlative  with  the  following 
Kidf  which  Origen,  however,  discards.  Only  in  that  case  we  could  not  read  6 
before  the  second  koI  (k*  Cyril,  etc.)  or  after  it  (BD).  Probably,  however,  B, 
which  has  in  part  Origen  and  in  paxt  D  and  good  Latin  witnesses  on  its  side, 
has  the  original  wording :  6  koI  fiaprvp&v  ir.  r.  Kal  6  ypa^as  rovro.  From  Ss 
.  (^who  boro  witness  of  this  and  wrote  this'')  we  cannot  infer  a  reading 
/ifKTvp^a-or.  Just  as  little  critical  value  has  the  free  translation  of  Ss  in  ver. 
26  {^  and  many  other  [things]  Jesus  did,  which,  if  they  wero  written  down 
one  by  one,  Uie  world  would  not  be  enough  [have  been  big  enough]  for 
them  ")•  It  gives  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  displace  the  real  and  tangible 
conception,  which  has  been  vouched  for  by  rh  ypo^/icva  /Si^X/a  by  the  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  shown  to  be  very  early.  The  only  doubt  can  be 
whether  we  are  to  read  the  hard  ^a,  but  which  just  on  that  account  demands 
especial  notice,  instead  of  ^  before  csroii^o-cy,  and  whether  x^ph^^^  ^^ 
X^fiSjaat  is  the  correct  reading. 

3.  (P.  236.)  Inasmuch  as  of  those  who  in  xxi.  24  testify  to  the  writing 
of  the  book  by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  witness  to  his  truth- 
fnlnesB^  only  one  actually  penned  the  statement,  the  change  from  oidofitv  to 
the  singular  o^aiu  cannot  appear  strange,  especially  since  the  latter  expression, 
like  ddof  ovK  old*  ^ircoff,  opinoff  and.'other  similar  ones,  had  come  to  be  admost  an 
interjection.  The  whole  circle  of  those  in  whose  name  the  writer  of  these  lines 
speaks^  guarantees  the  testimony  of  ver.  24 ;  but  to  make  all  of  them  responsible 
for  the  very  subjective  judgment  contained  in  ver.  26  would  be  unnatural. 
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4.  (Pp.  240, 241.)  The  Bjmbolical  meaning  of  tlie  draught  of  fishes,  which 
at  the  same  time  was  full  of  a  promise  of  blessing,  could  not  have  remained 
secret  to  such  readers  as  knew  the  traditions  in  Matt  iv.  19,  xiii.  47 ;  Mark 
i.  17 ;  Luke  v.  10,  and,  least  of  all  to  Peter,  if  in  this  passage  as  in  the  others 
actual  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  have  been  reported.  The  disciple  John,  who 
had  been  an  eye- witness  of  Feter*s  former  draught  of  fishes,  recognised  the 
Lord  by  this  one  (ver.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  153  (ver.  11)  as 
well  as  the  number  200  (ver.  8)  and  the  numbers  in  i  39,  ii.  6,  20,  iv.  6, 18^ 
V.  2,  vi.  7,  9,  19,  XL  18,  xii.  6  elude  every  reasonable  allegorical  or  cabalistic 
signification,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  e.^.,  by  Theophilus,  Latin  version,  Forkk,  iL  84= Augustine,  Tnui, 
cxxii.  tn  Jo. ;  by  Ammonius  (Cramer's  GotencB,  iL  406) ;  Sevemus  Antioch. 
{OaJt.  in  Jo.f  ed.  (3orderius,  p.  438) ;  Jerome,  ad  Etk.  xlvii.  12  (YalL  v.  695), 
with  appeal  to  the  itkuvriKa  of  the  poet  Oppianus :  CLIIL  eue  genara  fitdwa^ 
which  Hilgenfeld,  Einl,  717,  further  applies  to  the  men  who  are  to  be  won 
from  the  heathen  peoples,  as  if  John  had  said  anything  about  the  different 
kinds  of  fishes,  or  could  have  represented  Peter  as  primarily  the  apostle  to 
the  heathen.  Yolkmar,  Moi&^rojhHie^  S.  82,  found  that  the  name  Simon 
Bar  Jona  Kepha,  written  in  Hebrew  (mbs,  however,  instead  of  aors)  and 
resolved  into  its  value  in  figures,  yields  153.  The  only  tmfortunate  thing  is 
that  the  author  of  John  xxi  15-17  as  well  as  of  i  42  does  not  call  the  father 
of  Peter  Jona,  but  Jochanan.  The  symbolic  meaning  of  the  draught  of  fishes 
in  Matt  iv.  19 ;  Mark  i.  17  is  connected  with  Peter  and  Andrew,  in  Luke 
v.  10  with  Peter  alone.  In  xxi.  6  the  command  falls  upon  the  seven  disciples 
of  ver.  2  (cf.,  however,  also  Luke  v.  4,  x^^^*>  yn\^  inavayayt^  and  v.  5, 
XoXao-tt),  but  Peter  occupies  the  entire  foreground  in  xxi.  3,  7, 11,  so  that 
the  predictive  meaning  of  the  incident  concerns  him  primarily.  Moreover, 
according  to  Matt  xvL  17-19  (of  which  the  reader  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  Ib 
reminded  by  i.  42) ;  Luke  xxiL  32 ;  John  x.  9  (where  men  are  introduced, 
who  through  the  interposition  of  Jesus  receive  the  office  of  shepherd  in  the 
Church),  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  three  times  repeated  injunction  of 
w.  15-17  could  not  be  any  more  doubtful  for  Peter  than  for  us.  More  in 
agreement  with  the  command  in  ver.  6  than  with  that  in  w.  15-17  is  that 
in  ver.  19,  so  fiir  as  it  refers  to  a  definite  outward  act,  which  immediately  is 
to  and  actually  does  ensue.  But  the  deeper  predictive  meaning  is  excluded 
thereby  as  little  here  as  in  ver.  8.  As  surely  as  Peter  must  have  been  re- 
minded by  the  thrice  asked  question  w.  15-17  of  his  thrice  uttered  denial 
(xiii.  38,  xviii.  17,  25,  27),  so  certainly  must  the  ciicoXov^cA  iuh  have  called  to 
his  mind  the  conversation  of  xiii.  36  f. — especially  after  the  prophecy  in 
ver.  18  had  pointed  out  to  him  his  future  life  up  to  old  age.  Furthermore, 
the  reader,  to  whom  the  narrator  in  ver.  19a  had  explained  this  prophecy  as 
relating  to  the  death  of  Peter,  could  have  understood  the  axoXov^ct  /mm,  with- 
out detracting  from  its  most  probable  and  proper  meaning,  as  referring  to 
nothing  else  than  to  Peter's  following  into  death  and  the  invisible  world. 
It  is  evident  from  ver.  20  f.,  however,  that  Peter  himself  at  once  grasped  this 
meaning  more  or  less  clearly.  Whether  in  connection  with  it  a  recollection 
of  the  prophecy  in  Matt  xx.  23,  Mark  x.  39  assisted  him,  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  determined.  Only  when  in  his  following  of  Jesus,  which  was  the 
point  in  question  here,  he  recognised  a  symbolic  expression  of  that  following 
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of  which  Jesus  in  xiii.  36  f.  had  spoken,  namely,  an  accompanying  and  fol- 
lowing of  Him  into  the  other  world,  through  which  for  him  the  time  of  the 
painful  separation  from  Jesus  was  shortened,  only  then  could  he  perceive  in 
this  a  privilege  and  an  honour,  a  share  in  which  he  could  wish  to  have  given 
also  to  his  fdlow-diaciple  John  who  stood  so  close  to  Jesus.  For  no  proof  is 
needed  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  Peter's  question  as  to  John  in  ver.  21, 
and  that  Peter  in  the  following  of  Jesus,  which  he  had  before  desired,  but 
which  ¥ra8  now  proffered  him,  and  at  the  same  time  foretold  of  him,  saw  no 
punishment}  that  in  his  jealousy  for  his  rival  he  wished  him  to  share.  In  a 
Gospel  which  contains  words  such  as  xiL  26,  xiii  36--ziv.  6,  xvi.  16-22,  and 
in  a  period  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  which  words  such  as  Phil.  L 
20-23;  Bev.  xiv.  13;  Ign.  Bom.  ii.~vii.,  were  written,  the  latter  meaning 
would  have  been  a  blasphemy  and  an  absurdity  beyond  all  comprehension. 
The  second  draught  of  fishes,  as  the  first,  had  led  Peter  to  the  most  humble 
self-abasement  (cf .  Luke  v.  8) ;  and  whatever  remnants  of  a  false  ambition 
might  have  been  present  in  him,  must  have  been  entirely  stifled,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  by  this  conversation  of  w.  15-17,  which  put  him  again  in  his 
place  as  leader,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  painfully  reminded  him  of  his 
weakness  (ver.  16,  irX^ov  rovrav ;  ver.  17,  cXviri^^i;),  and  also  by  the  prophecy 
of  ver.  18,  which  was  not  lacking  in  censure.  The  interpretation  of  ver.  18 
in  the  light  of  ver.  19a  Ib  similar,  not  only  in  form  but  also  in  substance,  to 
xii.  33.  As  that  word  concerning  the  lifting  up  from  the  earth  (xiL  32)  by 
its  c<mtext  expresses  first  of  all  the  thought  of  the  removal  from  the  earth 
to  heaven  (xii.  23,  34-36,  iii.  14,  vi  62,  viii  21-28),  and  was  only  recognised 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  a  predictive  indication  of  this  definite  kind 
of  death  in  which  the  one  about  to  die  is  raised  from  the  earth  (xii  33, 
xviiii.  32X  so  xxi  18  gave  Peter,  and,  as  long  as  Peter  lived,  the  reader  no 
definite  information  concerning  the  apostle's  death,  while  it  was  only  through 
combination  of  ideas  that  Peter  himself  came  to  base  upon  this  statement, 
among  other  things,  the  expectation  of  a  violent  death  (voL  ii.  211  f.).  Inas* 
much  as  he  remained  active  in  the  service  of  the  truth  until  his  old  age,  he, 
as  Paul  in  Phil.  L  20,  ii.  17,  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  must  have  connected  with  this  the 
hope  that  his  violent  death  would  be  a  martyrdom,  and  so  redound  to  the 
glory  of  Qod.  But  John  xxi.  19  goes  beyond  that ;  for  noif  Bavar^  here, 
as  in  xii  33,  xviii.  32,  points  to  a  definite  kind  of  death,  in  fact,  here  as  there 
to  the  same  kind  of  death— the  crucifixion ;  for  even  if  we  did  not  possess 
lustorical  information  concerning  the  crucifixion  of  Peter,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  think  of  anything  but  the  crucifixion,  if  any  hint  of  a  definite  kind 
of  death  is  given  in  ver.  18.  The  point  of  comparison  lies  in  the  stretching 
out  of  the  hands,  the  extending  of  the  arms ;  cf.  Epict.  Diu,  iii.  26.  21  (in 
the  address  to  the  man  who  feared  to  become  poor)  :  hitoiKw  yai  ov  trxjf  .  .  . 
AXov  T^y  virod^ovvru,  IXXov  r6v  ivhwrovra^  ShXtnts  roifg  rpl^vras^  ^XXm/r 
novf  OKoXv^TOvrror,  W  fV  rf  fioKavtUf  iKhwrditxvos  Ktu  iKTtivat  trtavrhv 
•r  ol  iaravpmiiivoi ^piPff  HvBiv  Koi  HvBtv;  with  reference  to  Artemi- 
d(»as,  Interprttatian  of  Dreamt  (*OvtipoKpiTiKa\  i.  76,  see  Horn,  S.  93. 

5.  (P.  246.)  It  ia  instructive  to  note  the  comparison  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee, — a  prophecy  not  given  even  in  hypothetical  form 
(Hark  X.  38  f. ;  Matt.  xx.  22  f .), — and  the  attempt  to  bring  it  into  agreement 
with  the  biogra^y  of  John  (cf.  above,  p.  206,  and  AcUi  Jo,  199.  20-200.  6, 
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201.  4,  207.  2,  237.  27 ;  Ad.  Ap.  Apocr.y  ed.  Lipsiiu  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  L 
166.  13  ff.) ;  and  above,  p.  195  f. 

6.  (P.  248.)  Iren.  iii.  1. 1 ;  Bee  the  text,  voL  iL  398,  n.  7.  If  tbe  expres- 
sion nsed  of  John  (kol  avr6s  €^d»K€  t6  cvayyAioy) — as  distinguished  from 
that  previously  said  of  Luke,  and  more  plainly  than  the  expressions  used  of 
Matt  and  Mark — ^itself  asserts  not  only  the  writing,  but  the  formal  publica- 
tion of  the  Gk)Bpel  by  John,  so  does  the  context  completely  prove  that 
IrensBus  had  no  thought  of  a  merely  indirect  Johannine  origin  of  the  Gospel. 
According  to  Irenseus,  the  fourfold  Qoepel  originated  with  apostles — ^the  second 
and  third  with  Peter  and  Paul  through  the  agency  of  Mark  and  Luke,  the  first 
and  fourth  direct  with  Matthew  and  John.  Moreover,  the  legend  which  tells 
of  certain  assistance  of  others  in  the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Qospel,  neverthe- 
less emphasises  the  fact  that  John  himself  wrote  the  whole  book  (Can.  Murat. 
line  13  ff.,  *'Revelatum  Andrese  ex  apostolis,  ut  recognoseentibua  cunctis 
Joannes  suo  nomine  cuncta  describeret "). 


§  67.  THE  EELATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  TO 

THE  EARLIER  GOSPELS. 

The  view  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  for  a 
Christian  church,  or  for  a  group  of  such  churches,  which 
cannot  be  said  in  any  way  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  only 
with  limitations  of  Mark,  is  corroborated  by  the  observa- 
tion forced  upon  us  as  soon  as  we  read  the  Gospel,  that 
John  takes  for  granted  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gospel  history  on  the  part  of  his  readers. 
The  question  arises  whether  this  knowledge  was  derived 
from  the  unwritten  Gospel  which  they  heard  from  their 
missionaries  (§  48),  or  from  books  in  circulation  among 
them.  The  tradition  makes  John  write  his  Gospel  in  his 
old  age,  and  later  than  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (above, 
p.  178  f.),  and  for  this  very  reason  favours  the  latter  sup- 
position. We  have  also  the  account  of  the  teachers  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  John  wrote  with  the  three 
older  Gospels  consciously  in  view  and  with  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  same  on  the  theological  side  (above,  p. 
197,  n.  5).  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  Marks 
Gospel  was  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion  among  the 
friends  of  John  at  Ephesus  (vol.  ii,  438  flf.),  and  that  in 
the  same  region   the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Matthew  was 
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interpreted  orally  in  the  church  services  for  a  long  time, 
until  the  translating  of  the  Gospel  into  Greek  rendered 
this  unnecessary  (vol.  ii.  510  ff.).  There  is  no  certain 
starting-point  in  the  tradition  for  the  determination  of  the 
chronological  relation  between  these  facts  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  our  Gospel  of  Mark  was  much  read  in  Ephesus,  that 
the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  interpreted  orally 
there,  and  that  even  the  Greek  translation  of  it  had  been 
made  prior  to  the  time  when  John  wrote.  In  fact,  Luke's 
work  may  have  been  known  in  Ephesus  at  this  time 
(above,  p.  159).  Since,  moreover,  the  preceding  investi- 
gation has  not  confirmed  any  of  the  conjectures  concern- 
ing lost  documents  which  Matthew  and  Mark  made  the 
basis  of  their  works,  and  since,  with  the  exception  of 
Mark,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wider  circulation  of  the 
older  attempts  to  produce  a  gospel  history  with  which 
Luke  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions, we  infer  that  our  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  are  the  writings  from  which  John's  readers  may  have 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  history  which  he 
takes  for  granted  they  possessed  (n.  1). 

No  one  of  the  Gospels  shows  from  the  outset  so  clearly 
as  does  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  lack  of  any  attempt  to 
furnish  readers  who  may  not  be  as  yet  familiar  with  the 
subject  a  history  which  could  be  understood  out  of  its  own 
material  Without  any  introductory  words  acquainting 
the  readers  with  the  person  and  work  of  John  the  Baptist 
(n.  2),  the  Gk)spel  begins  (i  19),  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
other  Gospels,  with  an  account  of  an  official  embassy  from 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  which  presupposes  that  John  had 
been  carrying  on  an  important  work  for  a  considerable 
time ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  learn  incidentally  (i.  25,  26) 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  baptizing  with  water. 

Whence  John  obtained  that  knowledge  of  the  person 
of  the  Messiah — who  had  already  made  His  public  appear- 
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ance — ^which  he  shows  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him 
at  the  time  by  the  Pharisees  (n.  2),  the  reader  first  learns 
from  the  following  narrative,  in  which  John  applies  to 
Jesus  as  He  was  approaching  him,  a  testimony  spoken 
earlier  concerning  Him,  while  still  absent,  and  explains 
(i.  29-34)  from  a  definite  experience  his  knowledge  of  the 
high  dignity  of  Jesus,  which  had  akeady  been  attested 
by  the  earlier  testimony  and  at  the  time  it  was  given. 
Even  if  there  were  no  thoroughly  characteristic  words 
recalling  the  account  of  the  baptism  in  Matt.  iiL  18  ff.; 
Mark  i.  9S.;  Luke  iii.  21  £,  every  reader  would  under- 
stand from  the  way  in  which  John  twice  recalls  the  fact, 
that  his  mission  was  to  baptize  with  water  (vv.  31,  33), — 
which  otherwise  would  be  without  point  in  this  connection, 
— ^that  John  as  he  concluded  the  act  of  Jesus'  baptism 
had  seen  the  sign  which  God  had  revealed  to  him  as  the 
sign  of  Him  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  namely, 
the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  from  Heaven,  in  the  form 
of  a  dove  which  rested  upon  Jesus.  From  these  statements 
of  John  we  conclude  that  his  baptism  of  Jesus  preceded 
not  only  the  scene  recorded  in  vv.  29-34,  but  also  the 
testimony  in  ver.  26  f ,  and  the  still  earlier  testimony  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  ver.  26,  to  which  the  Baptist 
refers  in  ver.  30.  After  His  baptism,  which  took  place 
some  time  prior  to  the  events  recorded  in  L  19  ff.,  Jesus 
came  again  to  Bethany  where  John  was  baptizing,  before 
His  return  to  Galilee  (L  43),  which  continued  to  be  His 
home  (i.  45)  notwithstanding  His  presence  in  Judea. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Matt.  iv.  13-17  ;  Mark  i.  9-11, 
or  Luke  iii  21-22,  iv.  1-14,  recognizes  at  once  that  this 
interval  between  Jesus'  baptism  and  His  return  to  the 
Jordan  was  the  forty  days  of  His  temptation.  Without 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  general  outlines,  but  also 
with  numerous  details  of  the  synoptic  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the 
entire  nan*ative  in  John  L  19-34  is  unintelligible  (n.  3). 
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It  is  consequently  inconceivable  that  the  author  should 

have  written  in  this  way  without  consciously  taking  it 

for  granted  and  without  being  certain  that  his  readers 

were  in  the  possession  of  such  knowledge. 

This  appears  in  a  particularly  striking  manner  in  iii. 

24.    No  intelligent  writer  could  commtinicate  in  this  form 

to  readers,  who  did  not  as  yet  know  that  the  work  of  the 

Baptist  was  brought  to  an  end  by  imprisonment,  a  fact  of 

which  he  relates  nothing  either  in  what  precedes  or  in 

what  follows  (cf-  per  contra,  Matt.  iv.  12,  xi.  2,  xiv.  3  ; 

Mark  L  14,  vi  17  ;  particularly,  however,  what  is  said  by 

Luke,  who  is  a  real  historian,  Luke  iii  19  f.,  vii.  18). 

Nor  would  mere  acquaintance  with  the  fact  on  the  part  of 

the  readers  be  sufficient  to  render  the  sentence  intelligible. 

For,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  could  bo^  be  engaged 

in  a  public  work  of  baptism  and  preaching  and  surrounded  *  ^  ^ 

by  his  disciples,  as  indicated  in  iii.  25  and  iii.  25-iv.  1, 

and  be  suffering  at  the  same  time  the  imprisonment  from 

which  he  was  never  to  be  released,  it  is  self-evident  that 

this  statement  was  not  made  on  John's  account.     Least  of 

all  could  it  be  intended  to  explain  the  statement  about  his 

continued  public  work.     The  remark  is  intelligible  only  if 

John  presupposed  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a  clear  idea 

of  the  relation  between  Jesus'  public  work  and  John's 

imprisonment — a  relation  with  which  his  account  did  not 

seem  to  harmonise.     Although  such  a  conception  was  not 

required  by  Luke's  account  (above,  p.  1061,  167  f.),  it 

was  an  inevitable  inference  from  Mark  i.  14  and  Matt. 

iv.  12  ;  since  both  of  these  evangelists  make  all  of  Jesus' 

public  work,  which  they  describe,  follow  the  arrest  of  the 

Baptist.     Christians  who  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  course 

of  the  gospel  history  which  they  had  derived  from  Mark 

or  Matthew  could  read  John  i.  19-iii.  21  with  the  feeling 

that  here  were  important  facts  of  which  they  had  known 

nothing  heretofore.     When,  however,  they  came  to  iii. 

22-iv.  2,  which  contained  an  account  of  the  contempor- 
voL.  m.  17 
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aneous  activity  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Baptist,  the  new 
account  may  have,  indeed  it  must  have,  seemed  to  contra- 
dict their  familiar  conception  of  the  course  of  the  history. 
The  statement  in  iii.  24  was  intended  for  the  information 
of  such  readers,  possibly  also  designed  to  offset  their 
vnong  'impression.  The  writer  says  to  them  in  effect : 
''Tou  must  understand  that  what  is  here  related  took 
place  before  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist ;  it  was  not 
until  after  this  event  that  Jesus  began  the  work  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  which  was  then  confined  chiefly  to 
Galilee."  This  remark,  which  is  intended  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  readers,  is  inserted  at  this  particular  point 
where  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  narrative  clear 
to  those  acquainted  with  Mark  and  Matthew  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, related  to  the  entire  contents  of  L  19-iv.  54,  for 
Jesus  breaks  off  the  work  which  He  had  begun  and  with- 
draws from  Judea  to  Galilee,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Baptist's  work  so  long  as  God  permits  it  to  be 
carried  on,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  rivalry 
with  His  Forerunner  (iii.  25-iv.  3).  It  would  never  occur 
to  readers  such  as  John  had  in  mind — ^readers  fekmiliar  with 
the  synoptic  tradition,  and  others  of  common  intelligence 
— to  identify  this  journey  of  Jesus  from  Judea  to  Galilee, 
which  was  undertaken  because  of  the  continuance  of  the 
work  of  the  Baptist,  with  the  journey  from  Judea  to 
Galilee  which  Jesus  made  after  the  arrest  of  John  (Matt, 
iv.  12  ;  Mark  i.  14).  This  unlikely  combination  of  events 
was  made  altogether  impossible  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  synoptic  accounts,  this  journey  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  prophetic  work  on  the  part  of  Jesus  which 
moved  the  whole  of  Galilee,  whereas  in  John  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  Jesus  resumed  in  Galilee  the 
work  which  He  had  broken  off  in  Judea,  Nothing  is 
recorded  in  iv.  43-54  concerning  teaching  and  baptism  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  and  nothing  is  said  of  His  activity  as  a 
miraculous  healer.     Only  a  single  act  of  healing  is  re- 
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corded,  which  was  wrung  from  Jesus  against  His  will  (iv, 
48) ;  and  in  this  instance  the  parallelism  between  this 
miracle  and  that  in  Cana  (iv.  46,  54)  is  twice  pointed  out, 
showing  it  to  have  been  a  revelation  of  Jesus'  glory  which 
was  just  as  isolated  and  just  as  premature  as  w^s  the 
latter  event  (ii  4),  and  just  as  much  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  Jesus  observed  at  this  time  of  refraining  from 
public  work.  It  is  just  here,  in  connection  with  this  stay 
in  Gralilee,  that  John  represents  Jesus  as  formally  estab* 
lishing  this  rule,  for  he  gives  as  the  motive  of  this  journey 
to  Galilee  a  saying  of  Jesus' — ^when  spoken  need  not  be 
considered  here — from  which  no  exegetical  sophistry  can 
derive  any  other  meaning  than  this,  namely,  that  Jesus 
went  to  Galilee  at  this  time  because  He  was  convinced — 
and  as  occasion  demanded,  expressed  the  conviction — ^that 
in  His  native  Gkdilee  He  was  less  likely  to  receive  such 
recognition  as  He  had  received  in  Judea  and  even  in 
Samaria,  as  He  passed  through  it  on  His  hasty  journey  to 
Galilee  (n.  3).  It  was  not  His  intention,  therefore,  to 
change  the  scene  of  His  labours  from  Judea  to  Galilee, 
which  would  not  have  relieved  in  any  way  the  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  which  had  caused  His  withdrawal  from 
Judea  (iiL  26,  iv.  1),  but  He  designed  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment so  long  as  it  pleased  God  that  the  Baptist  should 
remain  at  liberty  and  continue  his  work.  When  Jesus 
appears  again  in  Jerusalem  at  a  feast  (v.  1),  this  period 
of  waiting  is  at  an  end  ;  because  now  He  speaks  of  John 
as  a  light  which  was  no  longer  burning  and  shining 
(y.  35).  Readers,  such  as  were  presupposed  in  iii.  24, 
knew  that  when  in  the  narrative  Jesus  appears  again  in 
Galilee  after  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  (vi.  1  ff.),  the  time  is 
that  following  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  to  which  period 
the  older  accounts  were  almost  exclusively  confined.  And 
their  expectation  is  confirmed  by  the  very  first  incident 
which  John  records  after  this  reappearance  in  Galilee  (vi. 
3-13).     Here  they  find  a  portion  of  the  older  tradition 
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with  which  they  were  familiar  (Matt.  xiv.  13  £;  Mark  vi 
31  ff.;  Luke  ix.  10  ff.),  and  this  is  the  first  instance  where 
John  gives  essentially  the  same  account  as  was  found  in 
the  Synoptics. 

Here  there  comes  to  light  with  great  clearness  the 
general  presupposition  on  which  the  Fourth  Grospel  was 
based.  The  readers  are  introduced  at  once  to  the  climax 
of  Jesus'  Galilean  ministry,  of  which  not  only  is  nothing 
said  in  what  precedes,  but  for  which,  rather,  there 
is  no  place  before  v.  1,  and  consequently  no  place 
before  vi.  1.  As  the  imperfects  in  vi  2  indicate,  on 
account  of  His  numerous  deeds  of  healing,  Jesus  is  fol- 
lowed constantly  in  Galilee  by  great  throngs.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  is  roused  to  a  dangerous  pitch 
(vi.  14  £).  As  we  learn  in  a  purely  incidental  way  in  vi. 
67-71,  the  twelve  apostles  have  been  for  a  long  time 
already  chosen.  A  harsh  saying  of  Jesus  brings  about  a 
crisis  among  the  disciples  less  intimately  attached  to 
Him ;  from  this  moment  the  movement,  now  at  its  cul- 
mination, begins  to  decline  (vi  6-66).  The  ebb  con- 
tinues, so  that  half  a  year  later  (c£  viL  2-9  with  vL  4) 
Jesus'  brothers,  in  view  of  the  decrease  of  His  popularity 
in  Galilee,  urge  Him  now  at  last  to  reveal  Himself  before 
the  whole  world  in  Judea,  where  it  was  alleged  that  He 
had  won  so  many  followers  (viL  3,  cf.  ii  23,  iii.  26,  iv. 
1,  45).  There  is  an  interval  of  at  least  six  months 
between  v.  1  and  vL  4  (n.  4),  and  according  to  John's 
account  this  period  was  occupied  by  a  work  which  moved 
the  whole  of  Galilee,  or  more  specifically,  by  the  whole 
series  of  events  which,  according  to  Matt  iv.  12-xiv.  12  ; 
Mark  i.  14-vi.  30 ;  Luke  iv.  14-ix.  10,  took  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  arrest  and  the  execution  of  the 
Baptist.  Then  follows  another  six  months,  horn  the 
Passover  which,  according  to  vL  4,  took  place  shortly 
after  the  events  recorded  in  vi  3-71  until  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  vii  2,  to  which  John  gives  only  a  single 
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sentence,  vii.  1.  Nor  was  this  six  months  a  time  of 
retirement,  like  the  period  beginning  with  iv.  43  (n.  3) ; 
for  at  its  close  Jesus'  brothers  do  not  find  fault  with  Him 
because  He  had  begun  His  work  on  a  large  scale  in  Galilee 
and  then  given  it  up  again,  but  because  He  did  His  works 
in  Galilee  instead  of  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  We.  have, 
therefore,  at  least  one  full  year  of  important  prophetic 
work  in  Galilee  which  John  passes  over  in  silence,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  connected  account  in  vi  3-71 
and  the  general  hints  of  vi.  2,  vii.  1 ;  although  he  not 
only  betrays  knowledge  of  the  events  which  he  passes 
over,  but  indicates  their  significance.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  this  procedure  and  that  of  the  Synoptists, 
who  also  sometimes  mention  single  events  about  which 
they  know,  without  giving  a  full  account  of  them  (Matt. 
XL  21,  xxiii.  37,  above,  p.  170  01).  John's  procedure  at 
this  point,  where  for  the  first  time  his  narrative  comes 
into  touch  with  the  great  current  of  the  synoptic  account 
(vL  1-vii.  2),  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption 
that  his  readers  were  fully  informed  about  all  the  events 
which  took  place  during  this  great  "  year  of  the  Lord  "  in 
Galilee  (Lukeiv.  19,  above,  p.  169).  Where,  however,  he 
does  have  occasion  to  bring  before  the  readers  again  in 
full  the  account  of  a  particular  event  which  is  recorded 
also  in  the  older  (rospels  (vi.  3-13), — ^in  order  to  add  to  it 
the  account  of  other  and  new  incidents  and  discourses, 
closely  connected  with  the  event  (vi.  14  f.,  23,  26-71), 
which  he  had  to  give,  he  shows  again,  as  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  (above,  p. 
256  f.),  by  the  addition  of  various  details  which  cannot  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  a  poetic  or  didactic 
idea,  that  he  has  at  his  command  independent  knowledge 
of  the  situation  (n.  5). 

A  new  aspect  of  the  relation  between  John  and  the 
Synoptists  comes  to  view  in  John  xi.  2,  3.  Inasmuch  as 
X.  40  refers  back  to  i.  28,  where  Bethany  (not  Bethabara) 
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on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  is  mentioned  as  the  place 
in  which  John  began  his  baptism,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
unnatural,  in  the  passage  immediately  foUowing,  where 
another  Bethany  near  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  (xL  1,  18), 
if  in  some  way  the  latter  place  were  distinguish^  from  the 
former.  The  fact,  however,  that  Bethany  in  Perea  is  not 
n^entioned  again  by  name  in  x.  40-42,  renders  such  a 
geographical  notice  unnecessary.  But  even  if  it  were, 
what  a  remarkable  designation  is  that  given  in  xL  1. 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  Bethany  mentioned  in  this  verse 
was  situated  near  Jerusalem  (ver.  18),  John  calls  it  "the 
village  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha."  It  is  not  until 
ver.  2  that  the  reader  learns  that  the  two  women  are  the 
sisters  of  Lazarus  ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  infer 
this  earlier,  it  must  have  impressed  him  as  peculiar  that 
the  place  which  is  mentioned  as  Lazarus'  home  is  described 
not  by  his  name,  but  as  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha. 
Neither  designation,  however,  is  suited  to  distinguish  the 
geographical  location  of  the  one  Bethany  £rom  that  of  the 
other.  The  passage  is  intelligible  only  if  we  assume  that 
the  readers  were  already  acquainted  with  a  "village  of 
Mary  and  Martha."  In  this  case  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
them  to  learn,  what  they  had  not  known  before,  that  the 
Bethany  where  Lazarus  lived  and  where  he  was  now  sick 
was  the  "village  of  the  sisters  Mary  and  Martha"  of 
which  they  already  knew.  Manifestly  the  readers  were  in 
the  same  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 
From  Luke  x.  38-42  they  knew,  as  do  we,  of  a  village  in 
which  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  possessed  a  house ; 
but  that  this  village  was  called  Bethany,  and  that  it  was 
the  same  Bethany  where  also  a  certain  Lazarus  lived,  they 
learned,-  as  do  we,  for  the  first  time  when  they  read  John 
xl  1.  Before,  however,  informing  his  readers  concerning 
the  relationship  of  Mary  and  Martha  to  Lazarus  (ver.  26), 
who  up  to  this  time  has  remained  unknown  to  them  (xL  1, 
rh\  the  writer  arouses  further  interest  in  the  persons  who 
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appear  in  the  narrative  which  follows,  by  indicating  that 
Mary  was  the  woman  who  had  anointed  the  Lord  with  oil 
and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair.  This  incident  was  to 
be  narrated  with  ample  detail  in  its  historical  connection, 
xii.  1-8.  But  unless  informed  from  other  sources,  the 
reader  could  not  know  this  beforehand,  and  would  neces- 
sarily understand  xi.  2  incorrectly  to  mean  that  the 
anointing  had  taken  place  before  the  time  of  xi.  2,  just  as 
vii.  50,  xviiL  14,  26,  xix.  39  are  to  be  taken  as  references  to 
events  which  had  happened  and  which  are  recorded  earlier 
in  the  book,  namely  in  iii.  2,  xi  50,  xviii.  10.  Here,  how- 
ever, where,  as  xii  1-8  shows,  the  narrator  has  no  inten- 
tion of  being  so  understood,  he  nevertheless  refers  to  an 
anointing  of  Jesus  with  oil  by  a  woman,  just  as  though  he 
himself  had  narrated  the  incident  earlier.  He  takes  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  his  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  incident  from  other  sources,  and  the  new 
thing  which  he  relates  is  the  fact  that  this  woman  is 
identical  with  the  Mary  who  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Consequently  the  readers  must  have  known,  as  we  do, 
either  from  Matt.  xxvL  6-13,  Mark  xiv.  3-9,  or  from 
Luke  vii.  36-50,  the  story  of  an  anointing  such  as  John 
took  for  granted  they  knew,  i.e.  one  in  which  the  act  was 
narrated  without  the  name  of  the  woman  being  given. 
But  comparison  with  John  xii.  1-8  shows  that  John  had 
in  mind  Mark  xiv.  3-9  =  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13,  not  Luke  vii. 
36  ff. ;  and  here  again  his  account  resembles  that  of  Mark 
so  closely,  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  language,  that  it  is 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  Mark  was  consciously  made 
use  of  by  John  (n.  6).  Here,  as  in  the  account  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  John  represents  one  disciple 
as  saying  what  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  disciples 
as  saying  collectively.  Neither  does  he  hesitate  to  report 
the  most  significant  saying  of  Jesus  in  a  form  difiering 
widely  horn,  that  of  the  other  accounts  (ver.  7), — ^a  form 
which,  at  a  comparatively   early  date,  seemed  to  pious 
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readers  objectionable,  because,  as  John  reported  the  saying, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  prophecy  which  was  not 
fulfilled  (n.  6). 

Up  to  this  point  two  things  seem  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, or  shown  to  be  extremely  probable.  (1)  John 
takes  for  granted  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  gospel  history.  This  knowledge 
includes  not  only  the  main  outlines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
&cts  of  great  religious  importance  which  would  necessarily 
be  brought  out  in  the  mission  preaching,  but  also  many 
separate  stories  which  sometimes  may  have  been  narrated 
orally,  but  which  could  not  have  been  parts  of  a  uniform 
tradition  in  general  circulation.  (4)  He  is  not  only  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  synoptic  Gospels,  especially  with 
Mark,  apparently  also  with  Luke,  but  he  presupposes  this 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  his  Gospel  he  utilises  the  synoptic 
narratives,  sometimes  by  connecting  his  own  account 
directly  with  the  same  on  the  presupposition  that  they  are 
known,  sometimes  by  taking  for  granted  that  some  event 
there  recorded  had  happened  which  he  does  not  repeat, 
sometimes  by  guarding  the  readers  against  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  synoptic  accounts,  or  by  informing 
them  for  the  first  time  of  details  which  had  become  effaced 
in  these  accounts,  or  by  correcting  slight  inaccuracies 
which  had  crept  into  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
synoptic  accounts  are  confirmed  both  by  what  John  re- 
peats and  by  what  he  does  not  report  but  takes  for  granted 
as  having  happened  and  as  being  known. 

Assuming  that  these  facts  suffice  to  prove  that  John's 
omission  of  material  found  in  the  Synoptics,  which  in  itself 
is  important,  is  no  proof  either  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  same  or  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  we  may  pursue  this 
line  of  inquiry  still  further.  In  passages  like  i.  19-34,  iii. 
24,  vi.  1-21,  xi.  1  £,  xii.  1-8,  the  reader  is  reminded  con- 
stantly of  the  synoptic  accounts,  and  nowhere  does  he  get 
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a  conception  of  events  essentially  different  from  that 
which  he  finds  in  the  earlier  Gk>spels.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  most  important  facta  of  the  gospel  history,  as,  for 
example,  the  whole  of  John's  baptismal  work,  Jesus'  bap- 
tism by  him,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  the  healing 
of  multitudes  in  Galilee,  and  the  choice  of  the  apostles, 
the  reader  finds  his  previous  conception  directly  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  John  does  not  undertake  to  give  a  new 
and  different  account  of  these  facts ;  so  he  discovers  with 
regard  to  numerous  other  instances  to  which  John  less 
clearly  refers. 

Without  claiming  anything  at  this  point  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Fourth  Glospel,  we  may  call  attention  to 
tiie  patent  feet,  which  the  author  himself  brings  out  very 
explicitly  in  xx.  80  (xxL  25),  that  what  he  records  is 
selected  from  a  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal.  In  a 
degree  unparalleled  by  any  other  evangelist,  he  abandons 
all  attempt  at  completeness  in  the  narrative  in  the 
history,  and  consequently  disregards  entirely  an  external 
pragmatic  treatment  of  the  history.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  year  of  grace  in  Galilee "  this  is  self-evident,  and  like- 
wise in  the  case  of  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Jesus. 
We  have  seen  how  the  curiously  chosen  beginning  of  his 
narrative  in  i.  19  does  not  exclude  the  accounts  in  Matt, 
iii  1-4,  11;  Mark  i.  2-13 ;  Luke  iiL  1-iv.  13,  nor  lessen 
their  importance,  but  rather  presupposes  them  (above, 
p.  256).  Quite  as  little  does  this  beginning  exclude  or 
disparage  the  accounts  in  Matt.  i.-iL ;  Luke  i.-ii.  Just 
before  it  is  said  that  the  Logos  became  flesh,  who,  because 
of  the  incarnation,  is  called  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
(L  14),  it  is  stated  (according  to  the  text  still  accepted) 
very  explicitly  how  those  for  whom  Christ  has  won  the 
right  and  possibility  of  becoming  children  of  God,  and 
who  are  now  believers  on  the  name  of  Christ,  become 
chUdren  of  God.  If  the  reader  were  unacquainted  with 
the  traditions  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  i.,  possibly  the  fact 
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that  the  simple  thought  that  we  become  children  of  God 
not  by  a  natural,  human  birth,  but  by  a  working  of  God 
which  may  be  figuratively  described  as  begetting  or  birth 
(cf.  iii.  3-8),  is  expressed  by  three  negative  and  one 
simple  positive  statement,  might  excite  only  surprise, 
especially,  however,  that  the  will  of  the  man  as  a  factor 
in  the  begetting  and  birth  of  the  child  of  God  is  excluded, 
whereas  in  natural  birth  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man 
is  a  factor,  and  besides  the  use  of  the  plural  al/jidrmv, 
suggests  the  inclusion  of  both  the  man  and  the  woman. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  readers  such  as  those  whom  John 
addressed — ^who  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church  and 
were  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the  beginning  of 
Jesus'  life — the  mystery  was  solved  at  once  when  it  was 
observed  that  John  described  the  birth  of  the  children  of 
God  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  birth  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who  is  this  in  the  fullest  sense,  and 
from  His  incarnation  onwards.  How  inevitably  Christian 
readers  discovered  in  the  passage  reference  to  the  beget- 
ting and  birth  of  Jesus  without  the  mingling  of  the  blood 
of  two  human  beings,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
fleshly  desire  and  of  the  will  of  man,  would  be  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  text,  if  in  ver.  13  ot  .  .  .  iyyevijffffa'av 
were  the  original  reading,  from  which  in  the  second 
century  the  reading  iyyevpi]0r)f  without  a  connecting 
relative  {oZ  or  89),  may  have  arisen  and  been  widely 
spread  abroad  in  the  Churches.  There  are,  however, 
strong  reasons  for  the  originality  of  this  latter  reading. 
For  John  would  then  have  expressly  acknowledged  the 
traditions  in  Matt,  i  and  Luke  i.,  and  all  the  more 
have  presupposed  readers  who  knew  these  traditions  and 
believed  them  to  be  true  (n.  7). 

After  having  put  before  his  readers  in  i.  19-xL  57 
material  which,  with  the  exception  of  vi.  1-13  and 
occasional  references  to  what  they  knew  from  otJier 
sources,  was  entirely  new  in  the  account  of  the  last  days 
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of  Jesus'  life,  John  was  under  the  necessity  either  of 
remaining  silent  altogether  or  of  repeating  what  was 
already  known  from  various  sources ;  for,  like  the  earlier 
Gospels,  the  missionary  preaching  and  all  the  oral 
traditions  concerning  these  days  must  have  contained 
a  fall  account  of  everything  connected  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  in  this  section 
also  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gk>spel  follows  the  same 
eclectic  method,  and  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact. 
Here  it  was  impossible  for  a  reader  of  any  intelligence  at 
all  to  conclude  from  John's  silence  regarding  facts  which 
were  important  in  themselves,  and  which  still  survived  in 
the  tradition,  either  that  the  events  had  not  taken  place 
or  that  they  were  not  accepted  by  John  as  true.  From 
ziL  1,  12  the  reader  learns  that  a  number  of  days  inter- 
vened between  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  and 
His  death;  but  only  one  event,  xii.  20-36,  which  took 
place  during  these  days,  and  one  short  discourse,  xii.  44- 
50,  the  time  and  place  of  which  is  not  even  indicated,  are 
recorded.  It  is  also  necessarily  presupposed  in  xii.  35  f. 
that  Jesus  did  not  in  any  way  withdraw  Himself  from  the 
people,  but  rather  testified  to  them  of  Himself  by  His 
teadiing  and  His  deeds.  After  all  the  conflicts  between 
Jesus  and  the  Jewish  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  of  which 
John  especially  gives  us  a  full  account  from  ii.  18  on- 
wards, it  must  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  everyone  that 
collisions  of  this  character  could  not  be  avoided  during 
His  last  visit  to  the  city.  The  fact  that  John  passes  all 
these  events  by  in  silence  without  even  so  much  as  such 
general  remarks  as  are  found  in  Luke  xxi.  37  f.,  which 
would  give  the  readers  an  idea  of  Jesus'  life  during  these 
eventful  days,  of  His  place  of  residence,  and  of  His  works 
and  discourses,  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  sufficiently  infopaed  regarding  these 
particular  facts  (Mark  xi.  12,-  xiii.  37 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12- 
XXV.  46;    Luke   xix.   47-xxi.    38).     In   contrast  to  the 
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scanty  account  of  this  part  of  the  history,  we  have  de- 
tailed reports  regarding  the  last  hours  which  Jesus  spent 
with  the  apostles  (xiii.  1-xvii.  26).  But  this  narrative 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  readers  unacquainted  with 
at  least  the  main  features  of  the  history  of  the  last  night 
of  Jesus'  life.  It  is  not  until  well  on  in  the  narrative 
that  such  readers  would  become  aware  that  it  was  the  last 
evening  which  He  spent  with  them  and  the  night  before 
His  arrest  (xiii  32,  eidtk;  xiii.  38,  xiv.  25-31,  xvL  32, 
xviii.  Iff.).  Without  statement  as  to  place  or  time 
(xiii.  1,  n.  8),  an  account  is  given  of  what  took  place 
during  a  meal  of  which  Jesus  partook  with  His  disciples. 
That  Judas'  betrayal  of  Jesus,  which  is  referred  to  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  narrative  (vL  64,  70  f.,  xii.  4),  and 
again  in  xiii  2,  18-30  (xiv.  22),  xvii.  12,  as  if  it  were 
already  known,  was  the  outcome  of  an  arrangement  with 
the  authorities,  is  not  indicated  either  here  or  anywhere 
else,  not  even  in  xviii.  2,  where  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  requires  that  it  be  presupposed.  It  must  be 
taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  this  fact  was  known. 

If,  as  all  the  tradition  from  1  Cor.  xi.  23  onwards 
affirms,  Jesus  instituted  the  Christian  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  the  occasion  of  His  last  meal  (voL  il 
380,  No.  7),  the  idea  could  occur  to  no  Christian  writer 
that,  by  passing  by  in  silence  this  event,  which  was  of 
such  great  importance  in  Christian  worship,  he  could 
banish  the  same  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  wrote  (above,  p.  208  f.).  And  the  later  he  wrote 
and  the  more  deeply  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  depended  upon  this  act  of  Jesus,  became  ingrained 
into  the  custom  of  the  Church  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
more  impossible  would  it  be  for  him  to  entertain  such  an 
idea.  If  the  writer  had  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  his 
readers  were  fully  informed  concerning  this  part  of  the 
history,  he  could  not  have  passed  this  event  by  in  silence, 
nor  could  he  have  written  chaps.  xiii.-xviL  in  their  present 
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form.  The  same  is  true  of  chaps.  xviii.-xx.  The  omission 
of  the  account  of  Jesus'  struggle  in  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
and  of  Judas'  kiss  in  xviii.  1-11,  and  the  introduction  into 
the  picture  of  a  number  of  features  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Synoptics  (the  names  of  Peter  and  of  Malchus,  the 
co-operation  of  the  Eoman  cohort,  and  the  conversation 
between  Jesus  and  those  sent  to  arrest  Him),  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  what  we  have  observed  in  sections  previously 
discussed,  which  are  formally  parallel  to  accounts  in  the 
Synoptics.  Here,  however,  is  to  be  especially  observed 
that  John  does  not  omit  important  facts  which  the 
parallelism  between  portions  of  his  account  and  that  of 
the  Synoptics  would  naturally  lead  him  to  rdate  without 
elsewhere  supplying  a  kind  of  substitute  for  them, — a  fact 
which  was  found  to  be  true  also  of  Luke  in  relation  to 
Mark  (above,  p.  102  f.).  The  essential  contents  of  the 
story  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  (Matt.  xxvL  37-45 ; 
Mark  xiv.  33-41 ;  Luke  xxii.  41-46 ;  Heb.  v.  7,  vol.  ii. 
362,  380),  which  John  omits,  are  given  in  connection 
with  an  event  recorded  by  him  alone  in  xii.  27.  There  is 
no  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but 
in  vi  26-65  is  found  a  discourse  which  the  original 
readers  could  construe  only  as  a  prophecy  falfilled  by  the 
observance  of  the  Supper  in  the  Church,  and  which  was 
actually  so  construed  (n.  9).  Peter's  great  confession 
(Matt,  xvi  16;  Mark  viii.  29;  Luke  ix.  20)  is  replaced 
by  another  having  the  same  significance,  but  different  in 
form,  and  found  in  a  different  connection  (John  vi.  69). 
For  the  missing  story  of  Jesus'  birth  there  is  a  brief  but 
significant  substitute  in  i.  13f.  (above,  p.  265  f.),  and  in 
place  of  the  account  of  His  baptism,  John  offers  i.  32-34. 
In  all  these  instances  John's  statements  and  narratives 
are  independent.  An  author  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
shows  by  such  chapters  as  iii.  1-v.  47,  vii,-xi.,  xiii-xvii. 
that  he  has  a  large  amount  of  material  at  his  disposal  not 
used  in  any  form  by  the  Synoptists,  and  that  he  knew 
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also  how  to  arrange  the  same,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  without  essential 
modification  what  the  Synoptists  had  written  earlier 
(vi.  1-13,  xii.  1-18,  xviii.  Iff.),  is  above  the  suspicion 
of  having  produced  these  and  other  accounts  (n.  10)  with 
the  help  of  his  imagination  and  by  recasting  the  material 
furnished  him  by  the  Synoptics. 

In  the  history  of  the  Passion,  repetition  was  unavoidable; 
but  here  ako  John  writes  with  the  same  conscious  reference 
to  the  Synoptics.  Accepting  the  text  of  the  older  MSS., 
modifications  of  which  are  easy  to  understand  and  therefore 
to  be  rejected  (n.  11),  John  in  xviiL  13-28  distinguishes 
between  a  transaction  in  the  house  of  Annas  and  a  later 
hearing  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  The  express  statement 
that  the  former  of  these  hearings  took  place  first  (xviii.  13, 
irp&Tov),  and  the  omission  of  all  account  of  the  second  hear- 
ing, with  only  the  insertion  of  the  account  of  Peter's 
second  and  third  denials  between  the  notice  of  Jesus' 
deliverance  into  Caiaphas'  hands  by  Annas  (ver.  24)  and 
His  handing  over  to  Pilate  by  Caiaphas  (ver.  28),  would  be 
incomprehensible  on  the  part  of  an  author  who  was  giving 
the  history  of  these  events  without  reference  to  other 
accounts  with  which  the  readers  were  familiar.  For  it  is 
altogether  self-evident  that  what  is  first  recorded  and 
what  immediately  follows  the  account  of  the  arrest  took 
place  first ;  and  everyone  understands  that  what  took  place 
in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  whose  position  as  ruling  high 
priest  is  strongly  emphasised  in  w.  13£,  24  as  earlier  in 
xi.  49-51,  must  have  been  more  important  than  the  hear- 
ing before  Annas,  to  whom  John  ascribes  no  oflicial 
position  whatever,  and  whose  participation  in  the  trial  he 
explains  merely  on  the  ground  of  his  relationship  to  the 
high  priest  (ver.  13).  When,  nevertheless,  John  expressly 
afiKrms  that  the  hearing  before  Annas  took  place  first,  and 
then  passes  by  without  a  word  the  latter  event,  concerning 
which  he  had  aroused  their  attention  in  ver.  24,  it  can  only 
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be  because  he  wrote  with  other  accounts  in  view  which 
seemed  to  make  the  first  statement  necessary  and  allowed 
him  to  pass  the  other  by.  Mark  xiv.  53-65  and  xv.  1  and 
Matt  xxvL  57-68,  xxvii.  1,  agree  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  took  place  during  the  night  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  high  priest  and  a  session  of  the  Sanhedrin  held  in  the 
early  morning ;  and  both  Gospels  place  the  decisive  hearing 
and  the  death  sentence  of  Jesus  in  the  night  assembly. 
Matthew  differs  from  Mark  only  in  calling  the  high  priest, 
before  whom  the  hearing  by  night  took  place,  Caiaphas, 
and  in  stating  (xxvii  1)  that  the  decision  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  Jesus  was  made  at  the  morning  sitting. 
There  is  no  reference  to  this  in  Mark  xv.  1.  Luke  is 
similar  to  Matthew  in  this  latter  variation.  He  makes  no 
mention  whatever  in  xxii.  54  ff.  of  a  hearing  by  night  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the 
decisive  hearing  in  the  oflScial  session  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
which  was  held  in  the  morning  (xxii.  66-70).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tradition  was  uncertain  with  regard  to '  the 
different  steps  of  Jesus'  trial.  It  was  the  special  mission 
of  the  disciple  who  was  known  in  the  household  and  the 
court  of  the  high  priest,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  com- 
pelled like  Peter  to  remain  without  in  the  court,  but  could 
enter  the  inner  rooms  of  the  house  which  were  used  for 
the  trial,  to  make  this  clear.  Since  John  says  only  that 
Peter  remained  in  the  court,  he  himself  must  actually  have 
gone  within,  and  so  have  gained  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
course  of  events  than  was  possible  for  Peter,  especially  since 
the  latter  was  very  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  and 
became  confused  (n.  11).  Consequently,  whether  the  disciple 
iB  xviii  15-16  was  John  himself  or  his  brother  James  (above, 
p.  216),  John  was  able  to  correct  the  error,  which  is  expressed 
in  so  many  words  only  by  Matthew,  but  which  was  probably 
shared  also  by  Mark  and  Luke,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  led 
at  once  upon  His  arrest  to  Caiaphas.  Not  to  Caiaphas, 
says  John,  but  before  e^nd  Jirst  to  Annas  (ver.  13).     With 
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this  error  which  John  thus  corrects  was  connected  another, 
expressed  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  corrected  by  Luke, 
namely,  that  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  hearing  held 
during  the  night,  and  the  sentence  of  death  passed  as  if  it 
were  a  regular  court  Here  John  agrees  with  Luke,  since 
what  he  relates  about  the  transaction  in  the  house  of  Annas 
is  only  a  preliminary  hearing  of  Jesus ;  there  is  no  decision, 
and  the  whole  lacks  the  character  of  a  judicial  procedure 
in  which  a  case  is  pressed  to  an  issue.  But  such  a  trial 
was  the  necessary  presupposition  of  the  appearance  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  beforo  Pilate  (John  xviii  30, 
xix.  7 ;  Matt.  xx.  18  ;  Mark  x.  33 ;  Acts  xiiL  27).  This 
was  not  held  at  night  before  Annas,  but  in  the  early 
morning  before  Caiaphas.  John  is  awaro  of  this,  and 
notices  also  the  transference  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas  (w.  24, 
28),  but  omits  an  account  of  what  took  place  during  this 
trial,  because  in  the  nature  of  the  case  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
consequently  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  the  readers 
already  knew  from  Mark  or  Luke  or  Matthew,  or  from  all 
three  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  While  in  this  instance 
John  clearly  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the  older 
tradition  and  reveals  his  definite  purpose  to  arrange  his 
own  account  with  reference  to  the  earlier  synoptic  narra- 
tives, the  reference  of  vaUv  in  xviii.  40  to  previous 
participation  of  the  crowd  in  the  trial  by  loud  cries,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  is  said  in  John,  may  be  uninten- 
tional But  it  is  evidently  an  echo  of  Mark  xv.  8,  11,  13. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Barabbas  in  John's  narrative  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  story  was  familiar  to  the  readers,  but 
could  not  well  be  passed  over  by  John  in  silence.  This  is 
true  also  of  xx.  2,  although  in  the  previous  verses  we  read 
only  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  grave  and  saw  that 
the  stone  was  rolled  away ;  nevertheless,  when  she  comes  to 
Peter  and  John  she  says  to  them  that  someone  has  taken 
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the  Lord's  body  out  of  the  grave,  which  no  one  could  know 
without  having  convinced  himself  that  the  tomb  was 
empty.  Moreover,  in  declaring  her  uncertainty  as  to  the 
place  where  the  body  has  been  laid,  she  does  not  use  ovic 
otSa^  as  in  ver.  13,  but  ovk  olBa/iev.  It  is  thus  presupposed 
that  others  besides  her  had  had  essentially  the  same  experi- 
ence, and  had  discussed  with  her  the  question  as  to  where 
the  body  had  been  removed.  But  the  others  must  have 
seen  more  than  she  did,  i.e.  they  must  have  inspected  the 
tomb  and  have  found  it  empty.  In  short,  while  on  the 
one  hand  John's  account  presupposes  the  narrative  in 
Mark  xvi.  1-5  (Matt.  xxviiL  1.  5-6 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1-10),  on 
the  other  hand  it  differs  from  this  account,  in  which  the 
distinctions  had  become  obliterated,  by  indicating  that 
Mary  Magdalene  came  only  as  far  as  the  grave,  but  did 
not  enter  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  she  had  spoken 
with  the  other  women  who  had  gone  into  the  grave.  The 
lack  of  skilful  historical  narrative  in  John  which  we  notice 
here  and  elsewhere  is  more  than  offset  by  the  evidence  of 
his  dependence  upon  the  synoptic  narrative,  especially 
upon  Mark.  Indeed,  this  lack  of  skill  is  the  very  means 
by  which  dependence  upon  the  Synoptics  is  brought  clearly 
to  Ught 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  an  answer  is  to  be 
given  to  the  much  debated  question  as  to  how  John's  idea 
of  the  chronology  of  the  Passion  history,  i.e.,  of  the  time 
relation  of  the  last  meal  and  the  crucifixion  to  the  Jewish 
feast  of  the  Passover  of  that  year,  is  related  to  that  of  the 
Synoptists.  This  was  one  of  the  main  questions  at  issue 
at  the  time  of  the  disputes  about  the  proper  date  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  Passover  which  arose  between 
165  and  170  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
after  190  were  continued  between  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  Ephesus  (n.  12).  With  only  rare  exceptions,  such  as 
daudius  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  (about  170), the  Churches 
and  bishops  of  the  province  of  Asia  had  at  the  time  of 
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these  disputes  been  for  a  long  time  Quartodecimans  (reaad' 
pecKaiZ^Karlrai)^  and  they  continued  to  remain  such  during 
the  third  century,  i.e.,  they  observed  the  Christian  Pass- 
over, which  consisted  of  a  special  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  after  a  fast,  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  meal  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan. 
In  support  of  this  practice  they  appealed  to  the  example 
of  the  great  saints  of  the  Church  of  their  province,  the 
apostle  John  of  Ephesus,  Philip  of  Hierapolis,  and  also  the 
bishops  and  martyrs  of  the  post-apostolic  age.  They 
appealed  also  to  "  the  Gospel,"  particularly  to  Matthew, 
according  to  which  Christ  on  the  evening  before  His  death 
observed  the  Jewish  Passover  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
law.  i.e.y  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  on  this 
occasion  instituted  and  celebrated  the  Christian  Passover 
or  Eucharist.  Inasmuch  as  they  claimed  to  have  the 
authority  of  "  the  Gkwgpel,"  i.e.  the  four  Gospels,  and  in 
general  of  the  entire  Scripture  on  their  side  in  this  ques- 
tion, they  must  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  John  and 
Matthew  were  in  agreement  on  this  point.  Their 
opponents  also  took  for  granted  that  under  all  circum- 
stances the  Gospels  must  agree  with  one  another  and  that 
they  did  actually  so  agree;  but  on  the  authority  of 
John,  especially  of  John  xviii.  28,  they  claimed  that  Jesus 
partook  of  His  last  meal,  which  they  regarded  as  in  no 
sense  a  Jewish  Passover  meal,  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  and 
died  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  as  the  true  Passover  lamb. 

How  the  original  representatives  of  these  two  opposing 
practices  and  exegetical  views  found  support  in  detail  in 
the  texts  for  their  common  principle,  namely,  that  the 
four  Gospels  are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  we  are 
unable  to  determine  positively  from  the  literature  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  consists  merely  of  scanty 
fragments.  The  view  of  the  Johannine  account  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Quartodecimans  (Apollinaris,  Clement, 
Hippolytus)  maintained  has  become  the  dominant  view 
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also  in  modem  times.  The  Tubingen  school  made  this 
one  of  their  principal  arguments  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fourth  GospeL  They  maintained  that  the  anti- 
Quartodecimanian  Fourth  Gospel  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  apostle  John,  who  according  to  trustworthy 
tradition  was  himself  a  Quartodeciman  in  practice;  in 
&ct,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  ascription  to  the  apostle  was  to  give 
support  to  the  anti-Quartodecimanian  manner  of  observing 
Easter  (n.  13).  This  view  was  extreme,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  were  the 
writer's  purpose,  then  he  must  have  been  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence. For  he  leaves  the  character  of  Jesus'  last  meal 
entirely  indefinite  (xiiL  2)  and  says  nothing  about  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  thus  leaving  entirely 
untouched  the  chief  point  of  dispute  in  the  Easter  con- 
troversy of  the  second  century.  Nor  does  he  anywhere 
inform  his  readers  expressly  regarding  the  time  relation 
between  the  separate  acts  of  the  Passion  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  his  own  definite  view 
regarding  this  relation  which  is  thought  by  many  to 
contradict  that  of  the  Synoptists  comes  out  only  in  an 
incidental  way.  A  man  who  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
setting  aside  the  view  regarding  the  most  important  part 
of  the  gospel  history  which  had  prevailed  up  to  his  time 
and  upon  which  the  method  of  celebrating  Easter  in  the 
Church  of  Asia  was  based,  must  have  attempted  to  do  so 
by  an  out  and  out  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the  prevail- 
ing practice,  and  by  positively  claiming  in  the  appropriate 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Passion  the 
correctness  of  the  opposite  practice.  The  later  he  wrote 
and  the  more  deeply  the  practice  which  he  antagonised 
had  become  rooted  with  the  lapse  of  time  through  the 
influence  of  literature  and  of  Church  usage,  the  more 
positive  most  have  been  his  denial.  The  employment  of 
8uch  entirely  inadequate  means  as  it  is  claimed  that  the 
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writer  used  to  accomplish  his  purpose  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete failure  of  his  attempt  in  the  immediate  region  where 
the  Fourth  Gospel  originated:  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  isolated  case  of  Apollinaris,  the  Church  of  Asia 
Minor  remained  Quartodecimanian  until  within  the  fourth 
century.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  John  did  observe 
Easter  in  Ephesus  according  to  Quartodecimanian  practice, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  at  this'early  date  he  was 
influenced  by  the  same  considerations  and  arguments 
which  the  Quartodecimans  advanced  in  the  disputes 
between  the  years  165  and  200  when  their  time-honoured 
custom  was  attacked.  That  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
the  Paschal  Lamb  of  His  Church  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  alleged  view  of  John  that  Jesus  died  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  before.  He  could  have  partaken  of  the  Passover 
meal,  is  proved  by  Paul ;  since  he  expresses  the  idea  even 
more  clearly  than  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Grospel  (1  Cor. 
V.  7),  although  he  is  familiar  with  the  &ct  that  Jesus 
observed  the  Jewish  Passover  on  the  night  of  His  arrest, 
and  on  this  night  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  (above, 
vol.  ii.  380  under  no.  7).  The  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
Paschal  Lamb  which  is  found  throughout  the  N.T.  is  in  no 
way  based  upon  this  alleged  coincidence  of  the  hour  of 
Jesus'  death  with  the  time  of  the  slaying  of  the  Passover 
lamb,  but  was  involved  in  the  view  that  redemption  under 
the  new  covenant  was  the  counterpart  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  found  merely  a  natural  point  of  con- 
nection in  the  fact  that  Jesus  died  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  and  not,  for  example,  during  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  2-10).  In  a  similar  way  the 
Quartodecimanian  observation  of  Easter  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  chronological  details  of  the  Passion,  e.g.^  upon 
the  fact  advanced  by  the  later  Quartodecimans  that  Jesus 
observed  the  Passover  and  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  for  the  reason  that  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  Church  and  the  CSuistian 
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Passover — ^for  that  is  what  the  special  yearly  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  really  was — is  not  a  memorial  celebration 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  celebration 
of  the  redemption  of  the  entire  Church  by  Christ, — ^an 
antitype  of  the  Jewish  Passover  meal. 

In  just  the  same  way  the  method  of  observing  Easter 
in  the  West,  opposed  to  that  of  the  Quartodedmans,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  ezegetical  opinion  of  ApoUinaris  or 
Clement  regarding  single  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
since  Irenseus,   Origen,   and  Tertullian   observed  Easter 
after  the  manner  customary  in  the  West,  without  on  that 
account  denying  that  Jesus  observed  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  before  His  death  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
law,  and,  consequently,  without  denying  that  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  His  death  was  the  15th  of  Nisan  (n.  14), 
The  Quartodecimanian  observance  of  Easter  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  province  of  Asia  by  Paul  or  his 
disciples  (Timothy,  Epaphras,  and  others),  and  John  may 
have  adopted  the  method  of  Easter  observance  which  he 
found  already  existing  in  Ephesus,  without  regard  to  our 
view  of  the  details  of  the  chronology  of  the   Passion 
history ;  since  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  partaken  of  His  last 
meal  with  His  disciples  at  the  time  of  a  Jewish  Passover 
feast,  the  fact  that  He  had  suffered  death  and  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  that  by  choosing  this  time  for  His 
redemptive  acts  He  had  represented  Himself    as    the 
Paschal  Lamb  of  the  new  covenant,  and  His  work  as  the 
antitype  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  were 
facts  established  beyond  all  question  and  independent  of 
chronological  details.     If  John  did  hold  a  view  of  the 
date  of  Jesus'  death  different  from  that  held  by  Paul  and 
the  Churches  from  Antioch  to  Corinth,  by  the  Synoptists 
and  the  different  circles  who  reproduced  their  tradition, 
the  possibility  that  this  would  have  influenced  him  to 
oppose  the  custom  in  vogue  in  the  Churches  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  was   rendered  less  by  the  fact  that  in 
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Palestine  he  himself,  like  all  his  companions,  had  lived 
according  to  the  law  which  required  the  yearly  celebra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Passover,  but  which  in  the  case  of 
Christians  could  not  terminate  without  the  celebration  of 
the  Christian  Passover  meal,  namely,  the  Eucharist.  Con- 
sequently, John's  Quartodecimanian  practice  in  Ephesus  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  this  John  connected  the  different 
stages  of  the  Passion  history  with  the  different  days  of 
the  Jewish  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  so  argues  nothing 
against  his  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  even  if  this 
should  be  found  to  present  a  view  of  the  chronology  of 
Jesus'  Passion  differing  from  that  of  the  later  Quarto- 
decimans.  The  belief  still  prevalent  that  this  is  actually 
the  case,  has  influenced  many  who  are  convinced  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  the  apostle  John,  or  at 
least  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  Passion  history,  in  some 
instances  to  form  conclusions  regarding  the  Synoptists 
which  deny  all  connection  between  them  and  first  hand 
information;  in  other  cases,  to  make  bold  conjectures 
concerning  the  facts  in  the  case  designed  to  remove  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  John  and  the  Synoptists 
(n.  15). 

There  is,  however,  no  occasion  whatever  to  dispute  the 
fact  that  all  three  Synoptists  report,  without  the  least  evid- 
ence of  uncertainty  about  the  matter,  Jesus'  observance 
of  the  Jewish  Passover  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
law,  namely,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  His  crucifixion  on  the 
15th  of  Nisan,  i.e.  on  Friday,  and  His  resurrection  on  the 
17th  of  Nisan,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday.  According  to  the 
preceding  investigations  (§§  48-63)  this  is  attested  by  the 
apostle  Matthew,  by  Mark,  who  drew  his  account  prin- 
cipally from  the  oral  discourses  of  Peter,  and  in  whose 
home  Jesus  partook  of  His  last  meal,  and  also  by  Luke, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  since 
about  the  year  40,  and  who  also  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  himself  of  the  details  of  the  gospel  history 
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&om  members  of  the  original  Church,  of  which  oppor- 
tunities he  made  good  use.  But  even  if  these  results  of 
the  investigation  of  the  first  three  Gospels  were  less 
certain  than  they  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be,  it 
would  nevertheless  remain  true  that  we  have  to  do  here, 
not  with  the  opinion  of  three  individual  writers,  but  with 
three  representatives  of  a  tradition  which  before  the  year 
80  had  spread  from  Palestine  to  Rome  with  ramifications 
in  many  directions. 

To  this  must  be  added  Paul's  testimony,  who  publishes 
the  same  view  in  the  year  57  (vol.  ii.  380,  no.  7),  and 
declares  that  at  the  time  when  the  Corinthian  Church  was 
founded  (52-54  a.d.)  he  had  imparted  to  the  Corinthians 
the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper — ^in  the 
account  of  which  his  opinion  comes  clearly  to  view — ^just 
as  he  had  received  it  by  tradition  from  the  Lord  (vol.  ii 
384,  n.  6).  Therefore  he  must  have  found  this  view 
dominant  not  only  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  between  the 
years  43  and  49,  but  also  in  the  Church  in  Damascus 
between  the  years  35  and  38.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
seems  impossible  that  an  eye-witness  of  the  Passion  should 
have  held  a  view  regarding  the  question  as  to  whether 
Jesus'  last  meal,  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted, 
was  a  Passover  meal,  and  as  to  whether  Jesus  died  on  the 
14th  or  15th  of  Nisan,  di£fering  from  the  tradition  which 
universally  prevailed  after  the  year  35,  and  which  was 
necessarily  repeated  whenever  the  chief  features  of  the 
Passion  history  were  related,  and  whenever  instruction  was 
given  regarding  the  institution  and  significance  of  the 
liOrd's  Supper.  A  writer  who  advanced  such  a  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  claimed  that  he  occupied  a  place  at 
Jesus'  side  during  the  last  meal  and  stood  under  His  cross, 
would  be  at  once  convicted  of  falsehood,  both  as  regards 
his  claim  and  his  view  of  the  time  of  Jesus'  last  meal.  If 
the  Fourth  Gospel  dates  the  chronology  of  the  Passion 
a  day  earlier — ^in   this  way  changing  the  character  of 
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essential  features  of  this  most  important  part  of  the 
gospel  history — then  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
record  will  have  to  be  denied,  not  because  he  was  a 
Quartodeciman,  but  because  of  the  close  relationship  which 
this  disciple  sustained  to  Jesus.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  date  the  Passion  a  day  earlier  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  correctly  answered  if  one 
denies  what  was  established  above  (p.  255  ff.),  namely, 
that  John  wrote  for  Christians  who  were  familiar  with  the 
tradition  represented  in  the  Synoptics,  and  especially  with 
Mark,  in  consequence  of  which  he  treats  this  tradition 
throughout  as  a  history  which  the  readers  believed  and 
which  is  essentially  trustworthy ;  that  in  some  instances 
he  passes  over  very  important  parts  of  this  history  with- 
out thereby  implying  any  doubt  as  to  its  importance  or 
truth;  that  in  other  instances  he  incidentally  takes  for 
granted  that  events  have  happened  and  are  known  (eg. 
vi.  2,  70) ;  and  finally,  that  in  cases  where  he  does  find 
the  synoptic  account  misleading  {e.g.  iii.  24),  or  actually 
inaccurate  and  incorrect,  he  simply  supplies  another 
account  out  of  his  own  fuller  knowledge  {e.g.  xii  7), 
or  corrects  it  in  so  many  words  {e.g.  xviii  13).  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  it  must  be  self-evident  that  if  John 
had  held  the  synoptic  accounts,  or,  rather,  the  tradition 
universally  current  in  the  early  Church  regarding  the 
character  of  Jesus'  last  meal  and  the  time  relation  of  Hi« 
death  to  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  to  be 
incorrect,  he  must  either  have  corrected  the  same  ex- 
pressly, clearly,  and  in  the  appropriate  place,  or  have 
omitted  all  corrections,  and  have  replaced  the  synoptic 
accounts  by  another  account.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
events  would  certainly  not  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
make  such  corrections,  and  a  pseudonymous  writer,  who 
intended  by  his  invention  to  oppose  or  to  correct  the 
account  which  had  been  heretofore  believed  and  upon 
which  Church  usage  was  based  (see  above,  p.  275  f.),  must 
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have  summoned  it  to  action.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
this  spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  author  does  not 
show  any  disposition  to  instruct  his  readers  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  last  events  of  Jesus'  life  to  the  Jewish 
Passover;  he  only  uses  this  relation  to  explain  a  few 
occurrences.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  lay  a  good  deal 
of  weight  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  died  on  a  Friday  and 
rose  from  the  dead  on  a  Sunday  (xix.  14,  31,  42,  xx.  1, 
19,  26),  evidently  because  the  Christian  arrangement  of 
the  days  of  the  week  was  based  upon  this  presupposition 
(Eev.  L  10;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  Acts  xx.  7).  But  in  this 
John  agrees  entirely  with  the  Synoptists.  Even  as  early 
as  viL  8  (cf.  w.  1-6)  the  attentive  reader  is  prepared  by 
what  is  there  said  to  expect  that  Jesus  will  not  end  His 
career  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  at  a  later  feast, 
which  is  definitely  in  mind.  In  xi.  45-53  his  attention 
is  directed  to  the  near  approach  of  Jesus'  death ;  in  xi 
54-57,  to  the  nearness  of  the  Passover.  The  date  of  His 
arrival  in  Bethany,  xii  1,  is  reckoned  with  reference  to 
the  Passover  (n.  16).  Since,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
six  days  which  follow  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
is  indicated  in  only  a  single  instance  (xii.  12),  it  is 
impossible  for  the  reader  to  assign  the  events  recorded 
in  xii  20-xviiL  27  to  the  particular  days  on  which  they 
took  place;  but  if,  like  the  first  readers  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  he  aheady  has  a  definite  view  of  the  course  of 
events  during  the  last  days,  he  finds  nothing  in  John 
which  contradicts  it,  certainly  not  in  xiiL  1. 

When  this  passage  is  correctly  understood  (n.  8),  the 
very  most  that  can  be  inferred  from  it  is  that  everything 
related  in  xiii  2-xx.  29  took  place  during  the  Passover 
which  began  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  14th  of 
Nisan ;  and  when  the  reader  observes,  as  he  must  do  at 
once,  that  what  is  recorded  in  xiii.  2-xviii.  27  took  place 
on  the  last  evening  and  the  night  before  Jesus'  death, 
this    preconceived    idea    that    the    meal    mentioned  in 
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xiii.  2  ff.  was  the  Passover  meal  could  only  be  confirmed, 
especially  since  the  omission  of  the  article  before  h^hrvao 
yepofUvov^  yiii-  2,  was  an  appeal  to  the  reader's  previous 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  last  evening  of  Jesus' 
life,  and  the  verse  contained  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
intention  on  the  writer's  part  to  inform  his  readers  more 
fully  regarding  the  time  and  character  of  this  meaL 

Readers  such  as  John  had  in  mind  could  not  infer, 
even  from  xiii.  29,  that  the  feast  was  still  to  take  place, 
and  had  not  begun  already  at  the  time  of  xiii.  2.  The 
first  passage  which  could  lead  them  astray  was  xviii.  28. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  author  s 
own  disciples  and  the  Church  of  the  province  of  Asia  were 
not  misled  by  the  verse,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  that  several  scholars  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  according  to  John,  the  Passover  meal  had 
not  yet  been  celebrated  on  the  morning  of  the  crucifixion, 
— ^a  view,  opposition  to  which  to-day  is  almost  an  act  of 
impropriety  (n.  17).  But  for  scholarly  readers,  who 
know  how  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  original 
readers,  the  singular  expression  (fxyyew  to  irdax^  is  less 
difficult  to  accept  than  the  possibility  that  in  this  passage* 
near  the  end  of  his  book,  in  an  entirely  incidental  remark 
which  has  no  connection  either  with  Jesus'  last  meal  or 
with  the  transactions  and  sufferings  on  the  last  day  of  Hia 
life,  but  which  ostensibly  is  designed  merely  to  explain 
why  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  refused  to  enter  the 
Prsetorium,  the  writer  should  have  attempted  to  over- 
throw a  view  of  his  readers  which  he  has  left  entirely 
undisturbed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
account  (xiL  1-xviii.  27).  It  would  be  more  credible  to 
assume  that  ^>dyoi>civ  is  an  early  scribal  error  for  arytonp^ 
which  would  then  naturally  refer  to  the  entire  seven  days' 
feast  just  begun.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  such 
a  drastic  means  of  escaping  the  difficulty,  since  the  usage 
of  the  expression   "to  eat  the   Passover"  loosely  and 
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popularly  for  the  entire  seven  days'  or,  properly,  seven 
and  a  half  days'  feast,  beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Passover  lamb,  is  adequately  attested  (n.  17).  Moreover, 
it  is  probable  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had 
specifically  in  mind  the  so-called  Chagigah,  the  sacrificial 
meal  of  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which,  unlike  the  Passover 
meal,  was  held  during  the  course  of  the  day  and  not  after 
sundown.  Cum  vulgo  loquitur  evangelista^  correctly 
remarks  the  elder  Lightfoot  {0pp.  ii.  670).  To  stake 
everything  upon  one  little  subordinate  clause,  or  possibly 
even  upon  a  single  letter  in  the  clause,  and  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  everything  that  is  said  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  and  the  clear  relation  of  the  whole  narrative  to  the 
older  accounts,  is  not  exegetical  accuracy,  but  violates  the 
laws  of  historical  interpretation.  The  relation  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptics  harmonises  with  John 
of  Ephesus'  brief  judgment  regarding  Mark:  dxpifiw 
iypay^^  oiffiivrot  Ta^ct^  which,  because  it  is  brief,  requires 
careful  elaboration,  and  with  Papias'  judgment,  based 
upon  the  statement  of  John  :  ov^h  fnuifyrcv  Maptco^:.  Thus 
the  investigations  of  this  section  confirm  the  conclusions 
reached  above  in  §§  48-63  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
first  three  Gospels, 

1.  (P.  256.)  Concerning  the  relation  of  John  to  the  Synoptics,  cf.  Hug, 
J?«nZ.*  ii.  191-205  ;  Baur,  Krit.  Unters.  fiber  die  kanon  Ew.  1847,  S.  239-280 ; 
Holtzmann,  ZfWThj  1869,  S.  62-^,  155-178,  446-456.  Wuttig  {Das  jok. 
JSv.  und  eeijie  Abf<u9ungizeit),  S.  52-69,  is  under  necessity  of  denying  John 
all  reference  to  the  Synoptics,  because,  contrary  to  most  critics,  he  makes 
Liuke  write  his  Gospel  to  supplement  the  Fourth  Gospel,  S.  59-69,  96-102. 
Of  stiU  less  importance  are  the  few  words  with  which  Gebhardt,  Die 
Ahfousungsgeit  de$  Jo,  ev.  1906,  S.  15-17,  believes  that  he  can  discredit  all 
proofs  for  John's  attention  to  the  synoptic  tradition. 

2.  (Pp.  265, 256.)  That  John  i.  6-yiii.  15  is  no  substitute  for  an  historical 
introduction — such  as  is  found  in  Matt.  iii.  1-6 ;  Mark  i.  2-8,  but  especially 
in  Luke  L  6-26,  39-80,  iii.  1-20 — is  obvious.  It  is  likewise  obvious  that  the 
conjecture  that  the  Baptist  wished  to  pass  for  the  Messiah  (John  i.  20,  26, 
cf .  iii.  28 ;  Luke  iii.  15) — a  conjecture  presupposed  by  the  question  put  to 
bim  by  the  embassy— could  not  have  arisen  so  early  in  his  public  activity. 
If,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  in  ver.  24  airforaX/i/vM,  without  the  article, 
is  the  correct  reading,  it  is  to  be  rendered :  "  and  there  were  sent  Pharisees  " : 


'    .• 
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since  here,  as  in  ix.  40,  xvi.  17 ;  Ber.  IL  10,  iii.  9^  Matt,  xxiii.  34  (amilarl^r 
also  John  vii.  40 ;  Bev.  ii.  17 ;  Matt.  xiii.  47,  zxvii.  9 ;  ZKom,  MatL  700), 
iHrAp  ^apurai»v  is  a  Hebrew  and  Syriac  idiom  (Blass,  NIL  69^.  §  35. 4 ;  Noldeke, 
^.  Or.  I  249c>  »  iMi^j^mtMU.  The  official  embassy  (of.  ▼.  33)  consisted 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  was  made  up,  therefore,  not  of  Pharisee  bat 
rather  of  adherents  of  the  Sadducean  party ;  these  were  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  representatives  of  the  Pharisaic  party.  Moreover,  as  Origen  saw, — 
although  his  insight  is  not  without  error  (tom.  vL  6iri  Jo.\ — the  Uasbr  of 
their  question  proves  that  the  persons  speaking  in  ver.  24  are  altogether 
different  from  those  speaking  in  vv.  19-23.  The  fact  that  in  the  Fourth 
Qospel  the  Baptist  is  never  called  6  pairrurnjs  (Matt  6  times,  Mark  3  times, 
Luke  3  or  4  times,  also  Josephus), — although  baptism  is  everywhere  spoken 
of  as  his  distinctive  calling  (i.  25,  26,  28,  31,  33,  iii.  23,  iv.  1,  x.  40),— maj  be 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  apostle  John  is  never  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Fourth  Qospel.  There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  distinguisb  be- 
tween the  Baptist  and  the  apostle.  The  various  readings  in  yer.  27  are  dae 
to  a  mistaken  effort  to  find  in  this  verse  the  earlier  testimony  to  which  the 
Baptist  refers  in  ver.  30  (=:ver.  15).  The  testimony  recalled  in  ver.  30 
belongs  before  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  in  ver.  19  ff.  Since  it  pre- 
supposes also  that  profounder  knowledge  of  Jesus  which  the  Baptist  obtained 
only  when  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Him  at  His  baptism  (w.  31-4)4X  this 
revelation  in  visible  form,  t.e.  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  must  likewise  precede 
w.  19-27.  This  is  proved  also  by  ver.  26 ;  for  the  emphatic  hv  v/icit  ovk 
oZdorr  implies  a  hv  iyii  oti^,  without  which  also  the  positive  fjJtns  vijmp  onjiccft 
would  be  unintelligible.  The  description  of  the  Messiah  ss  6  fiawriC^^  cV 
npevfjuxri  ityi^  which  is  used  in  ver.  33  as  if  it  were  a  familiar  conception, 
presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  readers  acquaintance  with  the  fiiet  that  the 
Baptist  had  ascribed  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  come  after  him,  baptizing 
with  the  Spirit  as  His  principal  function,  cf.  Mark  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iiL  11 ;  Luke 
iii.  10.  Similarly  also  only  readers  familiar  with  Mark  i.  11  (Matt  iii.  17 ; 
Luke  iii.  22)  could  understand  how,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  related 
in  w.  32-33,  the  Baptist  could  claim  to  have  testified  previously  what  is 
given  in  ver.  34  as  the  contents  of  his  testimony.  In  the  same  verse  €kKmkt6s 
(K*  Sc  Ss  e)  is  to  be  read  instead  of  vl&s^  as  in  the  TesOut  nosptwM^  which 
agrees  with  the  h  f  €vddjei;<ra  of  the  Synoptics,  when  this  phrase  is  oonectly 
understood  »^  whom  I  have  chosen,*'  cf.  Luke  ix.  35,  xxiiL  35.  But  in  the 
use  of  this  word  John,  like  Peter  (vol.  ii.  215ff.X  shows  that  his  knowledge 
is  independent  of  the  language  of  the  Synoptics. 

3.  (Pp.  256, 259, 261.)  The  correct  and,  in  fact,  self-evident  interpretation 
of  iv.  44  has  been  urged  particularly  by  Hofmann  (Wdisagung  «.  EffuUung^  iL 
86).  The  following  points  are  dear  :  (1)  In  this  connection,  where  only  Judea 
and  Qalilee  are  mentioned,  and  Samaria  is  spoken  of  as  the  region  lying  between 
the  two  (iii  22,  iy.  3,  4,  43-45,  47,  54),  the  2dta  irarpls  of  Jesus  can  be  only 
Qalilee,  not  Nazareth,  which  is  not  even  mentioned,  still  less  Judea.  (2)  The 
remark,  which  would  have  been  appropriate  in  iv.  3,  is  properly  introduced 
in  iv.  44,  because  the  unexpectedly  great  and  unsought  for  results  in  Sychar, 
which  might  have  diverted  another  from  his  immediate  callings  and  turned 
him  aside  from  his  newly  formed  resolve  temporarily  to  withdraw  from  public 
work  (iv.  1-3),  had  not  so  affected  Jesus,  but  had  rather  led  Him,  in  view  of 
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the  common  experience  that  a  prophet  is  not  apt  to  be  very  highly  esteemed 
in  his  own  home,  to  leave  Sychar  at  once,  and  immediately  to  continue  His 
joamey  into  His  native  Qalilean  homeland.    Whether  on  this  occasion  Jesus 
actually  spoke  the  word  concerning  the  prophet,  or  whether  John,  remember- 
ing that  Jesus  had  used  this  proverbial  expression  on  another  occasion  (Matt. 
xiiL  67 ;  Mark  vL  4 ;  Luke  iv.  24),  introduces  it  in  order  to  explain  why 
Jesus  continued  His  journey  to  Galilee,  cannot  be  determined.     (3)  air^ 
*bieovt  (without  an  article,  as  in  ii  24)  does  not,  like  'Ii^crov^  avT6fj  iv.  2,  mean 
''Jesus  Himself,"  as  distinguished  from  His  disciples  or  others,  who  might 
have  been  more  likely  to  express  themselves  in  this  way.    The  meaning  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  iL  24 :  ^' He  for  His  part"  thought  and  spoke  thus,  in 
contrast  to  what,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  might  otherwise  have  been 
thought  and  done.    In  this  instance  it  meant  that  the  results  were  not 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  Jesus.    (4)  It  is  not  necessary 
in  this  case  that  oZv  iayer,  45  be  replaced  by  b4,  since  ver.  45  does  not  in  any 
sense  express  a  consequence  and  result  of  ver.  44  or  ver.  43.    Jesus'  friendly 
reception  by  the  Galileans  was  a  result  neither  of  the  common  experience 
noted  in  ver.  44,  nor  of  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  uttered  the  words 
of  ver.  44,  nor  of  His  journey  to  Galilee  (ver.  43),  nor  even  of  His  un- 
reported work  in  Galilee,  but  the  outcome  rather  of  the  miracles  which  He 
had  wrought  in  Jerusalem.     The  particle  o^v,  which  John  uses  with  very 
great  frequency  (about  210  times ;  in  all  three  Synoptics  only  about  110 
timesX  ^  vaed  here,  as  often  in  John,  especially  after  inserted  remarks, 
simply  in  order  to  resume,  or  eveii  merely  to  continue,  the  narrative ;  cf.  iii. 
25,  iv.  5, 9  (certainly  genuine),  xi.  3,  6, 14.    The  contrast  between  the  mind 
and  purpose  with  which  Jesus  went  to  Galilee  (iv.  1-3,  43-44),  and  His 
reception  there,  is  not  formally  expressed  in  this  passage  any  more  than  it 
is  in  those  passages  where  John  connects  contrasted   statements  by  koI 
(ft.^.  i.  10, 11).    That  Jesus,  however,  did  persist  in  His  opinion  and  purpose 
is  attested  by  ver.  48,  and  by  the  silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  the 
public  activity  in  which  Jesus  might  have  permitted  Himself  to  become 
engaged. 

4.  (P.  5!O0l)  This  is  not  the  connection  in  which  to  givn  an  gn^inn  of  the 
gospel  history,  though  it  is  in  place  to  sketch  its  plan  according  to  John.  If 
in  V.  1  we  read  tf  ioprriy  with  KG,  etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  since  in  vii.  2  the  expression  1}  ioprri  t&p 
lov^tttw,  dear  enough  in  itself,  is  further  explained  by  the  appositional 
phrase  ^  triaivovriyia  (vi.  4  is  not  a  parallel  case).  This  corresponds  to  the 
use  of  jn  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles — a  usage  common 
in  the  Talmud,  to  which  there  is  approach  even  in  the  O.T.  (see  Levy, 
Jastrow,  Dalman,  «.«.),  a  usage  also  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  extremely 
popular  character  of  this  feast  The  error  of  the  Church  Fathers,  beginning 
with  IrensBus,  and  of  many  modem  interpreters,  in  assuming  that  ''  the  feast 
of  the  Jews  *  means  simply  the  Passover,  is  due  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Passover  must  have  had  the  same  significance  for  the  Jews  that  it  came  to 
have  for  the  Church  and  its  worship  through  the  Passion  history.  If  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  be  meant,  then  between  December  (iv.  35)  and  the  feast 
of  Tabemadea  in  v.  1  about  nine  months  elapsed,  and  a  Passover  falls  within 
the  period;  but, like  everything  else  which  occurred  in  this  interval,  is  passed 
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over  in  silence.  We  would  have  then,  besides  the  three  Passovers  mentioned 
in  iL  13-S3,  vi.  4,  zi.  55~xx.  29,  a  fonrth  between  iv.  35  and  v.  1,  and  between 
the  first  Passover  in  ii.  13  and  the  fourth  in  xi.  56  an  interval  of  three  years. 
If  the  reading  ioprri  without  the  article  (ABD,  etc.)  be  preferred,  so  far  as  the 
language  is  concerned  one  is  at  liberty  to  assume  any  feast  he  pleases,  e.g.  the 
feast  of  Purim  after  the  December  suggested  in  iv.  35,  and  preceding  the 
Passover  of  vi.  4  by  a  month.  But  this  is,  in  iact,  historically  impossible, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  John  is  writing  history.  It  would  then  be  necessary 
to  crowd  into  the  single  month  between  Purim  and  the  Passover,  less  the 
time  occupied  by  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  and  the  days  which 
intervened  between  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  and  the  Passover  (vi.  4),  i.e. 
into  about  three  weeks,  the  whole  of  Jesus'  extensive  Galilean  ministry  (the 
content  of  Matt  iv.  12-xiv.  12),  for  which  John  leaves  no  place  before  chap,  v., 
and  which  is  presupposed  in  chap.  vi.  This  is  impossible.  If  €oprq  be  the 
correct  reading,  either  the  Passover,  or  Pentecost,  or  Tabernacles  musfe  be 
meant.  Not  only  in  case  it  be  interpreted  as  the  third  feast,  which  would  be 
self-evident  if  we  read  tf  copnf,  but  also  in  case  it  be  interpreted  as  the  first  or 
second,  according  to  John's  plan,  besides  the  three  Passovers  mentioned,  there 
would  be  a  fourth,  belonging  somewhere  between  iv.  35  and  vi.  4.  The 
whole  course  of  events  would  then  be  the  same  as  if  we  read  17  €ofn^.  The 
only  difference  arising  from  the  various  possibilities  would  be  the  interval  of 
time  between  iv.  35  and  v.  1,  or  between  v.  1  and  vi.  4.  This  would  vary, 
while  that  between  iv.  35  and  vi.  4,  and  the  period  covered  by  the  gospel 
history,  would  in  any  case  remain  the  same. 

5.  (P.  261.)  Leaving  out  of  account  general  agreement  in  the  progress  of 
the  story  and  in  situation,  resemblances  between  John  vi.  3-13  and  Matt. 
xiv.  13-21,  Mark  vi.  34-44,  Luke  ix.  11-17,  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  five 
loaves  of  bread  and  two  fishes  ;  (2)  the  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  ;  (3)  the 
five  thousand  men  (only  in  Matt  are  women  and  children  expressly  excluded) ; 
(4)  the  two  hundred  denarii  (only  in  Maik  vi.  37  and  John  vi  7).  Peculiar 
to  John  are  :  (1)  the  conversation  between  Jesus,  Philip,  and  Andrew  (of 
which  the  Synoptics  give  only  a  colourless  picture).  Mark  alone  has  a  some- 
what more  vivid  account,  so  that  in  Mark  vi.  37  the  name  Philip  can  be 
supplied  from  John,  and  in  Mark  vi.  38  the  name  of  Andrew.  In  this 
connection  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  John  very  closely  resembles  Mark : 
dvairlirT€tv  twice  in  John,  once  in  Mark ;  the  picturesque  description  of  the 
grass-covered  ground  (expressed  in  Mark  by  x^^P^t  ui  John  by  iroXvsr}; 
(2)  iroidaptov,  ver.  9 ;  (3)  the  description  of  the  loaves  of  bread  as  ifitffivoi^ 
w.  9,  13;  and  (4)  the  characterisation  of  the  fish  as  o^ftdpuxj  w.  9,  11 
(cf.  xxi.  9,  10, 13). 

6.  (P.  264.)  That  the  event  referred  to  in  John  xiL  2-8  and  hence  in 
xi.  2  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Matt  xxvi.  6-13,  Mark  xiv.  3-9,  and  not  the 
story  in  Luke  vii  36-50,  is  apparent  from  the  place  (Bethany) ;  the  near- 
ness of  the  Passover ;  the  character  of  the  woman  who  anointed  Jesus ;  the 
practical  identity  and  at  the  same  time  the  difference  in  the  remarks  called 
out  by  the  deed.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  the  statement  (John 
xii.  3)  that  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  dried  them  with  her  hair,  the 
Johannine  narrative  varies  from  Matt.  xxvi.  7  (cVl  Trjs  Kc^aX^r)  and  Mark 
xiv.  3  (Kara  rrjt  Kc<^aX$(),  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  anointing  of  the  feet  of 
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Jesus,  and  of  their  being  dried  with  the  woman's  hair,  although  one  does  not 
exclude  the  other,  and  possibly  the  indefinite  t6v  Kvptov  in  zi.  2  (cf.  Matt. 
xxvL  12  ;  Mark  ziv.  8,  t6  a&fjM  fuv)  permits  of  both.  It  is  also  undeniable 
that  John  here  resembles  Luke  vii.  38.  Even  the  Lucan  word  cK/ido-o-civ  is 
found  in  John  xi.  2,  xiL  3.  This  is  not  the  place  to  settle  the  question 
whether  Luke  is  here  relating  an  historical  fact  distinct  from  the  anointing 
in  Bethany,  or  whether  the  same  fact  has  been  handed  down  in  the  two 
entirely  different  forms,  one  of  which  is  found  in  Matt.,  Mark,  and  John,  the 
other  in  Luke.  In  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  in  Luke  the 
host's  name  is  Simon,  as  in  Matt,  and  Mark,  and  the  fact  that  Luke,  in  view 
of  his  own  distinct  account  of  the  anointing,  omits  the  anointing  in  Bethany 
with  which  he  was  familiar  from  Mark  (above,  p.  102).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  two  different  events,  which,  however,  agreed  in  some 
points,  were  assimilated  to  each  other  in  the  oral  tradition  more  than  they 
should  have  been,  which  gave  rise  to  resemblances  that  awaken  suspicions  on 
the  part  of  criticsJly  disposed  investigators.  But  this  is  a  question  having  to 
do  more  with  the  do-^c(Xeta  of  the  traditions  used  by  Luke  than  with  the 
relation  cf  John  to  the  Synoptics.  John  agrees  with  Mark  as  against  Matt  in 
the  following  points :  (I)  the  valuation  of  the  ointment  at  three  hundred 
denarii  (ver.  5  =  Mark  ziv.  5  preceded  by  eirdv«,  Matt.  zxvi.  9  only  n-oXXov)  ; 
(2)  in  tilie  use  of  almost  ezactly  the  same  words,  some  of  which  are  rare : 
Xaficwra  \irpa»  fwpov  vdpdov  wiOTiKrjg  iroXurt/iov  «  Mark,  txova-a  aKdifiatrrpop 
/tvpov  popdou  irurriKfjs  vokvrtkovs  (Matt.,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  has 
lyovao  dX.  fivpov  fiapvrifMmf),  John  ziL  8  is  almost  identical  with  Matt. 
xzvL  11 ;  only  Mark  ziv.  7  inserts  koa  Srav  Bihrrt  dvvaaBt  (in  other  readings 
<d)roir  or  avTovs  or  ovroir  trdprort  are  added)  c^  wovjirau  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are  the  more  important  variations  in  the 
Johannine  account  of  Mary's  action :  (1)  whereas  the  connection  of  the  story 
in  Mark  and  Matt  makes  possible  the  impression — a  possibility  which  dis- 
appears when  the  words  are  carefully  considered — that  the  event  took  place 
two  days  before  the  Passover  (Matt  zzvi.  2, 6 ;  Mark  ziv.  1, 3,  ZKom.  MaU.  677X 
John  says  (zii.  1)  that  Jesus  arrived  siz  days  before  the  Passover ;  so  that  the 
feast  given  in  His  honour  occurred  either  on  the  same  or  the  nezt  day,  certainly 
on  the  day  before  the  triumphal  entry  (zii.  12).  This  is  not  a  correction  of 
the  Synoptics,  any  more  than  is  iii.  24,  but  is  intended  rather  to  guard 
against  a  misunderstanding  that  might  easily  arise  from  the  synoptic 
accounts,  which  do  not  follow  ezactly  the  chronological  order.  (2)  John  does 
not  mention  the  host  Simon,  neither  does  he  say  who  prepared  the  feast,  con- 
sequently he  does  not  indicate  in  whose  house  it  took  place.  That,  however, 
John  did  not  think  of  it  as  taking  place  in  the  house  of  the  sisters,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the 
circumstance  that  Martha  helped  in  the  serving,  and  still  less  the  fact  that 
LuaruB  was  one  of  those  at  the  table.  (3)  Only  John  mentions  the  amount 
or  wei^t  of  the  ointment  (ver.  3,  cf .  ziz.  39).  (4)  John  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Judas  practically  the  same  words  which  in  Matt  zzvi.  8  tha  disciples  as 
a  body  are  represented  as  sayings  and  which  are  assigned  to  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  Mark  ziv.  4,  with  whose  account,  therefore,  at  this  point  John 
agrees  more  doeely  than  with  that  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  situation  is 
ezactly  the  same  as  in  John  vi.  5-9  (see  above,  n.  6),  and  here  the  work  of  the 
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harmonist  is  not  a  difficult  one.  The  explanation  of  Judas'  words  in  ver.  6 
(cf .  xiii.  29)  seems  to  be  derived  from  independent  information,  particularly 
since  John  says  nothing  about  the  payment  of  money  to  the  traitor  by  the 
Sanhedrin,  which  is  more  easily  understood  if  John's  explanation  in  ver.  6  be 
correct  (5)  Undoubtedly  the  correct  reading  in  ver.  7  iBufa  €is  rrjp  ^fUpav 
rov  tvraxfHaiTfMw  fMov  rrfprjirjj  avri.  But  since  this  Mary  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  burial  of  Jesus,  and  since  even  those  women  who  did  desire  to 
anoint  Jesus  failed  to  accomplish  it  (Mark  xvi  1 ;  Luke  xxiiL  56,  xxiv.  IX 
the  reading  was  easily  replaced  by  rcr^pi^jcer  omitting  tva,  without  thereby 
making  the  personages  agree  with  Matt.  xxvi.  12 ;  Mark  xiv.  8.  According 
to  the  correct  reading  of  ver.  7,  Jesus'  aim  is  to  prevent  Judas'  words  from 
affecting  the  future  acts  of  Mary  and  the  disciples.  He  assumes  that  Mary 
will  gladly  use  the  remainder  of  the  ointment  left  in  the  vessel  to  anoint  His 
body,  when  He  is  laid  in  the  grave.  At  the  same  time  He  indicates  that  this 
will  shortly  take  place.  The  only  point  which  Matt.,  Mark,  and  John  have 
in  common  is  the  notice  of  Jesus'  approaching  burial. 

7.  (P.  266.)  In  the  first  and  second  German  editions  the  present  writer 
preferred  the  reading  in  i.  13,  ot  ,  .  .  €y€vvrf$ija-a»j  of  the  Tssotus  rectptuty  and 
therefore  found  only  an  indirect  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  Jesus  was 
bom  of  a  Virgin  (cf .  also  the  writer's  work,  Da»  apori,  Symbolumf  S.  62  £.). 
Since  then,  however,  by  more  careful  investigation  of  the  tradition,  and 
especially  for  reasons  of  style,  he  has  become  convinced  of  the  originality  of 
the  reading  iytwiiBri  without  ^r,  which  prevailed  until  the  fourth  century  in 
the  Western  Church.y^^  The  proofs  of  this  conclusion,  which  are  not  exactly 
simple,  will  be  found  in  ZKom,  Joh,  ^f .  Beach,  AuserJum,  ParaiL  iv.  57  ff. ; 
Ev.  Joh^  ed.  by  Blass  1902,  p.  xii.  Readers,  such  as  i.  13  presupposes,  could 
not  have  been  misled  by  Philip's  remark  on  the  first  day  that  he  met  Jesus 
(i.  46),  or  by  vi.  42,  into  supposing  that  Jesus  was  Joseph's  own  son ;  since 
they  knew  that  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  belief  to  the  contrary,  were 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  Jesus'  real  origin  (vii  27-29,  viii.  14),  while  it  was 
not  until  later  tha^  Philip  and  the  other  disciples  became  aware  of  it  (xiv. 
S-11,  xvi.  27-30).  '  Neither  did  they  need  a  learned  dissertation  to  show  that 
Jesus  was  really  descended  from  David  and  bom  in  Bethlehem, — facts  which 
occasionally  at  kast  were  questioned  by  some  of  the  common  people  who 
knew  Him  only  as  a  Galilean  (vii.  41  f.,  cf.  i.  45,  46,  vii.  52).  If  the  readers 
were  not  familiar  with  these  facts,  the  evangelist  certainly  shows  unpaitlon- 
able  carelessness,  and  defeats  the  purpose  stated  in  xx.  31  in  failing  to  answer 
these  criticisms  and  in  not  denying — as,  indeed,  he  could  not  deny — the 
basis  of  these  opinions  in  Scripture  (viL  42),  and  in  the  Law  and  Prophets 
(i.  45). 

8.  (Pp.  268, 281.)  That  the  events  recorded  in  chaps.  xiii.-xviL  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Passover  the  readers  were  already  aware  from  xii.  1, 12, 20,  since  up 
to  this  point  events  have  been  recorded  in  strictly  chronological  order.  Con* 
sequently  in  xiii.  1,  29,  the  readers  are  not  definitely  informed  of  this  fact 
ag^m,  but  simply  reminded  of  it  incidentally  in  connection  with  remarks 
^lade  for  a  different  purpose.  With  regard  to  xiii.  1-4,  we  limit  ourselves 
bete  to  the  following  points :  (1)  Since  v.  1  is  grammatically  complete,  and 
since  the  object  of  c2d«>$  (Sri  in  ver.  1  is  entirely  different  from  the  object  of 
dd^f  &n  in  ver.  3,  there  is  no  occasion  to  assume  a  sort  of  a  logical  anacoluthon 
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between  the  two  clauses  and  to  take  the  second  tit&s  as  a  resumption  of  the 
first,  by  means  of  these  devices  making  the  time  indicated  in  ver.  1  coyer  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  in  ver.  4  £  (2)  In  ver.  1  there  is  as  yet  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet.  Although  strictly 
ayafraif  always  means  an  emotion  expressing  itself  in  deeds  (1  John  iii.  18), 
and  although  occasionally,  like  ^iXelv,  the  word  is  used  for  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  affection,  namely,  the  kiss  (Ign.  ad  Polyc,  iL  3 ;  used  by  the  same 
writer  of  the  celebration  of  the  love  feast  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  ad  BmyrtL 
.viL  1 ;  the  word  dydvtj  is  found  in  Jnde  12  ;  2  Pet.  iL  13 ;  voL  ii.  236) ;  here 
^ydfrrfo-tv  must  have  the  same  meaning  as  ayairfio'af  which  precedes,  i.e. 
Jesus'  devoted  love  to  His  own,  which  was  naturally  a  love  manifesting  itself 
in  words  and  deeds.  The  translation,  *'  to  give  a  proof  of  His. love,"  referring 
to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet^  is  not  only  in  itself  inadmissible  and  in- 
compatible with  the  correlation  between  dyavriaas  and  ^(iirj^o-cv,  but  does  not 
agree  with  tls  rikos;  for  whether  the  latter  phrase  means.** to  the  end" 
(Matt  X.  22,  xxiv.  13)  or  «  finally  "  and  «  ultimately  "  (1  Thess.  ii.  16 ;  Luke 
zviiL  5),  Jesus  did  not  wash  the  disciples'  feet  to  the  end  nor  ultimately,  nor 
was  the  washing  of  the  disciple^'  feet  the  last  nor  the  supreme  proof  of  Jesus' 
love  to  His  own.  The  greatest  proof  of  His  love  was  still  in  the  future 
(xv.  13,  xix.  17-^7) ;  such  proof  was  not  lacking  even  after  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension ;  nor  between  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  and  the 
laying  down  of  His  life.  Furthermore,  leaving  out  of  account  the  fact  that 
the  discourses  in  xiiL  18~xvii.  26  evidence  Jesus'  very  great  love  for  His 
disciples  (cf.  especially  xviii.  8,  xix.  26  f .),  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  is 
not  given  as  a  proof  of  love,  but  as  an  example  of  humble  service  (xiii.  12-17). 
The  words  dyawimg  alrrovt  serve  as  a  heading  for  chaps.  xiii.-xvii.  or  even 
chape.  xiiL-xx.,  and  mean  merely  that  Jesus  kept  to  the  end  the  love  which  He 
had  ever  manifested  toward  His  own  who  were  in  the  world,  and  who  were  to 
remain  in  the  world  after  His  departure.  Unlike  other  men  in  a  similar 
situation,  as  His  terrible  death  approached,  Jesus  was  not  preoccupied  with 
thoughts  of  Himself  and  anxious  to  receive  help  and  comfort  from  His  own. 
He  was  constantly  thinking  of  how  He  could  lovingly  serve  and  help  them. 
(3)  Sinoe  tig  r€kog  must  be  equivalent  to  €»s  r^ovs,  the  other  temporal 
expression ,  vp6  rijs  iopenjs  rot)  v6xrx<h  cannot  be  taken  with  the  same  phrase, 
but  is  to  be  connected  with  cld^s,  as  in  Ss.  The  scenes  of  violence  which 
were  to  affect  so  deeply  all  the  disciples  and  make  them  lose  their  self- 
command  (xiv.  1,  xvi.  20--33),  did  not  overcome  Jesus,  because  they  did  not 
take  Him  by  surprise.  "'  As  one  who  knew  before  the  Passover  that  the 
hour  of  His  departure  out  of  the  world  to  God  had  come,  Jesus  continued  to 
show  His  love  for  His  own  ...  to  the  end."  Just  as  the  consciousness  of 
tlie  power  which  has  been  given  Him  forms  the  background  for  His  humble 
act  in  washing  their  feet  (ver.  3  ff.),  so  the  consciousness  of  His  approaching 
return  to  Qod,  which'  He  had  before  His  Passion,  explains  the  quietness  and 
serenity  with  which  Jesus  suffered,  and  the  loving  spirit  of  sacrifice  by  which, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  He  showed  Himself  to  be  concerned  not  about  Him- 
ad^  but  about  His  own.  This  is  a  thoroughly  Johannin'e  idea  (xviii.  4, 
xix«28;  cf.  vi.  64,  vii.  8,ix.  4f.,  xL  9f.,  xiL  7,  23-36;  with  application  to  the 
disdples,  xiiL  19,  xiv.  29,  xvL  4).  The  placing  of  the  time  phrase  first  is  just 
as  natunJ  if  taken  with  tlbin  as  with  ^m^o-ci^,  and  it  is  thus  given  the 
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emphasiB  wluch  the  writer  intends  (cf .  i.  1,  48) :  *^  Even  before  the  feast  and 
not  at  the  time  of  the  feast,"  %.e.  before  the  events  happened  (xiiL  19),  not 
when  the  events  had  taken  place,  and  because  of  them,  did  Jesos  know  that 
He  was  to  suffer.  In  this  way  it  is  assumed  and  indirectly  attested  that  the 
events,  the  account  of  which  follows,  took  place  during  the  Passover.  (4) 
Even  if  ver.  1  referred  to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet^  vp6  r.  i,  r.  w, 
could  not  determine  the  time  of  this  event  In  this  case  we  should  expect 
'Shortly  or  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast"  (Xen.  Oyrop.  v. 
5.  39,  vp6  dciVvoi;),  which  would  be  just  before  the  killing  of  the  Passover 
lamb,  that  is,  the  forenoon  or  noon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan ;  but  h€iiryow  in 
ver.  4  (cf .  ver.  30)  places  the  time  of  the  event  in  the  evening.  Aaanming 
the  usual  meaning  of  irp6  as  contrasted  with  /tcra  rijv  j.  or  cy  r^  i^  the 
reader  was  left  to  choose  for  himself  any  moment  between  the  last  date 
mentioned  (zii.  1,  12)  and  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan.  This  would 
leave  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  very  in- 
definite. Still  more  incredible  is  the  supposition  that  John,  who  nowhere 
indicates  that  the  meal  in  question  is  Jesus'  last  meal,  and  who  makes  no 
mention  of  very  important  events  which  took  place  during  the  Last  Supper 
(the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.),  recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  should 
have  corrected  the  latter,  which  say  nothing  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
0  feet,  by  merely  assigning  such  a  meaningless  dato^  to  thia^event.    The 

^  evangelist,  who  certainly  had  as  much  insight  as  someof  His  interpreters,  has 

been  supposed  to  mean :  "Jesus  did  not  partake  of  His  lad  meal  with  His 
disciples  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  feast,  but  in  connection  with  a  meal 
{dtlnvovy  ver.  2,  without  the  article)  before  the  Passover,  not  more  definitely 
described.  He  washed  His  disciples'  feet " ;  which  would  be  as  senseless  as  to 
say,  "Luther  did  not  bum  the  bull  of  excommunication  on  December  10, 
1620,  but  rather  on  October  31,  1517,  he  did  post  the  ninety-five  theses."  (5) 
Suice  Utivvov  ylv€Tai  signifies  only  "a  meal  takes  place,"  not  "  a  meal  is  being 
prepared"  or  "a  meal  is  begun"  (cf.  ii.  1,  x.  22 ;  Matt.  xxvL  2),  the  reading 
dtitrvov  yivofUvov  (k^BLX  Orig.  tom.  xxxu.  2),  which  agrees  better  with 
ver.  4,  means  "during  the  meal "  Mirvov  ytvofUvov  (k^AD,  etcX  '^ after  the 
meal."  The  determination  of  the  correct  reading  in  this  passage  is  of  im- 
portance to  one  attempting  to  harmonise  the  Gospels ;  but  of  greater  weight 
in  the  present  connection  is  the  fact  that  John  does  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  say  explicitly  that  a  supper  was  prepared  in  connection  with  which  the 
following  events  took  place  (of.  per  contra^  xii.  2 ;  Mark  vi.  21 ;  Luke  xiv.  16), 
and  that  he  does  not  specifically  describe  the  supper  in  question,  either 
positively  or  negatively.  Having  indicated  to  the  readers  in  ver.  1  that  from 
this  point  on  he  intends  to  tell  what  took  place  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(see  above  under  3),  he  was  sure  they  would  understand  that  the  supper  to 
be  mentioned  was  the  same  with  which  the  reader  knew  the  Passover  began, 
namely,  Jesus'  last  meal. 

9.  (P.  269.)  The  designation  of  the  <rdp$  instead  of  the  amfut  of  Christ 
as  the  heavenly  substance  in  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Ignatius,  Justin,  and 
IrensBUS,  also  the  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  tf^dp/toKov  d&a^atHmj  is 
derived  entirely  from  John  vi. ;  cf.  Ign.  Bph,  xix.  2 ;  Smym,  vii.  1 ;  Som, 
vii.  3 ;  Philad.  iv. ;  Just  Apol  L  66;  Iren.  iv.  18.  6,  v.  2.  2fl ;  Clem.  Qwii 
Div.  xxiii. ;  the  writer's  IgtuUiue  ^tPin^Ant.  S.  606 ;  as  to  whether  Mareion  is 
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to  be  oonndered  in  this  connectioii,  aee  OK,  i.  677,  ii.  472.  Churches  in 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  called  tvxapurria,  and  in  which  an  annual 
oelebration,  the  chief  event  of  which  was  the  Eucharist,  was  called  the  Pass- 
over, were  led  to  this  understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  vi.  4 — ^which 
otherwise  is  only  an  unimportant  parenthetical  remark — and  by  vi.  11, 23. 

10.  (P.  270.)  The  opinion  that  John  iv.  46-^4  is  a  working  over  of 
Matt,  viii  5-10,  Luke  vii  2-10,  is  untenable.  The  point  in  the  synoptic 
narrative  is  the  fact  that  the  centurion  is  a  Qentile  whose  faith  puts  to 
shame  that  of  IsraeL  John's  royal  official,  on  the  other  hand,  is  treated  by 
Jesus  as  a  representative  of  the  Galilean  populace,  whose  eagerness  to  see 
miracles  Jesus  condemns  (ver.  48) ;  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew, 
and  belongs  to  the  group  of  officials  of  ''King"  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  9 ; 
Mark  vi.  14)  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Luke  viii.  3 ;  Acts  ziiL  1.  The  idea 
of  the  synoptic  account  would  have  been  in  place  in  John's  narrative ; 
Judeans  (iii.  22-iv.  2),  Samaritans  (iv.  3-43),  and  then  a  Gentile,  would  form 
a  climax,  and  there  are  no  general  reasons  why  John  should  have  failed  to 
recogniBe  the  strong  faith  of  a  Gentile  (cf.  z.  16,  xi.  62,  xii.  20,  32,  xvii.  2,  20). 
More  difficult  to  decide  is  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  John  ii  13-22  to 
the  very  similar  story  in  Matt.  xxi.  12-16 ;  Mark  xi  15-18 ;  Luke  xix.  45  f. 
It  is  possible  (1)  that  the  Synoptists,  who  narrate  only  a  single  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  have  included  in  this  account  facts  which  belong  to  an  earlier 
visit,  and  that  John,  in  placing  this  event  earlier,  rectifies  the  earlier  accounts 
without  comment.  It  is  also  possible  (2)  that  Jesus  did  the  same  thing  twice, 
at  the  time  both  of  His  first  visit  and  of  His  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Since 
it  was  John's  purpose  to  omit  after  xii  19  the  later  event,  with  all  that 
happened  on  the  following  days,  he  tells  of  the  earlier  cleansing  of  the 
temple.  The  saying  of  Jesus  which  accompanies  the  action  is  in  each  case 
different.  On  the  occasion  of  His  first  visit  to  the  temple  after  His  baptism, 
Jesus  felt  Himself  to  be  the  son  in  His  Father's  house,  as  He  did  when  a  boy 
(Luke  ii.  49),  exercises  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  condemns 
the  use  of  the  holy  places  for  purposes  of  trade  (John  ii.  16 ;  cf.  Luke  ii.  49). 
Three  years  later  (Matt,  xxi  13 ;  Luke  xix.  46)  it  is  the  prophet  whom 
Jerusalem  will  murder,  as  it  has  His  predecessors  (Luke  xiii  33  f.),  who 
speaks,  using  the  language  of  the  prophets,  relative  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
temple  (Isa.  Ivi.  7),  which  the  Jews  have  turned  into  a  robbers'  cave,  believing 
that  they  and  their  booty  were  safe  from  the  arm  of  divine  justice  (Jer.  vii 
2-11).  On  both  occasions  He  was  asked  to  justify  His  action ;  but  the  first 
time  His  answer  is  a  riddle,  understood  by  nei^er  friend  nor  foe  (John 
ii.  18-22),  but  the  second  time  His  answer  is  a  counter-question,  the  purport 
of  which  could  not  be  misunderstood  (Matt  xxi.  24  ff.).  When  one  considers, 
in  addition,  the  many  things  peculiar  to  John,  even  where  the  narratives  are 
parallel  (the  x/pfui  of  KtpfWTurraiy  the  scourge  of  cords,  the  words  spoken  to 
those  who  sold  doves,  and  the  anxious  foreboding  of  his  disciples),  he  is 
eonfronted  by  the  alternative  of  supposing  either  that  a  writer — for  some 
unknown  reason — ^has  taken  old  material,  and  with  wonderful  skill  fashioned 
it  into  a  new  picture  remarkably  suited  to  the  assumed  situation,  or  that 
an  eye-witness  is  here  faithfully  reproducing  impressions  received  at  the  time. 

11.  (Pp.  270, 271.)  Ss  (in  all  probability  earlier  than  this  Tatian ;  cf.  ThLb, 
1895,  col.  20  f.)  placed  John  xviii  24  directly  after  ver.  13,  and  inserted 
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TV.  16-18  between  ver.  23  and  ver.  25.  The  marginal  reading  of  S*  (probably 
also  an  Alexandrian  MS.  collated  by  Thomas)  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(Biigne,  Ixxiv.  539)  place  only  ver.  24  after  ver.  13,  and  a  cursive  255  has 
ver.  24  after  wp&rov  of  ver.  13a.  This  interpolation  has  also  crept  into 
one  of  the  three  MSS.  of  Sh,  namely,  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  until  recently 
was  the  only  one  known ;  according  to  Adler,  de  NTi  vers,  tyr,  p.  196, 
"  mwrgini  adscripia  ^ ;  according  to  the  more  exact  statement  of  Lagarde  in  his 
edition,  p.  393,  it  is  an  addition  of  C  (the  corrector),  "  non  vetw  in  ittter- 
eolumiUofJt  In  the  edition  of  Lewis  and  Qibson  nothing  is  said  concerning 
this  interp^tion  on  p.  193;  and  in  the  prefisice,  p.  Ixi,  one  only  finds 
somethlng^hich  is  inconsistent  with  the  text  and  notes  on  p.  193.  As  for 
the  rest,  all  three  MSS.  of  Sh  agree  in  omitting  from  ver.  13  the  words  f  y  yap 
ir€vB«p^  rov  Kcud^o,  so  that  concerning  Annas  alone  the  statement  is  made : 
69  ffv  opx^pm  r.  iv.  ck.  This  onussion,  as  also  the  insertion  of  ver.  24  in  or 
after  ver.  13,  is  to  be  judged  as  an  act  of  short-sighted  arbitrarineae,  which  is 
shown  also  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this  insertion,  aU  the  witnesses  which 
have  been  mentioned  have  ver.  24  also  in  its  proper  position.  Cyril's  reflec- 
tions (Migne,  Ixxiv.  608  f.)  on  this  repetition  are  merely  amusing.  Ss^  on 
the  other  hand,  offers  a  text  which,  in  itself,  does  not  appear  untrustworthy. 
However,  it  has  an  arbitrary  emendation,  the  causes  for  which  are  evident. 
(1)  The  need  of  the  harmonists,  who  wished  to  remove  the  contradiction 
between  Matt  xxvL  57  (irp^ff  Kma^y)  and  John  xviii.  13  {vp^  "Ayray 
irp&roy).  By  means  of  this  change  it  was  lessened,  in  that  it  appeared  that 
Matthew  had  passed  over  a  very  subordinate  event  (2)  Added  to  this  was 
the  astonishment  that,  according  to  John  xviii.  24,  as  long  as  this  sentence 
remained  in  its  position  nothing  at  all  seems  to  have  taken  place  before 
Caiaphas.  (3)  Finally,  there  was  the  consideration  that,  according  to  xL  49-51, 
xviii.  13  f.,  24,  by  6  apxtupm  of  w.  19, 22  it  seemed  possible  to  designate  only 
Caiaphas  and  not  Annas.  One  who,  like  Sh,  would  cut  the  knot  by  evident 
violence  to  the  text  and  meaning  of  ver.  13,  could  be  easily  led  to  infer  that 
a  hearing,  in  which  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  the  principal  person,  would 
have  taken  place  in  his  dwelling,  and  not  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law 
Annas.  He  would,  for  this  reason,  suppose  that  ver.  24  had  its  correct  and 
original  position  after  ver.  13.  The  premise  in  No.  3  is  correct,  but  the 
conclusion  is  wrong.  Since  John  everywhere  emphasises  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  <»lls 
Annas  high  priest  (Luke  iii  2),  nor  even  says  that  he  had  held  the  office 
earlier,  but  gives  as  the  only  reason  why  Jesus  was  led  before  Annas,  the 
relationship  of  the  latter  to  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Caiaphas  is  meant  in  w.  19,  22  and  also  in  w.  10, 15, 16,  26.  But  this 
does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  John's  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  led  the 
prisoner  first  to  the  older  man,  Annas,  before  whom  was  held  a  preliminary 
hearing,  at  which,  according  to  Matt  xxvi.  57,  59,  Mark  xiv.  53,  55,  many 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  present  That  the  official  high  priest  should 
ask  Jesus  a  few  questions  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  (John  xviii  19)  is 
not  strange,  any  more  than  that  later  they  should  go  to  the  house  of  the 
ruling  high  priest  with  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  folding  a  formal 
session,  which  must  have  been  previously  appointed  for  a  very  early  morning 
hour  at  a  definite  place  (ver.  24).    The  former  assumption  that  Annas  and 
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Caiaphas  dwelt  in  separate  wings  of  a  single  large  palace,  which  enclosed  a 
conrt,  has  much  to  commend  it,  in  the  light  both  of  the  comparison  of  John 
zviii.  25-27  (between  ver.  24  and  ver.  28)  with  Luke  zziL  61,  and  because  of 
zviiL  15.  In  order  to  reach  Annas,  or  in  order  to  be  near  Jesus,  who  was 
brought  before  Annas,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  avXif  rw  apxifp4»s  (John 
xyiii.  15 ;  Mark  xiv.  54,  toL  ii.  504),  the  palace  (consisting  of  several 
buildings,  wings,  and  courtyards)  of  the  reigning  high  priest, «.«.,  according 
to  John,  of  Caiaphas.  This  assumption  makes  it  all  the  more  clear  why, 
as  regaids  the  assignments  of  the  separate  acts  to .  the  various  places  and 
assemblies,  the  tradition  of  the  group  of  men,  who  in  other  respects  had  the 
best  information,  is  uncertain.  Everything  took  place  in  the  aUkri  or  olKia  rov 
apxifp^w  (Luke  xxii  54). 

12.  (P.  273.)  In  regard  to  the  disputes  concerning  the  date  of  Easter, 
already  touched  upon  (above,  pp.  177,  192  f.),  cf.  E.  Schiirer,  De  Controffenm 
PcuchaltbuBy  1869 ;  in  German  ZfHTh,  1870,  S.  182-284,  where  the  earlier 
literature  on  the  subject  is  indicated  ;  cf.  also  OK,  i.  180-192 ;  Fonch,  iv. 
283-306. 

13.  (P.  275.)  The  Tubingen  critics  (Baur,irrt«.  I7n^#.273ff. ;  Hilgenfeld, 
P€uchattreit,  159  f.,  222  f .)  conceive  John  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  idea 
that  Jesus  was  the  Passover  lamb  of  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  must 
have  died  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  in  reply  to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  (above,  p.  273  ff.),  that  while  the  idea 
of  Christ  as  the  Passover  lamb  certainly  seems  to  be  suggested  in  John  i.  29, 36 
by  the  Baptist,  there  is  no  particidar  reference  to  the  Passion  history. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the  reference  in  zix.  36  is  not  to 
Ps.  xxxiv.  21  rather  than  to  Ex.  xii.  46 ;  Num.  ix.  12. 

14.  (P.  277.)  How  IrensBus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  dealt  with  the 
chronological  sdlusions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  xviii.  28,  unfortun- 
ately we  do  not  know  {cL  GK^  i.  190  f.  A.  1).  Tatian  solved  the  difficulty 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  referring  John  xiii.  1-20  to  the  day  before  the 
appointed  day  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  then  inserting  Luke  xxii.  7-16 ; 
John  xiii.  21  ff.,  etc.  iGKj  ii.  551) ;  probably  also  by  rendering  xviii.  28,  as  in 
Ssy  ^  That  they  might  not  be  defiled,  while  they  ate  the  Azyma  "  (ThLb,  1895, 
col.  21 ;  cf.  Burkitt,  Ev.  da-Mephar.  ii.  79, 83, 313,  and  Hjelt,  Faradi,  vii.  1. 105, 
on  the  translation  of  nda-xa  by  ac^tss  chosen  by  Ss  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel). 
Consequently,  according  to  Tatian,  they  did  not  fear,  lest  by  defilement  they 
should  be  hindered  from  participating  in  the  approaching  feast  of  the 
Passover,  but  lest  their  eating  of  the  Azyma,  which  lasted  for  seven  days, 
should  be  interrupted.  Similarly,  Maimonides  and  Bartenora  (in  Surenhus 
on  Pesachim  ix.  5)  refer  a  sentence  of  the  Mishnah,  which  treats  only  of  the 
Passover  lamb,  to  the  seven  days'  eating  of  the  unleavened  bread. 

15.  (P.  278.)  It  ia  not  possible,  also  hardly  necessary,  to  give  here  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  attempts  which,  under  the  supposition  that 
John  correctly  dates  Jesus'  death  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  have  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Eusebius  on  (cf.  his  writing  De  Pcuch,  in  Mai,  N.  Pair. 
BM.  iv.  1.  214  ff.),  either  to  discredit  the  synoptic  account,  according  to 
which  Jesus  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  and 
died  on  the  15th,  or  to'  show  that,  notwithstanding  some  inaccuracies  of 
expression,  the  qnAoptic  account  is  essentially  historical  and  in  harmony  with 
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John — ^Uie  Last  Sapper  really  being  the  Passover  feast,  although  held  on  the 
13th  of  Nisan.  The  present  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  an  adequate 
surrey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  question.  Bef  erenoes  to  the  more 
important  of  the  earlier  literature  will  be  found  in  the  commentaries  in 
Winer,  BW^  iL  202  f.,  and  in  Schtirer  {phw  4>aytip  r6  veurxa),  S.  8f. ;  for 
more  recent  statements,  see  B.  SohIfbb,  Doi  HtrrmmM  nach  Unprung  und 
Btdeutung,  1897,  S.  53-99.  Chwoiaon  attracted  attention  by  his  Daa  UtsU 
PauamM  Chfidi  und  der  Ttig  mnea  Todes  nath  dm  in  Ubereindinvfnvng 
gebrachttn  BerickUn  der  Syn.  und  dn  Jo,  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  de  St  P^tersbouig, 
SMe  Yii.  Tome  xlL  No.  L ;  it  also  appeared  separately  in  St.  Petersbuig, 
1892) ;  see  also  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  MOWJ^  1893,  also  published 
separately,  Breslau,  1893.  Further  treatises  in  ZfWTk^  1894,  S.  542  ff.,  1895, 
S.  335  ff.,  1898,  S.  250  ff.  Of.  the  discussion  by  E.  Riggenbach,  ThlJi^  1894, 
No.  51.  Chwolson  denies  what,  in  view  of  the  agreement  of  Josephus  and 
all  three  Synoptics,  seems  beyond  dispute  (n.  17,  Nos.  2  and  3),  namely, 
that  the  14th  of  Nisan  could  be  included  in  the  feast  of  the  Azyma. 
Accordingly,  Matt  zxvi.  17,  on  which  Mark  ziv.  12,  Luke  zziL  7,  must  be 
dependent,  is  meaningless  as  it  stands,  and  must  be  corrected  by  conjecture. 
In  the  Aramaic  Matt  the  reading  was  :  *'  The  first  day  of  the  Azyma  drew 
near,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  drew  near  (unpi  aip)  to  him."  The  letters  i  av 
were  dropped  out  by  mistake  before  uip,  and,  in  order  again  to  give  the  words 
meaning,  the  preposition  a  was  inserted  before  the  first  word  mdt.  The 
harmonising  of  the  synoptic  account  thus  corrected  with  the  Johannine 
tradition  is  effected,  through  the  hypothesis  that  in  that  year,  when  the 
14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  the  Passover  lamb  was  killed  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  in  order  to  prevent  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  unavoidable,  because  presumably  at  that 
time  the  lamb  was  not  slain  before  sunset,  as  in  the  time  of  Josephus  and  the 
Mishnah  (see  note  16),  but  after  sunset,  so  that  it  would  have  fallen  on 
the  Sabbath,  i.e.  on  the  15th  of  Nisan.  The  Passover  could  be  celebrated 
immediately  after  the  lamb  was  slain  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  or  not  until 
the  evening  of  the  14th.  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  kept  the  Passover  on 
the  former,  the  Sadducean  high  priests  on  the  latter  day.  According  to 
J.  Lichtenst^  (from  his  Hebrew  commentary  on  the  N.T.  1895,  Sd^.  du 
Ifutit,  Jud.  «u  Leiftsigy  No.  43,  S.  24-29),  this  difference  between  the  majority 
under  the  leadership  of  the  high  priests  and  a  minority  to  which  Jesus 
belonged  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees,  in  accordance  with  thdr  view 
that  Lev.  zxiii.  11  refers  to  the  Sabbath,  falsified  the  dates  of  the  new  moon, 
so  that  in  this  year  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  fell  upon  a  Sabbath. 

16.  (P.  281.)  John  zii.  1  seems  to  be  an  exact  date,  and  it  is  naturally 
to  be  taken  not  as  Hilgenfeld  takes  it  {Dw  Pas(^uutreit  der  aUen  Kirche^  S. 
221  f .)  as  the  peculiar  terminology  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  as  an  ordinary 
Jewish  expression  (2  Mace.  xv.  36 ;  Jos.  Bell,  ii.  8.  9 ;  Winer,  sec  61.  4  end ; 
Wieseler,  Beitrdffey  264) ;  and  is  unquestionably  to  be  reckone<|  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  i,e,  from  the  slaying  of  the  Pass- 
over lamb  between  three  and  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of 
Nisan  (Jos.  Bell,  vi.  9.  3 ;  cf.  Pesachim  v.  5),  which  makes  Jesus  come  to 
Bethany  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  Nisan.  If  now,  as  the  Synoptics 
imply,  Jesus  died  on  Friday  the  15  th,  then  the  8th  of  Nisan  fell  also 
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on  Friday.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Johannine  account  is  supposed 
to  necessitate,  Jesus  died  on  the  14th,  and  if  the  14th  was  also  Friday, 
then  the  8th,  the  date  on  which  Jesus  arrived  in  Bethany,  must  have 
been  a  Sabbath.  But  that  is  impossible,  since  Jesus  could  not  travel  on 
the  Sabbath.  One  is  compelled  to  make  the  very  improbable  assumption 
that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethany  on  the  7th — so  that  on  the 
8th  He  was  compelled  to  make  only  a  Sabbath  da/s  journey.  But  why 
should  Jesus  have  planned  the  journey  so  badly  as,  within  a  short  distance 
of  His  destination — ^the  friendly  home  in  which  He  regularly  lodged  during 
the  last  days  of  His  life — to  be  under  necessity  of  seeking  quarters  for 
Himself  and  the  large  company  with  Him  )  It  was  only  necessary  to  start 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  earlier,  or  to  hurry  a  little,  in  order  to  avoid  this. 
But  if  the  day  of  Jesus'  arrival  in  Bethany,  according  to  John  xii.  1,  the 
8th  of  Nisan  was  not  a  Sabbath,  then,  according  to  John,  the  16th  of 
Nioan  was  not  a  Sabbath;  in  other  words,  the  Sabbath,  during  which 
Jeans  was  in  His  grave  (John  zix.  31,  42,  xz.  1),  was  not  the  16th  of 
Nisan.  Since  to  assume  in  this  particular  year,  in  addition  to  the  synoptic 
and  the  alleged  Johannine  chronology,  a  third  arrangement  of  the  days  of 
the  week  in  relation  to  the  days  of  the  month,  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  it  follows  that  John  and  the  synoptics 
are  in  perfect  agreement  at  this  point  In  zii.  S  we  are  not  told  that  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  ate  supper  at  the  end  of  their  journey, — ^something  indeed 
which  would  not  have  been  worth  telling,  and  which  would  have  been  men- 
tioned incidentally,  like  the  supper  in  xiii.  2, — ^but  that  a  feast  was  prepared 
in  His  honour  (above,  p.  287,  n.  6),  which  probably  did  not  take  place 
immediately  upon  Jesus'  arrival  on  Friday  the  8th,  but  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
9th  (d  Luke  ziv.  1).  If  Jesus  arrived  in  Bethany  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th9  when  the  usual  preparation  of  the  food  for  the  coming  Sabbath 
was  made,  the  arrangements  for  the  feast  of  the  following  day  could  still 
have  been  completed  before  sunset  and  hence  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath.  This  would  make  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  take  place  on  Sunday 
the  10th.  The  time  mentioned  in  zii.  12  can  only  be  the  day  after  the 
anointing,  since  w.  10, 11  contain  no  indications  as  to  time.  This  conclusion 
IB  not  affected  by  the  hct  that  in  ziL  2  the  relation  of  this  event  to  the  time 
indicated  in  ziL  1  is  left  indefinite.  The  same  thing  occurs,  e,g.y  in  i.  41 
in  relation  to  L  89,  and  yet  the  narrative  is  continued  in  i.  43  with  rg 
ivavpu>p,  John  is  not  writing  a  journal,  in  which  no  day  may  be  passed 
over,  especially  is  he  not  doing  so  in  the  Passion  history.  He  simply  desires 
to  c^  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  day  after  the  quiet  anticipation  of 
His  burial  in  Bethany,  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  amid  universal  rejoicipg; 
which  to  His  enemies  seemed  so  terrible  (zii.  12-19).  The  common  view 
has  been  thought  to  have  support  in  zix.  14,  on  the  assumption  that  napcurKtvrj 
rou  wa/rxa  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  nosn  3iy,  which  means  literally  evening, 
is.  eve,  of  the  Passover,  being  also  parallel  to  yvv  nya^  the  common  term  for 
the  whole  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  (fi,g.  Pesachim  iv.  6),  and,  like  nsr  aip,  a 
designation  of  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  €,g.  Friday.  John,  according  to 
this  vieWy  presents  the  case  in  which  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  Ve6  happeMch^ 
falls  on  a  Friday,  on  'ereb  ihabbath  (Pesachim  v.  1).  But  it  must  first  be 
shown  that  wapatnctvfi  is  ever  used  as  an  equivalent  for  aiy,  and,  like  the 
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latter  term,  came  to  be  regarded  as  needing  a  modifying  genitive,  like  tnfiffanv 
or  rov  vAvx^  I^  ^®  '^JT.  and  Chrifltian  liferatore  the  word  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  always  used  like  the  Aram.  M9:>lfi;  (unsnjr)  for  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week,  namely,  Friday.  Where  a  qualifying  word  is  found,  it  ib  not  the 
name  of  the  following  day  in  the  genitive  (Jos.  Aid,  xvi  6.  8,  iv  a^ififiaxrof 
i)  rj  vp6  a{nij£  wapaa-Ktvjl),  The  word  irapcuriccv^  without  any  modifiers 
whatever  is  used  of  the  day  of  Jesus'  death  in  Mark  xv.  42 ;  Matt.  xxviL  62  ; 
Luke  xxiii.  64 ;  John  xix.  31,  42,  consequently  also  in  John  xix.  14.  John 
lays  great  weight  upon  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  crucifixion,  the 
burial,  and  the  resurrection  took  place,  and  upon  the  fact  that  this  whole 
series  of  events  took  place  during  the  time  of  the  Passover  (above,  pp.  276  f., 
280  f.).  The  two  ideas  are  associated  in  the  passage,  xix.  14,  where  he  men- 
tions the  day  and  the  hour  when  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  Jesus  : 
'<It  was  Friday  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  about  the  sixth  hour." 
These  statements  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  preparation  for  what  follows. 
Because  the  following  day  was  a  Sabbath  falling  within  the  Passover  period, 
it  was  especially  holy,  and  every  desecration  had  to  be  avoided  (xix.  31,  42), 
even  more  scrupulously  than  on  other  Sabbaths  (v.  9,  vii.  23,  ix.  14).  The 
fact  that  in  the  Bab.  Sanhedrin  43a,  67a,  it  is  thrice  stated  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  ''on  the  'erA  kappucu^"  (foL  43a,  according  to  the  Florentine  MS., 
quoted  by  Dalman  following  Laible's  Jeatw  in  TcUmud,  S.  15*,  ''on  *ereb 
9haJbb(xth  and  'er§b  happucu^")  contributes  nothing  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Fourth  (Gospel.  The  rabbis  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory mostly  from  uncertain  hearsay  and  Christian  tradition  which  had  begun 
to  fade ;  cf .  OK,  iL  673  ff.  If  these  statements  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  translation  of  John's  Qospel,  which  was  read  by  Jews  at  Scytho- 
polis  in  the  fourth  century  (Epiph.  Ecsr.  xxx.  6%  the  translation  of  John  xix.  14 
oould  not  have  been  very  happy.  Sh  (in  two  MSS.  against  one)  has  muiv  in 
xix.  14,  31,  42 ;  S^  has  icnsnp  in  xix.  14,  31,  but  in  xix.  42  renders  quite  freely 
"because  the  Sabbath  had  begun."  Ss  has  the  same  in  xix.  42  with  a 
different  verb ;  but  xix.  14,  31  is  lacking  in  Ss,  and  all  three  references  in  Sc 
17.  (P.  282.)  ScHt^RXR  in  his  festal  publication,  Vher  ^ayrtr  r6  wdaxa 
(Qiessen,  1883),  strongly  opposes  the  interpretation  briefly  outlined  above. 
It  has  recently  been  defended  by  J.  van  Bbbbxb  (Zur  Ch/ronoL  dm  Ltibens 
JsiUf  1898,  S.  5-81),  partially  on  new  grounds.  Here  discussion  must  be 
limited  to  bare  essentials.  Udaxa  means  in  the  N.T.  as  in  the  O.T.— (1)  The 
Passover  lamb,  as  object  of  Bveiv,  ^oycty,  etc. ;  Ex.  xiL  21 ;  Deut.  xvi.  6  f. ; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  15, 18  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  12-14 ;  Luke  xxii  7, 11, 15 ; 
1  Cor.  V.  7 ;  (2)  the  observance  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  i^e,  the  feast  of  the 
Paasover,  including  the  slaying  of  the  lamb,  which  preceded,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  seven  days'  festival  which  followed,  called  the  SCvfta^ 
generally  used  as  the  object  of  frotciv,  Ex.  xii.  48 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  f . ;  Deut. 
xvL  1 ;  Philo,  D$  Septen.  xviii.  19 ;  Jos.  ArU.  iL  14.  6»  iii.  10.  5;  BdL  vL  9. 
3 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  18 ;  Mark  xiv.  1 ;  Heb.  xi.  22.  In  the  case  of  troifiaCtiv  r^  «., 
Matt.  xxvL  19;  Mark  xiv.  16 ;  Luke  xxii.  8,\13,  we  have  the  choice  of  either 
meaning.  (3)  The  name  SCvfM  is  also  applied  to  the  Passover  which  precedes, 
Jos.  Afii.  ix.  13.  2.  3  (Niese,  §|  263,  271) ;  BoL  iL  12. 1,  iv.  7.  2,  so  that  the 
Azyma  includes  eight  days  (Jos.  Ant,  ii.  15. 1),  and  the  14th  of  Nisan  could 
be  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  the  Azyma  (Matt.  xxvL  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  12^  or 
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even  more  broadly,  simply  as  the  day  o!  the  Azyma  (Jos.  BeU,  v.  3. 1 ;  Lake 
zzii.  7).  (4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  ircurxa  is  also  made  to  cover  the 
days  of  the  Azyma,  and  the  two  terms  are  used  quite  synonymously,  Jos.  BdL 
ii.  1.3,  Ti.  9.  3  (where  certainly  uninformed  readers  could  not  infer  that  the 
feast  called  the  ^  Passover  "  is  only  a  part  of  the  previously  mentioned  feast 
of  Azyma)  ;  Ani.  xiv.  2. 1,  xvii.  9.  3,  zviii.  2.  2  ;  Luke  zxii.  1 ;  cf .  Acts  xii.  3 
with  xii  4.  This  wider  use  of  waxrxa  is  evidently  found  in  John  ii.  23, 
xTiiL  39,  perhaps  also  in  xix.  14 ;  and  there  is  clearly  no  intention  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  Passover  proper  from  the  feast  of  the  Azyma  in  John  ii.  13, 
tL  4,  xi.  65,  xii.  1,  xiii.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  41.  (5)  The  rabbis  also  were  quite 
familiar  with  this  usage.  The  Mishnah  tractate  o^noB  treats  of  the  festival 
of  the  entire  seven  days,  which  as  a  whole  is  there  called  nyion  (i.  3)  or 
noan  (iL  2-7).  The  latter  term  had  entirely  replaced  the  original  name 
imsn  jn.  Consciousness  of  the  divergence  from  the  original  iisag«6  betrays 
itself.  In  Pesachim  ix.  6  we  read :  ^  What  [is  the  difference]  between  the 
Egyptian  Passover  and  the  Passover  of  the  generations  (1.0.  the  yearly  Pass- 
over feast)  ?  The  Passover  of  Egypt :  it  [took  place]  beginning  with  the 
10th  [of  Nisan]  (Ex.  xii  3),  and  it  was  necessary  to  ^rinkle  the  lintel  and 
the  two  side  posts  of  the  door  with  a  hunch  ol  hyssop  (Ex.  xii.  22),  and  it 
was  eaten  in  haste  in  (me  night  (vim  nS'Sa)';  but  the  Passover  of  the  Qenera- 
tions  is  customary  (icfts,  custom)  for  the  tohole  seven  [days]."  From  this  it 
follows  not  only  that  the  learned  rabbis  used  the  term  noe  to  include  the 
Passover  proper  and  the  Azyma,  but  also  that  they  spoke  of  the  seven  days' 
celebration  as  ^  eating  of  the  Passover."  The  phrase,  "  whole  seven  days," 
can  stand  in  contrast  to  nothing  save  'Wn  a  eingle  night"  Moreover,  since 
no  new  verb  takes  the  place  of  "  eating  "  the  Passover  in  the  original  celebra- 
tion, this  same  verb  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  second  instance  also.  This  same 
usage  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  21  f. :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  kept 
the  feast  of  the  Azyma  seven  days  with  great  gladness  ...  so  they  did  eat 
throughout  the  feast  for  the  seven  days,  offering  sacrifices  of  peace-offerings 
and  making  confession  to  Jahweh,  the  God  of  their  fathers."  When  Bleek 
{BeitHlge  tur  EvangelienkrUtky  1846,  S.  Ill)  suggests  modestly,  and  Schiirer, 
op.  eU,  S.  12,  claims  confidently  that,  instead  of  iS3m*i  attested  by  the  massorah 
and  without  the  keri,  by  the  Targum,  the  P^shito,  and  Jerome,  the  correct 
reading  is  iV^n  (LXX  crvyer Acotiv),  they  fail,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that 
rff9  (<<  to  complete"),  followed  by  an  object  such  as  tyiD,  an,  etc.,  means  any- 
where in  the  O.T.  or  even  in  late  Jewish  literature,  to  celebrate  a  feast  In 
the  second  place,  they  have  not  given  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  witnesses 
mentioned  above  for  the  reading  '*  they  ate"  are  very  much  stronger  for  the 
usage  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  among  whom  John  belonged  than  for  the 
usage  of  the  Alexandrian  translators.  If  this  reading  were  a  later  correction 
of  the  original  reading  preserved  in  the  LXX,  then  it  only  goes  to  prove  that 
the  expression  "to  eat  the  seven  days'  feast"  (i,e,  the  Passover,  called  a 
potiori  a  "seven  days'  feast")  was  much  more  familiar  among  the  Jews  than 
the  expression  "  to  complete,"  t.e.  to  celebrate  a  feast  of  seven  days,  which 
occurs  nowhere  else.  The  expression  <f>ayeiv  r6  irdax'h  ^^  ^^^^  broader  sense, 
is  no  more  peculiar  than  Josephus'  Bvoittv  ioprijv  irdtrxa  KokovvrtSf  Ant,  ii. 
14.  6,  xvii.  9.  3,  tn^,  and  the  corresponding  Bwria  for  the  entire  observance 
of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  or  also  of  the  seven  days,  BelL  vi.  9.  3.    The  only 
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difference  is  that  the  latter  expression  represents  classical  usage  {$v€i9  ra 
AvKota,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  10 ;  ravg  ydfiovf,  Philostr.  Vita  ApoU,  viL  7 ;  see 
Bebber,  S.  55,  and  the  lexicons),  whereas  ^oyccr  t6  wdtrxa  represents  Jewish 
usage,  which  John  everywhere  follows  more  closely  than  does  Josephns. 
Jewii^  idiom  is  peculiar  in  a  very  broad  application  of  the  idea  ^  to  eat," 
0.^.  '<to  eat  the  years  of  the  Messiah,"  Bab.  Sauhedrin  086 ;  '*eat  up  widows' 
houses,"  Mark  xii.  40 ;  ''to  taste  death,"  John  viiL  52, etc  ;  cf. Bebber, S.  55  ; 
and  it  was  very  natural  to  speak  thus  broadly  of  the  Paasoyer,  because  the 
act  after  which  the  whole  observance  was  loosely  called  was  a  meal,  and 
because  the  sacrificial  meals  as  well  as  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread  were 
characteristic  of  this  feast  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  technical  expres- 
sion for  the  celebration  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  is  not  Kfuryuv  but  woitip  ro 
vaxrxth  Sz*  ziL  48  ;  Num.  ix.  2, 5,  6, 10, 12-14 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1 ;  Matt  xxvi.  18 ; 
Heb.  xi.  28.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  eating  is  only  one  feature 
along  with  the  ^c cy,  and  is  never  mentioned  unless  the  more  general  expres- 
sion noutv  or  Bv€ar  has  preceded,  or  unless  the  Passover  has  been  previously 
spoken  of ;  Num.  ix.  11 ;  2  Ohron.  xxx.  18 ;  Matt.  xxvL  17  (cf.  w.  1,  5 ; 
Mark  xiv.  126  (cf.  w.  1,  2,  12a) ;  Luke  xxii.  11,  15  (cf.  w.  1,  7,  8), 
The  full  expression  <^aytiv  t6  vdaxa  is  found  in  the  LXX,  including  the 
Apocrypha,  only  once ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  18  (tt^ayov  to  <f>aitrU^  here,  as  the  con- 
text indicates,,  xxx.  1-22,  probably  in  the  brcMidest  sense) ;  in  Philo  and  in 
Josephus,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  it  never  occurs ;  in  the  N.T. 
(besides  John  xviii.  28)  five  times  of  the  participation  in  the  Passover  meaL 
But  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Jews,  t.«.  the  high  priests  and  their  ser> 
vants  (xviii.  35,  xix.  6X  whose  excuse  to  Pilate  is  given  in  John  xviii.  28,  had 
in  mind  only  the  evening  Passover  meal  and  not  also  the  earlier  slaying  of 
the  lamb,  which  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  had  not  yet  taken 
place>  when  they  spoke  of  being  prevented  from  participation  by  defilement 
(6)  Of  less  importance  is  the  question  whether,  in  Deut.  xvi.  2  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  7-9,  cf.  3  Esdr.  i.  8f.,  are  left  out  of  account),  the  cattle  for  the 
Shelamim  as  well  as  the  sheep  or  goats  for  the  Passover  meal  are  covered  by 
the  expression  noo.  Certainly  here,  where  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  usage 
of  the  time  of  Josiah  or  Moses,  but  of  the  time  of  John,  it  is  wrong  to  say 
with  Schtirer,  S.  14 :  ^  The  fact  simply  is  that  according  to  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  not  only  smaller  animals  but  also  cattle  could  be  used  for  the 
Passover  proper."  Because  for  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  modem  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  xii.  3-5  made  this 
interpretation  of  Deut  xvi.  2  **  simply  "  impossible.  In  his  account  of  the 
Jewish  interpretations,  Schtirer,  S.  17  f.,  constantly  confuses  the  manner  in 
which  the  rabbis  understand  the  word  noD  in  the  text,  and  the  manner  in 
which  in  their  effort  after  exact  interpretation  they  use  the  same  word  in  their 
comments.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  merely  hypothetical  consideration  of 
the  possibility  that,  according  to  Deut  xvi.  2,  it  was  allowable  to  use  cattle 
for  the  Passover  proper — naturally  the  possibility  has  not  been  considered 
seriously — all  the  above  mentioned  interpreten  agree  that  in  the  text  the 
word  nofi  includes  the  animals  for  the  Passover  sacrifice  and  the  Passover 
meal  and  the  animals  for  the  Chagigah ;  but  in  order  to  make  this  clear, 
naturally  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  more  definite  expression  and  to  say 
*' small  animals  for  the  Passover,  cattle  for  the  Chagigah." 
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§  68.  PUEPOSE  AND  METHOD,  CHAEACTER  AND 
HEADERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

At  the  close  of  his  book,  John  states  very  clearly  its 
purpose,  just  as  Luke  does  in  his  dedication ;  at  the  same 
tiine,  however,  John  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  means  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  purpose  (zx.  30  f.; 
cf.  xix.  85).  As  was  unavoidable  in  a  brief  concluding 
sentence,  both  these  statements  are  so  general  that  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  in  the  book  itself  some  more  definite 
information,  in  particular,  to  draw  certain  conclusions  from 
the  means  used  with  reference  to  the  author's  purpose. 

From  among  a  large  number  of  trn^ia  which  Jesus  did 
in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  John  sets  forth  a  few  in 
order  to  lead  the  readers  whom  he  addresses  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  end  that 
they,  believing  this  to  be  the  case,  may  have  life  in  the 
name  of  this  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  already  seen  (above, 
p.  207  f.)  that  it  was  not  His  intention  to  convert  Jews  or 
Gentiles  to  the  Christian  faith  through  a  written  missionary 
sermon.  The  readers  were  already  believers — confessors 
of  the  name  of  Christ  (c£  i.  12),  a  Church  with  which  the 
author  was  acquainted  and  on  intimate  terms,  or  a  group 
of  such  Churches  who  needed  to  be  farthered  and  strength- 
ened in  the  faith  which  they  already  had ;  just  as  Jesus 
by  constantly  bearing  new  testimony  to  Himself  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  His  disciples  and  also  such  as  had  come 
to  have  a  certain  faith  in  Him  and  yet  could  not  be  called 
His  disciples  (viii.  30  £,  cf.  ii.  22,  vii.  31,  x.  38,  zi.  45, 
xii.  1 1 )  in  the  faith  which  they  confessed  when  they  first 
came  into  contact  with  Him  (i.  41,  45,  49),  in  order  that 
this  faith  might  become  unalterably  fixed,  and  so  to  deepen 
this  £Edth  that  it  might  develop  into  an  independent  and 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  truth  revealed  in  Him  (ii.  11, 
iv.  39-42,  vi.  45  f,  69,  viii.  32,  x.  38,  xi.  15,  42,  xiii.  19, 
xiv.  1-11,  xvi.  30-33,  xvii.  8,  xx.  8,  24-29).     Only  in  this 
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way  do  believers  become  disciples  of  Jesus  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  (viiL  31 ;  cf.  xiii.  35,  xv.  8)  and  win  the  ficee- 
dom,  the  peace,  the  joy,  in  short,  the  life  which  is 
transmitted  from  the  only-begottten  Son  of  God  to  those 
who  become  children  of  God  (i  12)  through  Him  (viiL  32, 
35  f.,  X.  28,  xiv.  27,  xv.  11,  xvi.  33,  xvii.  2£,  8,  13,  18, 
XX.  29).  There  is  no  greater  human  distinction  than  to 
become  a  disciple  of  Jesus',  and  through  His  mediation 
attain  to  God  (vi.  46,  xiii  16,  xiv.  6,  xv.  5,  8).  But  this 
is  also  a  goal  which  the  believer  can  attain  only  step  by 
step.  It  is  the  mission  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Spirit  whom  He 
will  send  to  further  them  toward  this  end  (xiv.  26,  xvi 
12  fD,  xvii  26) ;  the  apostles  also  are  called  to  share  this 
teaching  work  (xv.  27).  It  is  John's  purpose  to  fulfil  this 
mission  in  the  case  of  the  believers  for  whom  he  writes  by 
giving  his  own  testimony,  in  order  that  they  may  share 
the  same  blessed  experience  as  himself  (xix.  35,  xx.  31 ;  c£ 
i  16;  1  Johni  3f.). 

The  fact  that  the  book  was  intended  for  believers,  whom 
it  is  designed  to  confirm  in  this  manner,  gives  it  an  esoteric 
character  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Synoptics,  and 
especially  from  Luke.  The  detailed  account  of  the  dis- 
courses at  the  Last  Supper  is  not  the  most  unmistakable 
evidence  that  John  is  writing  for  the  instruction  of 
believers.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that  he  chooses  as 
the  subject  of  his  account  a  number  of  signs  which  Jesus 
did  before  the  eyes  of  His  disciples  (xx.  30).  It  is  self- 
evident  that  Jesus'  constant  companions  were  eye-witnesses 
of  all  His  miracles.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  all  the  more 
certain  that  the  remark  means  that  for  the  most  part  the 
author  contemplates  the  aififiela  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Jesus'  self-revelation  to  His  disciples  and  for  their  sake. 
Naturally,  however,  this  does  not  lessen  the  significance  of 
these  (nifjicia — especially  of  those  which  are  not  related,  but 
only  summarily  mentioned — for  all  those  who  witnessed 
them  and  for  the  progress  of  the  history  (ii.  23,  iii  2,  iv. 
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45,  V.  20,  36,  vi  2,  14,  vii.  21,  31,  z.  25^38,  xi.  47,  xii. 
10,  37,  XV.  24). 

The  entire  book,  from  i.  14  onwards,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  emphasis  laid  in  xx.  30  upon  the  significance  of  these 
signs  for  the  disciples.  The  very  first  utterances  of  Jesus 
of  which  an  account  is  given  are  wonderful  proofs  of  that 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  transcending  all 
the  limits  of  sense  by  which  He  won  His  first  disciples 
(l  42-49),  while  as  a  title  to  all  that  follows  stands  the 
promise  to  Nathanael  and  to  the  entire  group  of  the  first 
six  disciples  that  in  the  companionship  of  Jesus  they  shall 
experience  greater  things,  and  learn  from  a  multitude  of 
deeds  that  God  who  rules  in  heaven  has  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  earth  all  the  angel  powers  by 
which  He  Himself  rules  the  world  (i  50  £).  The  result  of 
the  first  of  these  experiences  is  declared  to  be  simply  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus,  His 
disciples  believed  on  Him  (ii.  11),  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  were  other  witnesses  besides  the  disciples,  e.g. 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  certainly  was  not  indifferent  and 
must  have  witnessed  the  miracle.  In  other  words,  the 
disciples  were  confirmed  in  their  faith.  While  it  is  true  in 
the  case  of  the  second  and  third  miracles  which  are  related 
(iv.  46-54,  V.  1-18)  that  the  disciples  are  not  mentioned, 
in  the  first  case  one  who  is  already  a  believer  is  stimulated 
by  a  rebuke  of  Jesus*  to  greater  faith.  In  vi  5  ff.  again  it 
is  clearly  described  how  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in 
Jesus  is  tested  and  strengthened.  While  the  multitude 
see  signs  and  yet  do  not  see  (vi.  14,  26,  30,  36),  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  and  of  Jesus'  walking  on  the  water  make 
the  disciples  able  not  only  to  bear  the  discourse  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  in  the  light  of  its  promises  to  rise  to  a 
joyful  confession.  With  one  sad  exception  this  was  true  of 
the  Twelve,  while  other  disciples,  who  were  not  really  dis- 
ciples, deserted  Jesus  ( vi.  60-7 1 ).  The  healing  of  the  blind 
man  is  introduced  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  disciples 
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(iz.  1-5) ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  healed,  it  is 
to  be  observed  how,  under  the  impression  of  the  deeds  of 
Jesus,  his  open-minded  understanding  is  developed  from 
stage  to  stage.  At  first  the  Lord  is  a  man  named  Jesus 
(ix.  11),  then  a  prophet  (ver.  17),  certainly  not  a  sinner, 
but  a  man  from  God  (vv.  25,  30-33),  and  finally  the  Lord, 
to  whom  he  kneels  in  faith  and  prayer  (w.  35-38). 
While  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  an  important  event  in  the 
concluding  days  of  Jesus'  life  (xL  45-53,  adi  9-11, 17-19), 
the  principal  thing  described  is  the  significance  of  this 
deed  and  the  circumstances  accompanying  it  for  the  faith 
of  His  disciples  (xL  15 ;  cf.  the  whole  of  w.  4-16),  the 
women  who  believed  on  Him  (xi.  3,  20-40),  and  the  larger 
group  of  those  who  were  receptive  (w.  42,  45),  Where 
the  Lord  is,  who  Himself  is  Resurrection  and  Life,  sickness 
and  death  and  the  grave  must  lose  their  terrors  (xL  4, 11, 
23-27,  xii  1,  2,  9).  He  who  makes  the  dead  to  live  can- 
not Himself  remain  in  death.  In  chap.  xx.  it  is  not  so 
much  Christ's  own  glorification  that  is  described,  as  the 
convincing  of  two  souls  that  He  who  was  dead  was  alive. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  John,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  evangelists,  gives  us  character  sketches  of  Jesus' 
disciples — both  of  those  who  were  intimately  and  those  who 
were  more  remotely  associated  with  Him  (above,  pp.  209, 
224,  n.  4).  He  gives  accounts  of  conversions  which  have  a 
wholly  individual  stamp,  often  with  a  few  strokes  of  his 
pen,  sometimes,  however,  at  length.  The  genuine  Israelite, 
Nathanael,  who  comes  to  Jesus  with  mockery  upon  his 
Ups.  but  who.  when  he  perceives  that  his  heart  is  known, 
pours  forth  words  of  earnest  confession,  with  the  result 
that  he  never  leaves  Jesus  again  (i.  45-50;  cf.  xxi  2); 
Philip,  cautious,  slow  of  speech  and  understanding  (i  43- 
45,  vi.  5-7,  xii.  21  f.,  xiv.  8-10;  above,  p.  224);  Thomas, 
melancholy,  disinclined  to  any  easy  optimism  (xL  16,  xiv. 
5,  XX.  24-29) ;  Nicodemus,  who  at  first  comes  to  Jesus  by 
night  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  light,  and  afterwards 
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alone  of  all  his  colleagues  has  the  courage  in  the  Sanhedrin 
to  demand  fair  treatment  for  Jesus ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
most  trusted  of  Jesus'  disciples  deny  and  desert  Him,  con- 
fesses himself  a  follower  of  the  crucified  Jesus  (iii.  1-21, 
vii.  50~52y  ziz.  39) ;  the  Samaritan  woman,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  sinful  past  and  the  wilful  spirit  which  she  manifests 
at  first,  becomes  an  earnest  believer  (iv.  7-42) ;  the  para- 
lytic, whose  own  sin  had  evidently  brought  upon  hini  an 
incurable  disease  (v.  5-15) ;  and  the  man  who  without  any 
fault  of  his  own  was  bom  blind  (chap.  ix. ) ;  the  two  sisters 
in  Bethany,  so  difierent  in  type  (xi.  1-xii.  8) ;  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  made  up  for  her  lack  of  knowledge  by  her 
self-sacrificing  love  (xx.  1-18), — all  of  these  are  incom- 
parably described,  and,  without  any  express  effort  to  bring 
out  the  fact,  are  instructive  illustrations  of  the  divine 
leading  and  of  human  development  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  and  from  faith  to  faith.  They  were  drawn,  not  by 
the  herald  of  the  gospel  proclaiming  his  message  to  all 
peoples,  but  by  the  pastor  devoting  Himself  to  the  human 
souls  committed  to  Him,  and  who  by  these  pictures  de- 
signed to  increase  the  faith  of  those  who  were  already 
believers  and  to  make  them  true  disciples. 

It  necessarily  impresses  one  as  peculiar  that  both  in 
XX.  30  and  in  the  retrospect  of  the  whole  of  Jesus'  public 
testimony  in  xii.  37,  His  deeds  are  the  only  recognised  form 
of  His  testimony  to  Himself,  and  that  these  are  declared 
to  be  the  contents  of  this  book ;  whereas  in  reality  the  dis- 
courses not  only  occupy  much  space,  but  in  many  ways  are 
emphasised  as  important.  Although  on  the  authority  of 
L  50  £  it  is  possible  to  reckon  sayings  like  i  48,  iv.  16  (29) 
or  prophecies  like  ii.  19,  vi  70,  xii.  32  f  (xviii  32)  among  the 
afffuta,  the  author  understands  the  word  as  applying  only 
to  the  miracles  (ii.  11).  (Consequently  it  is  evident  from 
zx.  80  £  that  he  does  not  regard  the  deeds  as  a  sort  of 
customary  adornment  of  the  Redeemer,  or  as  an  occasion 
for  profound  discourses  which  are  really  the  more  import- 
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ant  things.  There  are  only  a  few  deeds  to  which  long  dis- 
courses are  attached  (namely,  v.  17-47,  vii.  19  flf,  attached 
to  V.  1-16,  and  vi.  26-71  attached  to  vi.  3-13);  while 
other  deeds  of  Jesus  no  less  striking  are  left  to  speak  for 
themselves  (ii.  1-11,  ix.  1-38,  xi.  1-44).  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  few  which  are  formally  related,  but  also  of  the 
many  which  are  summarily  mentioned.  These  works,  as 
they  are  often  called  by  John  without  any  further  quali- 
fication (n.  1),  distinguish  Jesus  from  the  Baptist,  who  was 
the  witness  by  water  and  word  (x.  41).  Since  Jesus 
works  only  in  dependence  upon  God,  in  fellowship  with 
God,  and  by  means  of  the  angel-powers  at  His  command 
(v.  19,  30,  xi  41  f.,  L  51),  these  works  are  a  work  of  God 
Himself  (xiv.  10),  or  a  participation  of  Jesus  in  the  work 
of  God  (v.  17-23,  ix.  3  £).  To  the  extent,  however,  that 
God  permits  these  works  to  happen  through  Jesus  and 
through  Him  alone  (xv.  24,  x.  41,  vii.  31),  they  are  God's 
own  testimony  concerning  Jesus  (v.  36  f.,  x.  25, 37  £,  xiv. 
11),  which  renders  unbelief  without  excuse  (xii.  37,  xv.  24). 
John's  use  of  the  O.T.  and  Jewish  word  ofjfLeia  to 
designate  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Jesus  regularly  and 
much  more  frequently  than  the  other  evangelists  (n.  1),  is 
not  intended  to  indicate  that  they  are  regarded  by  him 
either  exclusively  as  symbols  or  as  prophecies.  The  con- 
ception is  broader.  The  tnnMla  are  events  which  point  be- 
yond themselves  to  the  cause  of  which  they  are  the  effect, 
to  the  person  of  whom  they  are  the  acts,  to  the  unseen 
events  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  to  the  future  events 
of  which  they  are  the  prophetic  preludes.  In  these  strik- 
ing acts  of  Jesus  the  entire  work  of  Grod,  itself  invisible — 
in  the  completion  of  which  Jesus  has  become  an  active 
participant — is  visibly  manifested  (ix.  3  £,  c£  iv.  34,  v.  36). 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man,  just  before  which  Jesus 
makes  the  statement  of  ix.  3,  He  Himself  transforms  into 
a  symbol,  a  real  allegory  which  He  afterwards  interprets 
(ix.    39-40).     In  the   same  way  the  miraculous  feeding 
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becomes  to  Him  a  prophetic  symbol  of  a  still  more  wonder- 
ful feeding  ( vi  27  S. ).    The  healing  of  the  sick  foreshadows 
the  subsequent  awakenins  of  the  dead,  and  the  cases  where 
J^  Jed  the  i^  dL.g  His  earthly  mtoietry  Te  at    ,  /; 
once  symbols  of  the  awakening  of  the  physically  dead  by  S*s^^ 
Jesus  at  the  last  day  (v.  20-26,  vi.  39,  xL  23-27).  ,%^  >' 

Along  with  this  high  valuation  of  the  miraculous  deeds 
of  Jesus  are  found  other  words  which  seem  to  lessen  their 
value.     In  order  that  faith  in  Jesus,  and  the  blessings, 
primarily  invisible,  which  are  mediated  by  Him,  may 
strike  root  at  all  among  men,  faith  must  be  preceded  by  a 
vision  of  the  witnessing  of  Jesus  to  Himself  through 
deeds,  which  show  Him  to  be  the  "  Saviour  of  the  world  " 
sent  from  God  (iv.  42),  i.e.,  by  a  Oeaapeivy  deaadai,  Sp&v 
(i.  14,  32-34,  39,  46,  51,  u.  11,  iv.  19,  vi  36,  40,  xii.  45, 
xiv.  9,  XX.  6,  8,  20,  27).     To  those,  however,  who  have 
not  lacked  this  opportunity,  and  who,  nevertheless,  de- 
mand a  sign  so  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  act  and  the 
work  of  faith  (vi  26-31),  the  sign  is  denied  (ii.  18,  vi. 
30).     With  those  who  through  the  signs  have  obtained  a 
certain  faith,  but  do  not  receive  the  testimony  concerning 
the  moral  and  religious  conditions  of  salvation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  Jesus  to  enter  into  more  intimate  relations 
(ii.  23  £,  iii.  11,  32).     Moreover,  persons  otherwise  well 
disposed,   but  who  constantly  demand  new  signs  as  if 
they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  are  earnestly  reproved  (iv.  48, 
XX.  27).     The  conception  of  the  sign  is  such  that  it  is 
designed  to  render  itself  unnecessary.     The  Gospel,  which 
is  intended  for  readers  who  have  seen  none  of  the  signs  of 
Jesus,  concludes  with  the  blessing  of  those  who  have  not 
seen,  but  nevertheless  have  believed  (xx.  29).   But  the  signs 
are  not  without  value  even  for  those  who  have  not  seen. 
They  need  to  be  related.     If  the  discourses  occupy  more 
space  in   the  Fourth  Gospel  than  the  signs,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  as  a  rule  the  commentary  is  longer  than 
the  text,  which  nevertheless  remains  the  more  important 
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thing.  The  author's  written  testimony  concerning  the 
fffffieta  which  Jesus  did  in  his  presence,  is  designed  as  a 
substitute  for  what  the  readers  lack,  as  compared  with  the 
author,  and  is  intended  to  enable  them  to  believe  as  he 
believes  (xix.  35).  Since,  however,  he  was  writing  for 
Christians  who  already  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  history,  and  who,  of  the  Gospels  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  certainly  familiar  with  Mark,  probably 
also  with  Luke,  and  perhaps  also  with  Matthew,  although 
only  through  oral  translation  (§  67),  it  was  only  natural 
for  John  to  choose  from  the  abundance  of  reminiscences  at 
his  command  such  arffuia  with  the  corresponding  dis- 
courses as  the  readers  had  not  yet  become  acquainted 
with  through  the  other  Gospels. 

Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to  attribute  to 
the  author,  as  his  principal  design,  instead  of  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  xx.  31,  the  supplementing  of  the  Synoptics. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  were  such  as 
to  make  it  natural  for  him  actually  to  supplement  the 
earlier  Gospels  by  the  insertion  of  parallels  to  their 
accounts,  by  eicplanatory  remarks  which  corrected  mis- 
understandings to  which  these  accounts  were  naturally 
open,  by  formal  corrections  (above,  pp.  256  ff.,  270  f.),  but 
primarily  by  such  entirely  new  infoisnation  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  render  more  intelligible  the  picture,  obtained 
from  the  Synoptics,  of  the  course  of  the  gospel  history  as 
a  whole  and  of  many  of  its  details.  With  reference  to 
the  first  point,  from  what  the  Synoptists  relate  from  the 
last  days  of  Jesus'  life,  it  is  impossible  historically  to 
understand  the  origin  of  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  toward  Jesus,  which  led  to  His  crucifixion. 
John  explains  the  catastrophe.  Such  accounts  as  the 
official  embassage  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Baptist  (L  19), 
the  visits  to  Jerusalem  with  the  attendant  constant  con- 
flicts with  the  Jewish  authorities  (il  13  ff.,  v.  Iff.,  vii. 
Iff.,  X.  22),  the  repeated  resolutions  of  the  Sanhedrin  and 
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of  the  Pharisaic  party,  which  in  some  instances  led  to 
attempts  upon  Jesus'  life  (v.  16,  18,  vii.  1,  13,  25,  30, 
45-52,  viiL  28,  37,  59,  ix.  13,  22,  x.  39,  xL  8,  46-50,  57, 
xiL  9-11,  19),  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  retrospec- 
tion of  the  entire  public  testimony  in  Jerusalem  in  xii. 
37-43,  give  the  idea  of  an  intelligible  development  which 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  the  Synoptics.  The  voc'dta^ 
of  Luke  xiii  34,  Matt,  xxiii.  37  (above,  p.  173,  n.  3)  is 
elaborated  by  John.  There  are  single  points  also  in  which 
John's  narrative  serves  to  explain  the  synoptic  account. 
The  call  of  the  fishermen  to  become  fishers  of  men  (Matt, 
iv.  18  ff.;  Mark  i.  16  S,)  is  psychologically  incompre- 
hensible without  the  assumption  of  previous  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  those  called  with  the  person  and  intentions 
of  Jesus.  How  they  obtained  this  acquaintance  we  read 
in  John  i  35-51.  The  treachery  of  Judas,  which  in  the 
Synoptics  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  we  learn 
from  John  vi.  70,  xii.  4-6,  xiii.  2,  11,  18-30,  xvii.  12, 
xviii.  2-5,  was  long  in  preparation,  and  connected  with 
Judas'  earlier  attitude  among  the  disciples.  The  reference 
of  Isa.  xl.  3  to  the  Baptist  in  all  the  Synoptics  is  intel- 
ligible if  he  applied  the  saying  to  himself  (John  i.  23), 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  disciples  of  John  understood 
the  figure  in  Matt.  ix.  15,  Mark  ii.  19,  if  their  master  had 
used  it  to  represent  his  relation  to  Jesus  (John  iii.  29). 
The  historical  occasion  for  the  accusation  of  Jesus  in  Mark 
xiv.  58,  XV.  29,  Matt,  xxvi  61,  xxvii.  40,  Acts  vL  14,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  John  ii.  19.  This  and  other  things 
are  the  incidental,  if  not  altogether  unintentional,  results 
of  the  method  which  circumstances  compelled  the  author 
to  use,  especially  of  his  eclecticism  in  the  choice  of 
material.  The  purpose  of  his  book  is  proved  to  be  that 
already  noted,  namely,  the  confirmation  and  furtherance 
of  the  readers  in  the  faith  which  they  have  confessed. 

But  this  faith  in  which  it  is  John's  purpose  to  confirm 
his  readers  he  states  in  the  terms  of  the  common  Christian 
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confession,  namely,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
Grod  (xx.  31).  It  is  the  old  message  which  the  readers 
have  heard  ever  since  their  first  contact  with  the  gospel 
(1  John  L  5,  iii.  11),  and  which  stands  at  the  very  fore- 
front in  all  the  gospel  testimony  concerning  Jesus.  Even 
the  Baptist  testifies,  "  I  am  not  the  Messiah,  but  Jesus 
is"  (i.  20,  25  f.,  33  f.,  iii.  28  f.).  Those  who  were  the 
first  to  leave  John  in  order  to  become  disciples  of  Jesus 
used  this  title  to  express  their  new  faith  (L  41,  cf.  vv.  45, 
49) ;  and  the  author,  who  was  one  of  these  disciples,  in  the 
passage  where  he  gives  the  account  of  this  event,  retains 
the  form  which  the  title  had  in  his  native  language, 
although  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  translate  it  for  the 
readers  (n.  2).  John  uses  also  the  archaic  titles  "The 
Chosen  One"  and  "the  Holy  One  of  God,"  which  had 
hardly  yet  been  taken  up  into  the  language  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  disappeared  from  the  text  in  the  conmion  tra- 
dition (n.  2).  In  the  same  way  Jesus  maintains  the  con- 
nection with  the  O.T.  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Although 
Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (iv.  42,  c£  i.  29,  iii  14  flF., 
xii.  47,  xvii.  2,  17  ff".),  nevertheless  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews  (iv.  22).  Not  until  after  His  death  and  exaltation 
is  it  possible  and  is  it  His  desire  to  exercise  His  world 
calling  in  its  full  compass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel 
(x.  14-16,  xii.  23-32).  For  this  reason  He  quickly 
withdraws  from  the  Samaritans  who  willingly  receive 
Him  (iv.  40,  43),  and  refuses  to  receive  the  Greeks  (xii. 
20  ff.).  Although  His  enemies  taunt  Him  with  being  a 
Samaritan  (viii.  48),  and  believe  it  possible  that  He  may 
seek  safety  in  the  Greek  diaspora  and  preach  to  the 
Greeks  (vii.  35),  which  would  be  equivalent  to  self- 
destruction  (viii.  22),  nevertheless  He  remains  a  Jew 
(iv.  9,  22)  and  faithful  unto  death  to  His  own  people, 
the  race  of  Abraham.  For  He  is  the  one  promised  in 
the  O.T.  (i.  45,  v.  39,  46  f.),  the  King  of  Israel  (i.  49, 
xii  13),  the  Good  Shepherd  predicted  by  the  prophets 
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(x.  1-10),  i.e.  the  Sovereign  of  His  people,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  usurpers  of  the  throne, — ^the  Herodian 
fjAmily,  foreigners  who  obtained  their  power  through  craft 
and  violence, — ^and  jfrom  such  bandits  as  Judas  the  Gali- 
lean (x.  1,  8,  10),  and  &om  other  false  Messiahs  who 
were  yet  to  come  (v.  43).  His  kingdom,  like  Himself,  did 
not  originate  in  the  world,  and  in  the  realisation  of  the 
same  He  makes  use  of  no  earthly  powers  (xviiL  33-37). 
The  scorn,  however,  with  which  Pilate,  notwithstanding 
this  avowal  of  Christ,  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  calls  Him  the  King  of  the  Jews  (xviii.  39,  xix.  3, 
14,  19  f.),  represents  the  full  truth.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  compelled  to  confess  that  He  had  so  spoken  of  Him- 
self (xix.  21),  and  only  by  the  betrayal  of  their  Messianic 
idea  to  the  heathen  (xix.  15)  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
destroy  Him  in  whom  this  idea  was  fulfilled.  In  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  Jews,  it  is  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  in 
the  language  of  the  people  from  whom  Jesus  sprang,  in  the 
language  of  the  world-ruling  Romans  and  in  the  language 
of  the  Greeks, — ^the  common  bond  between  all  civilised 
peoples, — that  the  crucified  Jesus  is  the  king  of  the  Jews 
(xix.  19  f.).  The  confession  to  which  "  all  flesh,"  i.e.  the 
entire  world,  is  to  be  brought  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
eternal  life  from  Jesus,  is,  besides  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  Father  of  Jesus  is  the  only  true  God,  the  confession  of 
Jesus  whom  He  has  sent  as  the  Messiah  (xvii.  2  f.). 

When  in  XX.  31  (cf  xi.  27)  we  find,  in  addition  to  the 
Messianic  title,  the  expression  6  vlb^  rov  deov^  it  is  nothing 
new.  Neither  in  the  Synoptics  nor  in  John  is  this  title 
synonymous  with  6  Xpurr6<s.  Just  as  the  combination  of 
these  two  titles  in  Matt.  xvL  16  presupposes  the  con- 
fession of  Matt.  xiv.  33,  which  is  based  upon  an  experi- 
ence of  the  supernatural  greatness  of  Jesus,  so  the  con- 
fession of  John  i.  49,  in  which  mention  of  the  divine 
sonship  precedes  that  of  the  Messiahship,  is  based  upon 
the  overwhelming  experience  which  had  come  to  one  of 
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the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  through  the  wonderful  witness 
of  Jesus  to  Himsell 

This  confession  of  the  divine  Sonship  is  capable  of 
being  deepened  ;  not,  however,  by  the  use  of  o  fttovoyetn^, 
a  title  which  John  uses  both  with  and  without  vto^  to 
describe  Jesus  (n.  8).  For  this  simply  affirms  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word.  Like 
o  vuk  alone  (iii.  35  £,  v.  19flf.,  viii.  35,  c£  Matt  xi.  27  ; 
Luke  X.  22,  c£  Matt.  xxi.  38)  or  6  vm  rod  Oeov  (John  ix. 
35,  xi.  4 ;  Luke  xxiL  70),  it  serves  to  distinguish  Him 
from  the  children  of  God  who  become  such  only  through 
His  mediation  (i  12,  xiL  36)  and  through  a  second  birth 
(iii  3-8).  Although  in  xx.  17  Jesus  makes  parallel  His 
original  Sonship  and  the  derived  sonship  of  His  disciples 
with  a  definiteness  not  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptics, 
calling  them  SUs  brethren  in  the  same  context,  neverthe- 
less the  specific  distinction  remains.  This  is  true  also  in 
the  Synoptics,  which,  to  put  the  matter  briefly,  never 
represent  Jesus  as  combining  the  ideas  of  "my  Father'' 
and  "  your  Father  "  in  an  "  our  Father,*'  for  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  not  a  prayer  which  Jesus  prayed  Himself,  but 
one  which  He  taught  His  disciples.  Since  John  uses  the 
word  fiovoyepi]^  for  the  first  time  in  the  sentence  in  which 
he  declares  that  the  Logos  became  flesh  (i  14),  and  in 
very  close  connection  with  the  sentence  which,  according 
to  the  common  text,  deals  with  the  divine  sonship 
wrought  by  Jesus  in  those  who  beUeve  on  Him  (L  12  f.). 
but  according  to  the  original  text  treats  of  the  begetting 
and  birth  of  Jesus  without  the  assistance  of  a  man  (i  13, 
above,  pp.  266,  288,  n.  7),  there  is  no  doubt  that  John 
calls  Jesus  the  ikovoy&r/^^  the  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense 
because  of  this  wonderful  entrance  into  human  life. 
Jesus  is  from  birth  what  other  men  become  through 
regeneration,  and  by  nature  what  they  are  by  grace — a 
thought  which  finds  expression  in  various  ways  elsewhere 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  3).     By  i.  13,  even  according  to 
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the  Textus  rec&ptus^  the  physical  fatherhood  of  Joseph  is 
excluded ;  bat^  according  to  John  as  well  as  the  Synoptics, 
during  Jesus'  lifetime  His  divine  Sonship  as  opposed  to 
His  descent  from  Joseph  was  not  the  subject  either  of 
teaching  or  confession.  Those  who  first  confessed  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  regarded  Him  at  the  same  time  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  (L  45).  To  others  who,  because  they 
are  acquainted  with  Him,  think  they  know  all  about  His 
origin,  it  is  simply  said  that  they  are  in  error  (vL  42,  vii. 
26  £,  viii  14,  67  f.).  As  is  proved  by  the  prologue  of 
John  and  the  birth  £|jkories  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  at  the 
time  when  all  these  Gospels  were  written  it  was  com- 
monly believed  by  the  Church  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son 
of  Joseph ;  but  neither  John  nor  the  Synoptics  make  this 
a  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

John  does,  however,  show  an  advance  upon  the  other 
evangelists  when  he  represents  the  Baptist  and  then  Jesus 
as  testifying  with  constantly  increasing  clearness  His  pre- 
existence  and  His  eternal  being  with  God,  His  sending 
forth,  origin,  and  descent  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  iic 
Oeov  yeinn)0rjvat,  without  which  no  man  can  become  a  child 
of  God,  took  place  also  in  Jesus'  case,  since  He  entered 
into  the  human  estate ;  but  for  Him  it  was  an  i^epj(€(r0<u 
Ttapd  or  iic  Tov  varpo^  (xvi.  27  f.),  the  incarnation  of  one 
who  was  eternal  and  whose  divine  Sonship  involves  His 
being  God.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  what  the 
Baptist  recognised  prophetically  (i  15,  30)  was  recognised 
by  Jesus'  disciples  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  long  way 
£rom  the  confession  of  the  sincere  Nathanael,  ai>  el  6  vm 
rov  deot),  who  at  first  mocked,  to  the  confession  of  the 
sincere  Thomas,  o  Kvpio^  fiov  xal  6  0e6^  fwv^  who  at  first  was 
unwilling  to  believe.  What  heretofore  had  escaped  firom 
Jesus'  heart  in  excited  and  often  in  obscure  language  He 
did  not  state  in  unmistakable  terms  to  His  disciples  until 
on  the  last  evening  (xvi.  24-30).  The  development  of  faith 
from  the  first  (i.  45-49)  to  the  final  confession  (xx.  28)  of 
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the  disciples  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  such  sayings  of  Jesus 
as  iii.  21,  xviii.  37.  It  is  the  way,  the  goal  of  which  John 
desires  that  the  readers  of  his  Gospel  shall  not  fail  to 
attain  (xx.  31).  How  anxious  he  is  that  this  shall  be  the 
case  is  evidenced  in  the  prologue,  which  begins  with  the 
affirmation  of  the  eternal  being  of  Christ  with  God. 
Moreover,  in  the  course  of  this  prologue  he  represents  the 
Baptist  as  bearing  testimony  (i.  15)  in  the  same  words  as 
are  used  in  i.  30,  where  they  are  recorded  for  the  first 
time  in  their  historical  connection,  and  the  prologue  con- 
cludes with  a  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  *'  only-begotten 
God"  (l  18,  n.  3),  an  expression  which  seems  self-contra- 
dictory. This  and  not  "  the  Logos  doctrine  "  is  the  thing 
peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  indeed  the  only  new 
thing  in  the  representation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Synoptics  (n.  4). 

It  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  John's  Logos  doctrine, 
or  of  a  Logos  doctrine  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  only  in  case 
John  formally  identified  the  Logos  which  was  familiar  to 
the  readers  (L  1)  with  Jesus  the  Christ  (i  17),  or  in  case 
he  formally  stated  that  Jesus  Christ  whom  the  readers 
know  is  the  divine  Logos,  or  an  incarnation  of  it,  and  if  by 
the  unfolding  of  the  conceptions  involved  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  propositions  he  went  on  to  make  some 
further  statements  about  either  the  Logos  or  Christ. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  prologue  (n.  5). 
Although  the  historical  name  of  the  Redeemer  does  not 
occur  until  i  17,  any  reader  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
gospel  history  would  understand  when  he  read  L  6-13,  if 
not  before,  that  the  author  was  speaking  of  Jesus ;  since 
the  Baptist's  testimony  was  concerning  Jesus  the  Christ, 
not  concerning  a  being  called  "  Logos  "  or  "  Light "  (L  7  £ ), 
and  since  the  name  on  which  the  children  of  God  believe 
is  none  other  than  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  (L  12,  g£ 
ii  23,  iii.  18,  xx.  31).  In  i.  4-5  also  the  only  possible 
subject  is  Jesus.     When  and  while  He  dwelt  upon  the 
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earth  He  and  He  alone  was  the  light  of  men  (i  4,  cf.  viii. 
12,  ix.  5,  xii.  35  f.,  46,  iii  19).  Although  He  may  not  be 
the  light  now  in  the  same  sense,  nevertheless  the  light 
which  He  was  is  not  entirely  lost,  bat  continues  to  be 
manifested  in  the  children  of  light  (xii.  36),  in  whom  He 
lives  by  word  and  spirit  and  who  are  in  Him  (xv.  5,  7, 
xvi.  7-15,  xvii.  8,  17,  23).  Nor  has  the  dark  world  in 
which  this  light  has  long  been  shining  (1  John  ii.  8)  and 
in  which  it  still  shines,  been  able  to  overcome  and  extin- 
guish it  (i.  5).  Throughout  the  passage,  o  X0709  like  to 
^9  is  a  name  applicable  only  to  the  historical  Christ 

Even  assuming  that  the  proposition,  '^  Christ  is  and  is 
called  the  Logos,"  may  contain  a  logos  doctrine, — ^in  the 
nature  of  the  case  a  Chnstian  Logos  doctrine, — ^this  doctrine 
is  not  expounded  but  presupposed  in  the  prologue.  From 
the  simple  designation  of  Christ  as  Logos,  even  if  this  be 
found  in  an  independent  statement  (n.  5),  the  existence  of 
a  Christian  Logos  doctrine  cannot  be  inferred  any  more 
than  a  Christian  doctrine  of  light  can  be  inferred  from 
John  viii  12,  ix.  5,  xii.  46,  or  from  the  numerous  sug- 
gestive designations  of  Christ  an  equal  number  of  doctrines 
bearing  these  distinctive  names  (John  vi.  35,  48,  51, — x. 
11, — xi  25, — xiv.  6, — xv.  1, — Col.  L  27,  ii  2, — 2  Cor.  iv.  4 ; 
CoL  i.  15).  Such  an  inference  would  be  justified  only  if 
it  were  known  that  the  Christians  of  that  time  derived 
further  propositions  from  the  identification  of  the  Logos 
with  Christ,  or  of  Christ  with  the  Logos,  which  would 
then  likewise  be  silently  taken  for  granted  in  the  prologue. 
Certainly  in  the  prologue  nothing  is  deduced  from  this 
identification  only  presupposed  of  Christ  with  the  Logos. 
The  original  existence  of  the  Logos  "with  God  and  its 
divine  nature  are  not  derived  through  a  definition  or 
development  of  the  Logos  idea ;  they  are  simply  affirmed. 
Since  essentially  the  same  expressions  (viii.  58,  xvii  5,  cf. 
xii  41)  recur  as  utterances  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself 
without  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  Logos,  the 
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statements  of  i.  1  would  have  exactly  the  same  meaning, 
if  their  subject  were  o  XpurTo^  instead  of  o  Xayo9.  This  is 
the  language  Paul  would  have  used  (n.  5).  The  idea  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  through  Christ  (i.  3)  is  expressed 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  only  in  this  one  passage,  but  is 
found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  without  any  discernible 
dependence  upon  the  Logos  idea  (1  Cor.  viiL  6 ;  CoL  L 
15-17;  Heb.  i.  2£;  Rev.  iii.  14).  Consequently,  there 
is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  John  derived  his  statement 
from  the  Logos  idea,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  called 
Christ  the  Logos  because  this  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  common  Christian  faith.  He  does  not  in  any  way 
intimate  that  this  was  the  case ;  and  if  this  thought  had 
been  in  his  mind  he  would  certainly  have  repeated  the 
name  of  the  Logos  in  L  3,  in  order  to  direct  the  readers' 
attention  to  Gen.  L  3 ;  Ps.  xxxiii«  6,  9.  That  John  does 
not  regard  the  name  of  the  Logos  as  a  mine  of  speculative 
ideas  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  prologue  does  not 
contain  any  such  ideas,  and  more  especially  by  the  feu^t 
that  from  i.  4  onward  the  Logos  idea  is  replaced  by  that  of 
light,  and  the  former  idea  does  not  recur  until  i.  14,  and 
then  nothing  is  said  which  could  have  been  derived  from 
the  X0709  conception. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  in  the  prologue  no  Christian  or 
non-Christian  Logos  doctrine  is  expounded  or  presupposed, 
but  that  the  author  assumes  that  the  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  term  X0709  as  a  designation  of  the  Christ.  The 
question  then  arises  how  this  usage  originated,  and  why 
John  employs  it  in  the  prologue.  He  does  not  represent 
Jesus  as  using  it,  nor  is  there  any  obvious  basis  for  it 
anywhere  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  find  the  term  used  in  two  other  writings  of 
John's  which  confirms  what  is  apparent  from  the  pro- 
logue, namely,  that  the  name  was  in  more  or  less  common 
use  in  the  Church  circles  where  these  writings  originated. 
In  1  John  L  1  the  term  6  \070v  t^  ?«^  is  used  to  describe 
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not  the  gospel  preaching,  bnt  the  personal  centre  of  that 
preaching — ^the  person  of  Jesus,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
without  beginning,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  whom  the 
disciples  heard  speak,  whom  they  saw  walk  and  act,  a  man 
whom  it  was  possible  to  touch,  whom  they  perceived  with 
all  their  senses.  This  eternal  person  is  the  eternal  life, 
and  as  such  has  existed  eternally  with  the  Father.  But 
because  this  life  has  issued  from  its  silent  abode  with 
God,  appeared  in  tangible  form  among  men  and  become 
manifest  to  them,  it  can  be  called  the  "  Word  of  life." 
In  His  own  person  Christ  is  the  eternal  life  (John  xiv.  6), 
and  consequently  the  life  which  became  visible  and  which 
could  be  heard  is  "  the  word  of  life."  Hence  6  X0709  is  a 
designation,  not  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  as  such,  but  of 
the  incarnate  Christ  (n.  6). 

In  Rev.  xix.  11-16  John  is  represented  as  seeing 
Christ  coming  from  heaven  to  judgment  with  the  insignia 
of  royal  and  judicial  power  (n.  7).  In  this  vision  He 
bears  one  name  related  to  the  work  He  had  come  to  do  at 
this  time  (ver.  16) ;  also  another,  inscribed  apparently  on 
His  diadem,  which  no  one  knew  but  Himself  (ver.  12,  cf. 
IL  17).  John  saw  this  name  inscribed  on  the  diadem,  but 
could  not  decipher  it,  hence  was  unable  to  express  it. 
This  means  that  for  human  thought  and  speech  there  is 
no  term  suited  to  express  the  entire  significance  of  Christ 
and  His  being  which  is  fully  known  only  to  Himself  But 
it  is  impossible  for  men  not  to  give  Him  names,  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  express  this  thought.  The  name 
6  Xd709  rod  deov  (ver.  13)  is  one  such  attempt.  It  will  be 
observed  that  John  does  not  see  or  hear  the  name  in  the 
vision,  but  that  he  simply  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  that  this 
name  was  given  to  Him.  It  was  the  name  used  for  Christ 
in  the  Church,  and  He  was  so  called  when  it  was  desired 
to  express  in  a  comparatively  comprehensive  way  what 
He  is  and  what  He  signifies.     He  is  the  Word  of  God 
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expressed  in  the  world  His  person  represents  completely 
what  the  numerous  revelations  of  God  by  word  are  in 
part.  The  attributes  of  truth  and  trustworthiness  belong 
to  Him,  just  as  they  do  to  these  revelations  (xix.  9, 
XXL  5) ;  but  because  He  is  a  person  they  are  expressed  by 
a  proper  name  (xix.  11,  cf.  1  John  i  9,  v.  20?).  The 
fact  that  Christ  revealed  the  Word  of  God  as  a  fiedthful 
witness  (Rev.  i  5,  iii.  14)  is  only  one  way  in  which  He 
proved  Himself  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  He  Himself  is 
"  the  Amen/'  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  "  the  Amen  in 
person/'  i.e.  God's  solemn  declaration  of  His  will  and  of 
His  thought  toward  men  (Rev.  iiL  14,  n.  8).  He  is  not 
an  amen  or  a  word,  but,  since  God  has  revealed  Himself 
finally  and  definitely  in  Christ  (Heb.  L  1)^  the  Amen  and 
the  Word  of  GU)d.  This  thought  is  not  without  analogies 
in  N.T.  writings  other  than  those  of  John  (n.  8). 

This  is  the  conception  which  we  have  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  general  presuppositions  and  analogies  are 
found  here  in  the  words  of  Jesus  EQmself.  Jesus  is  the 
life,  but  also  in  His  own  person  the  truth  (xiv.  6,  xL  25), 
the  visible  manifestation  of  Grod  (xii  45,  xiv.  7-10),  and 
He  supplies  men  with  the  knowledge  of  God  necessary  to 
life,  not  simply  through  the  words  which  He  speaks  as  a 
teacher,  but  also  through  His  deeds,  i.e.  during  His  earthly 
life  He  is  the  light  of  men  (ix.  4-5,  viii.  12,  xii.  35  f.,  46). 
He  distinguishes  Himself  from  all  the  official  representa- 
tives and  mediators  of  divine  revelation  who  came  before 
Him  by  affirming  that,  whereas  they  became  what  they 
were  for  other  men  through  some  word  of  God  that  came 
to  them  from  without,  He  in  the  whole  compass  of  His 
life  is  the  one  consecrated  by  God  for  His  mission  to  men 
and  sent  by  Him  to  fulfil  it  (x.  35  f.). 

K,  as  the  prologue  taken  in  connection  with  1  John 
i.  1,  Rev.  xix.  13  proves,  6  Xoyo^:  had  come  to  be  used 
along  with  other  terms  to  designate  Christ  in  the  region 
where  John  lived,  manifestly  not  without  his  influence. 
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the  comprehensiveness  of  the  term  made  its  use  parti- 
cularly appropriate  in  the  prologue  which  describes  in 
large  outlines  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  revelation 
accomplished  by  Him ;  from  the  eternity  out  of  which  He 
sprang  to  the  present  when  He  has  returned  again  to  God, 
when,  however,  the  body  of  those  who  believe  on  Him, 
the  heirs  of  His  grace,  the  guardians  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  brought  into  the  world  by  Him,  continue  to  exist  in 
a  world  which  is  without  this  knowledge.  Christ  is  here 
represented  as  throughout  the  Gospel  and  in  Revelation 
as  the  indispensible  witness  of  the  truth  and  revealer  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  no  man  can  derive  from  him- 
self (i.  18,  c£  iii  11,  v.  37  f.,  vi.  46,  xviii.  37).  But  His 
relation  to  the  God  whom  He  reveals  is  different  from 
that  of  all  other  bearers  of  the  divine  revelation.  Not 
only  had  He  seen  God  before  He  appeared  as  His  only- 
begotten  Son ;  He  is  Himself  Oeo^  (i.  18).  While  the 
revelation  of  the  law  was  transmitted  through  the  hand  of 
Moses  to  other  men,  the  grace  and  truth  of  God  with 
which  Jesus  Himself  was  filled  has  become  through  Him 
an  historical  reality  (i.  17,  cf.  xiv.  16).  His  person  is  the 
complete  revelation  of  God  to  men,  consequently  "  the 
Word  "  2>er  se. 

The  question  how  the  term  6  X0709  (roS  Oeov^  rrj^  ?»^9) 
came  to  be  used  as  a  general  expression,  gathering  up  the 
early  Christian  conceptions  of  Christ  which  otherwise  were 
unconnected,  and  how  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name, 
we  are  unable  to  answer  by  tracing  its  history,  just  as  we 
are  unable  to  answer  many  similar  questions;  for  the 
reason  that  we  know  practically  nothing  of  what  was 
taught  in  the  Church.  It  is  conceivable  historically  that 
the  apostle  John  may  have  become  familiar  in  Jerusalem 
with  the  Greek  speculation,  the  first  representative  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  Philo ;  since  there  was  a 
synagogue  of  the  Alexandrians  in  Jerusalem,  and  many 
Hellenists   in   the   membership  of   the   mother    Church 
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(vol.  i.  60  £  n.  8).  It  is  also  possible  that  Alexandrian 
Jews,  like  Apollos,  brought  such  ideas  to  Ephesus  (Acts 
xviii.  24).  If  only  someone  could  succeed  in  showing  a 
real  connection  between  Philo  and  John  I  John's  con- 
ception of  Christ  is  not  Philo's  conception  of  the  Logos, 
the  Platonic  idea  of  ideas,  the  plastic  world-soul  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Stoa.  It  would  be  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  teaching  concerning  the  memra  current 
among  the  rabbis  was  utilised  by  the  Christian  teachers 
in  expressing  their  ideas  concerning  Jesus.  But  apparently 
this  term  could  be  used  only  if  the  pre-existent  Christ 
were  thought  of  as  the  mediator  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  as  well  as  of  the  New.  But  no  traces  of  this 
idea  are  to  be  found  in  John,  even  where  it  might  be 
expected  (v.  37-47,  viii.  52-58,  xiL  37-41).  Probably, 
therefore,  the  expression  is  to  be  explained  as  one  which 
grew  up  in  the  late  apostolic  age  out  of  the  above-men- 
tioned roots  embedded  in  the  soil  of  the  Christian  Church. 
If  John  had  applied  to  Christ  a  Logos  speculation  de- 
rived from  non-Christian  sources,  and  under  its  influence 
had  attempted  a  higher  conception  of  Christ,  inevitably 
the  clear  figure  of  the  man  Jesus  would  have  faded  away 
like  a  shadow  and  been  distorted  into  ghostly  fonn.  In 
reality  the  opposite  is  the  case.  No  one  of  the  Gospels 
presents  a  picture  of  Jesus  which  in  all  essential  respects 
is  so  entirely  human  as  that  of  John.  Jesus  is  weary  with 
His  journey  (iv.  6);  confesses  that  He  is  thirsty  (iv.  7, 
xix.  28);  weeps  at  the  grave  of  His  friend  (xi  35); 
cherishes  friendships  with  individuals,  which  can  have  no 
direct  connection  with  His  redemptive  work  (xi.  3,  11,  36, 
xiiL  23,  XX.  2).  When  dying  He  made  provision  for  the 
temporal  well-being  of  His  mother  (xix.  26).  Just 'as  He 
is  deeply  stirred  and  even  moved  by  a  feeling  of  anger  at 
the  desolation  which  death  had  been  permitted  to  bring 
into  the  home  of  a  friend,  especially  because  He  Himself 
by  His  delay  had  been  responsible  for  this  victory  of  death 
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(xL  33,  38),  so  He  is  profoundly  shaken  by  the  thought  of 
His  own  approaching  death,  and  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  seeks  to  be  assured  of  the  divine  will  regard- 
ing it  (xii  27),  which  he  had  long  known  (viiL  21-29). 
He  can  do  all  things  only  as  He  depends  upon  Grod  (v.  19, 
30) ;  the  Son  of  Man  requires  the  aid  of  God's  angels,  in 
order  miraculously  to  testify  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
(L  51).  All  His  miracles  are  done  in  response  to  prayer 
(xi.  41).  He  is  and  continues  to  be  the  studious  pupil  of 
His  Father  (v.  30,  viii.  26,  40,  xv.  15).  However  fer  and 
deeply  He  is  able  to  see  into  human  hearts  and  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  future  (n.  10),  this  is  [no  proof  of  a 
native  omniscience,  but  is  a  gift  of  God  in  accordance  with 
Jesus'  vocation,  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  which  He  has 
received  for  His  work  (i.  32  f. ).  Like  other  men.  He  is  in- 
formed of  things  which  He  Himself  does  not  witness  (iv.  l,xi. 
3-6),  or  draws  inferences  from  what  He  does  witness  ( vi.  15). 
He  asks  questions,  not  simply  in  order  to  test  others  (vi.  6), 
but  in  order  to  find  out  what  He  does  not  know  (xi.  34). 
Even  in  the  case  of  His  official  work.  His  knowledge  is  sub- 
ject to  growth,  and  thus  (temporarily)  limited,  with  the  re- 
sult that  His  decisions  to  act  are  subject  to  change  (n.  9). 
Nor  can  this  thoroughly  human  representation  of 
Christ — ^in  comparison  with  which  there  is  little  in  the 
Synoptics  which  gives  so  naive  and  so  clear  an  impression 
— be  explained  as  the  remnant  of  an  older  view,  which 
the  author  himself  had  transcended.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  image  of  Jesus  which  lives  in  his  thought,  and 
which  with  loving  devotion  he  pictures  before  the  eyes  of 
his  readers.  However  important  he  may  regard  it  that 
they  believe  the  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of 
Gkxl,  he  does  not,  like  Matthew,  picture  the  Christ  (n.  10), 
indeed  very  seldom  calls  Him  "  Lord,"  as  is  frequently 
done  by  Luke  (vol.  ii.  476  ;  above,  pp.  91,  n.  21,  249),  and 
in  all  his  statements  about  Him  makes  the  subject  the  man 
Jesus*     That  this  is  not  only  the  natural  reflection  of  his 
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view  of  Jesus,  but  his  conscious  purpose  in  the  Gospel, 
is  evidenced  by  L  14.  The  knguage  is  strong.  He  who 
from  eternity  was  God  (L  1),  and  who  in  every  aspect  did 
not  cease  to  be  God  (i.  18,  33-36,  n.  3,  xx.  28),  became 
jlesh — ^appeared  as  fiesh.  It  is  clear,  even  without  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  passage  by  the  Epistles,  that  this 
language,  which,  in  comparison  with  PhiL  ii  7,  Rom.  viiL 
3  is  so  very  harsh,  can  be  explained  only  in  the  light  of 
another  and  contrasted  view  of  Jesus.  Just  as  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  emphasised  here,  where  His  entrance 
into  the  human  estate  is  described,  so  in  the  account  of 
the  end  of  His  life  strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  reality 
of  His  death.  It  is  true  that  the  two  details,  namely, 
that  Jesus'  legs  were  not  broken,  and  that  He  was  pierced 
with  a  spear  after  His  death,  are  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  author  as  fulfilments  of  prophecies  (above,  p.  217) ; 
but  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  cruci- 
fixion these  facts  are  in  themselves  new  and  significant 
The  legs  were  left  unbroken,  only  because  the  soldiers 
were  convinced  that  Jesus  was  already  dead,  and  it  was 
the  doubt  of  one  of  the  soldiers  as  to  this  fact  that  led  to 
the  piercing  of  the  side.  Even  if  the  soldier's  doubt  were 
well  grounded,  the  piercing  of  the  side  with  a  spear  would 
have  caused  death.  Apparently  both  to  the  soldier  and 
to  the  narrator  the  issue  of  blood  and  water  was  evidence 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  blood  which  had  taken  place 
after  death.  It  is  in  connection  also  with  this  entire  trans- 
action that  the  narrator  introduces  the  solenm  assurance 
that  he  is  an  eye-witness  whose  account  is  in  accordance 
with  the  truth  (above,  p.  219  ff.).  When  it  is  further 
remembered  that  no  other  Grospel  gives  such  circumstantial 
historical  proof  that  the  grave  was  empty  (xx.  1-13),  or 
records  the  way  in  which  Thomas  was  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  body  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  of  the  identity 
of  this  body  with  the  one  which  was  crucified  (xx.  24-29), 
it  becomes  clear  beyond  question  that  John's  purpose  is  to 
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fortify  the  faith  of  his  readers  against  doctrines  which 
questioned  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  death  of 
Jesus.  According  to  Irenseus,  this  was  the  teaching  of 
Cerinthus.  But  the  Epistles  must  be  investigated  before 
definite  conclusions  can  be  reached  on  this  point. 

There  is  still  another  direction  in  which  John  seems 
to  show  a  polemical  purpose.  If  the  author  is  the  un- 
named companion  of  Andrew  in  i.  35  ff.,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  about  the  fact  that  he  reports  in  detail  and  with 
strong  emphasis  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Jesus 
which  brought  Andrew  to  Jesus  (i.  6-9,  19-36,  iii  27-36, 
v.  33-36,  X;  41).  Nor  is  it  strange  that  outside  the 
narrative,  in  a  form  other  than  that  of  an  historical 
notice,  he  should  represent  this  as  a  testimony  given  in  the 
present,  and  thus  valid  for  the  readers,  as  he  does  when  he 
puts  it  among  the  statements  regarding  the  experience  of 
himself  and  of  his  fellow-disciples  who  companied  with 
Jesus  (L  15).  This  would  all  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  purpose  indicated  in  xix.  35 :  tva  teal  viieh  vur- 
reirrre.  In  other  words,  that  you  as  well  as  I  and  my 
fellow-disciples  may  believe,  you  as  well  as  the  fiadfjni^ 
(xix.  26)  and  his  avfAfiaOriTai  (id.  16),  who  were  disciples 
as  well  of  the  Baptist  as  of  Jesus.  But  this  does  not 
explain  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  both  the  author  and  the  Baptist 
himself  deny  that  John  is  the  Messiah  or  the  Light  of  Life 
(L  8,  20-27,  30-33,  iii.  28-30).  The  temptation  which 
John  had  to  represent  himself  as  the  Messiah  he  honourably 
and  steadfastly  resisted  (i.  20),  and  rejected  all  other 
titles  which  in  the  confusion  of  Jewish  ideas  about  the 
person  of  the  coming  Messiah  might  be  interpreted  as 
implying  a  claim  to  the  Messianic  dignity,  or  equality  with 
the  Messiah  (i  21,  25,  n.  11).  The  only  office  which  he  ' 
claims  is  that  which  Isaiah  represents  under  the  figure  of 
a  voice,  the  subject  of  which  remains  entirely  undefined 
(i.  23).     His  work  is  great,  but  is  entirely  in  the  service 
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of  his  incomparably  greater  successor,  whose  origin  is  from 
eternity,  and  of  the  greater  work  which  He  came  to  do. 
They  are  related  to  each  other  as  water  to  spirit,  word  to 
deed.  Hence  John  must  recede  into  the  background,  as 
Jesus,  the  bridegroom  of  the  bride,  the  Messiah  of  the 
Church,  comes  into  prominence.  He  does  it  without  envy 
and  willingly,  even  with  profound  joy  as  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  (iiL  27-36);  while  Jesus  in  His  turn  fully 
recognises  John's  calling  (v.  35),  classes  him  with  Himself 
as  a  true  witness  (iii.  11),  declares  that  for  the  time  being 
John's  baptism  with  water  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  future 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  (iii.  5  ;  cf.  the  contrast  i.  33),  for  a 
time  practises  it  through  His  disciples  (iii  22,  iv.  2),  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  rivalry,  even  gives  up 
this  work  as  soon  as  He  sees  that  it  may  interfere  with  the 
activity  of  the  Baptist  (iv.  1).  While,  therefore,  perfect 
harmony  existed  between  John  and  Jesus,  and  not  a  few 
of  John's  disciples,  accepting  his  testimony  oonceming 
Jesus  and  following  his  suggestion,  left  him  in  order  to 
become  henceforth  disciples  of  Jesus  (i  35-51),  and  while 
many  who  heard  John  believed  on  Jesus  later  (x.  42), 
there  were  other  followers  of  John  who  remained  with 
him,  refused  to  join  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  envy  endeavoured  to  stir  the  jealousy  of  their  master 
against  Jesus  (iii.  26).  But  He  who  came  from  above,  and 
so  is  above  all  (iii.  31),  has  no  rival.  Although  John  was 
a  lamp  which  burned  for  a  long  time  but  was  finally 
extinguished  (v.  35),  he  is  not  a  light  of  the  world  to  be 
compared  with  the  only  one  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 
Rather  is  he  one  of  those  who  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command  exercised  a  calling  limited  both  in  time  and  scope 
(x.  35) ;  nor  has  he  any  of  the  glory  of  the  <nfpteia  (x.  41) 
which  distinguished  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  Gkxl 
(xx.  30  f.).  Just  as  John  declares  his  entire  subordination 
to  Jesus,  so  Jesus  also,  when  He  has  occasion  to  point  out  to 
the  Jews  their  hostile  attitude  toward  Himself  from  the  be- 
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ginning  of  His  ministry  as  contrasted  with  their  favourable 
reception  of  John,  states  clearly  that  by  the  divine  witness 
He  is  declared  to  be  greater  than  John  (v.  36 ;  see  §  69,  n.  1). 
Not  taking  into  account  at  all  the  Synoptics,  in  which  scarcely 
any  of  this  historical  material  is  to  be  found  (Luke  iii  15  f., 
V.  33-39,  xi.  1 ;  Matt.  ix.  14-17 ;  Mark  ii.  18-22),  fix)m 
the  manner  in  which  the  relations  between  John  and  Jesus 
are  set  forth — strongly  emphasised  even  in  the  prologue — 
one  is  compelled  to  infer  a  polemical  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Among  those  in  the  circle  about  John 
there  must  have  been  some  who  attached  overmfuch  import- 
ance to  the  personality  of  the  Baptist,  and  who  denied  the 
definite  distinction  between  him  and  Jesus.  We  have  not 
sufficient  historical  knowledge  to  set  forth,  concretely,  de- 
finitely, and  with  entire  certainty,  this  fact  which  appears 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  But  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
the  after  effects  of  the  wrong  attitude  which  some  of  the 
Baptist's  disciples  took  toward  Jesus  were  connected  with 
or  helped  to  give  rise  to  the  movement  which  the  author 
opposes  by  his  strong  emphasis  upon  the  incarnation,  the 
truly  human  Ufe  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  His  bodily  resur- 
rection. There  are  also  indications  that  it  was  in  Ephesus 
especially,  where,  according  to  all  the  tradition,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  originated,  that  the  influences  of  the  work  of  the 
Baptist  continued  to  be  felt,  the  connections  of  which 
with  apostolic  Christianity  were  ambiguous  (n.  12). 

This  leads  us  to  consider,  finally,  the  question  as  to 
the  nationality  and  home  of  the  original  readers  of  the 
Fourth  Gk)8pel.  That  they  were  familiar  only  with  the 
Greek  language  is  evidenced  by  the  &ct  that  the  writer, 
who  is  fond  of  retaining  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  form  of 
the  names  of  persons  and  things,  translates  them  into 
Greek  regularly  at  least  the  first  time  they  are  used, 
sometimes  also  in  the  second  instance — i.  38  (cf.  L  49,  iii 
2,  26,  iv.  31,  vL  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8),  L  41  (the  second  time  in 
iv.  25),  L  42,  ix.  7,  xL  16  (again  in  xx.  24,  xxL  2),  xix.  IS, 
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17,  XX.  16.  In  only  one  instance  does  he  leave  the  name 
of  a  place  untranslated,  and  this  name  is  of  significance  to 
himself  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  (v.  2,  voL  i 
28,  n.  15).  Names  of  feasts  and  holidajrs  like  vatrxa, 
adjSfiarov  did  not  need  to  be  translated,  because  thej  had 
long  since  passed  over  into  Christian  usage ;  others,  like 
atcqvcmjrtla  (viL  2),  iyxalvta  (x.  22),  are  given  directly  in 
their  Greek  form,  the  meaning  being  clear  from  the 
words  themselves.  With  words  like  a/ii7v(i.  51),  wa-awd 
(xii  13)  the  readers  were  likewise  familiar  firom  their  own 
cultus  or  the  earlier  Grospels.  They  are  not  familiar  with 
Jewish  customs  and  cultus  practices,  nor  with  the 
geography  of  Palestine.  The  author  tells  them  that  the 
usual  route  from  Judea  to  Galilee  led  through  Samaria 
(iv.  4,  n.  13).  The  readers  do  not  appear  to  know  that 
Cana  is  in  Galilee  (ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46,  54),  nor  are  they 
familiar  with  the  location  of  Bethany  on  Jordan  (I  28,  x. 
40),  and  of  the  other  Bethany  near  Jerusalem  (xi  1,  18). 
.  Ephraim  in  Judea  (xi.  54)  is  quite  as  unknown  to  them  as 
Sychar  in  Samaria  (iv.  5).  He  informs  them  for  the  first 
{  time  that  there  is  a  pool  in  Jerusalem  called  Bethsaida^  ^ 
(v.  2).  To  designate  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  John  uses 
^  dakturaa  rfys  FoKiXala^,  which  was  to  be  found  in  Matt 
iv.  18,  XV.  29 ;  Mark  L  16,  viL  31,  and  was  therefore, 
perhaps,  familiar  to  his  readers.  However,  out  of  regard 
for  them,  who,  because  of  their  un&miliarity  with  the 
geographical  situation  and  the  Jewish  custom  to  call  an 
inland  lake  also  a  sea,  might  have  misunderstood  his 
reference,  he  adds  the  other  name  of  the  Lake,  v  Tifieptd^ 
(vi  1,  n.  14).  Because  the  readers  are  accustomed  yearly 
to  celebrate  a  Christian  Passover  lasting  for  one  day,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  know  that  the  Jews,  some  of  whom 
must  have  resided  in  their  vicinity,  celebrated  the  feast 
for  several  days,  John  uses  the  expression,  "  Passover  of 
the  Jews"  (ii.  13  ;  cf.  vi  4,  xL  55)  in  order  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesus'  first  sojourn  in  Jerusalem 
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covered  an  entire  week  (ii.  23,  iv.  45).  With  the  feast  of 
Tabemades  they  may  have  been  familiar  (viL  2).  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  inform  them  that  the  last  day  was 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  with  special  solemnity  (viL  37) ; 
likewise  that  the  Sabbath  which  fell  within  the  Passover 
period  was  observed  with  special  strictness  (xix.  31).  It 
is  necessary  at  lea9t  to  remind  them  that  on  Friday 
evening,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  Jews 
were  unable  to  take  an  extended  journey,  even  in 
order  to  bury  a  corpse  (xix.  42).  The  presence  of  the 
large  water  jars  in  Cana  he  explains  by  reminding  the 
readers  of  the  custom  of  the  Jews  as  to  purification,  with 
which  perhaps  the  readers  were  familiar,  but  which  they 
did  not  practise  (ii.  6).  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  Jews  bury  their  dead 
(xix.  40),  in  part  at  least  because  one  feature  of  this 
description  is  to  be  noticed  again  in  xx.  6.  Probably  it  is 
John  himself  and  not  some  glossator  who  remarks  in  iv.  9, 
in  explanation  of  the  conversation  which  there  takes  place, 
that  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  are  accustomed  to  hold  no 
friendly  intercourse  with  one  another  (n.  13),  which  makes 
the  meaning  of  viiL  48  clear  without  any  comment. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  original  readers 
of  John  were  Greek  Christians  remote  from  Palestine. 
There  is  nothing  which  contradicte  the  tradition  that  they 
lived  in  the  province  of  Asia.  Assuming  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  by  the  apostle  John,  this  is  proved  with  cer- 
teinty  by  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  supplement 
(§  66)  and  of  the  entire  Gospel  (§  69),  for  at  this  time 
John  was  resident  in  Ephesus.  This  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  unsound  tendencies  against  which  we  have  seen  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  be  directed  (n.  9 ;  cf  also  §  69,  n.  9). 

1.  (P.  304.)  Jobn  uses  mutuop  regularly  only  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus 
(indirectly  also  in  the  negative  statement  of  1.  41).  He  has  the  word  18 
times  :  whereas  in  Matt  it  is  found  only  6  or  7  times,  in  Mark  only  in  TiiL 
11-12,  and  in  Luke,  omitting  the  parallels  (zi.  16,  29--30),  only  in  xxiii.  8  ; 
Paul  uses  it  more  frequently.    It  is  appropriately  used  in  Uie  sense  of  imc,  in 
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£x.  iv.  8  f.,  17,  for  the  demand  of  the  Jews  for  some  miraculous  evidence  of 
Qod^n  approval  of  Him  whom  He  sent  (John  ii.  18,  vi.  30 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  L  22). 
John  never  nBea  dvvo^tf,  so  common  in  the  Synoptics,  and  in  addition  to  the 
word  vfjfUia  (once  connected  with  Hparassprodigia  in  a  passage  where  Jesus 
reproves  the  half  faith  which  seeks  confirmation  hj  miracles,  iv.  48)  uses  only 
tlpya  in  an  equivalent  sense,  v.  20,  36,  vii.  3,  21,  z.  25,  32,  33,  37,  38,  xiv.  lO- 
12,  zv.  24.  The  only  other  passage  where  ipya  is  used  in  this  sense  is  Matt, 
zi.  2. 

2.  (P.  308.)    Concerning  Mctro-uv,  John  i.  41,  iv.  25  (nowhere  else  in  the 
N.T.),  see  voL  i.  20  f.    There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Samaritan  woman.    For  even  if  the  Samaritan  title  for  the  Messiali 
Y     u<     "       3990  (the  '^Restorer";  cf.  Cowley  in  the  Exptrntor^  1895,  March,  p.  165,  in 
V '  opposition  to  Merz  and  Hilgenfield)  does  go  back  so  far,  this  womap^'^o 

remarks  upon  the  religious  differences  between  the  Jews  and  the&Cmritans 
must  have  known  the  Jewish  name,  and  could  have  employe^r^  in  oonver- 
sation  with  the  Jews.  Concerning  6  cjcXc fcro^  rov  Btcvi^.  34,  see  above, 
p.  284  n.  2.  Both  this  title  and  6  Syws  r.  ^.,  vi.  69  (MBC*DL),  have  been 
replaced  by  6  vlbs  r.  3.  (Sc  and  the  old  Latin  versions),  more  frequently 
preceded  by  6  XfHor^f  (so  also  in  Ss)  and  followed  by  rov  (mrros.    Matt  zvi. 

16  was  preferred  to  Mark  i.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  34  (cf.  Acts  iiL  14^  iv.  27,  30).  Of. 
also  John  z.  36,  zvii.  19.  John  uses  also  6  Xpurrof  14  times,  *hf<rovs  XpiaT6s 
twice  (L  17,  zvii.  3),  once  Xpurriv  (iz.  22^  as  a  predicate.  Mention  may  be 
made  also  of  6  fiaaiKtvf  roO  'icrpcn^X  or  t&p  *lovdauap  (above,  p.  309X  and 
ore  M  ci/M,  viii.  24,  28,  where  6  X/>urror,  or  a  synonym,  must  be  supplied. 

>^3.  (Pp.  310,  312.)    The  stately  tone  of  the  English  phrases  « The  only- 

^X^gotten  "  (John  i.  14)  and  «  The  only-begotten  Son  of  God  *  (iii.  16, 18 ;  1  John 

Y  iv.  9)  is  lessened  when  we  remember  that  every  only  son  is  spoken  of  in  this 

^  way  (Luke  vii.  12,  viii.  42,  iz.  38 ;  Tob.  iii.  15 ;  Clem.  1  Cor,  zzv.  2  of  the 

Phoeniz).    The  word  is  used  to  translate  rrr  and  I'rr  p  in  Judg.  zi.  34 ;  Ps. 

zzii.  20  LXX  ;  Gen.  zxii.  2  ;  Jer.  vi.  26  Aquila  ;  Heb.  zi.  17  (6  tdiorvtor  instead 

in  Bom.  viii.  32).    But  since  the  same  expression  is  usually  translated  in  the 

LXX  by  ayafnjrc^r  (Gen.  zzii.  2, 12, 16 ;  Zech.  zii.  10 ;  Jer.  vi.  26,  see  also  the 

variant  reading  in  Judg.  zi.  34  (it  follows  that  dyatrffros  in  Matt  iii  17,  zvii. 

5 ;  Mark  L  11,  iz.  7,  zii.  6  (era  .  .  .  vttr  6y,) ;  Luke  iiL  22,  zz.  13 ;  2  Pet.  i. 

17  (cf.  Col.  i.  13),  is  synonymous  with  fioyoy^y^g  in  John.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  that  the  correct  reading  in  John  L  18  is  fiopoy€vris  ^cor 
without  6  {not  6  fjMvoY€vfisvi6s) ;  cf.  Hort,  Two  DwertationSj  1876  ;  OK^L  736, 
Forich,  i.  122.  The  following  is  the  sense  of  the  two  affirmations  of  i.  1  and 
i.  14  :  One,  who  was  God,  and  therefore  One  who  in  His  essence  is  and  con- 
tinues to  be  God,  since  He  cannot  cease  to  be  God,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
by  reason  of  His  incarnation  is  God*s  only  Son,  has  revealed  to  us  men  the 
God  who  otherwise  cannot  be  known.  In  z.  33-38  also  the  conception  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  such  as  to  include  His  divine  being.  Not  only  the  accusation 
of  the  Jews,  but  also  the  scriptural  proof  adduced  by  Jesus,  show  that  He 
called  Himself  God — a  churn  which  the  Jews  repudiated,  but  which  Jesus 
held  to  be  justified.  When  in  z.  36  Jesus  calls  Himself  "*  Son  d^  God* 
instead  of  God,  the  title  is  in  accord  with  His  matter  of  fact  method  of  speech ; 
but  is  so  much  the  less  to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  weakening  of  what 
He  has  just  proven  from  the  Scriptures,  namely,  His  right  to  call  Himself 
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God,  since  in  Ps.  Izxxii.  6  ''gods"  and  " sons  of  the  Highest"  are  used  inter- 
changeably. Because  His  consecration  to  His  calling  coincides  with  His 
sending  into  the  world  or  even  precedes  it^  He  is  in  person  and  vocation  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  One  of  God  (x.  36,  cf.  vi.  69).  But  since  the  consecration 
and  the  sending  presuppose  His  existence,  that  is  to  say,  His  supramundane 
and  ante-historic  existence,  His  Sonship  of  God  includes  His  deity.  Every- 
thing He  possesses,  even  life  itself,  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  yet  possessed  by  Him 
as  God  Himself  possesses  it ;  in  other  words,  He  does  not,  like  created  beings, 
find  the  conditions  and  means  of  life  outside  Himself,  but  in  Himself.  For 
this  reason  also  he  has  the  Godlike  power  to  impart  His  life  without  Himself 
losing  it,  V.  26,  vi.  67. 

4.  (P.  312.)  Valentinus,  the  Gnostic  (above,  p.  176),  and  Justin,  "  the 
philosopher,"  were  the  first  to  discover  in  the  prologue  a  Logos  doctrine,  or 
rather  they  were  the  first  to  read  the  doctrine  into  the  prologue.  That  this 
was  not  the  way  in  which  the  original  readers  understood  the  prologue  is 
evidenced  by  Ignatius,  earlier  than  either  Justin  or  Valentinus,  and  the  first 
dear  witness  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  when,  in  Magn,  viiL  2  he  writes :  ''God 
is  one,  who  has  revealed  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  who  is  His 
Word  proceeding  out  of  the  silence,  who  in  all  things  was  well -pleasing  to  the 
one  who  sent  Him  ^  (Patr.  Ap.  iL  36,  201,  also  editions  of  Lightfoot  and 
Funk).  Consequently  the  man  Jesus  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  because,  after 
a  long  sUence,  in  Him,  His  Son,  God  finally  spoke  clearly  and  audibly  to 
men,  revealing  Himself  not  only  through  Jesus'  teachings,  but  equally 
through  His  deeds  (cf.  Ign.  <id  Eph.  xv.  1).  As  to  His  person,  Jesus  is  "  the 
infallible  mouth,  by  which  the  Father  has  truly  spoken "  (ctd  Eonk  viii.  2), 
the  yp»ftii  of  the  Father  {ad  Eph.  iiL  2),  the  yvntra  of  €k)d  {ad  Eph,  xvii.  2) ; 
cf.  Zahn^  Ignatius  von  ArU,  S.  382  f.,  472  f .  Traces  of  this  early  Christian 
"Logos  Doctrine  "are  found  elsewhere,  e^.  in  the  "Kerugma  of  Peter"  in 
Clem.  EcL  Proph,  58  {vofMs  Koi  Xdyor  avros  6  a-vrffp  \iyrrai\  and  in  later 
writers ;  cf.  the  writer's  Hirt  des  Hermas^  S.  147  f.  The  one-sided  tendency 
to  consider  only  the  name  of  the  Logos  and  not  the  many  similar  titles  found 
especially  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  such  as  Truth,  Light,  Life,  etc.,  is  appropriately 
condemned,  especially  by  Origen,  in  his  Commmtary  on  John^  tom.  i,  21-39. 
The  opinion  which,  notwithstanding  this  protest,  has  remained  prevalent  no 
one  has  expressed  more  unfortunately  than  Keim  {Oetch.  Jeiu  i.  126) : 
"Cannot  all  the  flesh  and  blood  in  this  history  be  explained  from  the  philo- 
sophy which  sits  at  the  entrance  and  distributes  the  admission  tickets  and  the 
programmes?" 

5.  (Pp.  312, 313,  314.)  To  be  compared  with  the  lack  of  all  explanation  of 
the  readers'  familiarity  with  the  use  of  6  'Koyos  as  a  name  for  Christ,  which 
familiarity  is  presupposed  in  the  prologue,  is  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
connects  with  Christ  ideas  not  directly  derived  from  the  gospel  history  or 
from  current  ecclesiastical  usage  (1  Cor.  x.  4 ;  Col.  i.  27,  ii.  2),  or  lets  such 
ideas  appear  as  predicates  in  sentences  where  Christ  is  the  subject  (I  Cor. 
i.  30 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  iv.  4 ;  Col.  i.  15 ;  Eph.  v.  23),  and  this  peculiarity  of 
John  may  also,  be  compared  with  Ignatius'  procedure  in  similar  cases  (see 
preceding  note).  In  addition  to  analogies  and  foreshadowings  of  the  use  of 
the  name  "  Logos "  noted  in  the  text  and  in  notes  6-8,  special  attention  is 
called  to  x.  35  (cf.  n.  3,  and  Luthardt,  Dasjok,  Ev,^  i.  273).    Where  the  O.T. 
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are  spoken  of  as  those  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came  (Jer.  i.  4 ; 
Lake  iii.  2^  and  Jesus  likewise  is  represented  as  liaying  to  do  with  the  word 
of  God  (John  vii.  16,  viiL  26,  xiv.  10,  xrii.  6-8, 17),  it  would  seem  almost 
necessary  that  the  distinction  between  them  and  Jesos  shonld  be  brought 
out,  namely,  that  tins  connection  with  the  word  of  God  is  original,  involving 
His  entire  personality.  But  even  in  z.  36  the  author  does  not  attribute  these 
thoughts  to  Jesus.  The  use  of  the  term  in  i  1  and  i.  14  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  opinion  that  6  \6yog  in  the  prologue  ia  a  specific  name  for  the  pre- 
existing Christ,  or  for  His  eternal  and  unchangeable  essence.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  fint^  that  the  apostolic  Church  had  no  specific  name  for  Christ^ 
essence  apart  from  His  human  manifestation.  Even  when  speaking  of  Him. 
as  pre*existing  the  Church  used  names  applicable  to  men — Jesus,  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord,  Eph.  i.  3  f . ;  PhU.  ii  6  f. ;  Col.  i.  13-20 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6, 
X.  4,  9.  In  a  sentence  like  John  i  1,  Paul  would  have  used  6  Xptoror ; 
according  to  xii.  41  (cf .  ver.  32,  viii.  58 ;  Jude  6  (vol.  ii.  252  f.)),  John  might 
have  used  even  ^ijaovs  instead  of  6  X6yos  in  L  1,  just  as  well,  however,  ^  (^ 
(1  John  i.  2)  or  r6  <^f,  17  aktfdda  «crX.  It  showed  better  taste  to  put  the  more 
general  name  at  the  b^inning,  and  not  to  employ  the  common  historical 
names  until  the  passage  where  Moses,  through  whom  the  first  revelation 
came  to  Israel,  is  contrasted  with  Jesus,  through  whom  the  final  revelation, 
was  made  (i.  17).  Consequently  the  use  of  X6yw  in  i.  1  indicates  nothing  as 
to  the  source  whence  Jesus  derived  this  name,  and  as  to  the  length  of  time 
He  had  borne  it.  In  the  seeoTid  place,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  infer  from 
the  use  of  this  name  in  i.  14  that  Jesus  was  so  called  apart  from  His  incarna- 
tion and  in  contrast  to  it  The  name  is  used  here  again  appropriately  because 
in  w.  14-18  the  author  is  about  to  show  fully  how  far  the  historical  Jesus  is 
the  complete  and  final  revelation — i.e,  the  Word — of  God.  Further,  the 
reappearance  of  6  Xdyor  in  these  verses  is  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  and 
connection  with  ver.  1.  Just  as  cV  rf  K^ft^  Ijv  in  ver.  10  stands  in  contrast 
to  ^v  irpit£  rhv  d€6v  in  ver.  1,  so  the  <rhp(  iyivrro  in  ver.  14  stands  in  contrast 
to  Bfhs  fjv  in  ver.  1.  No  contrast  exists  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
ver.  14a  ;  but  between  the  predicates  in  ver.  1  on  the  one  hand  and  ver.  14 
on  the  other  hand,  given  the  one  and  the  same  subject  called  6  X($yor,  there  is 
a  sharp  and  intelligible  contrast  For  the  concept  of  the  word  does  not  at  aU 
tnvolve  immateriality ;  the  word  is  rather  thought  become  perceptible  to  the 
senses ;  the  spoken  word  is  audible,  it  can  sound  loud  or  soft»  pleasant  or 
harsh  ;  the  written  word  is  visible,  and  when  it  is  cut  in  stone  or  printed  in 
the  blind-alphabet,  may  be  perceived  even  by  the  sense  of  touch.  On  the 
contrary,  the  spirit  is  contrasted  to  the  flesh  in  John  (iii.  6,  vi  63)  as  every- 
where in  the  Bible  (God,  however,  is  spirit  (iv.  24,  cf.  xxxL  3)).  He,  who  in 
the  beginning  was  God,  and  therefore  spirit,  became  flesh,  t.e.  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood.  He  became  a  member  of  the  human  race,  which  John  also  calls 
fratra  aap^  (xvii.  2).  It  is  self-evident  that  He  was  not  changed  into  flesh,  as 
the  water  into  wine  (ii.  9)  or  the  stones  into  bread  (Matt  iv.  3) ;  for  He,  who 
is  God  without  beginning,  cannot  in  that  sense  cease  to  be  such  a  being. 
The  correct  text  of  i.  18  states  this  to  excess  (above,  n.  3) ;  accordingly,  there- 
fore, there  is  meant  only  an  exchanging  of  the  one  mode  of  being  and  form  of 
appearance  with  another,  a  metamorphosis  in  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
word  (cf.  PhiL  ii.  6f.),  by  which  the  identity  of  the  ego  is  not  destroyed. 
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Still  less  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  tranBformation  of  the  Logos  into  flesh,  by 
which  He  would  cease  to  be  the  Logos.  For,  whatever  may  be  included  in 
the  name  6  Xoyof,  it  must,  however,  at  any  rate  be  predicated  of  the  one  who 
became  flesh;  indeed,  strictly  taken,  it  may  first  be  predicated  of  the  one 
who  has  become  flesh.  One  principal  reason  for  the  continued  misinter- 
pretation of  ver.  14  lies  in  the  untenable  opinion,  that  finally  at  this  point 
the  transition  is  made  from  the  representation  of  the  being  and  activity  of 
the  pre-existent  to  the  description  of  the  one  appearing  as  man,  whereas 
from  ver.  4  onwards  reference  is  made  only  to  the  one  who  has  become  man. 
If  one  accepts  as  genuine  the  text  of  ver.  13,  presented  above,  p.  288,  n.  7, 
it  must  be  fully  admitted  that  this  transition  is  not  first  made  with  ver.  14. 
Rather  the  statement  concerning  the  batting  of  Jesus  by  God  without  the 
aid  of  a  man  is  eii^nded  by  the  sentence,  that  in  and  with  this  begetting  the 
Logos — which  in  the  beginning  and  from  the  beginning  until  His  miraculous 
begetting  as  man  was  God — ^became  flesh. 

6.  (P.  315.)  Since  in  1  John  i.  1  t6v  'KSyov  trjs  C^s  in  the  sense  of  gospel 
(PhiL  iL  16 ;  Acts  v.  20)  could  very  easily  be  connected  as  a  loose  apposi- 
tional  phrase  (cf.  Acts  z.  37,  r6  y€v6fi€vov  prjfia)  with  the  four  relative  clauses 
which  are  the  objects  of  dirayy4XXofitv  vfuvf  the  use  of  the  construction  irrpl 
rov  Xifymi  rfjs  (mjs  is  a  positive  proof  ^t  this  connection  is  intentionally 
excluded.  Not  the  word  of  life  which  the  apostles  proclaim,  but  the  person 
about  which  their  preaching  centres,  namely,  Jesus,  is  meant  (1  John  v.  9, 
10 ;  John  L  7,  16,  v.  31-46,  x.  41,  xii.  41,  xv.  26 ;  Rom.  L  3,  xv.  21 ;  Acts 
viii.  12).  In  the  preceding  relative  clauses  also,  this  person  who  always 
existed,  all  the  manifestations  of  whose  life  and  whose  physical  qualities  were 
sensibly  perceived  by  the  apostles  with  ears,  eyes,  and  hands,  is  meant,  but 
described  impersonally  and  by  a  paraphrase.  All  that  was  audible,  visible, 
and  tangible  which  the  disciples  were  able  to  perceive  in  their  intercourse 
with  Jesus,  is  summed  up  in  the  6  Xc^ycw  rrjs  {»9r,  and,  as  the  change  in  tl 
construction  shows,  referred  back  to  its  centre.  The  iirayyiXX€iv  rhj^wfitrov 
*lrftr€lu  (volt  iL  377,  n.  2)asdiray7AXciy  and  ftaprvptlp  trtpX  *lmtmkBvLt  the 
personal  Logos  ia  not  called  6  X&yos  rrjf  Ms  because  He  gives  life,  but  because 
He  has  life  in  Himself  (John  i.  4),  t.0.  is  living  ;  or,  as  the  substitution  of 
the  idea  ^  M  in  ver.  2  shows,  by  means  of  an  appositional  genitive,  He 
is  Himself  described  as  the  one  who  is  in  person  life ;  cf.  John  xi.  26,  xiv.  6. 

7.  (P.  316.)  In  Rev.  xix.  12,  tx»9  Hvofui  yrypafifUvop  o  has  the  strongest 
MS.  authority  (to  which  S*  has  becm  recently  added).  The  reading  6p6furra 
yrypaft^wa  d  is  due  to  the  mention  of  many  diadems  in  the  same  verse.  In 
BS'  Uie  two  readings  are  confused.  In  ver.  13  the  present  writer  considers 
kckXttoi  to  be  the  correct  reading.  The  testimony  of  the  versions  as  such  for 
KtXtam  has  no  great  weight.  Although  in  xix.  16  we  have  the  names  directly 
connected  with  the  judgment,  the  name  6  X&yos  rov  Btw^  which  is  outside  of 
the  vision,  is  not  without  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment 
If  Chnst  did  not  come,  or  if  He  did  not  conquer  and  administer  judgment, 
then  He  would  not  be,  what  He  as  thelVord  of  God  must  be,  truthful  and 
reliable  (cL  xix.  9, 11,  iiL  14). 

8.  (P.  316.)  Although  originally  an  adjective,  |dm  is  never  so  used  either 
in  the  O.T.  (where  piu  and  pOK  are  used  instead)  or  in  the  N.T.  Conse- 
quentl/y  it  is  not  so  used  in  Rev.  iii.  14,  where  it  would  be  a  mere  parade  of 
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learning,  since  h  wtarht  Koi  iXriBtp69  immediately  follows.  The  readers  were 
familiar  with  dfirfv  only  as  an  adverbial  exclamation.  Elsewhere,  when 
used  substantively,  t6  d/trfv  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16 ;  2  Cor.  i.  20)  occurs,  but  6  dfufv 
is  used  here  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  man.  Practically  the  same  thought 
is  expressed  by  the  synonym  vat  in  2  Cor.  i.  19.  The  primary  reference  is  to 
Christ  as  preached  (cf.  Bom.  x.  5-8).  As  such  He  is  not  at  the  same  time 
both  Yea  and  Nay,  but  in  Him  is  a  Yea  which  cannot  be  contradicted. 
Moreover,  in  relation  to  the  promises  of  the  O.T.,  Chnst  Himself  is  found  the 
confirming  Yea  to  all  the  questions  contained  in  and  suggested  by  prophecy. 
According  to  Paul,  therefore,  Christ  is  a  word  of  God  spoken  unto  the  world 
at  the  end  of  days,  an  affirming  word,  itself  in  turn  confirmed  by  the  Amen 
of  the  Church. 

9.  (Pp.  319, 325.)  The  contradiction  between  John  vii.  8  and  John  vii.  10 
early  led  to  a  change  of  the  reading  ovk  dvafi,  (mD  Sc  Se,  etc.),  which  could 
not  have  been  invented  into  o(hr»  dvafi,  (BL  Sah.  etc.).  Appealing  to  this 
passage,  Porphyrins  (in  Jerome,  e,  Pdag,  it  17)  accuses  Jesus  of  incorutanlia 
et  nwUoHo,  Schopenhauer  (Orundproblmne  der  Ethik,  2te  Aufl.  S.  225)  in 
proving  that  falsehood  is  not  unconditionally  wrong,  cites  the  fact  that  on 
one  occasion  ''even  Jesus  Chnst  intentionally  told  an  untruth."  Something 
of  the  same  contrast  is  to  be  observed  between  iL  4  and  ii.  7  f . 

10.  (P.  319.)  Reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  O.T.  prophecy  in  the  gospel 
history  is  more  frequently  made  by  John  (i.  23,  45,  ii.  17,  22  [tj  ypa(f>§],  xii. 
14  f.,  38-41,  xix.  24,  36,  xx.  9)  and  by  Jesus  Himself  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(v.  39,  46  f.,  vi.  45,  xiii.  18»  xv.  25,  xvii.  12)  than  by  Mark  and  Luke.  The 
point  of  view,  however,  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  Matt.  In  Matthew 
the  purpose  is  apologetic,  namely,  to  prove  to  the  Jews  that  in  the  very 
respect  in  which  Jesus  was  an  offence  to  His  people.  He  fulfilled  prophecy 
— when  this  is  rightly  interpreted  (vol.  ii.  560  f .)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  John 
does  not  attempt  to  refute  formally  and  in  detail  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Jews  on  the  groxmd  of  the  apparent  lack  of  correspondence  betfreen  pro^ecy 
and  fulfilment  (i.  46,  vi.  42,  vii.  27,  41  f.,  52,  xii.  34).  This  contradiction  is 
met  by  the  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  Grod's  plan  of  salvation  foreshadowed  in  the 
O.T.  by  example  and  by  word  (L  14, 16,  17,  23,  33,  41,  45,  iii.  14,  iv.  26,  42, 
V.  39,  46  f.,  vii.  31,  ix.  37,  x.  11,  35,  xii.  37-41),  which  general  position  the 
Christian  readers  of  the  Qospel  accepted,  and  which  is  frequently  attested 
in  the  Fourth  Qospel  without  detailed  instances.  On  Him  as  the  agent  of 
salvation,  Qod  has  set  His  seal  (vi.  27),  and  whoever  believes  in  Him,  becomes 
by  the  change  thus  wrought  in  himself  a  confirming  seal  of  the  truthfulness 
and  loyalty  of  Qod  in  the  fulfilling  of  His  promises  (iii.  33,  cf.  vi.  35 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  2).  So  that  the  agreement  between  prophecy  and 
fulfilment  which  catches  the  eye,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  significance  for 
the  faith  of  believers.  Just  as  the  first  disciples  were  strengthened  by  the 
discovery  of  this  agreement  even  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
(ii.  22,  vii.  39,  xu.  16,  37-41,  xiii.  18,  xv.  25,  xix.  24,  36  f.,  xx.  9X  so  here 
references  to  it  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  readers.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Himself  (ii.  19-22,  vi.  70  f.,  xii.  32  f., 
xiii.  19^29,  xiii.  38,  xvi.  4,  xviii.  9, 32) ;  to  which  for  this  reason  the  solemn  Iva 
nXjip»$§  is  applied  (xviii.  9,  32),  as  it  is  likewise  to  the  prophetic  testimony 
of  the  Baptist  (x.  41),  and  even  to  the  unintentional  prophecy  of  Caiaphas 
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(zi.  51).  This  is  the  significance  also  of  tlie  prophetic  utterances  desding 
with  the  past  and  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  the  present.  Jesus 
IB  a  '*  seer,"  who  does  not  need  human  intervention  in  order  to  know  things 
most  secret)  when  His  calling  demands  such  knowledge  (ii.  24  f.,  iv.  16-18, 
89, 39,  60, 62,  vi  64, 70,  xiii.  10  f.,  18,  xxi.  15-17).  Although  Jesus  rejects  the 
dogma  that  every  affliction  suffered  by  the  individual  is  punishment  for  his 
personal  sins  (ix.  2  f .),  in  a  particular  case  He  does  recognise  this  to  be  the 
relation  of  sin  to  suffering  (v.  14).  It  is  the  inexplicable  manifestation  of 
such  deep,  prophetic  insight  that  overwhelms  Nathanael  and  the  Samaritan 
woman  (i.  47-50,  iv.  16-19,  29, 38).  Is  was  this  insight  which  qualified  Jesus 
to  be  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  knows  every  member  of  His  flock,  calling  it 
byname  and  dealing  with  it  in  accordance  with  its  individual  character- 
istics (x.  3, 14,  27 ;  cf .  i.  42,  xx.  16).  The  way  in  which  John  treats  prophecy 
and  prediction  throughout  the  Qospel  proves  that  he  is  not  like  Matthew  an 
apologetic  historian,  much  less  a  speculative  religious  philosopher,  but  the 
pastor  and  spiritual  guide  of  his  readers. 

11.  (P.  321.)  The  negative  answer  in  John  i.  21,  25  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  John  is  Elijah,  which  in  the  light  of  Matt.  xi.  10,  14,  xvii.  10^13 ; 
Mark  L  2,  ix.  11-13 ;  Luke  vii.  27,  seems  remarkable,  is  no  absolute  answer ; 
since  in  John  iii.  28  John  speaks  of  himself  as  the  one  prophesied  in  Mai. 
iii.  1,  hence  as  Elijah  (Mai.  iii.  23).  Moreover,  the  principal  mission  which 
in  i.  31  he  ascribes  to  himself  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  schools, 
that  of  Elijah ;  cf .  Just.  Dial.  viii.  49 ;  Qoldfahn,  Justin  wnd  die  Agadoy  S.  34  f. ; 
better  Weber,  JUd,  TheoL  §  77.  There  is  also  a  strong  resemblance  between 
John  V.  35  and  Sirach  xlviii.  1.  In  John  i.  21,  therefore,  the  question  is 
answered  in  the  negative  only  in  the  superstitious  sense  in  which  it  was  asked 
(cf.  Matt.  xvL  14,  xxvii.  47,  49  ;  Mark  vi  15,  viii.  28,  xv.  35  f.) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  affirmed  in  the  sense  of  Luke  i.  17.  John  was  also  obliged  in 
L  21,  25  to  answer  in  the  negative  the  question  as  to  whether  be  was  the 
prophet ;  because  this  idea  was  used  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Messiah, 
wi^out  a  clear  distinction  being  made  between  them,  and  might  easily  be 
confused  with  the  latter  (vi.  14  f .,  vii.  40). 

12.  (P.  323.)  It  is  true  that  in  Acts  xix.  1-7  nothing  is  said  about 
''disciples  of  John,"  simply  disciples  being  mentioned,  i.e,  according  to  the 
usage  of  Acts,  believing  worshippers  of  Jesus,  i,e.  Christians.  But  since 
prior  to  the  time  when  Paul  came  to  Ephesus  they  had  not  received  the 
baptism  of  the  Church,  and  knew  nothing  of  a  baptism  followed  by  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  Christianity  was  independent  of  the  Church  and 
preceded  it.  They  could  have  received  the  baptism  of  John  only  from  John 
the  Baptist  himself,  or  possibly,  since  we  are  informed  in  John  iii.  22-iv.  2 
that  the  baptism  of  John  was  used  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  from  the  latter ; 
they  had  not  prior  to  this  time  been  members  of  a  Christian  Church,  into 
which  no  one  was  received  without  Christian  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  xviii.  25  that  Apollos  likewise  had 
received  the  baptism  of  John,  and  hence  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  he 
afterwards  received  the  baptism  of  the  Church.  But  he  also  represents  a 
form  of  Christianity  earlier  than  the  Church  (vol.  L  262).  When  he  came 
to  Ephesus,  he  was  familiar  only  with  the  baptism  of  John,  and  therefore 
knew  nothing  of  the  Church  and  its  baptism.    Moreover,  his  knowledge  of 
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the  Christiaii  teaching  needed  to  be  completed  by  Aquila.  If  these  state- 
ments of  Luke  be  correct,  then  faith  in  Jesus  and  a  relativelj  accurate 
knowledge  of  His  history  (Acts  rviii.  25,  dKpifi&s)  must  hare  reached  Alex- 
andria (xviii.  24)  and  Ephesus  prior  to  the  time  of  Acts  ii  1,  38,  and  possibly 
even  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  through  Jews  who  in  Palestine  had  come  to 
believe  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to 
Himself,  perhaps  through  visitors  at  the  feasts  from  the  Diaspora  (Luke 
zziii.  26,  xziv.  18 ;  Acts  xxi.  25).  The  danger,  which  lay  in  this  form  of 
Christianity  unrelated  to  the  Church,  was  averted  by  Paul  and  his  friends 
in  the  case  of  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus  and  of  Apollos.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  true  also  in  the  case  of  all  those  at  Ephesus  and 
elsewhere  related  in  the  same  or  a  similar  manner  to  Jesus  and  His  Church. 
Whether  this  happened  in  the  case  of  the  disciples  of  John  in  Palestine,  who 
in  Jesus'  own  time  kept  themselves  separate  from  Him  (Matt.  ix.  14  ff. ; 
John  iii.  25  ff.),  is  even  more  uncertain.  Beference  may  be  made  here  to 
1  John  ii  19,  according  to  which  the  connection  of  certain  errorists  with 
the  Christian  Church  seems  from  the  first  not  to  have  been  beyond  question. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  confused  statements  con- 
cerning a  connection  between  the  followers  of  the  Baptist  and  the  semi- 
Christian  adherents  of  Simon  Magus  and  Dodtheus  have  some  basis  in  fiict 
(CleuL  Horn.  ii.  22-24  ;  Bicogn.  i.  54,  60,  ii.  7-12).  Moreover,  the  Mandssans 
or  Sabians,  with  their  worship  of  (lie  prophet  John,  the  son  of  ^^hariah^ 
and  their  anti-Christian  system  are  probably  only  the  Eastern  descendants 
of  a  Palestinian  gnosis  which  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Baptist,  and 
rejected  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  although  they  may  have  adopted  many 
Babylonian  elements  into  their  system.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
dispute  the  assertions  of  Baldensperger,  which  overshoot  the  mark,  Dtr  Pro- 
log, dss  4  Ev,  sein  ofologduck  polemisdier  Zwkk^  1898. 

18.  (Pp.  324,  325.)  In  John  iv.  4,  ?dfc  (cf.  Luke  xL  42,  xix.  6,  xxii.  7) 
means  little  more  than  l^or  f  v  in  Jos.  Ani,  xxii.  6.  1,  referring  to  the  same 
route ;  cf.  BeU.  ii.  12.  3 ;  Vita,  52  (cdci  for  those  who  desired  to  travel 
rapidly),  also  the  remarkable  parallels  to  John  iv.  in  Bereshith  Babba, 
chaps,  xxxiii.  and  Ixxxi.  (trans,  by  Wiinsche,  S.  141,  398).  Jesus  Himself 
would  have  travelled  through  Samaria  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  if 
the  Samaritans  had  been  willing  to  furnish  Him  lodging  (Luke  iz.  51^66, 
above,  p.  89  f .  n.  19).  The  strong  expression  in  John  iv.  4,  which  is  not, 
however,  to  be  pressed  too  far,  is  chosen,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Jesus  travelled  through  Samaria  without  any  intention  of  working  there, 
and  met  with  unexpected  success,  which  astonished  even  Him.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  ob  yap  wvxp&vrai  ^laubtum,  laiuxpttrans  in  iv.  9  is  to  be  omitted, 
with  K*D  a  b  e,  or  to  be  retained,  as  in  all  other  MSS.  (including  the  contem- 
porary first  corrector  of  M,  also  Sc  Ss,  and  probably  therefore  also  Tatian, 
FoncK,  i.  159).  The  classical  brevity  of  the  insertion  is  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness.  Strong  evidence  to  the  effect  that  John  continued  to  live  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  home  surroundings  and  opinions,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  sometimes  omits  an  explanation,  where  it  would  seem  to  be 
very  necessary.  To  John  himself  the  name  Bethesda  (v.  2,  cf.  ver.  42)  is 
important,  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  (vol.  i.  28,  n.  15),  and  he 
recalls  the  connection  between  the  ceremony  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast 
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of  Tabernacles  and  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  on  this  day,  vii.  37  f . ;  but  in 
neither  case  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  make  these  relations  clear  to  his 
readers — ^who  were  not  famUiar  with  them. 

14.  (P.  324.)  From  the  fact  that  rrjs  TtfitpuAos  (zzi.  2)  10  alone  given  as 
the  name  of  the  Lake,  it  is  probably  to  be  concluded  that  outside  of  Pales- 
tine this  name  was  already  the  better  known.  When  Joe.  BtU,  iii.  10.  1 
writes,  ^  Xi/tvi;  •  •  .,  i)  Koktirai  T€vyti<rap  wp6s  r&y  cirtj^oDpittv,  and  Pliny, 
Hittcria  NatwraUiy  y.  71,  Pacwn  quern  plvres  genesarwn  vooont,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  alongside  of  this  name  another,  or  many  such,  were  used. 
According  to  Pliny,  loc.  cii^  the  Lake  bore  among  other  names  also  that  of 
the  town  TarichiCL  Matthew  and  Mark  use  only  17  Bdkatraa  rrjs  TaXjXalaff 
although  they  know  Ttvviiiraph'  as  the  name  of  the  country  (Matt.  xiv.  34 ; 
Mark  vL  63).  Of  the  Qospels  only  Luke  in  v.  1  has  17  Xi/iyi;  Vtvyija-aptr ; 
Jos.  with  or  without  X//livi;,  regularly  ^  T9vvri<rAp  {BeU.  ii.  20.  6,  iii.  10. 1,  x. 
7  and  8),  and  in  the  later  writings  the  Hellenised  form  ^  Ttvwivapis  or 
Ttynftrapinsy  AfU.  V.  1.  22,  zviii.  2. 1  and  3  ;  Ftto,  65  (Niese,  349).  With 
this,  however,  we  read  in  his  Bell^  published  between  75  and  79  (iiL  3.  5), 
liixpi  TJJff  irp6s  Ttfi€pMa  XZ/iin/r,  and  (iv.  8.  2)  twice  ^  TifitpU^v  {ac  X/fivi/X 
corresponding  to  the  Talmudic  nnse  W 119:.  The  translation  of  John  is  more 
exact  than  the  circumlocutions  of  Joaephus. 


§  69.  INTEGEITY,  DATE  OF  COMPOSITION,  AND 
GENUINENESS  OF  THE  FOUETH  GOSPEL 

One  of  the  pnncipal  causes  for  the  degeneracy  of  the 
text  of  the  earlier  Gk>spels  is  practically  non-existent  as  £Eur 
as  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  concerned,  namely,  the  irresistible 
tendency  to  make  similar  accounts  resemble  one  another 
yet  more  closely.  The  thoroughly  distinctive  character  of 
the  Grospel  prevented  confusion  of  its  text  with  that  of  the 
Synoptics.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  such  details 
as  the  inscription  over  the  cross  in  three  languages  (xix.  20, 
xxiv.  34),  the  notice  of  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  coat,  and 
the  piercing  of  Jesus'  side  with  a  spear,  were  inserted  in 
the  Synoptics  (Matt,  xxvii.  35,  49 ;  Luke  xxiii  38)  from 
John,  than  that  John's  Gospel  was  enriched  by  citations 
from  them,  although  early  changes  in  the  text  of  John 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptics  are  not  wanting  (e.g. 
i  34,  vi.  69).  More  frequently  changes  in  the  original 
text  are  due  to  the  boldness  of  John's  thought  or  the 
awkwardness  of  his  language  (n.  1).     There  are  also  early 
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glosses  which  bec^e  widely  cuiTent  (n.  2),  and  one 
undeniable  interpolation  which  came  to  be  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (vii.  53— 
viii  11,  n.  3).  The  main  reason  why  the  work  of  the 
original  author  has  been  preserved  practically  intact  is  the 
fact,  it  was  intended  originally  for  the  Church,  and  so  was 
read  in  the  congregations.  In  this  respect  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  letters  sent  by  the  apostles  to  the  Churches 
(vol.  L  159),  to  which  the  two  addresses  to  the  readers 
which  it  contains  give  it  a  certain  resemblance.  The 
attempts  to  distinguish  the  later  elements  in  the  Grospel 
have  proved  illuminating  only  to  those  who  have  under- 
taken their  separation  (n.  4),  while  the  assumption  that 
disorder  of  sequence  has  been  created  in  the  Grospel  through 
the  accidental  misplacing  and  loss  of  leaves,  presupposes 
so  many  unlikely  accidents  (n.  5)  that  attention  need  only 
be  called  to  it  in  a  text-book. 

The  investigation  of  the  supplement  (§  66)  has  shown 
that  this,  and  consequently  the  entire  Gospel,  could  not 
have  been  written  after  the  year  100.  With  this  con- 
clusion agrees  the  entire  Church  tradition,  which  even  the 
ancient  deniers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  did 
not  venture  to  reject  (above,  pp.  177  f.,  180).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supplement  could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  death  of  Peter,  and  we  saw  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  a  number  of  years  elapsed  after  64  and  70  before  it 
was  written  (above,  p.  240  f.),  a  Terminus  a  qfw  deter- 
nuned  wholly  on  exegetical  grounds,  but,  like  the  Terminus 
ad  quem^  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  tradition.  Now,  it 
is  possible  that,  while  the  composition  of  chap.  xxi.  certainly 
belongs  later  than  the  year  70,  chaps.  L-xx.  were  written  con- 
siderably earlier.  But  the  history  of  the  book  shows  that 
prior  to  the  addition  of  the  supplement  it  was  confined  to 
a  very  small  group  of  readers,  so  that  only  a  short  interval 
could  have  intervened  between  the  composition  of  chaps. 
i.-xx.  and  chap,  xxi    This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  relation  of  chaps.  i.-xx.  to  the  Synoptics 
(§  67),  as  a  result  of  which  we  were  compelled  to  bring  the 
composition  of  the  entire  book  down  to  the  year  75, 
probably  to  some  time  between  80  and  90.  This  state- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  proved,  until  the  representatives 
of  other  views  discuss  more  fundamentally  than  they  have 
done  heretofore  the  proofs  for  the  statement  derived  from 
tradition,  the  book  itself,  and  comparative  criticism*  The 
attempt  has  been  made  frequently,  but  manifestly  without 
warrant,  to  prove  from  the  present  tense  in  v.  2  that  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  written  before  the  year  60  (n.  6). 
Much  more  frequently  a  later  composition  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  assumed,  always  in  consequence  of  the  denial  of 
its  composition  by  the  apostle  John. 

That  for  a  hundred  years  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  Gospel  should  have  been  discussed  zealously, 
even  heatedly,  without  any  resulting  agreement  among 
otherwise  capable  critics,  is  comprehensible  and  almost 
self-evident  (n.  7).  The  contents  of  the  book  and  its 
demands  upon  the  reader  are  too  great  for  it  to  be  other- 
wise. Since  the  second  century  we  have  had  exaggerated 
representations  of  its  peculiarities ;  speculations  and  mys- 
teries foreign  to  it  have  been  found  in  it ;  though  there 
are  not  lacking  more  sober  treatments  of  the  Gospel,  which 
ertabliBh  beyond  question  its  unique  pkce  among  the 
books  of  the  N.T.  In  this  Grospel  alone  do  we  find  an 
historical  scheme  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  which  enables  us  to 
arrange  the  material  supplied  by  the  other  tradition,  and 
which  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  development  of  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  the  utmost  significance  for 
religion,  and  so  for  mankind.  And  this  scheme  is  filled 
out  with  detail,  which  to  the  intelligence  limited  to  the 
things  of  ordinary  experience  must  seem  a  priori  to  be 
merely  fantastic  inventions,  but  which  through  all  the 
centuries  of  the  Gospel's  existence  have  been  received  by 
multitudes  pf  both  wise  and  foolish  men  as  disclosures  of 
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truth  essential  for  life  and  death,  and  held  to  with  glowing 
love.  Here  are  deeds  which  defy  every  attempt  to  bring 
them  under  the  laws  of  action  which  are  daily  observed 
and  conmionly  accepted ;  sayings  of  Jesus  which  cannot 
be  derived  by  inference  from  other  sayings  attributed  to 
Him  by  tradition.  And  all  this  makes  a  stronger  claim 
to  historical  trustworthiness  than  does  any  other  account 
of  Jesus'  life.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  put 
forth  as  the  writings  of  disciples  of  the  apostles,  repro- 
ducing not  what  the  authors  themselves  had  experienced, 
but  the  accounts  of  others.  There  is  nothing  in  Matthew 
which  indicates  a  direct  personal  relation  between  the 
author  and  the  contents  of  his  book,  and  not  only  does  his 
book  lack  clear  personal  testimony  of  the  author,  but  there 
is  no  witness  of  contemporaries  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  its  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  the  personal  testimony  of  its  author  in  the  solemn 
form  of  an  oath  (above,  p.  217  f.),  and  at  its  dose  is  found  a 
testimony  to  his  authorship  and  truthfulness  written  in  the 
author's  lifetime  by  friends  of  his,  and  made  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  original  Gospel 

So  long  as  and  wherever  Christianity  is  conditioil^  by 
what  Jesus  was,  and  did,  and  taught,  it  will  be  ^miSdtioned 
also  by  the  answer  given  to  the  question  concerning  the 
genuineness,  and  consequently  the  trustworthiness,  of  this 
Gospel.  Among  thoughtful  persons  there  are  only  a  few 
who  admit  that  the  book  was  written  by  an  eye-witness 
and  apostle,  and  yet  deny  its  trustworthiness  in  essential 
points  (n.  8).  A  writer  who  makes  truthfulness  the  con- 
dition of  all  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  of  the  possession 
of  eternal  life  (L  47,  iii  20  £,  iv.  16-18,  xvii.  17, 
xviii.  37),  and  declares  the  Devil  to  be  the  father  of  lies 
and  deceits  (vL  70,  viii.  44,  xiiL  2,  27)  by  every  attempt 
made  to  confirm  the  personal  testimony  of  L  14,  especially 
by  the  deceptive  retrospect  in  xiL  37-43,.  and  the  solenm 
assurance  in  xiz.  35,  would  call  down  upon  himself  almost 
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unutterable  condemnation,  if  he  declared  to  be  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  things  which  he  knew  better  than  his 
critics  Jesus  had  never  done  or  said.  It  is  not  on  purely 
scientific  grounds,  therefore,  but  out  of  pure  necessity,  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  distrust  the  historical  testimony 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  internal  grounds  deny  also  its 
composition  by  an  eye-witness  and  apostle,  and  that  others, 
not  so  decided  in  their  opinions,  seek  to  straddle  the  ^ 
question  of  the  Gospel's  genuineness,  by  a  reinterpretation  «'^^' 
either  of  the  tradition  or  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  ,,  ^  /- 
Fourth  GospeL  The  scientific  grounds  for  the  denial  of  * 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
have  been  discovered  after  it  has  been  determined  to  seek 
them.  The  arguments  derived  from  the  relation  of 
John  to  the  Synoptics,  on  the  presupposition  that  the 
latter  are  essentially  trustworthy,  have  been  answered  in 
§  67  (cf.  also  §  63).  Other  arguments  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  Gospel  with  Revelation,  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  this  is  a  work  by  the  apostle  John, 
cannot  be  discussed  until  Revelation  has  been  investigated. 
All  the  other  arguments  consist  of  very  questionable 
observations. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  sections  the  narrative  lacks  the 
clearness  and  definiteness  which  we  should  expect  from  an 
eye-witness.  While  John  shares  Mark's  tendency  to  retain 
the  Axamaic  form  of  names  and  addresses  (vol.  ii.  502,  n.  1, 
and  above,  pp.  307  f.,  323  ;  below,  n.  13),  he  lacks  Mark's 
pictorial  gift.  Scenes  which  begin  with  a  certain  amount 
of  definiteness  have  no  conclusion ;  e.g.  the  passages 
iii.  21,  V.  47,  xx.  23,  29,  xxi.  22  (cf.  also  ii  20,  iii.  36) 
end  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  instead  of  a  narrative  statement, 
although  there  is  no  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  beginning 
of  these  narratives  (cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20).  In  xiv.  31 
nothing  is  said  which  indicates  that  the  disciples  followed 
the  bidding  of  Jesus  to  rise  from  the  table  and  leave  the 
meal,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  did  it ;  but  in  xvii.  1 

VOL.  ni.  32 
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(cf.  xi.  41)  we  notice  that  at  that  moment  Jesus  was  in 
the  open  air.  Only  by  a  careful  reading  of  xiL  21-36  do 
we  learn  that  the  request  of  the  Greeks  was  not  granted 
(xiL  20).  The  representation  of  the  course  of  events  in 
vi.  21-24  is  very  awkward.  Where  and  under  what 
drcumstanoes  sayings  like  xiL  44-50,  the  beginnings  of 
which  (xii.  44,  l^/oafey)  show  that  they  are  not  unrelated 
sajdngs  thrown  together  like  Matt.  iii.  2,  Mark  L  15,  were 
spoken,  we  are  not  informed.  In  other  instances,  where 
the  beginning  lacks  the  desired  definiteness,  the  name  of 
the  place  is  given  farther  on  in  the  narrative  (i.  28,  vL  59, 
viii.  20).  In  this  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
special  purpose,  6.^.,  to  answer  the  question  which  one  who 
heard  an  oral  narrative  might  ask  afterwards  as  to  where 
the  event  narrated  took  place.  At  the  same  time,  we 
notice  an  accuracy  of  details  and  a  clearness  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  things  secondary  and  unimportant  (n.  9)  which 
reveals  the  vividness  of  the  author's  underlying  conception. 
In  clear  characterisation  of  the  persons  who  appear  (above, 
pp.  224  £,  302),  and  in  brief  original  sayings,  which  are  not 
without  a  touch  of  delicate  humour  and  bitter  irony  (i.  46, 
iv,  15,  vii.  3,  28,  35,  48  f.,  52,  viii.  19,  22,  48,  57,  ix.  20  £, 
24-34,  xi,  11,  16,  xviii.  31,  35,  38,  39,  xix.  5,  14, 19,22), 
the  incidents  and  conversations  in  i.  46-50,  iv.  &-26, 
ix.  1-41,  xi.  1-44,  xviii.  29-xix.  22  are  without  parallel 
in  narrative  literature.  The  numerous  elements  which  were 
accustomed  to  mingle  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  feasts 
in  Jerusalem  (xviii.  20)  are  clearly  delineated :  the  natives 
of  Jerusalem  (viL  25);  the  multitudes  of  festival  pilgrims 
(vii.  12,  31,  40),  who  disappeared  again  (viii.  12-x.  21) 
when  it  was  over  (cf  vii.  37) ;  those  non-Jews  who  came  to 
the  feast  (xiL  20) ;  the  Pharisees  who,  notwithstanding  their 
contempt  for  the  multitude  ignorant  of  the  law  (vii  49, 
n.  10  end),  mingle  with  it,  observing  the  people's  expressicoi 
of  feeling  and  motives,  and  dispute  with  Jesus  (L  24,  above, 
p.  283  f. ;  iv.  1,  vii.  32, 47,  viii  13,  ix.  13,  40,  xL  46,  xii  19), 
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in  clear  distinction  from  the  ruUng  aristocracy,  the  high 
priests,  who  hold  themselves  aloof  (especially  vii.  48, 
m  42).  John  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic  pari;y  is  prac- 
tically  identical  with  the  guild  of  the  scribes,  and  dominates 
in  the  synagogue  (iii.  10 ;  cf.  vii.  49,  xii.  42),  although  he 
never  mentions  the  scribes  (n.  10).  He  also  knows  that 
they  are  represented  in  the  Sanhedrin  along  with  the 
ruling  party  (iii.  1,  vii.  47,  50).  They  have  an  interest  in 
the  religious  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus,  which  is  prompted  by  religious  motives,  but  they 
are  able  to  take  practical  steps  to  regulate  this  movement 
only  by  bringing  the  observations  which  they  have  made 
among  the  people  before  the  Sanhedrin,  which  then  takes 
action,  issues  orders  for  arrests,  and  gives  other  directions 
(vii.  32,  45,  ix.  22,  xi.  46-53,  57,  xii.  10,  xviii.  3,  12-28). 
The  moral  influence  of  the  Pharisees  is  greater  in  the 
Sanhedrin  than  that  of  the  high  priests  (xii.  42),  but  the 
latter  have  more  political  courage.  It  is  the  ruling  high 
priest  who  suggests  that  Jesus  be  got  rid  of,  and  how  this 
may  be  done  (xi.  49).  In  similar  decisions  with  reference 
to  Lazarus  (xii.  10),  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  matter 
before  Pilate,  in  which  all  law  and  all  of  Israel's  religious 
hope  were  trampled  under  foot,  the  Pharisees  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  part.  Only  the  high  priests  and  their  servants 
are  represented  as  speaking  (xix.  6, 12-15,  21).  It  needed 
only  the  skill  of  an  historian,  which  John  lacks,  to  create 
out  of  such  material  a  monument  of  historical  art ;  and  it 
needed  only  a  slightly  poetic  temperament,  which  John  also 
lacks,  to  transform  narratives  like  chaps,  iv.  ix.  xi.  into 
engrossing  romances,  and  to  make  out  of  the  material  in 
chaps,  vii.  xviii.~xix.  a  thrilling  drama.  It  is  just  this  lack 
of  art,  along  with  accurate  knowledge  of  innumerable  small 
details  and  a  correct  historical  view,  which  proves  that  the 
author  is  a  Jewish  Christian  from  Palestine  and  an  eye- 
witness. 

It  would  require  learning,  which  none  of  the  critics  of 
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the  Fourth  Grospel  can  claim,  to  convict  of  ignorance  on 
these  very  points  the  author,  who  occasionally  informs  his 
readers  who  are  not  Jews  and  who  do  not  live  in  Palestine,  of 
the  location  of  places  in  his  native  land  and  of  the  customs 
of  his  people  (above,  p.  324).  The  opinion  that  he  is 
not  well  informed  with  regard  to  geographical  matters  (n. 
11)  and  political  conditions  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  (n.  12)  cannot  be  established  It  is  likely  to  become 
gradually  more  and  more  clear  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
learn  from  John  with  regard  to  these  matters,  rather  than 
to  criticise  him  without  knowledge  superior  to  his  own. 
As  evidenced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  and 
names  which  he  retains,  he,  like  Mark,  is  familiar  with  the 
language  of  his  people.  Nor  does  he,  in  translating  these 
terms,  make  such  mistakes  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Oreek 
Matthew  and  even  in  Luke  (n.  13),  e.g.  in  his  translation 
of  the  name  of  Iscariot  (n.  11).  In  his  use  of  the  Greek 
language  also  he  betrays  his  Hebrew  origin.  While  the 
book  in  respect  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  style  has  a 
thoroughly  unified  character,  and  shows  nothing  of  the 
patchwork  of  both  of  Luke's  books  (above,  pp.  79,  104), 
the  character  of  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  proves 
with  complete  certainty  that  it  cannot  have  been  written 
(n.  14)  either  by  a  Greek  or  by  a  Hellenist  in  the  narrow 
meaning  of  the  word  (vol,  L  39  £).  Only  a  very  one-sided 
and  short-sighted  comparison  with  certain  stylistic  peculi- 
arities of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  made  (Eus.  JET.  E.  vii.  25.  25  f.),  could  lead  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  fact.  The  author's  knowledge  of 
the  O.T.  is  not  confined  to  the  LXX,  which  he  generally 
follows  (n.  15).  The  peculiar  use  of  the  term  oi  'lovSaSo^ 
has  been  thought  to  betray  the  non-Jewish  character  of 
the  author.  However,  ( 1 )  those  passages  must  be  left  out 
of  account  in  which  the  Jewish  author  informs  his  non- 
Jewish  readers  concerning  Jewish  customs,  conditions,  and 
feasts  which  are  unknown  to  them,  or  which  are  feasts 
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and  customs  foreign  to  their  usage  (ii.  6,  13,  v.  1,  vi  4, 
viL  2,  xiz.  40,  42).  Mark,  who  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem 
(viL  3),  and  Josephus  uniformly  use  the  same  expression. 
Furthermore,  (2)  those  passages  must  be  left  out  of  account 
where  the  author  or  those  whom  he  represents  as  speaking 
contrast  Jews  with  Samaritans  or  Eomans  (iv.  9,  22,  xviii. 
35,  and  throughout  the  entire  section  xviiL  31-xix.  21). 
More  peculiar  is  (3)  the  use  of  the  term  for  the  political 
organisation  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  official  repre- 
sentatdves.  In  many  passages  Sanhedrin  might  be  sub- 
stituted  for  ol  'lovSaioi^  or  it  might  be  replaced  by  rb  koivov 
r&v  'lovSalmv^  as  in  Josephus.  This  is  clearly  possible  in 
L  19,  vii.  13,  ix.  22,  xviii.  12,  14,  xix.  31,  38,  xx.  19. 
Then  connected  therewith  are  (4)  other  passages  where  not 
the  whole  Sanhedrin,  but  members  of  it  and  official  persons 
of  high  rank,  such  as  the  commandant  of  the  temple,  must 
be  understood :  iL  18,  20,  v.  10,  15-18,  vii.  1,  11,  15  (cf. 
vii  19  ?  vii.  35,  viiL  22-31,  cf.  w.  40,  48,  52,  57,  x.  24, 
31,  33,  xi  8?).  Finally,  (5)  there  are  a  number  of 
passages  where  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  do  not  yet  believe  on  Jesus,  or  who  are 
already  pronounced  unbelievers,  as  contrasted  with  Him- 
self and  the  group  of  disciples  gathered  about  Him,  the 
future  Church.  In  addition  to  the  passages  placed  in 
brackets  above,  which  evidently  belong  here,  are  to  be 
reckoned  in  this  class  x.  19,  xi.  19,  31,  33,  36,  xii.  9,  11, 
also  vi.  41,  52,  where  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  Gali- 
leans, who  are  increasingly  irritated  with  Jesus,  are  caUed 
Jews;  likewise  viii.  48-57,  where  after  viii.  30,  31  the 
occurrence  of  the  term  is  surprising,  and  ix.  1 8  where  it 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  tapiaaioi.  In  all  .these  instances 
the  narrator  is  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  himself 
and  his  readers,^ust  as  the  Jew,  Paul,  does  when  writing 
to  Gentile  Christians  (2  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  1  Thess.  iL  14 ;  c£ 
1  Cor.  ix.  20),  and  the  Jew,  Matthew,  writing  in  Palestine 
(xxviii.  15).     The  first  passages  which  are  really  peculiar 
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are  those  in  which  John  represents  Jesus  as  using  this 
term  in  speaking  to  the  disciples  (xiiL  33  ;  with  regard  to 
xviii  20,  36,  see  n.  16).  Even  if  it  could  be  proved,  which 
is  not  the  case,  that  for  the  sake  of  clearness  John  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  using  a  term  for  His  enemies  which  was  not 
used  by  Christians  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  origin  until  after 
the  organisation  of  the  Church,  it  would  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  author  was  not  a  thorough  Hebrew.  Even 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
Jesus'  contest  with  Pharisaism  and  official  Judaism  was 
His  treatment  of  His  disciples  as  a  body  of  men  sepcurated 
from  Israel  (Matt.  v.  11  £,  x.  16-42,  xvi.  17-21,  xviL  24- 
27,  xviiL  15-20,  xxL  40-46 ;  Luke  xil  32).  But  inas- 
much as  John  sets  forth  the  entire  development  of  the 
contest  with  official  Judaism  in  Jerusalem,  intimating  it 
in  i.  19  and  entering  into  it  fully  from  iL  13  onwards,  we 
find  in  his  Gospel  severe  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Synoptics.  John  also  represents  Jesus  as  acknowledging 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  justify  His 
claims  (x.  35,  v.  39,  46,  xiiL  18,  xv.  25);  Jesus  never 
admitted  that  He  had  broken  the  law  of  Moses  (v.  17-47, 
vii.  19-24) ;  it  is  not  simply  among  Samaritans  that  He 
feels  Himself  a  Jew  (iv.  22).  He  delights  in  true  Israel- 
ites, whose  king  He  is  (i.  47,  49),  and  is  faithful  to  His 
own  people  (ill)  even  unto  death  (above,  p.  308).  But 
when  in  opposition  to  Him  who  holds  the  law  to  be  sacred, 
they  appeal  to  their  law,  or  plead  their  descent  from 
Abraham  against  His  religious  and  moral  demands,  or 
meet  His  offers  of  grace  with  declarations  of  what  Moses 
gave  to  their  fathers  (v.  45,  vL  31,  viii.  33  ff.).  He  gives 
them  back  their  own  language,  and  says,  **  your  father " 
(vL  49),  "your  father  Abraham''  (viiL  56),  and  "your 
law"  (viii.  17,  x.  84,  xv.  25).  All  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  prophetic  announcement  from  the  beginning.  Anyone 
who  is  unable  to  comprehend  historically  such  words 
spoken  by  a  messenger  of  Qod  in  the  struggle  with  His 
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people  must  necessarily  regard  Isaiah  as  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  whole  temple  cultus  (Isa.  i.  10-20),  and  must 
explain  such  words  as  those  of  the  Baptist  in  Matt.  iii. 
7-9,  Luke  iii  7-8  as  inventions  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Church. 

The  ni^ve  manner  in  which  John  mentions  the 
friendly  relationship  between  himself  and  Jesus,  and  sub- 
stitutes it  for  his  personal  name,  which  is  never  em|doyed, 
has  been  criticised.  With  reference  to  this  point,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  modesty  characteristic  of  modem 
writings  is  no  more  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  correctness 
of  their  contents  than  the  naiveness  of  ancient  writings  is 
of  theirs.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
gives  the  impression  of  self-exaltation,  such  as  Paul  does 
not  seriously  attempt  to  avoid  in  1  Cor.  xv.  10  and  else- 
where. What  the  author  as  briefly  as  possible  says  of 
himself  in  xiiL  23,  xix.  26,  xx.  2,  could  have  been  said 
equally  well  by  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha,  who  were  not 
distinguished  persons  (xi.  3,  5,  11,  36).  Such  a  personal 
friendship  is  not  conditioned  by  an  exceptionally  high 
grade  of  moral  and  religious  qualities.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  prominent  position  occupied  by  John 
among  the  disciples.  Apart  from  the  statement  of  his 
call  in  L  35  ff.,  unnoticed  by  many,  John  does  not  let  him- 
self appear  until  xiii  23,  whereas  reference  is  made  to  the 
future  significance  of  Peter  for  the  Church  as  early  as  i.  42 
(c£  xxi  15-27).  In  vi  681  Peter  is  the  great  confessor, 
as  in  the  Synoptics.  It  is  true  that  John  represents  him, 
as  do  the  Synoptists,  as  the  impetuous  disciple,  whose  zeal 
outruns  his  discretion,  and  who  is  deeply  penitent  for  his 
fulings  (xiii  6-10,  36-38,  xviii  10-11,  15-27).  But  it 
is  not  sound  critical  judgment  which  finds  in  the  race 
between  Peter  and  John,  in  which  the  younger  disciple 
outruns  the  older  one  (xx.  1-8),  an  expression  of  rivalry 
between  these  two  apostles.  That  there  were  such  rival- 
ries among  the  apostles  to  the  very  end  is  proved  by 
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Matt,  xviiL  1,  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark  ix.  33  ff.,  x.  35-45  ;  Luke 
xxiL  24-32.  There  is  only  a  hint  of  it  in  John  xiii.  12- 
17  and  in  the  irKkov  of  xxi.  15,  Moreover,  it  is  this  very 
supplement,  added  with  John's  knowledge  and  consent, 
which  proves  that  after  the  death  of  Jesus  all  petty 
jealousy  was  banished  from  the  apostolic  circle. 

The  question  as  to  the  literal  trustworthiness  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  which  are  contained  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel — a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  categori- 
cally even  in  the  Synoptics — ^is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  Gospel.  If  the  book 
was  written  between  the  years  80  and  90  (above,  p.  334  £), 
it  seems  hardly  likely  that  one  who  heard  the  longer  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  should  retain  an  exact  recollection  of  them 
for  so  long.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  due  weight  must  be 
given  to  those  considerations  which  explain  in  a  general 
way  the  persistence  of  gospel  traditions  for  decades  (voL 
ii.  418£).  In  the  second  place,  a  man  who  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  received  impressions 
which  determined  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  would  know 
just  as  much  about  them  at  eighty,  if  he  remains  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  as  twenty  years  earlier, 
particularly  if  it  had  been  his  vocation  for  fifty  years  to 
testify  orally  concerning  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  when 
he  was  with  Jesus  (1  John  i  1-3).  The  difference  between 
the  discourses  in  John  and  in  the  Synoptics,  and  the 
resemblance  of  the  former  to  the  language  of  1  John,  do 
not  prove  that  John's  report  of  them  is  unfaithful.  The 
latter  merely  shows  that  in  him  more  than  in  others  the 
"  words  of  eternal  life,"  which  bound  the  author  to  Jesus, 
especially  those  words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  EQs  disciples, 
had  been  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood.  With  reference 
to  the  comparison  between  the  discourses  in  John  and  in  the 
Synoptics,  there  are  sayings  in  the  latter  which  no  one  would 
feel  to  be  out  of  place  in  John  (n.  17).  Moreover,  by  cor- 
rect exegesis  there  is  much  that  can  be  discarded  from  the 
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disconraes  of  Jesus^  such  as  speculative  ideas  and  colourless 
generalities,  which  false  interpretation  has  introduced  into 
them.  Finally,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  esoteric  char- 
acter of  this  book,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Grospel 
was  written  for  persons  who  had  long  been  believers,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  the  choice  of  the  discourses  to  be 
recorded.  How  much  freedom  John  allowed  himself  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  discourses  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  exactly  and  in  detail  (n.  18).  Whoever  assumes 
that  John  used  a  large  degree  of  liberty,  must  remember 
that  this  is  more  natural  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  heard 
and  who  feels  certain  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  essen- 
tial historical  truth,  than  in  the  case  of  one  farther  removed, 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  accounts  of  those  who  heard, 
i.e.  that  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  apostles  John 
and  Matthew  than  for  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  disciples 
of  apostles.  ^-^^ 

1.  (P.  333.)    Examples  of  early  and  widely  current  alterations-^  the         ^ 
text  are  found  in  i.  18  (above,  p.  326,  n.  3),  i.  34  (above,  n^84,  n.  2V  ^ 
ii.  3  (there  is  no  reason  why  the  critics  should  question  fo^^  instant^Cne 
originality  of  the  genuine  Semitic  text,  K*  [D  defectiyel/^  [of.  also  iuller, 
dt  FisTM.  iSfyr.  p.  57 ;  Sc  Ss  are  defective],  and  of  the  b^nLatin  MSSYiii  34 
(all  changes  from  K,  such  as  the  addition  of  h  $f^  and  the  omission  of 
irycv/io,  the  complete  alteration  of  the  text  found  in  Ss,  are  due  to  the  failure 
to  recognise  that  t6  irvtvfia  is  the  subject)/  y.  36 :  fuiCnv^  ABE,  etc., 
is  harsh  and  >if Wl  tn  <?xp]|a'" ;  o^^x^  ^  fi€iCay^(ct  L  60),  which  superficially 
considered  seems  more  satisfactory,  or  fitiCova  be  the  correct  reading,  on 
account  of  the  article  before  fiaprvpiay  and  the  contrast  between  cxciirof,  yer.  35, 
and  ry^  yer.  36,  the  passage  cannot  mean :  '^  I  have  a  greater  witness  than 
that  which  John  gave  concerning  Me,"  but  must  signify,  <<I  possess  the 
(requisite)  witness  for  Myself  in  greater  measure  than  did  John  for  himself." 
Jesus  refuses  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  John  in  yer.  33  f.;  and  in  yer.  35 
John  is  not  regarded  as  a  witness  for  Jesus,  but  with  Jesus  is  treated  as  a 
medium  of  revelation.    Accepting  the  reading  fic((a>v,  the  passage  means :  I, 
a  greater  personality  than  John,  possess  the  (one,  the  only  witness  to  be  con- 
sidered) witness  (of  God)  "  (see  above,  p.  322  f .). 

2.  (P.  334.)  Whether  iv.  96  is  an  interpolation  or  not  is  uncertain  (above, 
p.  332,  n.  13).  This  is  certainly  true  of  v.  35,  ^fedfxo/Wvttv — Kivtiaiv^  and 
y.  4.  In  addition  to  the  strong  external  evidence  against  both  additions  is 
the  fact  that  this  must  have  been  a  welcome  explanation  of  ver.  7,  and  contains 
nothing  out  of  harmony  with  ideas  about  angels  held  by  the  early  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  additions  certainly  go  back  to  an  early  date.    Yer.  4 
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WM  already  part  of  Uie  Greek  text  uaed  by  Tertullian  (ds  BapL  y.^  and  he  ex-     '  V. 
plained  kot^  ictup6¥  to  mean  "once  each  year**;  cf.  Didymua  and  Cyril  in  A 
TiBchend.  785,  and  Theophil  (LatX  Fondi.  iL  81,  216,  the  last  having  alao    V 
r^y  rov  vdarog  ulin^tnw  from  yer.  3.    Moreoyer,  the  gloes  is  thoroughly  Jewish ;     * 
cf.  Lightfoot»£br.jEri6f.,  od  foe.;  Weber, /«d2%M{.  184;  ^  Pba- 

sibly  it  is  one  of  Papias*  oomments ;  cf  .  note  3. 

3.  (P.  384.)  With  regard  to  yiL  53-yiiL  11  the  following  remarks  will 
Boffice :  (1)  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  witnesses  for  the  existenee  of 
the  story  and  witnesses  which  make  it  part  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  To  the 
first  only  belongs  the  JMaacaUoy  chap.  yiL  end  (Syr.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  31 ;  Lat^ 
ed.  Hauler,  xxiy.  16-28  aiGbfMt.  op.  iL  24) ;  because  this  third  century  work 
contains  much  apocryphal  material  and  the  length  at  which  this  story  is 
reproduced  (in  the  Greek  recension  eyen  more  noticeable  because  of  the 
brevity  with  which  a  reference  to  Luke  yiL  36  f.  ii  here  inserted)  shows  that 
it  was  not  derived  from  one  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  story  is  very  old, 
and  could  be  read  in  various  books  not  directly  dependent  upon  each  other. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  it  was  to  be  found  in  Papias  and  in  the  QctfA  to  iks 
EebrmM  (Eus.  H.  E.  iiL  39. 16 ;  QK^  iL  7031).  In  and  of  itself,  and  because 
of  the  analogy  to  Mark  xvL  il^80  (vol.  iL  478X  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
passage  was  inserted  in  the  N.T.  from  Papias.  Probably  it  is  one  of  those 
apostolic  traditions  which  Papias  inserted  in  connection  with  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  most  likely  in  connection  with  John  viL  24 
and  viii.  16,  so  that  those  who  gave  it  its  present  place  in  the  Gospel  were 
perhaps  influenced  by  their  source,  the  work  of  Papias.  This  location  would  be 
ako  favoured  by  the  fine  contrast  between  this  passage  and  the  illegal  proceed- 
ings of  the  session  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  vii.  46-62.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  story  itself  should  not  be  regarded  as  historical.  (2)  The  earliest  witnesses 
for  the  location  of  the  passage  before  viiL  12  are  Lat  MSS.  from  the  fourth 
century  onwards ;  of  the  Greek  MSS.  the  earliest  witness  is  D  (sixth  cent.). 
The  Syrians  (Tatian,  Sc  Ss  S^  S*)  for  a  long  time  knew  nothing  of  the  passage. 
It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century  that  it  was  made  accessible  to  them  by 
various  translations ;  cf.  Fanck,  i.  190 ;  Gwynn,  T^amad,  qf  tK$  Iritk  Acad, 
(1886)  xxviL  8,  pp.  17-24 ;  Nestle,  PBE^,  iiL  174.  The  passage  is  certainly 
no  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  Ocipd  to  ih$ 
Htbnwif  in  which  it  occurs,  contains  no  otiier  material  in  common  with 
John ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  Papias  would  have 
repeated  an  entire  story  of  this  kind  if  it  were  already  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(above,  p.  196),  which  was  known  to  him.  Moreover,  the  possible  mcnral 
danger  arising  from  the  story  is  not  sufilcient  to  explain  its  disappearance 
from  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  wanting  originaUy  in  all 
the  forms  of  the  Syriac  versions.  Direct  evidence  of  the  spurious  character 
of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  fact  that  its  position  is  very  uncertain. 
In  the  early  MS.,  now  lost,  represented  by  the  Ferrar  group  of  cursives  (13, 
69, 124,  346,  etc),  it  was  inserted  after  Luke  xxL  38,  where  the  location  indi- 
cated in  viiL  1, 2  made  it  seem  natural ;  in  other  cursives  and  Armenian  MSS. 
it  is  appended  to  John  xxi.  Even  if  the  latter  position  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  found  before  John  viii.  12,  recognised  as  suspicious  or  spurious, 
and  removed  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel  because  of  unwillingness  to  omit  it 
altogether,  this  does  not  explain  its  location  following  Luke  xxi.  38.    Finally, 
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the  language  bIiowb  that  the  pattage  is  not  Johannine.  The  Synoptic 
ezpreasion  oi  ypafifiarfis  kqI  ^apurtuoi  in  viii.  3  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Goepel  of  John,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  occasions  when  it  might  have 
heen  used.  Also  iv*  mno^^fHf^  dafaikofmfros^  ikrfx^iiMvoi  vw6  r^  (rvycidi7(rc«f 
are  likewise  not  Johannine.  The  opinion  advocated  hy  Spitta  (note  6), 
8. 197  f.,  following  the  suggestion  of  other  writers,— that  a  genuine  passage 
has  Mien  out  between  viL  58  and  viii  18  and  has  been  replaced  by  an 
apocryphal  story,  is  untenable.  For  how  does  it  happen  then  that  the 
earliest  MSS.  MABO,  etc,  Origen,  Eusebius  (who  if  this  were  known  to  him 
could  not  have  written  as  he  does  regarding  PapiasX  certainly  also  Tertnllian 
and  the  Syrian  writers  until  the  sixth  century,  know  nothing  of  either  the 
genuine  or  the  spurious  passage)  The  situation  is  practically  the  same  as 
in  Mark  z?i.  9-80,  save  that  the  connection  between  John  vii.  58-yiiL  11 
and  the  Qospel  of  John  cannot,  as  Spitta  maintains,  be  traced  back  into 
the  second  century,  but  only  into  the  fourth.  The  oldest  witness  for 
this  passage  is  Ambrosius ;  to  counterbalance  the  Verona  MS.  b,  in  which 
the  passage  was  written  by  the  first  copyist,  and  crossed  out  by  a  later  hand, 
there  is  the  Verc.  MS.  a  (fourth  or  fifth  cent)  of  equal  age,  which  does  not 
have  it 

4.  (P.  334.)  DKiFF^  interpolation  hypothesis  (above,  p.  830)  follows  in 
part  that  of  Sobwsizsb  {Da$  Bv.  Jo.  nath  rnvMrn  inMrm  JF&rt  wUers,  1841), 
who  likewise  cuts  out  the  Galilean  sections  and  with  these  the  crudest  of 

the  miracles.  Toblbb  (Ev.  Jo*  nad^  dam  Orundteaif  1867)  demonstrates  ad  '^ 
eeuioi  an  eactremely  MgS.  ur-John.  H.  H.  Wkndt  (Lflhrs  J0siif  1886,  i.  ' 
816-348 ;  in  a  more  extended  and  improved  form,  Dm  Johamne$n,  1900) 
has  attempted  to  cull  out  an  original  writing  of  the  apostle  John,  which 
in  essentials  was  a  collection  of  sajrings  to  be  compared  with  the  mythical 
''Logia."  In  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  the  authors  of  our  first  and 
third  Goq»els  compiled  their  books  out  of  the  "Logia"  and  an  original 
writing  of  a  more  historical  character,  a  Christian  of  Asia  Minor  (pirea  100- 
185)  prepared  the  Fourth  Qospel  out  of  this  Johannine  collection  of  sayings  by 
means  of  an  independent  and  comprehensive  recasting  of  the  material,  namely, 
by  the  insertion  of  stories  of  miracles,  which  were  drawn  partly  from  narra- 
tions of  the  apostle  John  which  had  been  misunderstood,  and  partly  from 
the  earlier  synoptic  tradition  (ii.  1-18,  vi  1-86,  ix.  8-3,  6-38,  xi.  39-xiL  19). 
The  additions  of  the  editor  are  not  to  be  called  interpolations,  and  one  is  not 
to  be  provoked  with  him  on  account  of  the  awkward  interpretations  and  the 
bold  transpositions.  We  are  rather,  even  to-day,  to  be  grateful  to  him,  that 
by  means  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  recasting  <^  the  material  he  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  critic  to  free  the  alone  trustworthy  witness  of  the  apostle/^ 
John  from  the  deceptive  covering.  y^ 

5.  (P.  334.)    Spitta,  ^kr  Qetdk  u.LU,de»  UnMitUiU.  L  (1893)  a  155-^, 
**  Ober  Unordnungen  im  Text  des  4  Ev.,**  discussing  disarrangements  in  the 

text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  believes  that  such  disarrangements  can  be  proved ; 
(1)  xviiL  18-88,  he  thinks,  should  be  arranged  as  follows :  verses  18,  13, 19- 
88,  84, 14, 15-18,  866,  87,  88.  In  a  measure  this  agrees  with  Ss,  ie.  probably 
Tatian  (Thlb,  1895,  coL  80  f.),  whose  order  is  verses  18, 18,  84, 14-15, 19-83, 
16-18,  85-88,  and  the  motives  for  this  rearrangement  are  in  part  the  same  as  '  • 
those  which  clearly  influenced  the  first  harmonist.    (8)  'According  to  Spitb^      * 
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the  Bection  xiii.-xyii.  was  originally  arranged  as  follows  : — xiii.  1-3 la,  xv.-xyL, 
xiii.  31&-ziv.  31,  xvii.  Moreover,  after  xiii.  31a  a  passage  dealing  with  tbe 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  omitted.  (3)  A  page  has  been 
omitted  between  xii.  52  and  viiL  12  (see  above,  note  3).  (4)  viL  16-24  belongs 
after  v.  47.  Furthermore,  inquiring  how  these  disarrangements  arose,  Spitta 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  book  restored  by  the  removal  of  these  dis- 
arrangements was  itself  the  alteration  of  an  original  work  (S.  184^  185,  202X 
differing  from  its  original,  for  example,  by  the  insertion  of  vi.  51--59  (S.  218 
in  the  essay  on  the  Lord's  Supper).  The  observations  upon  which  this 
hypothesLB  is  based  are  attractive  only  in  the  case  of  chaps.  xiii-xviL  But 
the  explanation  of  the  disarrangements  in  the  text  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
xviii.  12-28  we  are  supposed  to  have  the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  whose  eye 
skipped  from  the  end  of  ver.  13  to  the  end  of  ver.  24,  between  which  in  the 
original  stood  w.  19-23.  Without  noticing  his  mistake,  he  copied  ver.  14 
which  stood  after  ver.  24,  and  what  followed  in  the  original,  namely,  w.  15- 
18.  In  the  midst  of  the  story  of  the  denial  he  discovered  his  mistake  and 
added  the  omitted  verses,  19-24.  In  other  words,  he  consciously  inserted 
them  in  the  story  of  the  denial,  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  able  to  record 
only  by  inserting  ver.  25a  which  he  himself  composed.  This  writer  did  not^ 
therefore,  belong  to  the  famUiar  species  of  Itbrani  oscUarUetf  but  was  an 
extremely  Alfict  and^i^dflfiiaUA  SQijbe.  To  such  a  man  as  this  was  intrusted 
the  production  of  the  archetype  of  all  later  copies  of  the  Gospel,  the  fair  copy 
of  a  book  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  and  no  correction  of  the  text 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  displacement  of  vii.  15-24  waa  due  to  an  equally 
bold  procedure,  only  here  the  disarrangement  was  not  due,  as  in  the  case  of 
xiiL-xvii.,  to  the  wandering  of  a  scribe's  eye  from  one  passage  to  another  on  a 
sheet  before  him,  but  to  the  displacement  of  the  sheet^  which  the  scribe  sub- 
sequently noticed  and  tried  to  conceal.  This  might  readily  happen,  if  it  were 
a  case  of  the  original  construction  of  the  book,  the  transcription  of  the  text 
from  the  schidukB  and  pktgula  of  the  author  to  a  roll,  although  one  is  astonished 
at  the  carelessness  of  a  writer  who  permitted  his  work  to  be  thus  misbom. 
But,  according  to  Spitta,  the  scribe  to  whom  the  Church  owes  the  Fourth 
Gospel  had  bciore  him  a  book  which  from  a  literary  point  of  view  was  already 
complete,  this  work  being  in  its  turn  the  working  over  of  an  earlier  original. 
Even  Spitta  is  not  able  to  assume  that  the  copy  which  the  scribe  used  had 
/accidently  fallen  apart  (S.  182  f.).  Neither  has  he  succeeded  in  showing  that 
.  published  books  were  circulated  in  separate  sheets  not  yet  fastened  toother 
:  in  a  roll,  which  were  intrusted  to  scribes  for  copying.  Ulpian  (1%.  xxxiL  52. 5) 
'  certainly  means  by  Ubri  nondum  eonglulvnati  vd  emendatiy  books  in  the  process 
of  being  made,  %,$.  manuscripts  more  or  less  complete,  which,  however,  must 
first  be  fastened  together,  and  have  errors  of  the  copyist  corrected,  before  they 
could  be  published.  In  such  an  instance  it  is  necessary  to  make  peculiar 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  emendator  (l^pScnifs)  and  on  the  part  of  the 
author  himself  the  basis  of  the  entire  literary  history  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and 
in  the  other  very  improbable  case,  assumed  by  Spitta,  we  are  met  by  the  strange 
circumstance  that  all  correct  copies  of  the  book  have  disappeared,  and  that  cJl 
the  copies  used  in  the  church  were  based  upon  a  copy  as  carelessly  and  as 
boldly  constructed  as  his  assumption  calls  for.  A  commentary  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  set  forth  the  internal  reasons  for  this  and  similar  hypoth< 
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6.  (P.  335.)  Bengel  in  his  Onomon  on  (trriv  in  v.  2  aays :  Scripnt  Joawnes 
a/nU  vastationem  wrbis.  This  is  the  position  taken  earlier  by  Lampe  and 
recently  by  Wnttig,  S.  28.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  by  no  means  justified 
in  concluding  from  the  brief  description  in  Jos.  BeU,  vii.  1. 1  that  no  build- 
ing remained  standing  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  conclude  from  John  xL  18  that  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  had 
disappeared  when  John  wrote,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
information  is  not,  like  iy.  6,  xviii.  1,  zix.  41,  a  part  of  the  narratiye, 
introduced  in  the  past  tense  after  the  fashion  of  popular  story-telling,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  existence  of  Jacob's  well  and  of  the  two  gardens 
near  Jerusalem ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  paranthetical  remark  of  the 
author,  intended  to  make  xi.  19,  31,  45  f.,  xii.  9-11  clear  to  the  readers.  In 
the  third  place,  as  a  general  rule  such  conclusions  are  not  to  be  drawn  from 
remarks  of  this  kind  (vol.  u.  340,  n.  13  on  Heb.).  Josephus  {Bell.  v.  1-4) 
regularly  uses  the  imperfect  with  reference  to  bnUdings  and  even  localities 
not  affected  at  all  or  not  essentially  changed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(e.g.  the  towers  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne,  which  Josephus  himself 
tells  us,  BeU,  vii  1. 1,  remained  undamaged,  rtrpayavos  ^v,  etc.),  the  imperfect 
tense  is  used  in  the  entire  account  {rplros  Ijv  Xd^Kw,  ir€pulxovTo,  cieoXccro  [not 
only  inro  ^afiidov  but  also  irp^  ^f^^i  iicdKxntftMVy  mkoXovv).  But  he  uses  also 
tv  Kokowruf  *0<f>\as  (Niese,  S  145),  ^  jcaXrtroi  Bc^c^a  (§  149),  and  again  cVX^^ 
dc  9wix»plms  BeCfBa,  Gebhardt  {Die  A  hfasmngsseU  dee  Joev,  1906),  who  is  of  the 
opinion  that  John  i.-xx.  were  written  in  Ephesus  about  65,  and  chap.  xxi.  about 
67,  uses  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned  (S.  21, 32  f.) 
as  proof  for  so  early  a  date.  As  if  Matt  and  Luke  give  *'  detailed  deeeriptione  " 
of  this  events  and  as  if  the  destruction  of  the  temple  were  not  just  as  surely  jpro- 
pketM  in  John  ii.  19  as  in  the  Synoptics  (see  above,  p.  156).  With  reference 
to  the  unsupported  assumptions  of  Delff  and  Cassell,  see  above,  pp.  228,  230. 

7.  (P.  335.)  A  review  of  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  to  be  found  in  Luthardt  {D&r  jch.  Ureprung  dee  4  Ev,  1874,  S. 
6-34).  A  more  detailed  review,  complete  to  1890,  is  to  be  found  in  Watkins' 
Modem  Oriticiem  in  ite  relatum  to  the  Fowik  Gospel^  Baimpton  Ledwree^  1890, 
especially  pp.  187-413.  Sandat,  The  Oriticiem  of  the  Fourth  Ooepel,  1905 
(Lectures  d^vered  in  the  autumn  of  1904  in  New  York).  Among  the  latest 
opponents  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Erktenb^hl,  JDae  Ev.  der  Wahrheitf  i.  ii.  1900, 1905,  who  has  used 
about  1600  pages  to  prove  the  statement  that  the  Fourth  Gk)spel  is  nothing 
other  than  the  evangeUum  verUatie  of  the  Yalentinians  (Iren.  iii.  11.  9), 
and  that  its  author  is  Menander,  the  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  in  Antioch 
(Just.  Apol.  i.  26) ;  also  Grill,  Unterewh.  uber  die  Entitehung  dee  4  Ev. ; 
1  Teil,  1902,  who^  to  be  sure,  has  not  gotten  beyond  an  ^  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
logue on  the  basis  of  a  history  of  ideas,"  but  thinks  (S.  384)  that  he  has  already 
made  clear  to  his  readers  tiiat  Baur's  date  for  the  Gospel  appears  to  him 
hardly  lete  tenable  than  that  of  Hamack.  Finally,  Wrbdk,  CharaMer  und 
TendenM  dee  Johannee  ev.  1903.  J.  Drummond,  An  In^iry  into  the 
and  Authorehip  of  the  Fourth  Ooepel ;  and  Sanday,  in  the  abovejaefCHoned 
lectures,  1905,  calmly  give  apologies  for  the  genuineness  otfin^ijoepel,  which 
weigh  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 

8.  (P.  336b)    Baub'b  remarks  in  Krit.  Vnlir$.  S.  32(6,  that  even  if  the  apostle 
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John  ware  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gkwpel,  '*  We  should  still  have  to  aasume 
that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  a  purely  historical  Goepel," 
has  little  weighty  since  Baur  was  of  the  oonviction  that  John  did  not  write 
the  €k)speL  Moreover,  none  of  the  four  Qospels  claims  to  be  "  purely  his- 
torical'' They  are  all  writings  containing  historical  material  having  a 
religious  or  didactic  purpose.  Lagards,  VerhdltmB  dsi  dtuUiknk  8taaU  wu 
Th$oL^  KMu  u.  lUL  1873^  8.  31),  declares  himself  convinced  that  the  author 
of  all  the  Johannine  writings  in  the  N.T.  *'can  be  none  other  than  the 
apostle  John,"  and  describes  this  apostle  and  Peter  as  the  only  impcNrtant 
disciples  of  Jesus  (S.  30) ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  holds  (S.  28-30)  the  state- 
ment that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  to  be  unhistorical  and  without  meaning, 
declaring  John,  who  by  his  Qospel  desired  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement)  guilty  of  "gross  exaggerations"  (S.  31).  Wittighxn,  who 
in  his  first  work  (JDer  gwh.  CharakUt  d»  Ev.  Jo.  1869)  is  far  from  accepting  the 
contents  of  the  Qospel  as  historically  true,  neverthelesB  admits  that  the  book 
was  written  between  70  and  80  a-d.  by  the  apostle  John.  Later,  however,  he 
gave  up  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel  (Leben  Juu^  1876,  S.  viiiX 

9.  (P.  338.)  Accurate  details  are  given  in  L  36-39  (above,  p.  286,  n.  8) ; 
i.  44  (where  mention  is  made  of  the  home,  not  of  Peter  and  Andrew  and 
Nathanael,  but  only  of  Philip,  which  may  serve  incidentally  to  show  how 
the  gospel  reached  Philip  from  Jesus,  since  subsequently  Bethsaida  is  de- 
clared to  be  also  the  home  of  Peter  and  Andrew.  In  ziL  21,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  remark,  but  it  is  probably  intended  to 
distinguish  this  Philip  from  the  evangelist  Philip  of  Hierapolis,  who  was 
known  to  the  readers^  ii*  6  (numbers,  which  do  not  submit  of  any  symbolical 
interpietationX  ii.  15  f.,  20,  iii.  23»  iv.  18^  28  (the  leaving  behind  of  the 
water-pot),  iv.  30  (the  picturesque  imp.  ifpxovTo^  which  prepares  the  way  for 
the  parable  in  iv.  35),  iv.  52  (where  the  mention  of  the  hour  as  in  ver.  63 
would  have  been  suffidentX  v.  2,  vL  3-12  (above,  p.  286,  n.  5),  yL  19,  23, 
vL  71  (cf .  ziL  4,  ziii.  2,  26,  ziv.  22,  the  name  of  the  father  of  Judas  and  ex- 
planation of  Iscariot,  see  n.  11),  viii  48,  67,  xL  30, 44,  xii  1«8  (above,  p.  286  f., 
n.  6),  xviii.  1, 10  (cf.  ver.  26),  xix.  39. 

la  (P.  339.)  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  Jewish 
parties,  Wellhausen  (PharitUer  uf%d  SaddMcHer,  1874,  S.  124)  says  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel:  ''The  writer  cannot  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  pre-Tal- 
mudic  Judaism,"  and  rightly  emphasises  the  fact,  that  John's  ccmibination 
"high  priests  and  Pharisees"  (elsewhere  only  in  Matt.  xxL  45,  xxviL  62^ 
while  technically  incorrect,  really  describes  the  facts,  and  quite  agrees  with 
the  views  and  representation  of  Josephus  (S.  42,  cf.  3.  8,  30).  For  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Pharisees,  L  24,  and  the  embassy  of  "Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem," «.«.  of  the  Sanhedrin  (L  19,  cf.  iii.  88,  v.  33^  see  above,  p.  284.  The 
representatives  of  the  Sanhedrin  performed  their  duty  without  taking  any 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  i.  22.  The  Pharisees  inquire  as  to  the  basis  and 
justification  of  the  Baptist's  work,  L  25.  They  hate  Jesus  because  in  their 
judgment  He  is  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  a  sinner,  ix.  16^  24.  Back  of  His 
miracles,  which  they  carefully  examine  (ix.  16-34)  and  do  not  deny  (xi.  47), 
they  suspect  some  ungodly  magic  They  speak  of  political  dangers  (xi.  48) 
only  in  order  to  win  the  alliance  of  the  Sadducees,  who  are  indifferent  re- 
ligiously.   Especially  noteworthy  is  vii.  49,  where  6  o^Xor  ktK  reproduces 
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exactly  the  Jewiah  p^n  09 ;  d  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol  §  11 ;  Schiirer,  ii.  387,  400 
(Eng.  trans,  n.  ii.  8.  22). 

11.  (P.  340.)  The  present  writer  must  reserve  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  geographical  statements  for  his  Commentary.  Furrer,  ZfNTWj 
1902,  8.  267-266,  has  given  a  brief  snrvey.  In  respect  of  John  vi  1,  where 
Fnrrer,  S.  261,  would  cross  out  either  r^r  TifitpMw  or  rijs  roXiXofar,  see 
above,  p.  383.  In  addition  the  following  is  repeated  from  the  second  edition 
of  this  work :  Heradeon  as  early  as  160  a.d.  read  BifSavia  in  i.  28,  and  this 
is  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Origen's  time,  and  also  of  our  earlier 
MSS.  But  exception  was  taken  to  the  reading  by  several  writers  before 
Origen,  and  especially  by  Origen  himself,  because  tiiere  is  no  place  of  this  < 

name  on  the  Jordan.    They  read  instead  Bi^^ajSopo,  because  the  traditional  ^ 

place  where  John  baptized  was  said  to  have  this  name  (Orig.  tom.  vi.  40  in  Jo. ;  ^  r^ 
Eu$.  and  Hut.  De  8%tu  et  NanUn,  Loe,  Hebr.^  ed.  Klostermann  {QriechMchir 
Ckridlichs  SchnfUMtr  d&r  enten  drH  Jah/d^tmderU)y  p.  68. 18,  also  Sc  Ss,  but 
not  Sh).  Too  much  dependence  is  not  to  be  placed  upon  local  traditions  of  this 
sort>  as,  6.^.,  the  traditions  concerning  JBnon  and  Salim  in  John  iii.  23 ;  perhaps 
Bethany  could  not  be  located  because  it  was  looked  for  in  the  wrong  place. 
It  need  not  necessarily  have  been  situated  directly  on  the  Jordan,  although, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  John  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Possibly  it  is  iden- 
tical with  Betonim,  Jos.  yiii.  26  (Eus.  op.  eU.  (ed.  Klostermann)  48. 11,  Borvia 
^  K(u  Ilorfftir,  vipav  rov  *lopddp€fu  .  •  .  koH  c/crM  vvw  Sfuntts  iv  rois  r&n'oif  xRVt*^" 
riCf^  Jerome  (ed.  Klostermann),  103. 14,  BoHimM^  iraiM  Jordanem  cMUu  .  .  . 
qwB  wque  hodU  similUer  ad^peOaJtwr).  The  form  of  the  name  seems  to  have  gone 
through  all  sorts  of  changes.  Furrer,  S.  267,  has  also  come  to  this  conclusion, 
which  he  thinks  he  was  the  first  to  diseover.  2vx<S/>,  John  i v.  4,  is  not  a  copyist's 
mistake  for  Sv^^/ea  or  JlKifM  (dsi^,  so  Ss  in  this  place) ;  this  would  have  been 
rendered  by  John  as  by  Josephus  (BeiL  iv.  8. 1),  Neapolis  or  Marbatha.  Nor 
is  the  name  an  intentional  alteration  on  John's  part  (Hengstenberg,  Komm,  S. 
244  f  . = **  Lugenstadt,"  town  of  lies).  The  place  is  "i3io  (so  in  Sh,  which  shows 
acquaintance  with  localities)  half  an  hour  east  of  Sichem  (Shechem)  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Qalilee,  a  place  still  in  existence  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  plainly  distinguished  from  Sichem  (Shechem)  by  the  geographers  (Eus. 
cp.  ciL  160. 1,  and  164. 1) ;  a  distinction  not  essentially  modified  by  Jerome, 
althougl^  in  another  place  Ifit$rpr.  Hibr,  Nom,y  ed.  Lagarde,  66.  20,  and  Quoit, 
Mdfr.  in  Oen.  xlviiL  22,  he  explains  Sychar  as  an  early  scribal  error  in  John  iv.  6. 
CL,  farther,  the  Pilgrim  of  the  year  333,  liin,  HigrosoL^  ed.  Geyer,  p.  20.  7  ; 
8$ehar^  1000  paces  from  Sechim ;  Epiph.  D$  Qemmdif  Dindorf,  iv.  200),  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Talmudic  1310;  cf.  provisionally  Delitzsch,  ZfLT\ 
1866,  S.  240  ff.,  in  later  times  written  by  the  Samaritans  with  the  variant 
forma  lao*,  "nop,  idqp*  The  present  name  is  Asker  or  Askar ;  cf .  Socin- 
Badeker^,  S.  246,  261.  Because  of  his  familiarity  with  language  and 
localitie0y  John  knows  that  the  B3moptie  'IcKopM^  'Icrxopi^r  means  the 
^man  of  Kerioth,**  and  that  this  was  the  home  of  Judas'  father,  Simon, 
whom  John  alone  mentions.  The  reading  dir6  KapvJmnf  is  to  be  recognised 
as  original  either  wherever  it  occurs,  vi  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  26,  xiv.  22,  or  in 
some  one  of  these  passages  whence  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  others. 
Who  could  have  invented  itt  The  place  is  either  Kerioth,  Jos.  xv.  26,  the 
modem  vjBLAriatei^  (ci.  Buhl,  Oeogr.  182)  in  Southern  Judea,  or  Kop4(u  (Jos. 
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Bill.  i.  6.  5 ;  Ant.  xiv.  3..  4,  5.  2)  in  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Jadea, 
the  modem  Kurigut  or  Kariut ;  cf .  Robinson,  Palestine^  iii.  301 ;  Wellhansen, 
PhariiiUry  S.  152.  With  the  latter  location  would  agree  the  tradition  recorded 
by  Eusebius  (on  Isa.  xxviii.  1  (Migne,  xziy.  col.  284),  that  Judas  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

12.  (P.  340.)    If  in  xL  49,  51,  xviii.  13,  John  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
office  of  high  priest  changed  yearly,  and  that  Caiaphas,  who  held  the  office 
from  about  18  to  36  A.D.  officiated  only  during  the  year  of  Jesus'  death,  he 
would  show  gross  ignorance.    But,  (1)  John  does  not  say  that  Caiaphas  was 
**  the  high  priest  of  that  year,"  which  especially  in  this  passage,  xi.  ^,  would 
have  to  be  expressed  by  6  dpx*  r.  iv.  4k,  without  Av  (cf.  MatL  xxvi  57 ; 
John  xviii.  33,  xix.  19,  21).    (2)  Nor  have  the  critics  shown  that  Greeks 
spoke  of  officials,  like  consuls  and  archons,  who  changed  office  yearly  in  the 
familiar  modern  fashion  ("  the  champion  shot  of  last  year,"  "  the  hero  of 
the  day,"  and  the  combinations  with  du  jowr).   The  years  were  named  after  the 
consuls  and  archons,  not  vice  verta,    (3)  One  of  the  most  absurd  rules  ia  the 
one  given,  for  example,  by  A.  Buttmann,  Nil,  Or,  S.  148  [Eng.  trans,  p.  170^ 
that  the  genitive  is  used  to  denote  only  general  determinations  of  time  (wimiff, 
riiUpasy  dwa$  rov  iviaarcv).    Some  examples  to  the  contrary  are  to  be  found 
in  KuhMT'Otrih.  i.  386 ;  Winer,  f  30. 11.    The  present  writer  is  able  to  add 
the  following  twenty  cases :  Qen.  xi.  10 ;  Isa.  xiv.  28,  xx.  1,  xxxvL  1 ;  Jer. 
L  2 ;  Dan.  i.  1,  viL  1  (LXX,  not  Theodotion) ;  1  Mace.  iiL  37,  vi  16,  90, 
vii.  1 ;  Just  Dial,  ciiL   n.  22 ;   Leucius  {Acia  Jo,  p.   222.  5) ;  Artemid. 
Ontvroer,  v.  12  ;  Herodian,  iL  14.  3,  iv.  15.  4,  vi.  9.  2,  vii.  3.  3,  5.  8,  viii.  1.  3 
(cf .  also  Bohde,  Qrieck,  Romany  S.  462,  A.  2).    This  temporal  genitive  does 
not,  like  dates  with  cardinal  numerals  (cirrck  ^fup&v,  Herodian,  iv.  2.  4; 
Clem.  Horn,  iiL  72,  vii.  5)  denote  the  period  of  time  within  which  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  limited,  but  means  merely  that  at  the  time  of  the  event 
recounted,  Caiaphas  was  high  priest,  with  no  implication  as  to  the  termimu 
a  quo  and  terminus  ad  quern  of  his  high  priesthood.    John  uses  rov  cV,  <c, 
instead  of  the  equally  permissible  T6r€  or  cV  ckciV^  rf  Koip^^  etc.,  because  he 
has  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  specific  fimction  performed  by  the  high 
priest  took  place  but  once  a  year  (Heb.  ix.  7).    It  was  necessary  that  the 
man,  upon  whom  devolved  the  official  duty  of  offering  in  that  same  year 
in  his  capacity  as  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  legal  sin-offering 
for  Qod's  people  (Heb.  ii.  17,  v.  3),  should  unconsciously  prophesy  the  propitia- 
tory death  of  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  His  people  and  of  all  children  of  God 
in  the  woi^ld.    Jesus  is  the  true  sin-offering  for  mankind  (1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10), 
just  as  He  is  the  true  Passover  lamb  (John  i.  29).        If  in  John  xix.  13  it 
were  said  that  Pilate  placed  Jesus  on  the  judginent-seat  in  order  to  mock 
Jesus^  or  the  Jews,  or  both,  the  idea  expressed  would  be  historically  impossible. 
In  all  probability  the  Acts  of  Pilate^  which  belong  to  a  veiy  early  date,  so 
understood  or  rather  misconstrued  the  passages  from  which  Just,  in  ApoL 
i.  35  confesses  that  he  derived  this  idea  upon  which  the  Oospel  of  Peter  is 
likewise  certainly  dependent  (cf.  the  present  writer's  article  on  the  (TotpeZ  of 
PeteTy  S.  42-45,  79  f .).    The  tendency  to  represent  Pilate  as  practically  inno- 
cent of  the  execution  of  Jesus,  evidenced  by  the  way  in  which  Justin  and 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  make  the  Jews,  not  Pilate,  the  subject  of  Ko^to-m,  which 
is  taken  transitively,  is  the  governing  idea  in  all  the  stories  associated  with 
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the  name  of  Pilate,  and  is  derived,  therefore,  from  the  Ads  of  Pilate.  But 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  John  xiz.  13  cxa^urcv  is  not  to  be  taken  transi- 
tively but  intransitively,  as  in  Joe.  BeU,  ii.  9.  3,  6  JUkarog  KoOia-as  cVl 
BrffAom  ;  for  (1)  In  John  as  in  the  Synoptics  and  Acts  the  word  is  used  only 
intransitively  and  rcflexively  (36  times  in  the  Synoptics  and  Acts,  often  in 
the  connection,  cVt  Opovov^  pfffurros^  KaOidpas).  (2)  Any  writer  who  wanted 
to  make  his  meaning  clear,  especially  any  one  using  the  style  that  John  does, 
would  necessarily  have  added  avr6v  or  'Ii^o-ovv,  as  in  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of 
Peter^  if  this  were  really  the  object  of  cica^urcv.  (3)  HistoricaUy  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  Pilate  should  have  desecrated  the  judgment-seat  which  symbol- 
ised his  dignity  by  enacting  with  his  own  hands  such  a  farce ;  for,  since  the 
reading  is  not  cicAevcrcv  tcaBia-cuj  iK&Burtv  if  taken  transitively  must  mean, 
like  the  inaOurav  of  Justin  and  the  QotpeL  of  PeUr^  a  forcible  elevation  to 
the  judgment-seat.  (4)  There  is  nothing  in  John's  Gospel  which  necessitates 
our  attributing  to  him  the  bad  taste  of  inventing  such  an  absurdity.  The 
mocking  of  Jesus,  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  trial,  xix.  2-5, 
Pilate  left  to  the  soldiers,  and  merely  utilised  the  result  of  it  to  mock  the 
Jews.  In  this  passage,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  acting  as  the  supreme  judge 
of  the  land.  The  mention  of  the  hour,  the  description  of  the  place,  the 
statement  of  the  outcome  of  the  trial  in  xix.  13-16,  show  that  John  here 
intends  to  describe  the  imposition  of  a  very  seriously  intended  death  sen- 
tence by  the  judge  who  alone  could  impose  such  a  sentence  (xviii.  31,  xix. 
10  f.,  19^22). 

13.  (P.  340.)     Heb.  and  Aram,  words  and  interpreted  names  are  as 
follows :  pa^  L  38,  49,  iii.  2,  vL  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8  (Matt,  and  Mark  7  times  i 
together,  Luke  none)  ;  pafifiavvif  xx.  16  (cf.  Mark  x.  51,  vol.  i  20) ;  Mco-oyW,        .   ^ 
L  41,  iv.  25  (vol.  i.  20  f.);  Ki/t^,  i.  42  (vol.  i.  16)  ;  a^v,  J^y,  i.  51  (only  in 

John,  25  times,  vol.  i.  18)  ;  Bi^^^crdo,  v.  2  (which  is  not  translated,  but  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  (see  vol.  L  28)  ; 
liApvoy  vi  31,  49 ;  SiXtoa/i,  ix.  7  (voL  i  29) ;  e«/ia9)  xL  16,  xx.  24 ;  ^a-avva^ 
xii  13  (vol.  i.  21) ;  TaP^a,  xix.  13  (vol.  i.  29)  ;  ToXyo^o,  xix.  17.  Of.  also 
the  explanation  of  the  name  Iscariot  above,  note  11.  Concerning  trafiParov 
frdo'x<h  B6®  above,  p.  324. 

14.  (P.  340.)    Cf.  SoHLATVfiR,  Die  Sprache  und  Heimat  des  4  Eva/ngeUttm^         ^  /  , 
1902.    In  addition  to  i^sbl'and  Aram,  words  (n.  13)  and  the  form  of  0:T:        ^"^^ — 
citations  (n.  15),  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  origin  of  John  is  to  be  f oaiTd  not  so 

much  in  single  Hebrew  phrases  like  Ik  rmv  ^apurcdnv^^apta'aioi  tip^s  (above, 
p.  284),  and  expc^ssions  like  tpxov  kcH  7df,  L  46,  cf.  39  (=s  nn  wi) ;  Heb.  (nam  ms) ; 
dirijXBov  tU^rit  ^srio-tt,  vi.  66 ;  i^owlav  iraaijf  captcosy  xvii.  2  ;  6  v2^ff  rrjs 
diTttXcMtf,  xvii.  12,  as  in  the  character  of  the  style  as  a  whole,  which  is  in 
need  of  special  investigation.  John  hardly  ever  attempts  a  periodic  sentence, 
and  when  he  does  he  fails,  e.g.  vi.  22-24.  It  is  noteworthy  how  often  kcu  is 
used  in  an  adversative  sense  (i.  10,  iii.  19,  vi.  70,  viii  20,  49,  x.  25,  xvii.  11). 
Its  use  with  the  imperative  or  future  to  express  sequence,  i.  39, 46,  vii.  52,  xiv.  1, 
XV.  7,  is  likewise  to  be  noted  (cf .  ZKom,  MaU.  303,  442).  In  continuing  an 
account  km  is  frequently  replaced  by  d^,  also  by  o^v,  which  is  used  over 
frequently,  and  by  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  alt<^ther,  e.g, 
i.  40,  41,  42  (twice),  43,  45,  466,  47,  48,  49,  50,  frequently  in  conversation  by 
the  unconnected  Xiyti  ovrf  (voL  iL  591,  n.  7  on  Matt).    It  is  as  if  there  were 
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writing  a  Jew,  to  whom  someone  had  aaid :  You  most  not  always  say  **  and." 
The  rhythm  of  the  language,  while  impressing  the  reader  with  a  certain 
solemnity,  shows  on  the  other  hand  a  monotony  due  to  poverty  of  expression. 

15.  (P.  340.)  Cf.  Fbanke,  DoiAT.bei  Jo.  1886,  S.  255-316.  The 
freedom  with  which  John  everywhere  makes  his  citations  {eg.  iL  17,  Kara- 
^ycrtfi  instead  of  fcorc^yc,  xii.  15,  fi^  if>o^^  variations  which  suit  the 
situation)  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  passages  to  the 
original  text  and  to  the  LXX.  In  i.  23,  cited  from  Isa.  xl.  3,  cv^vore  corre- 
sponds to  wvBtlas  n-oMirc  (LXX  and  Syn.)  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse  not 
quoted  by  John,  but  is  an  exact  translation  of  nr«  independent  of  the  T>YY, 

V  If  i.  29  were  based  upon  Isa.  liii.  4,  which  is  very  questionable,  alptiw  would 

(i  be  a  new  translation  of  vthi,    I'he  citation  in  vL  45  from  Isa.  liv.  13  could  be 

^        changed  into  an  independent  sentence  very  easily  if  taken  from  the  original 
V    ~  text,  but  with  difficulty  if  taken  from  the  LXX.    The  abridged  citation  in 

xiL  15  from  Zech.  ix.  9  does  not  contain  a  word  which  shows  its  dependence 
upon  the  LXX ;  on  the  other  hand,  ir«Xoy  tivau  is  a  translation  from  the 
Heb.,  independent  both  of  Matt.  xxi.  5  (cf.,  however,  Matt.  xxi.  2)  and  of  the 
LXX.  The  citation  in  xiii.  18  from  Ps.  xli.  10  shows  no  resemblance  to  the 
LXX,  and  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  Heb.,  especially  if  we  read  /uu>v  with 
BCL,  not  /Mr'  c/mO  with,^  )J^D ;  cf.  MaU.  xxvi.  23 ;  Mark  xiv.  20.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  citation  in  xix.  37  from  Zech.  xiL  10,  where  the  LXX  has 
iviffKi^vrai  trpos  fu  av&  hv  Kttrmpxoo'avTo  (the  LXX  MSS.,  e.^.  Oryptoferr. 
rescr.,  and  others  in  Field,  Hexapla,  ii.  1026,  which  have  also  th  tp  i^KipTrja-av^ 
some  of  them  before,  others  after  avS^  hv  kot.,  are,  of  course,  interpolated  froi^ 
John  xix.  37).  Only  in  the  later  Greek  versions,  all  of  which  seem  to  hive 
retained  ciri^X^^vrm  vp6s  ftc  (this  is  proved  in  the  case  of  TheodotiimX  ia 
the  text  corrected  :  Aquila,  crvv  f  cfcKcirn/cray ;  Theod.  cir  bv  t$€K, ;  Symm. 
tfLvpofrBMv  €fr€(€K€vTffa-a»,  Cf.  also  Bev.  L  7,  ocrtvrr  avrbv  i^tKivrtfa-ap ; 
Bam.  viL  9,  S^oprai  avr6p  .  .  .  KaraKtprrfaravmf ;  Just.  Dial.  xxxiL  wiriypi^ 
o-taBi  tls  tp  €$€K€PTrfam'€,  In  view  of  these  examples,  the  supposition  that 
in  the  Gospel  and  Bev.  J^n  is  dependent  upon  some  unknown  Greek 
version,  in  which  was  found  the  characteristic  forms  t^prtu  (only  in  John 
and  Bam.)  and  etr  hp  ^fciccvn/o-av  (Just.,  Theod.,  only  partially  in  Aqu.X 
only  serves  to  prove  that  there  are  some  who  refuse  to  recognise  what  is  per- 
fectly evident,  namely,  that  John  is  citing  Zech.  xii.  10  in  the  Gospel  and 
Bev.  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  original  text^  and  that  jBamo^  and 
Justin  are  dependent  upon  John. 

16.  (P.  342.)  Once,  in  xviii.  86,  Jesus  speaks  to  the  Bomans  of  the  Jews, 
who  have  cast  Him  out  (cf.  Acts  xxv.  10,  xxvi.  2,  4),  which  is  leas  strange 
than  the  remark  in  xviii.  20,  where  before  the  high  priest  Jesus  says  "all 
Jews,''  instead  of  "  our  entire  people.'*  Tet  the  present  writer  is  not  disposed 
to  consider  this  impossible  historically,  after  Jesus  has  been  called  a  Samaritan 
(viii.  48),  charged  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Gentiles  (vii.  35),  and 
arrested  with  the  help  of  the  heathen  cohort  (xviiL  12).  In  Acts  xxL  21 
Luke  represents  the  presbyters  of  Jerusalem  as  speaking  in  the  same  way  to 
the  Jew  Paul. 

17.  (P.  344.)  Matt.  xL  25-30=:  Luke  x.  21  f. ;  Matt.  xii.  12  (Mark  iiL  4 ; 
Luke  vi  9  (cf .  John  x.  32,  tfpya  icaXa) ;  Matt.  xv.  13,  xvii.  26  (John  viiL  35  f .), 
xviii.  3  (John  iii,  3-5),  xviii.  7  (rf  ic«r/«pX  xviiL  14  (John  vi.  38  f.),  xix.  11 
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xxvi.  d8  f.  (Mark  xiv.  34  ff. ;  cf .  John  xii.  27,  v.  30,  vi.  38^  zzviii.  18  (John 
▼.  27,  zvii.  2),  have  a  Johannine  soxind. 

18.  (P.  345.)  In  opposition  to  the  view  that  John  somotimes  permits  a 
speech  of  Jesos  to  shade  off  into  theological  exgatiaticms  of  his  own,  instances 
to  the  contrary  may  be  cited.  John  iii.  ld-21  is  a  fitting  conclusion  of 
the  address  to  Nicodemus,  who  was  stlLl  afraid  of  the  light  (iii.  2,  xix.  39, 
pvKT^s).  In  John  v.  42  the  relation  is  manifest  between  the  place  (Bethesda) 
and  the  character  of  action  which  suggested  the  discourse  (voL  L  28,  n.  16). 
There  is  no  discourse  where  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  source  of  John's 
information.  If  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  Nicodemus,  which 
John  describes,  terminated,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  in  his  reception  into  the 
membership  of  the  Church,  John  could  have  learned  from  him  what  he 
recalls  in  iii.  1-21,  vii.  45-62,  xi.  47-60.  The  contents  of  iv.  7-26  were 
probably  repeated  more  than  once  by  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  John  had 
abundant  opportunity  both  at  the  time  (iv.  40)  and  later  (Acts  yiii.  26)  to 
hear  her  tell  it  on  the  spot. 


§  70.  THE  FIKST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

Both  of  the  smaller  writings  which  have  come  down 
to  ns  under  the  name  of  John  bear  the  stamp  of  genuine 
Epistles,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author  calls  himself 
simply  "the  Elder";  but  the  larger  writing,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  1  John,  lacks  almost  all  the 
elements  that  constitute  that  form  of  composition.  Not 
only  is  the  greeting  wanting,  as  in  Hebrews,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  letter,  and  notably  at  the  close,  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  that  otherwise  marks  Hebrews  as  an  Epistle. 
In  this  respect  it  is  comparable  rather  to  James,  which, 
however,  is  introduced  as  an  Epistle  by  its  opening 
greeting.  That  1  John  has  not  lost  its  epistolary  form 
by  accident  or  design,  is  proved  by  the  opening  words 
(L  1-4);  as  is  the  case  in  Hebrews  in  so  fiEtr  as  its 
beginning  might  give  occasion  for  a  similar  suspicion. 
Even  after  a  greeting  supposedly  lost,  an  Epistle  could 
not  begin  with  such  phrases  as  1  John  presents  to  us 
(voL  ii  312£).  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  repre- 
sent a  speech  put  into  writing  before  or  after  delivery ; 
for  the  author  indicates  everywhere  throughout  the  docu- 
ment (L  4,  and  twelve  times  from  il   1  onwards)  that 
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writing  is  the  form  of  the  communication  he  is  making. 
Only  once  does  he  allow  a  Xiyw  (v.  16)  to  intrude  in  place 
of  ypcuf>cii — ^a  change  which  Paul  often  makes.  1  John  is 
then,  like  James, — except  that  it  lacks  the  form  of  a 
pastoral  Epistle  which  is  peculiar  to  the  latter, — a  written 
address  to  a  circle  of  Christians,  all,  or  the  majority  of 
whom,  live  at  a  distance  from  the  author.  Furthermore, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  wanting  in  this  Epistle,  just  as  in 
James,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  latter 
Epistle,  all  regard  for  special,  personal,  or  locally  con- 
ditioned relations  between  the  author  and  the  readers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  somewhat  large  circle  of 
congregations — ^as,  cg.^  the  Christians  of  a  district  or  of  a 
province — ^are  here  addressed.  The  warning  against  idols, 
V.  21,  which,  as  the  last  word  of  the  writing,  leaves  all 
the  deeper  impression,  indicates  that  these  Churches  have 
grown  up  on  heathen  soil.  If  we  may  trust  the  tradition 
and  the  first  impression  made  by  the  comparison  of 
1  John  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  both  writings  have  the  apostle  John  for 
their  author,  we  may  assert  even  upon  this  basis  that  the 
author  in  this  address  has  to  do  with  the  Churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  The  author  who  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  himself  personally  to  the  readers — ^for 
i.  1-4,  in  which  he  does  not  speak  of  himself  alone,  is  not 
a  substitute  for  the  introduction — ^possesses  the  authority 
of  a  father  among  them.  Although  he  uses  the  name  of 
"brother"  often  enough,  he  employs  it  only  once  in 
addressing  the  readers  (iii  13).  On  the  contrary,  he 
addresses  them  seven  times  as  reicifCa^  and  twice  as  iraiZU^ 
with  which  a/yaTTfrroi,  occurring  six  times,  is  almost  equiva- 
lent, because  of  the  frequent  combining  of  cuYamrri^  with 
vm  or  TCicvov  (n.  1).  Despite  the  differentiation  between 
old  and  young  in  their  company,  which  occurs  twice,  he 
admonishes  them  all  as  a  father  would  his  children.  Such 
language  befits  only  an  old  man.     This  seems  so  much  the 
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more  certain  when  one  notices  that  this  fatherly  relation 
is  not  such  as  would  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  writer 
was  the  missionary  who  had  instituted  their  religion  among 
them  (cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  14-17 ;  1  Tim.  i.  2,  18 ;  2  Tim.  iL  1 ; 
1  Pet.  V.  13).  He  declares  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
that  he  has  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  doctrine  or  ex- 
hortation to  oflfer  them,  but  only  that  which  they  have 
heard  and  adopted  from  the  very  beginning  (ii.  7,  18, 
20  £,  24,  27,  iil  11).  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there, 
however,  any  hint  that  the  author  had  taken  a  personal 
part  in  this  original  evangelisation  and  fundamental  in- 
struction of  the  readers;  cf.  per  contra  2  Pet.  i.  16; 
1  Cor.  XV.  1;  Gal.  i.  8f.  If,  therefore,  despite  this,  he 
adopts  toward  the  readers  the  attitude  of  paternal 
authority,  he  must  have  been  active  in  these  com- 
munities for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  as  a  teacher 
and  a  leader,  though  they  had  been  founded  by  another. 

But  this  is  not  true  of  him  alone.  Since  he  per- 
sistently uses  ''I"  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
author  of  this  writing,  it  is  clear  that  the  "  we " — ^where 
it  is  not  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  Christians — (i.  6-10, 
iii.  If.,  14-16),  comprehends,  besides  the  author,  a  number 
of  persons  who,  in  distinction  from  the  readers,  share  in 
some  way  the  author's  position  (i.  1-5,  iv.  6,  14,  16). 
What  they  possess  in  common  is,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that 
they  have  heard  with  their  ears,  seen  with  their  eyes,  and 
touched  with  their  hands,  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by  Him  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  world — the  life  which  had  existed 
from  eternity,  but  which  had  been  revealed  in  this 
historical  personage — ^the  personal  Word  of  life  (above, 
p.  329,  n.  6)  in  all  its  manifestations  (L  1,  3,  5,  iv.  14). 
In  words  which  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  John  i.  1, 
14-16,  vi.  68  £,  the  author  reckons  himself  as  one  of  the 
personal  disciples  of  Jesus.  But  with  this  experience  is 
given  the  commission  to  preach  and  bear  witness  regard- 
ing what  he  has  seen,  heard,  and  experienced,  to  those 
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who  have  not  enjoyed  snch  an  advantage  (I  2,  iv.  6,  14 ; 
cf.  John  XV.  27).  Even  if  this  preaching  (i.  2f.,  5)  is 
spoken  of  as  directed  toward  the  readers,  the  absence  of 
an  vfiiv  in  iv.  14  reminds  us  of  the  evident  fact  that  the 
mission  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  testify  to  ethers  of  the 
revelation  of  the  eternal  life  in  Jesus,  which  they  had 
experienced,  was  not  limited  to  the  circle  of  readers  of 
1  John.  More  than  this,  it  is  very  emphatically  stated 
in  i.  3  that  John  and  those  whom  he  includes  with  him- 
self, announce  to  the  readers  {koX  i/uv)  also^  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  (n.  2).  In  other  words,  what  they 
here  proclaim  they  announce  or  have  announced  to  others. 
The  purpose  of  the  proclamation  is  that  the  hearers  may 
be  in  fellowship  with  the  preachers,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  purpose,  as  regards  the 
readers,  is  expressed  by  the  words  tva  koI  vfjm^  Koivwiap 
#X»7T€  fieff  fiiu&v^  it  is  thereby  stated  that  John  and  the 
other  disciples — ^with  whom  he  here  includes  himself — 
have  at  some  former  time  preached  to  others,  outside  their 
circle,  and  with  the  same  purpose  and  success,  what  they 
have  experienced  in  their  intercourse  with  Jesus. 

John  speaks,  then,  in  the  name  of  several  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  who  formerly  in  other  places  and  in  other 
communities  pursued  their  calling  as  witnesses,  and  who 
are  now  carrying  it  on  among  those  congregations  to  which 
1  John  is  directed.  If  we  turn  to  history  we  shall  find 
that,  from  about  the  year  68,  besides  John  several  other 
disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  formally  been  at  work  in 
Palestine,  had  settled  in  the  province  of  Asia.  We  can 
name  with  certainty  Aristion  and  Philip ;  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  support  for  the  assumption  that  still  other  members 
of  the  apostolic  circle — ^whether  understood  in  the  narrower 
or  wider  sense — ^lived  there  for  a  more  or  less  extended 
time  (n.  3).  Of  himself  and  of  these  companions  of  his, 
John  says,  "  And  these  things  (which  we  have  announced 
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and  still  announce  to  you  as  well  as  to  others)  we  write, 
that  our  joy  may  be  made  full."  It  should  be  self-evident 
that  this  does  not  refer  solely  to  the  letter  he  is  writing  or 
solely  to  the  Grospel  he  had  written.  That  it  does  not 
refer  to  the-  letter  is  evident:  (1)  Because  John,  as  has 
been  remarked,  always  speaks  of  himself  as  the  author  of 
this  letter,  in  the  singular  only.  The  other  disciples,  who 
likewise  live  and  preach  in  Asia,  have  not  the  smallest 
share  in  this  letter.  It  is  the  address  of  John  the 
individual,  who  assumes  toward  this  circle  of  readers  the 
entirely  unique  position  of  a  father.  Whether  it  is  his 
age,  or  apostolic  dignity,  or  both  which  raises  him  above 
the  other  disciples  in  Asia,  we  cannot  gather  from  the 
letter;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  probably  did  not 
share  his  peculiar  position  in  the  circle  of  readers  with 
the  companions  mentioned  in  i.  1-5,  iv.  6,  14,  16.  (2) 
In  ver.  4,  according  to  the  genuine  text  (n.  2),  no  reference 
is  made  to  any  connection  existing  between  this  literary 
work  and  the  present  readers — a  reference  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  wanting  at  the  place  where  the  author  j ' 
would  first  have  cejled  attentionjtp  his  authorship  of  the  K^ 
letter.  Ver.  4  does  not  refer  to  the  satisfying  of  some 
need  of  the  readers  (cf  per  contra  ii.  1,  v.  13),  but  to  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  which  it  aflFords  the  eye-witnesses  to 
set  forth  in  writing  what  they  have  heralded  by  word  of 
mouth.  Similarly  the  reference  in  ver.  4  cannot  be  to  the 
Gospel.  This  would  not  agree  with  the  tense  nor  with 
the  plural  number  of  ^pd^otiev  (cf.  per  contra^  John  xix. 
35,  xxi.  24,  above,  p.  239).  It  is  rather  a  statement 
without  reference  to  time,  embracing  all  of  the  literary 
work  of  the  eye-witnesses,  both  past  and  future.  This 
general  statement  refers,  therefore,  quite  naturally  to  the 
writing  in  which  it  occurs,  as  well  as  to  others.  With 
these  words  the  apostle  expresses  the  joy  with  which  he 
now  resorts  to  writing  as  a  means  of  conveying  to  the 
readers  his  testimony  to  the  "  Word  of  Life  " — his  message 
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to  them  upon  many  former  occasions  having  been  deliveied 
orally.  It  affords  him  pleasure  to  employ  writing  also  as 
a  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  Whether  he  has 
employed  it  often  before,  either  in  letters  to  his  present 
readers  (n.  4)  or  to  others,  or  in  the  composition  of  a 
Gospel,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  this  passage,  since  it 
does  not  refer  to  the  writings  of  John  alone. 

If  he  had  at  that  time  written  the  Gospel, — ^which  is 
more  likely  than  1  John  to  have  been  the  writing  referred 
to  by  the  object  {raxna)  of  ^pd^of, — or  if  he  was  then  busy 
with  its  composition,  or  even  with  the  project  of  its  com- 
position, he  must  have  had  this  also  in  mind ;  we  do  not 
know.  But  as  far  as  the  others  are  concerned,  who  like 
him  not  only  testify,  but  also  write,  ver.  4,  which  does  not 
speak  of  any  connection  between  the  ypa^iv  and  the  pre- 
sent readers,  therefore  does  not  compel  us  to  think  of  the 
other  writers  as  just  these  disciples  in  Asia.  Further,  the 
lack  of  any  element  of  time  in  ypd<l>ofi€v  gives  us  no  occasion 
to  think  solely  of  recent  writings  or  of  writings  which  are 
about  to  be  made.  From  the  literature  which  has  come 
down  to  us  we  must  exclude  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  who  was 
not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of  James,  which 
contains  nothing  of  the  object  of  ypd<l>€iv,  (as  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  ravra  of  ver.  4.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  Peter,  the  witness  to  the  Passion  and 
exaltation  of  Jesus  (1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  16-18),  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  recognised  it  as  his  duty  to  supplement 
his  oral  testimony  by  writings  of  various  kinds,  and  so  to 
give  his  teaching  permanent  form.  One  of  these  letters 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  do  not  know  whether  any 
further  literary  purpose  which  he  may  have  had  was  ever 
realised  (voL  ii.  200  f.).  We  learn  of  this  same  desire  on 
the  part  of  Jude,  who  wrote  his  Epistle  after  the  year  70 
(vol.  ii.  241  f).  Moreover,  before  this  year  the  Apostle 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  had  written 
their  Gospels,  and  at  the  time  John  was  living  in  Ephesus 
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both  books  were  known  in  the  Churches  of  the  province  of 
Asia.  The  close  relation  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  Peter,  which 
John  discussed  with  his  disciples,  justifies  our  considering 
this  Gospel  also  as  part  of  the  literature  referred  to,  al- 
though Mark  himself  had  been  only  in  a  very  limited 
sense  an  eye-witness.  Briefly,  it  is  the  Christian  litera- 
ture which  since  the  sixties  had  been  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  which  had  not  yet  reached  completion,  written 
directly  and  indirectly  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel 
story,  which  John  infeludes  with  his  own  written  testimony. 
By  this  address  John  wishes  to  strengthen  the  readers  as  a 
whole  in  that  Christianity  which  has  been  brought  to  them 
not  by  him,  but  by  others  before  him.  He  wishes  to 
write,  not  that  they  may  believe,  nor  that  their  present 
belief  may  be  strengthened  (c£  John  xix.  35,  xx.  31),  but 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  posses- 
sion of  eternal  life,  which  they  have  as  believers  on  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God  (v.  13,  c£  1  Pet.  v.  12).  They 
have  received  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (u.  12,  20,  27) ;  they  have  known  the  Son  of 
God  who  is  from  the  beginning ;  and  through  the  feiith  in 
Him  which  is  common  to  all  Christians,  they  have  over- 
come the  World  and  the  Evil  One  in  whose  power  the 
present  transitory  world  is  held  (ii  12-14,  v.  4f.,  18f.). 
From  the  very  beginning  they  have  heard  the  whole 
truth,  which  alone  is  the  important  thing  for  them  to  hold 
fiswt  (ii.  7,  24,  27,  iiL  11).  Moreover,  as  to  the  prediction 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  they  need  only  to  be  reminded  of 
what  they  have  formerly  heard  (ii  18);  they  all  possess 
truth  not  recently  received  through  the  anointing  (ii.  20  £, 
27),  but  truth  which  they  have  always  possessed  (ii.  7,  cr^ere 
not  ^€T«),  i-e.  before  John  became  connected  with  them. 
But  the  old  truth  must  again  and  continually  be  preached, 
and  taken  to  heart,  and  its  consequences  followed  out ;  and 
this  is  to  be  done  in  two  ways  :  as  regards  morality^  and 
as  regards  appreciation  of  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Grod. 
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A  superficial  survey  gives  one  the  impression  that  L  5~iL 
17  inclines  toward  the  former,  that  ii  18-iv.  6  leans  at 
least  predominantly  toward  the  latter,  and  that  iv.  7-v.  12 
or  to  V.  21  unites  both  lines  of  thought.  But  the  division 
cannot  be  strictly  carried  out.  Even  in  the  first  two 
divisions  the  ethical  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
religious.  The  demands  for  purity  of  life  in  God's  light, 
which  includes  the  confession  of  sin  (i.  5-10);  for  the 
observance  of  the  conmiands  of  Jesus  in  emulating  His 
holy  life  (ii.  4-6,  cf.  iii.  3),  especially  for  brotherly  love 
(ii.  7-11,  iii.  11-18),  as  well  as  for  the  forsaking  of  the 
love  of  the  world  (ii.  15-17), — are  everywhere  derived  from 
the  highest  truths  of  faith  and  religious  experience.  The 
one  and  only  will  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of  which  brings 
to  man  eternal  life,  embraces  both :  belief  in  the  Son  of 
God,  and  brotherly  love  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
command  of  Jesus  (iii.  23,  cf.  ii.  7  f.,  17).  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  recognised  that  the  ethical  admonitions  are 
occasioned  in  a  different  way  from  the  Christological  state- 
ments. In  the  first  section  i.  5-iL  17,  in  which  the 
purpose  assigned  for  the  discussion  is  the  very  simple  one, 
that  the  readers  may  not  sin  (ii.  1),  there  appear  as 
occasions  for  the  exhortation  only  the  undeniable  facts 
that  the  Christians  also  are  still  burdened  with  sin,  and 
that  they  still  live  in  a  world  which  exercises  a  seductive 
influence  upon  those  who  live  in  it  and  in  the  flesh  (L  8— 
10,  ii.  16,  16).  Even  in  the  further  injunctions  as  to 
moral  requirements,  iii.  3£,  9-18,  iv.  7-21,  we  meet 
everywhere  only  such  motives  for  sinning  as  lie  in  the 
general  depravity  and  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
never  a  theoretical  support  of  immorality,  such  as  Paul — - 
and  Peter  and  Jude  in  a  much  more  developed  form — ^had 
to  combat  (vol.  ii.  279  f ).  The  warning  against  being  led 
into  error  (iii.  7),  which  occurs  only  in  a  single  isolated 
instance  among  the  ethical  discussions,  and  in  a  later 
passage,  points  unquestionably  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
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persons  in  the  circle  of  the  readers  who  spoke  as  though 
one  could  be  righteous  without  practising  righteousnL 
and  avoiding  sin.  With  an  eye  to  such  false  teachers  (ii. 
29-iii.  12),  the  contrast  between  the  righteottsness  which 
has  its  origin  in  tiie  righteous  Jesus,  and  which  has  as  its 
goal  the  future  perfecting  of  the  children  of  God  in  like- 
ness with  the  Son  of  God,  and  .wn,  which  is  rebellion 
against  God's  law,  and  which  makes  one  a  child  of  the 
Devil,  is  described  as  an  unreconcilable  antagonism,  ex- 
tending from  Cain  and  Abel  down  through  human  history. 
Perhaps  one  may  here  adduce  the  likewise  isolated  and 
exceedingly  brief,  but  by  reason  of  its  position  at  the 
close,  very  effective  warning  in  v.  21.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
directed  to  the  readers,  who  are  here  again  tenderly 
addressed,  and  who  in  the  whole  letter  appear  in  a  very 
favourable  light,  it  cannot  mean  that  they  are  not  to  fall 
away  to  formal  idol-worship,  but  that  they  are  to  avoid 
that  dangerous  approximation  to  the  heathen  cult  against 
which  the  apostolic  decree  was  directed  (Acts  xv.  20,  29, 
xxi.  25,  ff>vKaair^cdai)^  and  against  which  Paul  had  so 
insistently  warned  (1  Cor.  viii.-x.,  especially  x.  14,  vol. 
L  296,  n.  2).  Living  in  a  land  where  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  culture  (il  16)  and  a  flourishing  cultus  (v.  21), 
the  readers  do  not  want  for  enticements,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  GentOe  Christians  who  take  lightly  the  duty  of 
keeping  oneself  unspotted  from  this  world.  But  still 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  libertine  theory.  Neither  is  there 
any  hint  of  a  connection  between  the  phenomena  by  which 
John  felt  himself  led  to  his  treatment  of  ethical  matters, 
and  those  phenomena  which  led  him  to  very  definite, 
positive  and  negative  statements  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Jesus.  The  first  section  which  has  this  purpose  in  view, 
ii  18  ff.;  closes  formally  at  ii.  26,  and  is  followed  in  ii.  27  f. 
by  a  peroration,  by  means  of  which  the  ethical  section  ii. 
29-iii.  18  is  separated  from  the  first  warning  against  the 
fftlse  teachers  in  ii.  18-26,  just  as  it  is  separated  by  iii. 
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18-24  from  the  second  warning  against  the  same  fialse 
teachers.  With  these  two  portions  directed  against  the 
same  distortion  of  the  picture  of  Christ,  and  the  peculiar 
statements  of  1  John  concerning  Christ  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  them,  we  may  without  hesitation  connect  the 
evidently  similar  passages  in  2  John. 

Many  deceiving  teachers  have  appeared  who  seek  to 
lead  the  readers  astray  to  their  own  doctrine  (iL  26 ; 
2  John  7).  They  have  gone  forth  firom  Christianity — not 
specifically  from  the  circle  of  the  present  readers,  which 
would  in  that  case  be  stated  in  ii  19.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  John,  however,  they  have  not  from  the  be- 
ginning, not  even  before  they  appeared  with  their 
peculiar  teaching,  belonged  inwardly  to  Christianity. 
For  him  they  are,  as  the  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christians 
were  to  Paul,  ^^^evSaSeXAJHii  from  the  very  beginning  (GaL 
ii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  xL  26)  people  who,  when  they  entered  the 
Church,  did  not  break  completely  and  conscientiously  with 
ideas  and  aims  which  proceed  from  their  former  reUgious 
condition.  That  became  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
appeared  with  their  peculiar  teaching  concerning  Christ ; 
and  so  perfectly  evident  did  that  become,  that  they  could 
no  longer  remain  in  the  Church.  They  are  expelled  from 
the  Church  (ii.  19),  and  that,  too,  against  their  will ;  the 
Asiatic  Churches  have  overcome  them  (iv.  4).  But  in 
spite  of  this  they  themselves  seek  to  exert  their  seductive 
influence  upon  these  congregations,  and  to  claim,  as 
Christian  brothers,  friendship  and  hospitality  in  the 
houses  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  On  this  account 
John  demands  that  they  be  refused  greeting  and 
hospitality  (2  John  lOf.). 

Their  appearance  is  to  him  an  omen  of  the  approach- 
ing end ;  for  they  seem  to  him  to  be  forerunners  of  the 
antichrist  of  whom  Christian  prophecy,  based  upon  the 
prediction  of  Jesus,  had  warned  men,  and  in  this  sense 
they  themselves  are  antichrists  (n.  5).     Although  they 
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are  called  "false  prophets" — i.e.  teachers  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  the  antichrist — and  even  "spirits"  which 
are  to  be  proved  (iv.  1-3),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  they  employ  certain  forms  of  address 
characteristic  of  the  prophets,  and  base  their  claims  upon 
visions  or  special  revelations.  It  is  sufficient  for  this 
characterisation,  which  occurs  but  once,  to  say  that  they 
preach  their  pseudo-Christian  doctrine  with  the  pretension 
of  an  inspiration  coming  from  God.  The  fundamental 
fiEdsehood  which  they  champion  is  said  to  be  the  denial 
of  the  proposition  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ;  and  this  is 
characterised  as  a  denial  of  the  Son  (ii.  22  £,  v.  1,  5), 
which  might  in  itself  be  said  of  every  Jew  or  Gentile 
who  rejects  the  fundamental  article  of  Christian  belief 
(John  L  41-49,  vL  69,  xx.  31).  But  inasmuch  as  it  has 
to  do  with  people  who  not  only  have  belonged  to  the 
Christian  Church  but  who  also  wish  still  to  be  accounted 
Christians,  it  is  impossible  that  they  have  in  every  sense 
denied  the  identity  of  the  person  of  Jesus  with  the  idea 
of  the  Christ ;  as  also  their  designation  as  antichrists,  and 
false  prophets  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  antichrist, 
would  be  inappropriate  if  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 
confession  of  the  Christian  faith  to  a  simple  negation  and 
dispute  of  the  same.  Their  doctrine  is  rather  a  distorted 
picture  of  Christian  beUef  clad  in  its  forms.  What  they 
deny  is  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  (iv.  2 ; 
2  John  7).  They  do  not  deny  the  idea  of  the  Christ, 
nor  the  fact  that  the  promised  One  came,  but  they  deny 
Jesus,  or,  according  to  the  evidently  original  reading, 
they  resolve  into  its  human  and  divine  elements  the 
historical  person  of  Jesus  (n.  6).  They  deny  that  the 
man  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Qod  (v.  5).  In  opposition  to 
them,  therefore,  the  author  testifies  that  this  man  of 
history  who  went  through  water  and  blood,  i.e.,  who  not 
only  allowed  Himself  to  be  baptized,  but  dying,  also  shed 
His  blood, — ^the  Jesus  of  the  gospel  history  and  the  Christ 
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of  the  Churches'  belief — ^ifl  the  Son  of  God  (n.  7).  In 
addition  to  the  witness,  which  is  in  the  baptism  by  water 
and  in  the  bloody  death  of  Jesus,  there  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit — of  that  Spirit  we  may  say,  who  before 
Jesus,  in  the  Prophets,  including  the  Baptist,  had  borne 
witness  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  Son  of  God ;  who  came 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and  who  has  passed  over  from 
Him,  as  the  one  baptizing  with  the  Spirit,  to  His  Church. 
The  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  water,  and  of  the 
Blood  is  a  triple  and  yet  single  witness  of  God  that  He 
has,  in  Jesus,  a  man  living  in  the  body,  sent  His  Son 
to  the  world,  and  in  Him  has  given  it  life  (v.  7-12). 
The  matter  here  in  dispute  is  not  to  be  characterised  by 
the  one  word  "docetism."  The  reality  of  the  human' 
person  and  of  the  human  experiences  of  Jesus  is  not 
denied,  but  the  complete  identity  of  this  Jesus  with  the 
Christ  and  the  Son  of  God.  Excessive  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  while  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  was  disparaged.  One  can 
hardly  understand  this  otherwise  than  that  the  false 
teachers  said  that  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God  had  a  part,  in  so  far  as  He  united 
Himself  with  Jesus  at  the  time  of  and  by  means  of  the 
baptism ;  but  that  in  the  death  upon  the  cross  He  had  no 
part,  in  so  far  as  He  separated  Himself  again  from  Jesus 
before  that  event. 

In  the  broader  sense  this  doctrine  was,  to  be  sure, 
docetic;  and  it  is  with  perfect  propriety  that  John,  in 
answer  to  it,  testifies  that  the  Christ,  who  is  inseparable 
from  Jesus,  came  in  the  flesh  (iv.  2 ;  2  John  7) ;  that  he 
emphasises  the  redemptive  power  of  the  blood  not  so 
much  of  Jesus  as  of  the  Son  of  God  (i.  7) ;  that  he  teaches 
the  recognition  of  the  essential  purpose  of  the  sending  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  propitiation  for  sin,  which  is  to  be 
conceived  of  only  through  the  shedding  of  blood  (iv.  10, 
IL  2) ;  and  that  he,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Epistle, 
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i.  1-3,  gives  assurance  with  such  incomparable  energy, 
that  the  Man  whom  they  perceived  with  their  senses, 
with  whom  he  and  his  companions  were  allowed  to 
associate  so  intimately,  was  the  revelation  of  the  life 
which  had  existed  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning. 
He  does  not  say,  nor  prove  by  means  of  reminiscences  of 
isolated  events  in  the  gospel  narrative,  that  Jesus  was  a 
man,  perceptible  to  the  senses,  incarnate,  revealing  Him- 
self as  human  in  all  that  He  did  and  suffered ;  but  with 
the  still  incontestible  presupposition  of  that  time,  when 
many  disciples  of  Jesus  were  still  living,  that  these  things 
were  true  of  Him,  he  bears  witness  that  this  man  was  the 
Son  of  God,  sent  as  Redeemer  of  the  world  (iv.  14),  the 
personal  and  incarnate  manifestation  of  the  etemd  life 
(L  2).  From  this  standpoint  the  polemic  and  apologetic 
attitude  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  becomes  more  intelligible 
(above,  p.  321);  not  only  to  crass  identification  of  the 
revelation  accomplished  through  Jesus,  with  the  incarnate, 
living  man,'  but  also  the  emphasis  upon  the  reality  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  of  which 
John  himself  was  one  of  the  witnesses. 

When  the  false  teachers  laid  excessive  emphasis  upon 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  when  they  admitted  only  at 
His  baptism  a  temporary  personal  union  of  the  Christ 
and  Son  of  God  with  Jesus,  Jesus  the  man  was  not,  to 
them,  specifically  different  from  other  persons  through 
whom  revelation  was  given ;  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  the  Baptist,  through  whose  mediation  God  first  made 
Jesus  the  instrument  of  the  Christ,  occupied  almost  as 
high  a  place  as  Jesus  Himself.  How  intelligible  then 
does  it  become  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  an  unmis- 
takably polemical  purpose,  portrays  the  Baptist  as  the 
humble  witness — ^vastly  inferior  to  Jesus — of  the  coming 
Son  of  God,  manifested  in  Him!  If  we  look  in  the 
history  of  heresies  for  the  original  of  the  false  doctrine 
depicted  and  contested  by  John,  we  shall  find  what  we 
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are  seeking  in  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  the  contem- 
porary of  John  of  EphesuSy  in  so  far  at  least  as  we  free 
the  true  portrait  of  this  teacher  from  the  foreign  additions 
by  which  the  ignorance  of  the  later  writers  on  heresy 
have  disfigured  it  (n.  8).  The  report  that  Cerinthns 
enjoyed  an  Egyptian  education  has  nothing  against  it. 
If  he  came  from  that  country  to  Ephesus,  as  ApoUos  did, 
the  theory  obtains  new  support  from  this  parallel  that  a 
school  of  thought,  connected  with  that  of  the  Baptist, 
outside  the  Church  from  the  very  beginning,  was  formally 
received  into  the  Church  of  the  province  of  Asia,  though 
it  did  not  give  up  altogether  its  peculiar  opinions  (above, 
pp.  323,  331).  In  accordance  with  this  theory  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  false  teachers  of  1  John  had  their  origin 
probably  in  Christendom,  though  not  in  the  Asiatic 
Church  (ii.  19,  above,  p.  364),  so  that  the  prophecy  in 
Acts  XX.  29,  not  that  in  Acts  xx.  30,  was  fulfilled  in  their 
appearance. 

After  all  this  evidence  has  been  considered,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  the  question  regarding 
the  origin  of  1  John.  The  unanimous  tradition  which 
attributed  this  writing  to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Grospel, 
is  corroborated  by  an  aflinity  of  thought,  vocabulary,  and 
style,  such  as  can  hardly  ever  be  proved  between  an 
historical  and  a  didactic  writing  of  the  same  author,  to 
say  nothing  of  different  authors  (n.  9).  If,  without  con- 
sidering the  varied  problems  which  John  had  to  solve, 
it  be  claimed  on  the  basis  of  certain  differences,  that  both 
writings  have  merely  issued  from  the  same  school,  it  is 
equivalent  to  treating  these  writings  as  impersonal  works 
of  art,  or  as  school  exercises.  In  1  John  it  is  not  a  school, 
nor  the  single  member  of  a  school,  who  speaks  to  these 
eager  readers ;  but,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  a  teacher  of 
unimpeachable  authority  who  addresses  a  somewhat  large 
circle  of  Gentile  Christian  Churches  lying  outside  of 
Palestine.     It  is  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  who  speaks 
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here;  one  who  has  been  active  formerly  as  a  Christian 
teacher  in  other  regions,  but  who  has  had  for  a  long  time 
the  position  of  a  spiritual  father  in  this  new  field  of 
activity.  He  shares  this  career  with  several  others,  but 
so  far  surpasses  them  that  he  does  not  once  find  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  himself  by  name.  Such  a  state  of 
afiairs  existed,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  in  the  province 
of  Asia,  and  between  about  68-100  a.d.  At  the  same 
time,  we  find  there  also  the  false  doctrine  which  1  John 
combats  (n.  10).  There  must  be  taken  into  account  also 
the  fact  that  a  writing  which  was  originally  anonymous 
cannot  be  called  pseudonymous.  The  author  cannot  have 
intended  to  pass  for  the  apostle  John,  without  being  so 
in  fact,  for  he  does  not  employ  the  means  which  are 
customary  and  indispensable  for  such  purposes.  He  is, 
therefore,  in  the  light  of  this  writing,  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  John  of  Ephesus,  and  the  apostle  of 
that  name.  As  to  whether  he  wrote  the  letter  ewlier  or 
later  than  the  Grospel,  the  present  writer  would  hardly 
be  able  to  decide.  A  direct  reference  to  the  Gospel  would 
have  been  very  natural,  if  it  had  been  already  written 
and  delivered  to  the  Church.  The  Epistle  must  certainly 
have  been  written  earlier  than  Revelation.  All  that  we 
learn  from  the  latter — ^a  book  intended  for  the  same 
circle  of  readers — ^as  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  ite 
relation  to  heathenism  and  to  the  State,  as  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Churches,  and  as  to  the  Nicolaitans  and 
other  matters — could  not  have  failed  to  leave  a  trace  in 
such  a  detailed  writing  as  1  John.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  must  have  been  at  work  in  Asia  for  years,  to  have 
been  able  to  address  the  Churches  there  in  such  a  manner. 
1  John  can  hardly  have  been  written  before  the  year  80. 

1.  (P.  356.)  The  adtX^o/ which  appears  in  ii.  7  and  iii.  13  is  genuine  only 
in  the  latter  passage.  The  readers  as  a  body  are  addressed  as  rtKvla  either 
with  or  without  fiov  in  ii.  1,  28,  iii.  7,  18,  iv.  4,  v.  21,  unquestionably,  also 
in  iL  12.  The  expression  does  not  mean  that  the  Christians  so  addressed  are 
youthful,  aa  distinguiahed  from  aged,  members  of  the  Churoh-His  ia  dearly 
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proved  by  tlie  fact  in  this  case  the  order,  "  children,  old  men,  yonng  men,* 
ver.  12  f.,  would  be  senseless.  The  same  is  tme  also  of  n-atdta,  ii.  14  (in  some 
texts  ver.  136),  which  in  ii.  18  is  certainly  used  to  designate  the  readers  as  a 
body.  Consequently  the  readers,  who  are  alternately  addressed  as  rrcvui 
(ii.  12)  and  as  vtMa  (ii.  14)  (cf.  John  xiii.  33,  xxi.  5),  are  twice  divided  into 
two  classes,  waripts  and  vtavlcKot ;  cf .  irpccr/Svrfpot  and  ycwrvpoi,  1  Tim. 
▼.If. 

2.  (Pp.  358,  359.)  The  text  of  i.  1-4,  in  regard  to  which  Tischendorf  and 
Weetcott-Hort  agree,  is  not  subject  to  improvement.  The  xoi  before  v/uir  in 
▼er.  3,  removed  in  the  Antioch  recension,  and  the  second  kw,  to  which  there  is 
no  serious  objection,  are  attested  by  the  Pamo  Perp,  chap.  L  The  double  cm 
is  not  pleonastic ;  in  which  case  we  should  have  it  also  in  ver.  2  and  ver.  6. 
Moreover,  the  relation  between  the  disciples  and  the  readers  is  already  so 
strongly  expressed  by  the  conception  Kuvmvla  iitff  ^/i»p  that  the  double 
Kol,  still  deemed  necessary,  must  be  explained  by  a  contrast  between  the 
readers  and  other  groups  of  Christians ;  cf .  EpL  vi.  21,  vol.  i.  490,  n.  6.  The 
variations  of  ver.  4  from  the  original  text  are  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
feeling  that  this  must  refer  to  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Qospel.  There- 
fore  the  reading  iypa^ofuv  is  presupposed  in  the  Aeti  of  Pd&r  (above,  p.  250X 
Can.  Mur.  line  31,  and  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  More  widely  diffniw^  is 
the  reading  vfuv  instead  of  ^futt  (so  as  early  as  the  Canon.  Mur.),  and  Ifimv 
instead  of  ^fi&v.  Not  only  are  rifult  and  ^ft&v  better  attested,  but  they  are 
also  favoureid  by  the  fact  that  ^ese  readings  could  not  have  been  easily 
invented.  Since  ifuv  is  spurious,  ijft&p  cannot  as  in  2  John  12,  assuming 
that  it  is  genuine  in  the  latter  passage,  include  the  readers  with  the  author 
and  his  companions.  The  reading  i^ftcir,  which  is  peculiar  both  in  itself  and 
because  of  its  position  (cf .  iv.  14, 16),  refers  back  to  the  group  of  eye-witnesses 
previously  mentioned. 

3.  (P.  358.)  In  regard  to  John  and  the  other  disciples  in  Asia  Minor,  see 
vol.  ii  435,  451  f.,  above,  pp.  191  f .,  193  f.  In  1  John  L  1-4  the  reference 
is  not  to  apostles  but  to  disciples  of  Jesus.  There  is  nothing  which  prevents 
us  from  including  Aristion  and  other  fjLaStjrai  rov  Kvplov.  Even  Philip  of 
Hierapolis  is  not  to  be  excluded.  This  Philip,  who,  because  of  his  pro- 
phetically endowed  daughters,  who  likewise  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  is  held  in 
£us.  (H.  E.  iii.  31)  to  be  the  evangelist  Philip,  might  the  more  easily  be 
confounded  with  the  apostle  of  the  same  name — as  is  done  by  Polycrates 
about  195  (Ens.  H.  E.  v.  24.  2) — ^if  he  had  been  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  which  makes  this  impossible  is  suggested  in  Acts  vi.  5,  viiL  4-40, 
xxi.  8f.  Cf.  Fond^,  vL  158-175.  Whether  Andrew,  also,  was  temporarily 
in  Asia  Minor  is  more  uncertain.  Eegarding  Andrew  and  Aristion,  see 
Fortch.  vi.  217-224.  The  present  writer  thinks  that  in  Fornh.  vL  187  f.,  cf. 
S.  177, 183,  he  has  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  attempts  to  refer  1  John  L 
1-4,  iv.  14-16  to  the  mystical  contemplation  of  an  epigone,  instead  of  to  an 
experience  of  the  senses  on  the  part  of  a  life  companion  of  Jesus. 

4.  (P.  360.)  The  word  tfypa^ta,  which  is  thrice  repeated  in  iL  14^  is  not 
equivalent  to  ypA^»  as  used  in  letters ;  because  we  find  ypax^  used  in  ii. 
1,  7,  8, 12, 13  with  reference  to  what  Ib  to  be  written  immediately  following. 
Neither  does  it  refer  to  a  previous  letter ;  for  in  that  case  first  of  all  ver.  14 
would  have  to  precede  ver.  12  and  a  contrast  indicated  between  the  present 
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letter  and  the  earlier  one  by  means  of  a  vvv,  aprt,  rrdkiv  (cf .  Gal.  i.  9  where 
the  antithesis  is  to  earlier  oral  statements),  or  To  dninpop  (cf.  2  Cor.  ziii.  1  f.; 

2  Pet  iii.  1).  Secondly,  the  object  of  the  Zypayjm  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
object  of  ypdtl>»  in  ver.  12  f.  Consequently  typa^a  is  to  be  taken  here,  as  in 
ii.  21,  26,  y.  13,  as  an  aorist  referring  to  what  immediately  precedes  (cf. 

3  John  9).  John  is  fond  of  repetition,  but  likes  at  the  same  time  to  vary 
his  language.    Paul  expresses  himself  more  tersely,  cf.  Phil.  iv.  4. 

5.  (P.  364.)  In  1  John  ii.  18  the  idea  that  an  antichrist  will  come  is 
presupposed  as  part  of  the  common  Christian  teaching  familiar  to  the 
readers,  in  fact  we  have  already  seen  that  such  an  idea  was  actually  part  of 
the  common  Christian  faith  (vol.  L  226  £f.).  Only  at  the  time  when  2  Thess. 
was  written  the  name  dvrixpurros  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet  in 
common  use.  Neither  is  ft  strange  that  the  readers  had  heard  of  a  spirit  of 
antichrist  yet  to  come,  iv.  3,  6 ;  because  it  was  predicted  that  he  would 
appear  in  the  full  glory  of  pseudo-prophetic  signs  and  wonders,  2  Thess. 
ii.  9  f.  Just  as  Paul  saw  the  fivarrlfptov  of  the  antichrist  already  at  work  in 
his  time,  so  John  saw  the  spirit  of  the  same  manifesting  itself  in  his  day 
(iv.  3,  ^^  ;  cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  7).  In  every  teacher  inspired  by  this  spirit  he 
perceives  a  preliminary  incarnation  of  the  future  antichrist  (iL  18,  22, 
2  John  7).  The  relation  of  this  preliminary  to  the  complete  manifestation 
is  conceived  of  in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  iv.  21-23,  v.  25.  The  first  is 
not  merely  analogous  to  the  second ;  it  is  the  beginning  and  indication  of  it. 
Because  there  are  many  antichrists,  John  recognises  that  "it  is  the  last 
hour,"  naturally  not  in  the  general  sense,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  end 
comes  with  the  appearance  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  L  20  ;  1  Cor.  z.  11 ;  Heb.  i.  1), 
nor  yet  in  the  sense  that  **  the  last  hour  or  the  last  day ''  has  come  (John 
zi.  24,  xii  48  ;  Matt.  zziv.  36) ;  but  in  the  sense  that  the  present,  which  is 
full  ci  significant  portends  of  the  coming  end,  for  this  very  reason  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  end,  cf.  Jas.  v.  3,  6,  8. 

6b  (P.  365.)  The  tezt  of  iv.  3  has  b^n  very  much  corrected,  which  is 
proof  that  its  original  language  was  unusual.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain 
that  the  correct  reading  is  li^owv  without  Xpurr6v,  which  is  frequently  added 
(KL  S^  S*,  Sah.  Copt  Vulg.,  once  also  in  a  free  quotation  by  Tert  J^,  i)  or 
Kvpiow  (m)*  Other  readings  are  as  follows :  (A)6  Xvri  'I^crovy,  so  Iren.  (Lat.) 
iii.  16.  8 ;  according  to  the  scholion  of  the  Athos  MS.  ctd  he,  (von  der  Goltz, 
S.  48X  also  in  the  Greek  tezt  of  Irxn^sus.  In  this  same  scholion  it  is  stated 
that  Clsmbn T  of  Alezandria  in  his  work  on  the  Passover  {Fonth.  iii.  32), 
and  Obiokn  in  tom.  8  of  his  Ccmmailafry  on  Rom,^  quote  the  passage  in  this 
way.  This  is  confirmed  by  Orig.  (Lat.)  tn  MatL  §  65,  Delarue,  iiL  883,  cf. 
torn.  ztL  8  tn  MM,  p.  727,  iA  \\w  r6v  'hfirovv  dn6  rov  Xpumv  (according  to 
Cramer,  Cat.  v.  226  on  1  Cor.  zii.  6,  Origen,  however,  seems,  moreover,  to 
have  known  the  B  reading,  which  is  found  also  in  the  tezt  of  the  Athos  MS.). 
Here  belong  also  certain  **  ancient  MSS.**  referred  to  by  Socrates,  H»  E,  vii. 
82,  who  appeals  at  the  same  time  to  ancient  interpreters  ;  also  by  Txbtul- 
LiAir  (c  Mairc  v.  16,  'nsgamUt  ChrUtum  in  camB  vendue  [according  to  1  John 
iv.  2 ;  2  John  7],  et  sohentee  Jetum  [according  to  iv.  3] ;  J^,  L  nee  qu4id 
Jeewn  Chridwm  iohami) ;  Luoitkb,  eid.  Yindob.  262.  3 ;  Pbiboillian,  p. 
31.  8 ;  Auousmri,  Yulg.  (+Christum)  etc  (S)  &  /u^  ^fioXoytl  r6y  li;<rovir  AB^ 
with  the  added  X^cmSr,  Sahid.  Copt    (G)  The  reading  B  with  the  addition 
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iv  trapKi  ikrfkvB^a,  KKL  S^  B\  (D)  The  reading  A  with  almoBt  the  same 
addition  in  Ticonius,  Lib.  Eeg,^  ed.  Burkitt,  p.  68.  1,  qui  iohit  Jeswm  st  negat 
in  came  veniue,  (E)  Quite  as  isolated  is  the  reading  in  Cjpr.  TetL  ii.  8, 
where  simply  qui  autem  negcU  in  came  veniese  is  added  as  ver.  3  at  the  end  of 
1  John  iy.  2.  Other  very  early  witnesses,  such  as  Polyc  yii.  1 ;  Tert 
Cbm.  Chr.  xxiv.,  refers  rather  to  2  John  7 — a  passage  whioh  Irenseusy  Pris- 
dllian,  and  others  quote  in  connection  with  1  John  iv.  3,  which  also  TerL 
c.  Marc  y.  16  freely  qaotes  in  connection  with  the  same  passage.  Readings 
CDE  are  clearly  derived  from  2  John  7  under  the  influence  of  1  John  iv.  2. 
B  likewise  is  only  an  ^  improvement"  of  the  original  A  text. 

7.  (P.  366.)    In  regard  to  the  sentence  v.  6a,  which  is  interpreted  in  very 
different  ways,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made :  (1)  The  olros  which 
points  backward  can  take  up  again  only  the  predicate  6  vi^  rov  B«m,  not  the 
subject  'Ii7<roGr  in  ver.  5,  and  is  itself  the  predicate ;  otherwise  6  ikB»v 
instead  of  ^X^cv  and  the  appoeitional  phrase  'I170'.  Xp.,  added  at  the  end,  are 
impossible.    The  expression  is  not  smooth,  but  such  language  is  often  found 
in  John  (John  vi.  60,  58,  cf.  33).    The  name  ^  the  Son  of  Qod  "  is  applicable 
to  Him,  who  has  gone  through  water  and  blood,  namely,  to  Jesus  Christ. 
(2)  6  ikBwv  is  not  equivalent  to  6  tpxofuvos.    It  certainly,  therefore,  cannot 
refer  to  a  repeated  coming  in  the  sacraments,  or  yet  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
into  the  world,  or  to  His  public  appearance.    For,  in  the  first  place,  in  that 
case  it  wotdd  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  flesh  (cf.  iv.  2 ;  2  John  7)  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  water  and  blood  were  not  the  medium  through  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  or  entered  upon  His  public  work,  nor  were  they  associated 
with  His  coming  or  with  His  public  manifestation  (cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  **  1  wrote 
unto  you  with  many  tears  '*).    Still  less  does  the  passage  mean  that  Christ  thus 
equipped  and  clothed  came  into  the  world,  in  whichever  sense  this  is  taken. 
That  would  require  e  v  not  iuL    The  word  tfpxf<rBai  means  here,  as  it  does  else- 
where (vol.  ii.  589,  n.  4,  also  John  iv.  30,  vi.  17,  xxi.  3X  "  to  go  " ;  consequently 
with  bia—dt4pxf<rBaif  '^  to  go  through."   Jesus  underwent  the  baptism  of  blood 
as  well  as  the  baptism  of  water  (Mark  i.  9,  x.  38  f.).    On  the  strength  of  this 
statement  John  could  add  that  Jesus  the  Christ  is  to  be  found  not  "  in  the 
water  alone,  but  in  the  water  and  in  the  blood."   Whoever  seeks  Him  and  hopes 
to  find  Him  in  the  water  alone  "  has  not  the  Son,"  and  so  is  without  the  Father 
and  without  the  life  "  (v.  12,  ii.  23).      With  reference  to  the  so-called  ^  Comma 
Joanneum  "  about  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  after  1  John  v.  7,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Tischendorf  ad  Zoc.,  Westc-Hort,  App,  103,  and  to  Scrivener,  IntrodL^ 
ii.  401-407,  for  the  literature.    But  none  of  these  authorities  cite  the  earliest 
quotation  of  the  passage  which  is  certain  and  which  can  be  definitely  dated 
(circa  380),  namely,  that  of  Priscillian  (p.  6)  and  the  possibly  contemporane- 
ous quotation  in  the  Expoeitio  Fidei  CaOiol.  (in  Caspari,  Kirchenhittor,  Aneed. 
8.  305),  which  quotation  is  apparently  taken  from  the  proselyte  Isaac  (alias 
Ambroeiaster).    Nevertheless,  on  the  13th  of  January  1897,  the  Congr.  S.  R 
et  U.  Inquisitionis  declared  that  denial  or  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
passage  was  not  unobjectionable ;  cf.  the  present  writer's  lecture,  Vler  die 
hleihende  Bedeutung  dee  ntL  Kawme^  1898,  S.  26.    Conscientious  Catholic 
theologians,  however,  have  not  allowed  this  declaration  to  prevent  them 
from  proving  so  much  the  more  thoroughly  the  apocryphal  origin  of  this 
interpolation^     80  especially  Eunstle,  Dae   Comma  Joannewn  atrf  aeine 
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fferhunft  utUersuclU^  1905,  who  seeks  to  show  that  Prisdllian  is  the  author 
of  it. 

8.  (P.  368.)  Concerning  the  real  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  see  vol.  i.  615, 
n.  4 ;  concerning  the  opinion  of  the  Alogi  that  Cerinthus  was  the  author  of 
the  Johannine  writings,  see  above,  p.  200  f.  n.  11 ;  for  his  personal  relations 
to  John,  above,  p.  204,  n.  24.  If  he  denied  the  possibility  of  the  virgin  con- 
ception and  birth  of  Jesus  (Iren.  L  26.  1),  the  fact  throws  a  new  light  on 
John  i.  13  f.  (above,  p.  266  f.).  John's  references  to  Mark,  which  are  particu- 
larly evident^  must  also  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Cerinthus 
admitted  only  this  Gospel  to  be  genuine  (vol.  ii.  456,  n.  16).  No  trust- 
worthy witness  charges  Cerinthus  with  gross  immorality  or  antinomian 
ethics,  and  this  agrees  with  the  tone  of  1  and  2  John  (above  in  the  text,  p. 
362  f.).  Not  even  2  John  11  can  be  made  to  support  such  theories  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  heretics ;  since  ra  Zpya  to.  trovripd  is  only  a  description 
of  their  moral  attitude  as  a  whole,  and  their  conduct  as  tending  to  mislead 
the  children  of  God ;  cf.  John  iiL  19,  vii.  7 ;  1  John  iii.  12 ;  3  John  10. 
But  it  is  evident  that  John  failed  to  discover  in  them  the  true  love  of  Gkxl 
and  of  their  brethren.  The  iroXXoc  in  1  John  ii.  18,  iv.  1 ;  2  John  7  does 
not  refer  to  a  number  of  different  types  of  errorists,  but  to  the  strong  follow- 
ing secured  by  one  type  of  them.  The  reason  why  their  teaching  found 
acceptance,  is  their  use  of  non-Christian  ideas  and  forms  of  expression, 
1  John  iv.  5.  Cerinthus  was  learned  in  Egyptian  wisdom  and  culture 
(Hipp.  Btf,  vii.  33,  z.  21)  ;  he  was  a  Gnostic. 

9.  (P.  368.)  Regarding  the  relation  of  1  John  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  see 
Holtzmann,  JbfPThy  1881,  S.  699 ;  1882,  S.  128,  316,  460.  In  order  to  show 
the  dose  relationship  between  1  John  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  place  beside  nearly  every  sentence  of  1  John  two  or  three 
parallels  from  the  Gospel.  They  agree,  too,  in  not  using  certain  conceptions, 
elsewhere  widely  current,  such  as  cvayyeXiov  (in  the  Johannine  writings 
only  in  Bev.  xiv.  6,  and  there  not  of  preaching ;  dyytXia  is  used  instead  in 
1  John  i.  5,  iii.  11),  tiayy€ki{«rBai  (neither  word  is  found  in  James,  Jude, 
and  2  Peter).  That  the  resemblance  between  1  John  and  the  Gospel  is  not 
greater,  only  goes  to  confirm  what  is  apparent  from  the  Gospel  itself,  namely, 
that  John  in  writing  the  Gospel  was  conscious  of  the  difference  between  the 
language  of  Jesus  and  the  understanding  of  the  disciples  at  that  time  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  language  and  understanding  of  the  Church  on  the  other 
hand.  He  does  not  represent  Jesus  as  using  the  name  Logos,  but  himself 
employs  it  as  a  well-known  phrase.  Comparing  1  John  i.  1  with  John  i. 
1,  14,  perhaps  one  can  say  that  in  the  letter  the  conception  of  the  Logoe 
seems  to  be  less  fixed  and  the  name  less  formal.  There  is  nothing  strange 
about  the  use  of  irapaKXip-os  in  1  John  ii.  1  to  describe  the  relation  of  the 
exalted  Jesus  to  God  and  to  the  Church  (vol.  L  64  f .)  ;  because  in  John  xiv. 
16,  Jesus  represents  Himself  as  having  been  heretofore  the  paraclete  of  the 
disciples.  Not  in  every  respect  does  He  cease  to  be  a  paraclete  because  of 
His  exaltation.  But  His  Church,  which  remains  on  earth,  needs  for  its  life 
in  the  world  another  Paraclete  which  will  remain  with  it  Neither  Jesus 
nor  Paul  mention  the  *^  antichrist "  by  this  name  (above,  n.  6).  It  is  a  mis- 
conception, however,  to  assume  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  excludes  the  common 
eschatological  views  of  the  early  Christians.    To  show  this  in  detail  would 
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require  a  complete  ezpoeition  of  John  iiL  17-19,  iv.  21-23,  v.  20-28,  tL 
38,  44,  64,  zi  24-26,  zii.  48,  xiv.-xvL 

10.  (P.  368.)  Of  the  heresies  of  the  poet-apostolic  age  none  has  nearly  so 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  errors  which  John  opposes  as  the  real  teach- 
ing  of  Cerinthus,  certainly  not  the  Jewish  docetism  of  Ignatius  or  the  gnosis 
of  Basilides.  While  in  Cerinthus  the  coemolog^cal  speculations  and  the 
speculations  relating  to  the  history  of  religion  appear  to  be  little  developed, 
Basilides  has  a  well  developed  system.  Although  Basilides  may  have  laid 
a  certain  emphasis  upon  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Clem.  Exe,  e,  UieodotOj  16 ; 
StroTn.  i.  146),  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  teaching  on  this  point  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Cerinthus.  The  errorists  of  1  John  exhibit  none  of  Baailides* 
phantastic  docetism  (Iren.  i.  24.  4)  and  loose  morals  (Iren.  i.  24.  6 ;  Clem. 
pastim).  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  teachings  of 
Basilides  spread  from  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor. 

§  71.  THE  LESSER  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN  (N.  1). 

The  Third  Epistle  of  John  is  evidently  a  letter  of 
recommendation  which  the  author  has  given  to  some 
Christians  who  wish  to  journey  from  his  place  of  residence 
to  that  of  Gains,  the  person  addressed.  Their  purpose, 
however,  is  not  to  settle  in  this  new  place,  but  to  continue 
their  journey.  They  are  commended  to  Gaius  that  he 
may  show  them  hospitality  and  send  them  forward  on 
their  way  (5-7,  n.  2).  Apparently,  not  long  before  the 
same  brethren  have  experienced  similar  kindness  from 
Gains.  The  author  expresses  his  pleasure  and  gratitude 
(n.  2)  that  these  brethren,  who  had  recently  returned  to 
his  home,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  their  own,  have 
borne  witness  not  only  to  the  genuineness  of  Gains'  char- 
acter and  manner  of  life,  but  also  to  his  love ;  and  have 
commended  it  before  the  assembled  congregation  (3~6)« 
It  is  this  same  love  which  Gaius  is  again  to  show  thenu 
These  brethren  are  not,  however,  persons  who,  as  private 
individuals,  live  a  restless,  roving  life ;  they  are  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  or  rather  travelling  missionaries.  As  such 
they  receive  no  help  from  those  outside  the  Church,  and 
are  therefore  so  much  the  more  dependent  upon  the 
hospitality  of  fellow-Christians  (7).  Whoever  entertains 
such  persons  co-operates  in  the  spreading  of  Christian 
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truth  (8).  This  describes  quite  fully  the  occasion  and 
purpose  of  the  letter ;  since  what  follows  serves  really  to 
explain  why  the  author  addresses  the  communication  to 
Gains  and  not  to  someone  else.  This  would  require  no 
justification  if  Gains  occupied  an  official  position  in  the 
local  Church,  upon  which  rested  the  duty  of  caring  for 
missionaries  and  other  Christians  passing  through  the 
place.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  this.  Gains  seems  to  be  a 
member  of  a  congregation,  who  is  upon  friendly  terms 
with  the  author,  and  whose  means,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
namesake  at  Corinth,  enables  him  to  practise  hospitality 
upon  an  extraordinary  scale  (n.  3).  Since,  however,  the 
exercise  of  such  Church  hospitality  is  the  business  of  the 
congregation,  and  therefore  the  a£fair  of  its  presiding 
officer  (n.  3),  it  is  most  strange  that  the  travellers  are 
recommended  to  Gains  exclusively,  instead  of  to  the  local 
Church  or  to  Gains  as  its  leader,  with  the  injunction  to 
interest  the  remaining  members  of  the  congregation  in  the 
matter.  It  is  this,  however,  which  is  explained  in  w.  9  flF. 
To  be  sure,  the  author  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  Gaius  belonged ;  but  in  this  he  could  not 
and  would  not  write  what  he  writes  to  Gaius  alone ;  for 
he  could  not  be  sure  that  his  request  would  be  granted 
(n.  4).  Although  we  should  expect  him  to  have  exhorted 
the  congregation,  either  directly  or  through  their  leader, 
to  entertain  the  missionaries, — especially  since,  apart  from 
this,  he  had,  at  that  time,  to  write  to  the  congregation, 
and  actually  did  write  to  them, — the  remark  about 
Diotrephes  makes  any  such  hypothesis  impossible;  for 
Diotrephes  does  not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  author 
and  of  the  other  disciples  of  Jesus  (n.  5),  who  like  him 
have  come  into  the  circle  of  the  local  Church.  He  wilK 
not  be  advised  by  them,  and  ventures  even  to  make 
derogatory  remarks  about  them.  In  fact,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  refuses  to  receive  the  brethren  recommended 
by  the  author — such  as  the  travelling  missionaries  who 
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are  the  bearers  of  the  letter  to  Galas;  and  not  only 
forbids  their  reception  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  would  have  been  inclined  to  receive  them,  but 
excludes  from  its  membership  such  as  do  not  submit  to 
his  orders.  Diotrephes,  consequently,  possesses  great 
power  in  the  local  Church,  and  exercises  it  in  a  direction 
hostile  to  the  author,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  measures 
which  he  recommends.  The  author  is  not  at  all  inclined 
to  allow  Diotrephes  to  continue  to  do  as  he  pleases.  He 
plans,  when  next  he  visits  the  place  where  Diotrephes  and 
Gains  reside,  to  bring  to  issue  the  evil  conduct  of  the 
former  (10,  14),  and  to  do  this  before  the  assembled 
congregation;  for  his  purpose  is  not  simply  to  remind 
Diotrephes  of  his  duties,  but  rather  to  bring  to  their 
minds  his  evil  words  and  deeds  (10,  {nro^janjaiu  without 
avTov;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  20).  Until  such  time,  however,  the 
author  refrains  from  addressing  letters  of  recommendation 
in  behalf  of  journeying  brethren  to  the  congregation  in 
which  this  imperious  man  rules,  or  to  the  man  himsell 
The  description  of  the  conduct  of  Diotrephes,  especially 
the  itc  T$9  iKKKffcla^  ixfidSXei^  presupposes  that  he  occupies 
an  oflBcial  position,  formally  recognised  even  by  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  him,  and  one  which  even  the  author  is 
bound  to  consider,  and  which  enables  him  successfully 
to  play  the  autocrat.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
description  of  him  as  6  ^TsjoTrfmremv  avr&v^  that  Diotrophes 
was  only  striving  for  the  position  of  autocratic  bishop,  is 
shown  from  the  facts  adduced  to  be  unjustified  (n.  6). 
He  already  has  this  official  position,  and  what  he  is 
accused  of  is  simply  that  he  employs  it  in  an  imperious 
and  ruinous  manner ;  that  he  is  an  ambitious  hierarch  who 
does  not  follow  the  precept  of  Jesus  (Mark  x.  44)  and  the 
example  and  exhortation  of  the  apostles  (1  Pet.  v.  3 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  24),  being  in  addition  an  opponent  of  the  author 
and  of  the  other  disciples  of  Jesus  in  that  Church  circle. 
This  assertive  and  hostile  e^-ttitude  is  not  due  merely  to 
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the  fact  that,  as  lord  in  his  own  house,  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  these  men  in  the  affairs  of 
his  congregation.  The  insufficiency  of  such  a  theory  is 
evident  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  unproved,  and  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  others  of  the  apostolic  circle  besides 
the  author  occupied  a  similar  superior  ecclesiastical  office 
in  the  Asiatic  Church.  His  attitude  is  rather,  like  the 
instance  in  1  John  iv.  6,  one  of  contradiction  of  the 
apostolic  teaching  (n.  5).  The  leader  of  this  congregation 
is  an  enemy  of  the  author  and  of  his  companions ;  but 
there  are  in  the  same  place  we  know  not  how  many 
persons  such  as  Gains,  and  perhaps  also  a  certain  Deme- 
trius (12),  upon  whom  the  author  looks  as  his  friends  and 
to  whom  he  sends  greetings  by  name  (15).  That  which 
distinguishes  these  persons  from  Diotrephes,  however,  is 
not  merely  a  respectful  friendship  for  the  author  or  a 
greater  measure  of  practical  brotherly  love  for  the  Chris- 
tians travelling  through  their  locality  (6,  10,  to^  fiovXo- 
fUpov^);  for  the  thing  to  which  the  missionaries  bore 
witness  upon  their  return  from  the  home  of  Gains,  and 
that  at  which  the  author  particularly  expresses  his 
pleasure,  is  that  Gains  possesses  the  truth  and  walks 
therein  (3,  4),  which,  according  to  2  John  4ff.,  1  John 
i.  7  ff.,  certainly  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  a  theoretical 
orthodoxy,  stiU  less  an  active  brotherly  love  alone.  It  is 
rather  the  firm  adherence  to  the  apostoliQ  teaching  which 
shows  itself  in  life.  That  this  is  the  testimony  given  of 
Gains,  distinguishing  him  from  others  (3,  where  o-v  is  not 
to  be  disregarded),  shows  clearly  enough  that  Diotrephes  is 
not  attached  to  that  truth,  and  that  he  is,  principally  on 
that  account,  unfriendly  towards  its  advocates — i.e.  to  the 
author  and  the  other  disciples  and  missionaries  recom- 
mended by  him.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  he  was  on 
this  account  a  declared  false  teacher.  The  false  teachers 
of  1  John  were  expelled  from  their  congregations;  not 
one  of  them  could  have  been  the  leader  of  a  local  Church, 
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But  one  who  refuses  as  decidedly  as  does  Diotrephes  to 
give  ear  to  the  apostolic  wishes  (cf.  1  John  iv.  6),  and 
who  speaks  so  disrespectfully  of  those  who  conmiuiiicate 
them  (3  John  10),  marks  himself  thereby  a  confederate  of 
these  errorists ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  rejection 
of  the  missionaries  recommended  by  the  author  carries 
with  it  a  suspicious  toleration  of  the  v\Apoi.  In  spite  of 
the  schism  which  divided  the  congregation,  and  the 
strained  relations  existing  between  Diotrephes  and  him- 
self, the  author  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  which  the 
former  was  the  presiding  ofiGicer  (3  John  9).  When,  in 
consideration  of  the  power  of  Diotrephes  over  the  con- 
gregation, the  author  does  not  take  up  the  subject  of 
practical  demands  which  call  for  imimediate  fulfilment,  he 
surely  does  not  contemplate  giving  up  his  position  of 
authority  over  that  local  Church.  He  intends  soon  to 
assert  it  in  person  (10a),  and  he  already  manifests  it 
in  his  letter.  He  has  friends  there  who  at  times  are 
oppressed  by  Diotrephes  (1,  10&,  15),  and  he  looks  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  congregation  as  his  children,  even 
if  he  is  able  to  take  pleasure  only  in  those  who  walk  in 
the  truth  (4). 

Fortunately  we  are  not  constrained  to  guess  what 
the  author  wrote  in  the  letter  to  the  congregation,  of 
Diotrephes,  since  we  possess  it  in  2  John.  According  to 
3  John  9  {eypayjrd  ri)  it  was  brief  in  form, — ^in  fact  it  is 
shorter  than  any  other  Epistie  in  the  N.T.  with  the 
exception  of  3  John.  It  is  so  exactly  like  2  John  in 
extent,  that  one  must  assume  that  the  author  used  two 
pages  of  papyrus  {x^prat^  2  John  12)  of  the  same  size  for 
both  these  letters  (n.  7).  Furthermore,  the  stylistic  form 
of  both  is  so  very  similar,  that,  for  this  reason  also,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  both  are  from  the  hand  of  the 
same  author,  and  were  written  at  the  same  time  (n.  7). 

In  both  of  them  the  author  expresses  his  hope  of 
coming  soon  to  those  whom  be  is  addressing,  aud,  instead 
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of  the  unsatisfactory  epistolary  communication,  to  speak 
to  them  face  to  face.  In  2  John  nothing  is  said  about 
recommending  travelling  missionaries,  just  as  there  was 
nothing  on  this  subject  in  the  letter  to  the  congregation 
mentioned  in  3  John  9,  if  we  interpret  it  rightly.  But 
2  John  is  really  directed  to  a  local  Church  which  the 
author  addresses  as  a  chosen  mistress,  as  the  mother  of  its 
members,  wedded  to  the  Lord  Christ,  and  as  a  sister  of  the 
Church  in  the  place  where  he  is  living,  1,  5,  13  (n.  8). 
We  find  here  the  same  contrast  which  existed  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Gains.  The  author  found  only  a  few  children 
of  the  congregation  to  be  walking  in  the  truth  (4).  In 
fact,  it  must  have  happened  that  persons  who  did  not 
hold  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  the  same  false  doctrine 
that  is  combated  in  1  John,  received  hospitality  among 
the  people,  if  we  are  to  understand  why  the  author  so 
earnestly  warns  against  the  very  thing  which  is  con- 
demned in  the  first  Epistle^  and  stigmatises  even  the 
friendly  greeting  of  such  persons  as  participation  in  their 
evil  ways  (10,  11).  The  author  includes  all  the  members 
of  the  congregation  in  sincere  love ;  not  because  of  their 
virtues,  but  because  of  his  faith  in  the  enduring  truth, 
which  in  Christians  is  not  easily  destroyed  (If.).  He  uses 
great  moderation  of  expression  when,  instead  of  rebuking 
the  others,  he  speaks  of  his  special  pleasure  at  the  good 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  (4). 
His  appeal  goes  out  to  the  whole  congregation  to  hold  fast 
to  the  old  command  of  love,  to  the  old  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  come  in  the  flesh,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  the  warning  not  to  lose,  in  their  foUy,  the 
whole  harvest  of  the  labour  of  their  Christian  life  (5-9 ; 
JL  9).  The  danger  in  which  this  local  congregation  stood 
was  great ;  but  Diotrephes  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  he  could  hinder  the  reading  of  the  letter  before  the 
assembled  congregation.  The  author  does  not  give  the 
congregation  up,  but  trusts,  by  means  of  both  letters,  to 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  discussion  in  which  he  hopes  to 
contend  with  Diotrephes  and  to  restore  the  congregation 
to  the  right  and  proper  way  of  thinking. 

The  author  mentions  by  name  neither  himself  nor  the 
locality  to  which  he  is  sending  the  letter  by  the  hand  of 
travelling  missionaries ;  he  characterises  himself  rather  as 
"  the  Elder"  (o  irpeaStirepo^)  who  has  a  right  to  consider  as 
his  children  also  the  Christians  of  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  he  lives  (2  John  1 ;  3  John  1,  4).  This  is 
the  name  applied  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples  to  the  John 
who  lived  in  Ephesus  (vol.  ii  435  ff.,  pp.  451  ff. ;  above, 
184  f.),  A  man  of  letters  who  wished  to  pose  as  the 
apostle  John,  would  have  brought  himself  into  the  Epistle 
under  the  name  and  plain  title  of  the  latter.  The  apostle 
John  could,  thanks  to  his  unique  position  in  the  Church  of 
Asia,  either  neglect  entirely  the  introduction  of  himself 
(1  John)  or,  in  the  case  of  real  letters  (2  and  3  John), 
select  an  appellation  which  had  become  current  in  daily 
life.  Concerning  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Epistles  only  conjectures  are  possible.  The  disinclination 
to  write  (2  John  12 ;  3  John  13),  which  stands  in  such 
contrast  to  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  him  in  1  John  L  4, 
may  be  due  to  the  painful  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the 
lesser  Epistles,  but  may  also  be  explained  by  the  increasing 
age  of  the  author,  in  which  case  the  term  o  vpeafivrepo^ 
which  he  gives  himself  would  be  most  appropriate.  The 
aggravation  of  the  internal  factionalism  of  the  congrega- 
tion, which  is  merely  hinted  at  in  1  John  iv.  6,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  1  John  is  directed  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  which  on  the  whole  were  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  apostle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesser  Epistles 
refer  to  a  local  Church  in  which  exceptionally  critical  con- 
ditions had  developed.  But  a  further  development  may 
have  taken  place.  The  abuse  which  Diotrephes  made  of 
his  episcopal  position  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  this 
institution  was  not  one  which  was  entirely  new.     At  the 
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same  time  it  is  likely  that  2  and  3  John  were  written 
several  years  later  than  1  John. 

■ 

1.  (P.  374.)  Becent  works  on  the  eubject  are  :  Poggel,  Der  2  and  S  Brief 
des  ApotUls  Jo.  1896 ;  Harnack,  7(7,  zv.  36,  1897,  on  Third  John ;  Chapican, 
^  The  historical  setting  of  the  2.  and  3.  epistles  of  St  John,"  JThS,  1904,  p. 
357  ff.,  517  ff.  Chapman  infers  from  3  John  7  that  the  strangers,  who  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  Gains,  had  journeyed  to  the  East  from  Borne,  on  account 
of  the  persecution  of  Nero.  One  of  these  was  Demetrius  (ver.  12),  identical 
with  Demas  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  in  whose  home  city,  Thessalonica, 
Gaius  was  also  resident ;  the  same  Gains  as  the  native  of  Corinth  mentioned  in  ^ 
Bom.  zvi.  23,  who,  according  to  a  tradition  referred  to  by  Origen,  became  the  '  [j[^ ,  ,  / 
first  bishop  of  Thessalonica.    DiotrepheaUlso  lived  in  the  same  city ;  and  the 

letter,  referred  to  in  3  John  9,  but  not  extant  to-day,  was  directed  to  that  city. 
8  John  is  subjected  to  similar  caprices. 

2.  (P.  374.)  The  reference  to  hospitality  is  given  in  ver.  5,  koL  tovto  ^ivovs\ 
ver.  6,  vpoirifiy^€is  refers  to  aid  on  the  journey  (vol.  ii.  54,  n.  4).  For  ix^iv 
Tdav  in  ver.  3,  cf.  Philem.  7  ;  Phil.  iv.  10 ;  Polyc.  PhxL  i.  1  ;  vol.  i.  466,  n.  3. 
In  ver.  3,  odcX^v,  which  is  without  an  article,  might  refer  to  other  than  the 
persons  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  except  that  in  ver.  6  fuxprvpciv,  which  we  find  in 
6  as  in  ver.  3,  is  attributed  to  those  who  are  now  journeying  to  Gaius,  only  in 
▼er.  6  the  word  has  a  more  definite  object  For  vnip  rov  Svofun-as^  cf.  Bom. 
i.  5  ;  for  r6  Svofioy  which  «  the  name  of  Christ,  see  Acts  v.  41  six.  16,  xv.  26. 
In  the  Didcuhe,  xL  3-6,  we  learn  of  the  itinerant  missionary  preachers  of  a 
somewhat  later  period,  called  dwoaroXoi  (cf .  also  vol.  L  290  f .,  302,  306). 

3.  (P.  375.)  This  Gaius  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  Gaius  of 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14 ;  Bom.  xvL  23X  nor  with  the  Macedonian  of  the  same 
name  (Acts  xix.  29),  but  perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  the  Gaius  of  Derbe  (Acts 
XX.  4 ;  vol.  i.  209,  n.  2).  This  Gaius  is  referred  to  in  Congt.  vii.  46,  where  he 
is  represented  as  having  been  ordained  by  John  as  bishop  of  Pergamum,  just 
as  Demetrius,  mentioned  in  3  John  12,  is  made  bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
That  (fHko^tvla  was  a  duty  everywhere  incumbent  upon  the  Christians  is 
evidenced  by  3  John  8  ;  cf.  Tit  iii.  14 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10 ;  Bom.  xii.  13  ;  Heb. 
xiiL  2 ;  1  Pet  iv.  9 ;  but  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church,  it  was  a 
special  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  Church  (1  Tim. 
iiL  8 ;  Tit  L  8 ;  Herm.  Sim,  ix.  27 ;  Just.  Apol.  L  67).  Letters  of  introduc- 
tion in  the  apostolic  Church  were  always  directed  to  the  Church  (Bom.  xvi.  1 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  1,  viiL  28  f. ;  Polyc.  ad  FhiL  xiv.). 

4.  (P.  375.)  The  reading  typayjm  &v  instead  of  rt,  ver.  9,  is  due  either  to 
the  feeling  that  it  is  impro][>er  for  an  apostle  to  confess  that  he  is  powerless 
against  the  Church,  or,  less  probably,  if  the  reference  to  2  John  is  denied,  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  lost  letter.  It  is  of  itself  quite 
canoeivsble  that  John  should  say  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  he  had  already 
made  the  same  request  and  recommendation  that  he  does  in  3  John,  knowing, 
however,  that  it  was  useless,  because  Diotrephes  would  use  his  influence  against 
it  But  (1)  in  that  case  we  should  have,  instead  of  W,  rather  vtpX  rouro>v, 
ovr^  roi)ro^  or  some  similar  expression ;  (2)  it  is  hardly  likely  that  John  would 
iMKVtt  made  hit  request  of  the  Church  when  he  knew  that  it  would  be  refused 
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because  of  tbe  opposition  of  Diotrephes ;  (3)  it  is  certain  also  on  other  gicundLs 
that  our  2  John  ia  here  meant,  which  says  nothing  concerning  the  introduction 
of  travelling  Christians.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  rather  that  outlined 
above,  pp.  374,  381. 

6.  (P.  375.)  Of  course,  after  the  constant  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  **  I " 
in  the  letter,  the  fffiat  in  w.  9  and  10  cannot  mean  John  alone,  nor  John  and 
all  who  thought  as  he  did,  for  the  reason  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to 
the  hospitable  reception  of  travelling  brethren,  as  in  ver.  106^  but  to  the 
recognition  of  authority  and  respect  for  exhortations.  Consequentlj  the 
reference  here,  as  in  1  John  L  1-4,  iv.  6, 14,  must  be  to  John  and  the  other 
eye-witnesses  who  were  in  the  province ;  above,  p.  357  f. 

6.  (P.  376.)  The  word  ^iX(Sfrp«M*off= English,  ambitious  (Artemid.  iL  3S; 
Plut.  Mor.  844  £),  does  not  mean  one  who  is  not  yet  vp&nt^  any  more  than 
ffuXapyvpos  means  a  poor  man  merely  desirous  of  obtaining  money  (cf. 
(^iX({Xoyw,  ^tXd<ro^f,  ifuXonfiot,  ^iX<^irovor,  ^cXoycixor,  <fHX6(€pot).  It  can 
refer  to  persons  of  distinction,  ambitiously  inclined,  who  lay  undue  weight 
upon  their  position  as  such  and  misuse  it,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  winning  such  a  position  for  the  first  time  (cf.  Matt  xxiii.  6 «  Mark  zii.  38  L; 
Clem.  Ep,  ad  Jac,  ii.  17  rotavni  moBi^pa  (the  bishop's  chair)  06  ^iXoKo^fdpovmr 

,^ — -^okfjojpov  xptiav  €xth  ^^T^-  i^«  26.  3  speaks  of  presbyters,  t.«.  of  holders  of  the 
npwoKoBtipia  (cf .  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  106  f . ;  Herm.  Vis.  iii.  0.  7),  who  am- 
tumeUtM  agunt  reliquot  et  prinoipaUs  eonsesnonii  (nprnroKoBtipias)  tuman  elati 
$ufU ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  To  this  class  belongs  Diotrephes,  although,  according 
to  3  John  9-10,  he  is  not,  like  the  wporfyovfuvoi  ttjs  iiutXijirlas  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Hermas  (loc.  cit,j  and  voL  ii.  124,  n.  5),  a  member  of  the  irp«<r/9i;r^/Moir, 
but  a  ruler.  What  John  may  write  to  the  Church  is  without  effect  save  as 
Diotrephes  allows  it  to  be  effective.  He  determines  how  travelling  Christians 
shall  be  received.  Those  who  do  not  submit  to  his  will  he  excommunicates. 
If  there  were  even  moderate  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  office-holders,  or 
if  there  were  co-operation  between  him  and  them,  there  would  be  some  hint 
of  it  Demetrius,  who  is  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  may  be  a  presbyter  who 
opx)06ed  Diotrephes — an  assumption  which  possibly  gets  some  support  from 
the  reading  cjc<cXi7<r(af  instead  of  ihfB^lasj  ver.  12  (see  Gwynn,  HermaUunOy 
1890,  p.  304).  But  in  that  case  the  official  position  of  the  presbyter,  as  over 
against  the  bishop,  must  have  been  very  weak.  Demetrius  may  also  have 
been  one  of  the  missionaries  (w.  3-8),  the  leader  of  the  company  of  travellers. 
John  makes  no  attempt  to  weaken  the  official  position  of  Diotrephes  by 
defining  the  hitter's  rights  and  the  rights  of  others ;  he  simply  reproves 
Diotrephes'  opinions,  words,  and  deeds  on  moral  grounds. 

7.  (P.  378.)  According  to  Nestle's  edition,  2  John  consists  of  only  33 
lines,  of  which  two  contain  only  a  few  words,  and  two  are  not  complete ; 
3  John  likewise  consists  of  33  lines,  of  which  six  are  incomplete.  Coontijo^ 
the  letters,  and  allowing  36  letters  for  the  ancient  line,  gives  for  2  John  32 
lines,  for  3  John  not  quite  31  lines;  cf.  OK,  i.  76,  ii.  397.  The  resemblance 
of  style  is  closer  thi^  between  £ph.  and  Col.,  or  between  1  Tim.  and  Tit 
Cf.  6  vptafivrtpov  (without  a  name)  .  .  •  otg  {br)  /yo^  ayawti  iw  ikii$*i^ 
(2  John  1 ;  3  John  1),  ^X'VV^  ^^^  •  •  •  vtpmarovvras  cV  ihf3ti^  icatf^ 
(4  and  3),  tlpydtratrB€  (8  and  5) ;  cf.  especially  2  John  12,  and  3  John  13-14. 

8.  (P.  379.)    It  is  true  that  Kvpla  does  occur,  althou^  seldom,  as  a  proper 
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name,  and  is  found  in  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Sterrett,  The  Wolfe  Exped.  p.  138, 
No.  237 ;  p.  389,  No.  564 ;  Epiffraph,  Journey^  p.  167,  No.  159),  as  does  also 
Kvpiof,  which  is  found  even  in  the  Talmud,  Jer.  Shahbath,  7c ;  Beza,  61(2 ; 
cf.  the  Aramaic  name  Martha,  with  the  meaning  Kvpia.  Even  if  this  render- 
ing were  possible  in  2  John  5,  it  is  out  of  the  question  in  ver.  1,  where  we 
should  certainly  expect  Kvpi^  rj  cicXcicrg  (cf.  ver.  13  ;  Rom.  xvi.  13,  cf.  8-10, 
and  the  entire  list  of  names  in  this  passage  where  similar  epithets  are  used  ; 
see  also  Ign.  Smym.  ziii.  2).  Neither  can  levpia  be  the  title  of  a  woman  of 
rank ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  early  Christians  by  common  consent 
refrained  from  the  use  of  such  titles  (above,  p.  81,  n.  3) ;  in  the  second  place, 
while  such  a  title  might  be  used  in  address  (ver.  5  ;  cf.  PhiL  iv«  3 ;  I  Tim. 
vi.  11),  in  a  greeting  it  would  have  to  stj^nd  m  upposition  to  a  proper  name 
(1  Tim.  i.  2 ;  Philem.  1).  While  S*  S2>^anscribe  Kvpla  as  a  proper  name, 
tf  jcXf  icri;  is  SO  taken  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  same  name  in  ver.  13  also,  where  he  construed  it  in  apposition  to  o-ot). 
On  this  basis  he  appears  to  have  justified  the  identification  of  the  woman 
addressed  in  2  John  as  'EieXccr^  with  the  (rvvcicXcKn}  of  1  Pet.  v.  13.  In  this 
way  he  makes  her  a  Babylonian,  and  maintains  that  under  existing  political 
conditions  she  and  her  children,  who  are  likewise  addressed,  were  Parthians. 
In  this  way  arose  the  mythical  title  or  subscription  to  2  John,  irpbs  UdpBwt 
(misread  irapBivovs  by  the  Latin  translator  of  Clement).  In  the  West  this 
was  transferred  to  1  John,  and  even  to  all  three  of  the  Epistles  (cf.  Fwreck. 
iiL  92,  99  ff.).  The  opinion  that  Kvpia  is  a  figurative  name  for  a  local 
church  is  not  a  new  discovery  (cf.  Scholion  of  Matth»i,  pp.  153  and  242, 
where,  however,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  reference  is  to  a  man  or 
to  a  church  is  left  undecided) ;  Jerome,  Ep,  cxxiii.  12,  Val.^  L  909.  Since 
1  Pet.  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  disciples  of  John  in  Asia,  to  which 
province  the  Epistie  was  directed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  John  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  that  1  Pet.  v.  13  led  him  to  personify  the  Church,  and  to  employ 
the  word  ^jcXcjcrdr,  which  is  very  rarely  used  by  him  elsewhere  (only  in  John 
i.  34,  above,  p.  284,  n.  2,  and  Rev.  xvii.  17).  The  Church  is  not  only  the  bride 
of  Christ  (John  iii.  29  ;  Bev.  xxii.  14),  but  also  His  wife  (Rev.  xxi.  9 ;  Eph. 
v.  22-32 ;  cf.  Rom.  viL  4),  and  what  is  true  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is 
applicable  to  the  individual  Church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2),  only  in  this  case  the  Church 
is  not  'Hhe  wife,"  but  a  ''  wife  of  the  Kvptos"  so  that  Kvpia  stands  without  the 
article.  The  transfer  of  the  name  xvpior  in  its  feminine  form  to  the  wife 
is  not  a  customary  Jewish,  Qreek,  or  Roman  usage,  but  yet  it  finds  a  certain 
analogy  in  the  use  of  the  term  ShtUcmite  in  Cant.  vii.  1  [Eng.  vi.  13],  the  choice 
of  which  word  is,  without  prejudice  to  its  original  meaning,  determined  by 
its  relation  to  Solomon.  Neither  does  the  interpretation  of  the  word  to  mean 
an  individual  woman  agree  with  the  contents  of  the  Epistle.  If  John  wished 
to  say  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of 
this  woman's  children  while  on  a  visit  to  their  emi^  (ver.  13),  and  of  hearing 
that  they  were  good  Christians, — while  in  ver.  1  he  assumes  the  same  to  be 
true  of  the  woman's  other  children,  whom  he  did  not  know  personally, — ^the 
language  of  ver.  4  is  impossible.  This  is  practically  Toggel*B  position  (work 
cited  n.  1),  8. 137  ff.  Moreover,  the  greeting  in  ver.  3,  the  apostolic  fulness 
and  solemnity  of  which  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  almost  secular  tone  of 
3  John  2  (vol.  i.  78,  n.  2  ;  119,  n.  7),  shows  that  it  is  not  a  friendly  family 
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which  is  here  addressed,  but  a  Church  in  which  there  was  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  waj  of  grace,  compassion,  peace,  love,  and  truth. 

9.  (P.  379.)  It  is  assumed  that  tlfyyaa-aaBt  (Iren.  iii.  16.  8 ;  Ladfer,  p. 
29 ;  KA  S*  S')  is  the  correct  reading  in  2  John  8.  The  recollection  of  such 
passages  as  1  Thess.  iii  5 ;  Qal.  iv.  11 ;  PhiL  iL  16,  caused  the  correction  to 
tlpyatrdfjtfBa  (B  Sah.  Vulg.  Cop.  margin  of  S*,  %,e.  Elgyptian  texts),  in  con- 
formity to  which  were  written  diro\ta'»fitv  and  airoXa|9«/ic9  (KLP,  i.6. 
Antiochian  texts),  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  John  tl  27-29,  1  The8& 
i  3,  are  a  dose  analogy. 


§  72.  THE  NATURE,  STBUOTUEE,  AND  UNITY  OF 

EEVELATION. 

The  book  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Revelation 
of  John  after  its  author,  who  speaks  of  himself  repeatedly 
by  name  (i.  1,  4,  9,  xxii.  8),  styles  itself  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  Grod  gave  to  Him  to  impart  to  His 
servants,  announcing  through  it  prophetically  what  must 
shortly  come  to  pass.  In  carrying  out  this  divine  com- 
mission, Jesus,  through  His  angel,  imparted  the  revelation 
given  Him  to  His  servant  John,  who  committed  to  writing 
all  that  it  had  been  given  him  to  see,  and  so  presented,  in 
his  book,  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  CJhrist 
(i.  1-2,  n.  1) ;  for  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  God  who  speaks 
to  John,  and  Christ  who  testifies  to  him. 

The  decision  to  put  into  writing  the  revelation  which 
he  had  received,  and  to  send  it  to  seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
was  not  his  own  ;  it  was  the  execution  of  a  task  repeatedly 
imposed  upon  him  in  the  vision,  both  as  regards  the  whole 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  in  respect  of  its  separate  parts 
(i.  11,  19,  ii.  1,  8,  etc.,  xiv.  13,  xix.  9,  xxL  5,  xxii.  10). 
Only  once  is  he  forbidden  to  write  down  a  communication 
made  to  him  (x.  4).  The  condition  in  which  he  represents 
himself  when  he  saw  and  heard  that  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  contents  of  his  book  is  described  as  one  of  ecstasy, 
and  his  seeing  and  hearing  as  that  of  a  vision  (i.  10,  iv.  2, 
n.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  revelation  comes  to 
him  through  an  angel,  even  when  the  appearance  is  not  a 
visible  and  audible  one  (i  1,  xxii.  6,  8, 16,  n.  1),  the  author 
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wiU  have  us  understand  that  the  ecstatic  state  and  all  the 
events  therein  experienced  and  impressions  therein  received 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  influence  upon  his  nature,  of 
this  heavenly  messenger.  It  is  upon  this  origin  of  the 
book  and  its  contents  that  the  author  bases  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  it  he  has,  as  a  human  witness  (i.  2 ;  cf.  zzii. 
8,  18),  presented  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Christ ;  and  thus  has  the  right  to  call  his  work  a  revelation 
(i.  1)  and  a  word  and  book  of  prophecy  (i.  3,  xxii.  7,  10, 
18,  19).  It  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  same 
thing  when  this  communication  to  John,  and  through  him 
to  different  persons  and  Churches,  is  said  to  be  the  word  of  / 
the  Spirit  to  those  for  whom  theboQk-iB-4nterided  (ii.  7,  ^ 

11,  17,  29,  iii  6,  13,  22 ;  c£  xxrt6);for  even  the  record-       '^ 
ing  of  the  revelation,  bidden  as  he  is  to  make  it,  is  a 
trpo^eveip  (x.  11),  and  what  the  prophet  speaks  or  writes 
is  everywhere  a  declaration  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  xxL  11, 
1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  19  £,  n.  2). 

The  Revelation  of  John  consequently  takes  its  place  as 
a  part  of  Christian  prophecy,  which,  as  a  source  of  know- 
ledge, edification,  and  action,  was  such  a  powerful  and 
highly  esteemed  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles.  Revelation  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
products  of  this  Christian  prophecy  merely  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  written  record  of  revelation  received ;  whereas 
the  prophets,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  up  to  this  time 
contented  themselves  with  oral  utterance.  In  this  Reve- 
lation becomes  a  continuation  of  the  writings  of  the 
O.T.  prophets  (n.  2).  An  understanding  of  the  contents, 
origin,  and  value  of  Revelation,  indeed  even  of  the  mean- 
ing of  many  individual  passages,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  book  itself,  is  impossible  until  one  has  at  least  stated 
clearly  the  question  with  what  right  the  author  speaks  thus 
of  himself  and  of  his  book,  and  has  answered  it  with  the 
candour  which  is  indispensable  in  scientific  thinking.  It 
is  a  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  the  author  of  the  book 
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as  the  *'  Seer/'  and  to  hold  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw 
nothing  but  some  books  lying  about  him  within  the  light 
of  his  study  lamp ;  while  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
historical  criticism  to  assume  that  the  author  himself  was 
as  confused  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  pictures  repre- 
sented as  his  visions,  as  are  many  scholars  who  seek  to 
explain  them.  His  statements  mentioned  just  above  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  clearness ;  and  the 
claim  which  he  makes  for  his  rendering  of  the  revelationB 
received  (L  2  £,  xxiL  1 8  f. )  bears  no  evidence  of  imcertainty. 
When,  as  author  of  the  book,  he  represented  himself  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
he  must  have  known  as  well  as  Paul,  as  a  preacher,  that 
there  are  false  witnesses,  who  report  as  facts  things  which 
have  never  occurred  (1  Cor.  xv.  15).  He  protests  the 
same  horror  at  all  lying  (xxi.  27,  xxiL  15 ;  c£  xiv.  5)  as 
the  John  of  the  Grospel  and  of  the  Epistles,  In  declaring 
his  book  to  be  prophetic — cranking  himself  thus  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  prophets  of  the  O.T.,  and  on  the  other  with 
those  of  the  apostolic  age — he  does  not  claim  absolute 
infallibility ;  for  the  prophets  of  the  apostolic  age  had  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
and  were  under  necessity  of  being  cautioned  against  un- 
natural excitement,  and  the  infusion  of  their  own  thoughte 
and  desires  into  what  was  given  them  by  the  Spirit  (n.  2). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  so  estimating  himself  and 
his  book,  he  assures  us  of  the  absence  of  any  conscious 
admixture  of  this  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Chriistian 
prophet  of  that  time  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  true  and  the  false  prophets  who  appeared 
among  them,  especially  one  who  was  acquainted  with  such 
persons  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  (Rev.  il  20 ;  1  John 
iv.  1,  c£  Matt.  vii.  15-23,  xxiv.  11,  24;  Luke  vi  26; 
2  Pet.  ii  1 ;  Rev.  xix.  20).  These  are,  without  exception, 
depicted  as  immoral  men,  and  in  some  cases  as  preachers 
of  false  doctrine.     But  the  idea  of  fftlse  prophets  involves 
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neither  immorality  nor  false  teaching  (n.  2,  end);  it  is 
rather  the  pretending  to  be  a  prophet  and  to  have  received 
divine  revelation  without  this  really  having  been  the  case 
(Rev,  ii.  20 ;  Jer.  xiv.  14 ;  Deut.  xviii.  20-22).  They  are 
to  be  known  by  their  fruits  in  life  and  in  doctrine  ;  but  to 
these  fruits  belongs,  first  of  all,  the  sincerity  of  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  origin  of  their  preaching.  In  the  case  of 
the  early  Christian,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  confusion 
in  regard  to  these  elemental  truths.  From  the  name 
anroKoKv^i,^^  a  title  never  borne  by  any  writing  before  the 
time  of  Revelation,  has  been  divined  the  idea  of  an 
"  apocalyptic  literature."  The  determining  features  of 
this  class  of  writing  (n.  3)  are  secured,  however,  not  from 
the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  but 
from  certain  formal  similarities  between  it  and  the  Book 
of  Enochs  the  Book  of  the  Twelve  Patriarclvs^  the  Book 
of  JvbUees,  IV  Ezra,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  and  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah.  Even  if  one  considers  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  the  first  specimen  of  the  "  apocalyptic  literature," 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  composed  about  168  B.C., 
common  sense  and  an  uncorrupted  taste  rebel  at  placing  in 
the  same  literary  group  the  Revelation  of  John,  although 
it  be  the  one  from  which  the  group  has  been  named.  A 
presentation  of  the  world's  historical  development  in  the 
form  of  prophecy  purporting  to  be  of  an  earlier  date,  if 
it  occurs  at  all  in, Revelation,  is  an  entirely  subordinate 
feature  of  the  book. 

As  far  as  the  pseudonymy  is  concerned,  which  consti- 
tutes the  very  essence  of  this  literature,  who  can  compare 
the  name  of  Enoch  or  Moses,  or  even  Daniel,  Baruch,  or 
Ezra,  with  that  of  John !  The  writers,  of  these  books 
transported  themselves  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
into  the  past,  clothed  themselves  with  the  illustrious  names 
of  hoary  antiquity,  and  then  addressed  themselves  to  the 
credulous  public  of  their  own  day,  without  even  so  much 
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as  fabricating  a  personal  relationship  to  it  In  Revelation, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  speaks  to  seven  Churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  commits  to  them  his  book.  He  is 
accurately  acquainted  with  their  present  condition  (§  73), 
and  speaks  to  them  under  the  name  of  John — ^a  name 
which  circa  70-100  was  borne  by  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  personality  in  that  region;  and  all  this  is 
done,  according  to  tradition,  drca  95,  i.e.  at  a  time  when 
the  celebrated  John  of  Ephesus  was  still  living,  and,  by 
any  conceivable  hypothesis,  at  a  time  when  the  personal 
disciples  of  this  John  were  yet  alive.  Although  no  intelli- 
gent person  to-day  believes  that  Enoch  or  Ezra  wrote  the 
books  which  bear  their  names,  or  that  the  daughter  of 
Noah  proclaimed  the  future  in  Homeric  verses,  but  recog- 
nises the  artificial  character  of  such  inventions,  we  have 
here  to  do  with  the  product  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
a  time  when  visions,  inspirations  of  different  kinds  and 
preaching  based  upon  them,  were  part  of  the  accepted 
order  of  the  day.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Paul, 
the  Book  of  Acts,  and  the  literature  of  the  Early  Church, 
certain  things,  in  spite  of  all  the  contemporary  criticism, 
had  maintained  their  character  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  as  a  product  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  independent 
of  the  personal  desire  and  opinion  of  the  speaker.  He  who 
has  not  the  courage  to  characterise  everything  of  this  sort 
as  artificial  patchwork  or  pseudo-prophecy,  has  no  right  to 
treat  a  book,  originating  in  that  time  and  representing 
itself  to  be  a  book  of  prophecy  based  upon  visionary 
experiences,  as  an  artificial  literary  product,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  effects  of  ecstatic  states  and  the  painstaking  art  of 
a  man  of  letters  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  time. 
Especially  is  this  impossible  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
immediately  recognised  as  contemporary  and  genuine  by 
the  Churches  to  which  it  was  directed.  To  write  a  book 
on  the  basis  of  visions  experienced  is,  of  course,  literary 
work  which  cannot  be  produced  so  mechanically  as  the 
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impressions  of  a  photographic  plate.  That  the  recording 
of  the  visions  received  may  be  a  nrpotfynrevew  (x.  11),  the 
prophet  who  employs  the  medium  of  writing  must,  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  one  who  speaks  orally  to  the  congrega- 
tion, reproduce  vividly  the  apocalypsis  which  he  has 
received.  He  must  ako  have  the  prophetic  spirit,  which, 
however,  does  not,  as  in  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision,  raise 
his  consciousness  above  the  external  world  and  limit  his 
individual  activity,  but  awakens  and  stimulates  it  to  pro- 
phetic enthusiasnL  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  book  is  an  artificial  product  of  the  artist,  which  de- 
liberately deviates  from  the  content  of  the  vision  which 
he  has  seen.  It  would  in  so  doing  lose  the  very  claim 
which  it  makes.  The  book  cannot  be  understood  without 
taking  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  his  first  readers ; 
so  that  we  must  assume,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  John  in  i.  10-xxii.  16  is  giving  an  account  of  visions 
which  he  has  really  experienced. 

Disregarding  for  the  time  being  the  extended  title  of 
the  book,  John  gives  it  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  "  the 
Seven  Churches  in  Asia."  As  in  the  apostolic  Epistles, 
he  begins  with  an  addiess  (L  4-5a),  in  which  he  speaks  of 
himself  and  of  the  recipients  of  the  letter  in  the  third 
person ;  but,  like  Paul  and  Peter,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
antique  epistolary  style,  drops  into  the  direct  address — 
using  "  you  "  and  "  we  "  (including  "  I ") — ^when  he  comes 
to  the  greeting  itself.  A  doxology  follows  (vv.  5&-6 ;  cf. 
Eph.  L  3 ;  1  Pet,  i  8),  which  is  separated  by  an  Amen 
from  the  next  two  sentences,  that  furnish  a  hint  of  the 
contents  of  the  following  writing.  After  this  there  comes 
an  announcement  of  the  return  of  Christ  (ver.  7),  given 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  and  strengthened  by 
vaL^  aiirjv^  and  an  utterance  of  the  almighty  God  (ver.  8). 
The  Epistle  in  which  John  speaks  of  himself  throughout 
in  the  first  person  (i.  9,  xxi.  8, 18) — ^a  form  to  be  expected 
in  letter-writing — ^begins  at  this  point.     The  fact  that — 
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except  far  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  individual 
Churches  and  their  leaders  (ii.  1-iii  22) — the  readers  are 
not  again  addressed  after  L  9  or  in  the  closing  greeting 
(n.  4),  shows  that  the  epistolary  form,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  didactic  and  historical  writings  of  that  time  (above, 
pp.  42,  81,  n.  2, 223,  n.  1),  is  intended  merely  to  express  in  a 
clear  manner  the  fact  that  the  account  is  especially  designed 
for  certain  definite  readers.  But  this  casting  of  the  whole 
book  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  does  not  exclude  the  use  of 
a  book  title,  any  more  than  in  other  literature;  indeed, 
this  would  be  more  in  accord  with  common  custom.  It 
was  all  the  more  natural  not  to  leave  the  book  without  a 
title,  since  its  epistolary  form  might  cause  it,  after  a  single 
reading,  to  be  laid  aside.  But  the  author  is  persuaded  of 
the  importance  of  its  contents  for  the  Churches.  It  takes 
its  place  beside  the  "  prophetical  books  "  which  the  Church 
had  inherited  from  Israel,  as  one  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
to  be  to  her  an  eternal  possession,  which  she  is  to  protect, 
as  a  sacred  treasure,  from  every  violation  (xxiL  18£),  and 
use  diligently  until  the  longed-for  return  of  Christ  (xxiL 
17,  20),  i.e.  she  is  to  make  it  accessible  to  her  members 
by  reading  it  in  the  meetings  at  public  worship  (L  3  ;  g£ 
2,  7,  11,  etc.,  xxiL  10,  17).  Furthermore,  the  author  is 
convinced  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are  designed  and 
have  significance  not  only  for  the  seven  Churches  to  which 
it  is  sent  as  an  epistle,  but  for  all  the  servants  of  God  and 
of  Christ  (i.  1,  xxii.  6) — ^for  the  whole  of  Christendom 
(xxiL  17),  His  Bride. 

The  Churches  to  which  the  prophetic  spirit  speaks 
through  this  book  (iL  7,  11,  17,  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22,  xxiL 
16)  are  doubtless  primarily  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia ; 
though  its  range  of  vision  and  purpose  extend  far  beyond 
these  to  all  the  Churches  (ii.  23).  But  just  because  the 
book  was  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  the  seven  Churches, 
it  was  necessary  by  means  of  a  formal  book  title  to  give 
expression  to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for  the  whole 
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Church,  and  for  reading  at  divine  service.  A  little  reflec- 
tion might  have  saved  the  writers  of  more  recent  literature 
on  Revelation  and  their  readers  any  surprise  that  the 
author,  who  in  the  body  of  the  book  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  first  person,  should  employ  the  third  person  in  the 
title  (n.  5).  There  are  also  many  things  difficult  to  under- 
stand which  vanish  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  the 
make-up  of  the  book  presupposes  that  all  of  the  preceding 
visions  have  already  been  seen  (n.  6),  and  by  remembering 
that  under  normal  conditions,  especially  in  ancient  times 
(above,  p.  80,  n.  1),  the  title  is  the  part  of  the  book  last 
written,  just  as  it  is  to-day  the  part  last  printed.  Therefore 
the  writer  is  looking  backward  in  the  title  not  only  on  the 
revelations  received  at  an  earlier  time  (vv.  1,  26,  el&i/), 
but  also  upon  his  completed  literary  activity  (ver.  2a, 
i^fnvpff<r€p)^  and  he  pictures  to  himself  the  near  future 
when  the  avarpfwmis  will  read  the  book  before  the  as- 
sembled congregation  (ver.  3).  But  even  when  he  begins 
to  put  in  writing  the  book  opening  with  i.  4,  the  visions 
lie  behind  him,  their  content  being  present  to  his  mind ; 
and  his  mode  of  expression  acquires  a  definiteness  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  them.  Since  in  i.  11  seven 
local  Churches  lying  in  the  province  of  Asia  are  designated 
by  liinn  as  those  to  whom  he  is  to  send  the  completed 
book,  and  since,  in  the  course  of  the  first  vision,  he 
receives  the  commission  to  speak  to  each  of  the  congrega- 
tions a  special  word,  which,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
book  directed  to  all  seven  of  them,  each  will  receive,  read, 
and  hear  (n.  6),  these  seven  Churches  must  have  been 
definitely  present  in  his  mind  from  the  start  (i  4). 

It  is  not  the  Churches  of  Asia  which  are  here  alluded 
to  (cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 19  ;  Gal.  i  2), — as  though  there  were 
not  in  this  province,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Paul, 
independent  congregations  at  Colossss,  Hierapolis,  and 
Troas  (Col.  L  1,  ii.  1,  iv.  13  ;  Acts  xx.  6ff. ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  13), — ^but  the  seven  Churches  designated  by  the 
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angel  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  Asia.  The  definiteness 
with  which  he  also  speaks  in  L  4  of  tAe  seven  spirits  before 
the  throne  of  Grod,  where,  on  the  analogy  of  2  Cor.  xiiL 
13,  1  Pet.  L  2,  one  would  expect  instead  to  find  but  one, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  vision  in  which  the 
Spirit  revealed  itself  to  John  in  the  form  of  seven  torches 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  as  the  seven  eyes  of  the^ 
lamb  standing  by  it  (iv.  5,  v.  6).  In  Rev.  ii.  7,  xiv.af, 
xxii  17,  however,  it  is  the  one  spirit  who  is  spoken  o£ 
One  may  characterise  the.  definiteness  of  expression  in 
i.  4,  which  is  conditioned  in  this  way,  as  literary  awkward- 
ness ;  but  at  any  rate  it  bears  witness  to  the  origin  of  the 
written  account,  in  visions  previously  experienced. 

The  division  of  the  account  into  the  two  unequal  parts 
i.  10-iii.  22  and  iv.  l~xxii.  9,  corresponds  to  the  division 
of  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  visions  into  that  which 
already  existed  at  the  time  of  the  revelation,  and  that 
which  is  to  come  to  pass  in  the  future  (L  19,  n.  6).  The 
Jirst  part  represents  a  single  vision.  John  is  sojourning 
upon  the  island  Patmos.  It  is  the  Lord's  Day.  While 
the  apostle  is  in  an  ecstatic  state,  Christ  reveals  Himself 
to  him^  in  priestly  array,  as  the  Lord  who  rules  in  His 
nimrAli^  nr\ii  who  judgcs  it  with  the  sword  of  His  word, 
and  during  the  whole  vision  continues  to  speak  to  the 
apostle  who  has  fallen  at  His  feet,  and  through  him  to 
the  "  angels  "  of  the  seven  Churches.  At  the  close  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  vanishing  of  the  vision  or  of  the 
cessation  of  the  ecstasy;  but  both  are  presupposed  in 
iv.  1  f. 

The  indefinite  term  fierit  ravra,  iv.  1  (cf.  viL  9,  xv.  5 ; 
John  V.  1,  vL  1),  may  denote  hours  and  days  quite  as  well 
as  a  very  short  intermission.  As  John  tells  nothing  at  all 
of  the  execution  of  the  command  to  write  out  what  he  has 
seen,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  intermission  that  occurred 
he  may  have  proceeded  with  the  writing  down  of  the  first 
vision,  L  10-iii.  22.     According  to  iv.  2,  John  falls  again 
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into  a  trance,  which  presupposes  that  he  had  returned  to 
consciousness ;  and  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  angel  who 
shows  him  what  he  sees  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  spoke  to  him  in  i.  10,  enables  us  to  recognise  the 
•  beginning  of  another  revelation.  /Ko  feature  of  the  picture 
which  John  had  before  him  during  the  first  vision  passes 
over  into  the  new  one.  When  Christ  appears  later,  it  is^ 
in  another  form  (v.  6,  xix.  11),  nor  does  He  ever  again 
speak  with  the  apostle  face  to  face  (on  xzii.  10-16,  20, 
see  n.  4).  In  the  second  vision  (iv.  1-viii.  1),  which  is 
interrupted  toward  the  close  by  two  episodes  (vii.  1-8, 
9—17),  John  feels  himself  transported  to  heaven  and 
beholds  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world  (chap,  iv.) 
sitting  upon  His  throne  adorned  with  the  attributes  of 
His  might  over  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  council  of 
His  spirits,  and  unceasingly  praised  by  all  the  adoring 
creatures  of  heaven.  Not  until  John  has  received  the 
impression  of  this  picture  as  a  whole  does  he  become 
conscious  of  a  ficfixiov  on  the  right  of  the  Enthroned, 
which  is  written  only  within,  and  on  the  back  close  sealed 
with  seven  seals  (v.  1,  n.  7).  When  it  becomes  evident 
that  in  the  whole  circle  of  creation  no  one  can  be  found 
who  would  be  al?le  by  loosing  the  seals  to  open  the  fiifixlov 
and  read  the  writing  contained  in  it,  John  breaks  out  into 
loud  weeping  over  the  fact,  but  is  comforted  by  one  of  the 
twenty-four  elders  who  sit  around  the  throne  of  Grod,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  has 
won  a  victory  by  virtue  of  which  He  can  break  the  seven 
seals  and  open  the  book.  Only  now  does  John  observe  in 
the  vision  a  Lamb,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  bearing  marks  as  though  it  had  been  slain.  This 
Lamb,  amidst  the  songs  of  praise  from  the  spirits  of 
heaven,  and  from  all  creatures,  receives  from  the  hand 
of  God  the  fiipklov^  and  breaks  in  succession  its  seven  seals 
(vi  1-viiL  1). 

The  word  /Sifi\lop  itself  permits  of  a  great  many  inter- 
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pretations,  but  for  the  readers  of  that  time  it  was  desig* 
nated  by  the  seven  seals  on  its  back  beyond  the  possibility 
of  mistake.  Just  as  in  Germany  before  the  introduction 
of  money-orders,  every  one  knew  that  a  letter  sealed  with 
five  seals  contained  money,  so  the  most  simple  member  of 
the  Asiatic  Churches  knew  that  a  Pi.pKlov  made  fast  with 
seven  seals  was  a  testament  (n.  8).  When  the  testator  di^ 
the  testament  is  brought  forward,  and,  when  possible, 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  seven  witnesses  who  sealed 
it ;  i.e.  unsealed,  read  aloud,  and  executed.  The  making 
of  a  will  assumes  that  the  death  of  the  testator  lies  in  the 
future,  while  its  opening  and  execution  imply  that  his 
death  has  taken  place.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  Chris- 
tians of  earliest  times,  although  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Grod  does  not  die  (Heb.  ix.  16  £)  and  that  omne  simile 
claudicaty  do  not  hesitate  to  imagine  the  property  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  God,  to  His  Son,  and  to  His  Church, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Church  into  possession  of  it,  under 
the  figure  of  inheritance  (heritage  and  inheriting),  and 
accordingly,  to  compare  the  assurance  of  these  properties 
on  God's  part  with  a  testamentary  disposition.  Jesus 
Himself  uses  the  figure  (Luke  xxii.  29,  cf.  Matt  v.  5, 
xxi.  38,  XXV.  34 ;  Mark  xii.  7 ;  Luke  xx.  14),  and  all  the 
N.T.  writers  (Gal.  iii.  15-iv.  7;  Rom.  viil  17  ff.;  Eph. 
i.  14,  18,  v.  5 ;  Col.  i.  12,  iii.  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  4 ;  Heb.  L  2, 
vi.  17,  viii.  6,  ix.  15 ff.;  Jas.  ii.  5).  So  also  here,  the 
document  fastened  with  seven  seals  is  an  easily  understood 
symbol  of  the  promise  and  assurance  by  God  to  His 
Church  of  the  future  ^aaCKela.  This  irrevokable  dispo- 
sition of  God,  similar  to  a  man's  testamentary  disposition 
of  his  goods,  has  long  ago  occurred,  been  documented  and 
sealed,  but  not  yet  carried  out.  The  inheritance  is  still 
laid  up  in  heaven  (1  Pet.  i.  4),  and  the  testament  there- 
fore not  yet  opened  and  executed.  That  its  content  has 
been  proclaimed  through  the  prophets,  and  through  Jesus 
and  the  Spirit  which  rules  in  the  Church  (1  Cor.  ii.  10), 
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and  has  to  a  certain  extent  become  known,  does  not  destroy 
its  resemblance  to  a  sealed  testament  still  waiting  to  be 
opened,  any  more  than  the  oral  communication  of  a  human 
testator,  concerning  the  content  of  his  will,  destroys  the 
importance  of  the  document  and  renders  its  opening 
unnecessary.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  heritages 
promised  to  the  Church  are  to  exceed  all  previous  human 
experience,  imagination,  and  anticipation  (1  Cor.  ii.  7-9, 
xiii.  12;  1  John  iii.  2),  and  that  not  until  they  are 
delivered  over  will  their  true  nature  be  disclosed  (Rom. 
viii.  18),  the  point  of  comparison,  since  the  promise  of 
future  glory  and  royal  dominion  is  likened  to  a  sealed 
will,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  the 
contents,  as  that  they  still  await  realisation.  No  one  is 
authorised  to  open  the  testament  and  thereby  to  put  into 
execution  the  will  of  God  therein  laid  down,  except  the 
Lamb,  who  by  dying  gained  the  victory  like  a  lion,  and 
delivered  the  Church  (v.  5,  9f.).  The  returning  Christ 
will  open  the  testament  of  God  and  execute  it.  The  fact 
that  a  will  is  opened  by  breaking  all  the  seven  seals  at  one 
time,  but  that  in  the  vision  the  seals  are  broken  one  after 
the  other  by  the  Lamb,  and  that  the  opening  of  each  seal 
is  accompanied  by  a  vision  (vi.  1-17,  viii.  1),  does  not 
destroy  the  applicability  of  the  symbolism.  At  the  same 
time,  the  breaking  of  the  seals  of  a  testament  is  a  com- 
plicated act,  which  may  be  divided  into  seven  operations, 
and  which  primarily  prepares  the  way  for  its  opening  and 
execution.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted  to  show 
what,  through  the  returned  Christ,  preparatory  to  it  must 
precede  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The  visions 
which  occur  as  the  first  six  seals  are  opened  naturally 
bear  upon  the  contents  of  the  still  unopened  testament 
in  this  way :  (1)  the  word  of  God  must  take  its  victorious 
way  through  the  world  (vi.  2,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  14);  (2) 
bloody  wars  must  come  ( ver.  3  f. ,  c£  Matt.  xxiv.  6  ;  Mark 
xiii,   7);   (3)  times   of  scarcity   (ver.   5f.);  (4)  plagues 
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destroying  part  of  the  people  (ver.  7  f.,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Luke  XXL  11) ;  then  (5)  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
the  punishment  for  which  is  delayed  (w.  9-11,  cf.  Matt 
xxiv.  9;  Mark  xiii.  11-13);  but  at  last  (6)  events  in 
nature  which  are  to  convulse  the  world  and  fill  earthly 
despots  with  terrible  anticipation  of  the  wrath  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb  which  is  about  to  be  outpoured  upon  them 
(w.  12-17,  cf.  Matt  xxiv.  29  f. ;  Luke  xxi.  25,  xxiiL  30). 
After  the  events  which  prepare  the  way  for  the  end  have 
thus  led  up  almost  to  the  day  of  the  parousia,  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  seal  can  bring  only  the  parousia  itself. 
But  this  is  also  to  be  seen  &om  the  figure  of  the  testa- 
ment itself  with  its  seven  seals ;  for  with  the  loosing  of 
the  seventh  seal  the  testament  is  opened  and  will  there- 
upon be  executed.  But  instead  of  there  being  any 
description  of  this  act  or  the  statement  that  it  has 
occurred,  a  silence  of  about  half  an  hour  intervenes 
in  heaven,  where  the  apostle  has  been  since  iv.  1 
(viii.  1),  and  neither  here  nor  in  the  further  course  of  the 
narrative  does  there  follow  anything  which  can  be  taken 
to  be  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  seal. 

When,  therefore,  in  place  of  an  apocalyptic  descrip- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  testament — i.e.  the  induction 
of  the  Church  into  the  inheritance  vouchsafed  by  God 
through  Christ,  the  opener  and  executor  of  the  will — ^this 
long  silence  occurs,  it  may  be  meant  that  not  only  is  this 
act,  which  has  been  prepared  for  by  the  opening  of  the 
six  seals,  not  to  be  described  now  or  at  all  by  word  or 
picture,  but  also  that  this  silence  is  a  symbol  of  the 
condition  which  has  thereby  come  upon  the  Church.  God's 
people  have  entered  into  the  Sabbath  rest  promised  them 
(Heb.  iv.  1-11). 

This  was  all  the  easier  to  understand,  since  both  the 
inserted  episodes  (vii.  1-8,  9-17)  answer  the  pressing 
question  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
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during  the  world-convulsing  events  immediately  preceding 
the  parousia  (vi  12-17),  which  is  now  described  under 
the  new  figure  of  a  devastating  storm  (viL  Iflf.).  The 
first  answer  is  that  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  of 
the  people  of  Israel  will  be  kept  from  this  world-disaster 
and  saved  out  of  the  midst  of  it  (vii.  3-8).  But  the 
further  question  as  to  how  it  will  be  at  that  time  with  a 
much  larger  congregation  collected  from  all  the  nations 
(vii.  9  ;  cf.  v,  9),  is  answered  by  the  second  episode :  they 
are  taken  up  into  heaven,  dying,  from  the  final  tribulation 
of  the  Church  (a  familiar  idea,  vii.  14 ;  cf.  Matt.  zziv. 
15-28)  which  was  alluded  to  in  iii.  10  and  vi  116,  and 
there  enjoy  the  repose  of  the  blessed. 

The  impression  that  the  sUence  in  heaven,  after  the 
opening  of  the  last  seal,  lasted  about  half  an  hour  (viii 
1),  could  not  but  have  constituted  a  sharp  division 
for  the  apostle's  consciousness,  before  whose  eyes  the 
vision  of  iv.  1-viii.  1  must  have  passed  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  With  vitL  2-xi.  18  comes  a  third  vision,  which  is 
interrupted  before  the  seventh  trumpet  -  blast  by  two 
episodes  (x.  1-11,  xL  1-14),  just  as  the  second  vision  is 
interrupted  by  two  episodes  before  the  seventh  seal  is 
opened.  In  viii.  2  we  do  not  hear,  as  in  iv.  2,  of  another 
ecstasy.  The  scene  of  action  and  the  place  where  the 
apostle  is  stationed  remain  the  same  as  in  iv.  2-viiL  1. 
Nothing  follows,  however,  which  can  be  made  to  connect 
with  the  opening  and  execution  of  the  testament  by  the 
returning  Christ;  but  a  description  begins  here  which 
refers  back  to  a  point  preceding  this  time,  and  one  which, 
as  the  reference  to  vii.  3  in  ix.  4  shows,  takes  us  back  to 
a  point  immediately  precediag  the  parousia.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first  four  trumpet-blasts  (viii.  6-12),  which 
are  separated  by  ver.  13  from  the  three  following,  occur 
catastrophes  in  nature,  which  in  each  case  affect  one  part 
of  the  earth  only ;  while,  as  a  result  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
trumpet-blasts,  such  judgments  are  pronounced  as  affect 
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men  theniselves,  without,  however,  moving  them  to  re- 
pentance (ix.  1-21). 

At  the  seventh  blast  of  the  trumpet,  which  is  dosely 
connected  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  by  ix.  12,  xL  14,  in 
spite  of  their  being  separated  by  the  episode  in  x.  1-xi  14, 
there  is  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal,  no  description  of  what  happens ;  but  we  have  here 
expressed  by  the  songs  of  praise  in  heaven,  just  as  in  the 
former  case  by  the  silence,  what  takes  place  when  the 
seventh  act  is  performed.  God  and  Christ  have  begun 
their  world  rule  (xL  15) :  God  is  no  longer  the  One 
who  is  to  come  in  the  future  (xi.  17  ;  cf.  per  contra  L  4, 
o  ipxofievo^)^  but  the  One  who  has  come  to  judgment  in 
order  to  punish  enemies  and  to  reward  the  godly.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  "  last  trump,"  of  which  Christian  prophecy  had 
already  spoken  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12). 
As  announced  beforehand  in  x.  7,  and  as  we  saw  in  viii  1, 
the  end  has  again  been  reached ;  but  it  is  not  described. 

The  first  episode  expresses  the  thought  that  the 
apostle  is  not  to  communicate  to  the  Church  (x.  4)  every- 
thing which  he  sees,  but  that  he  shall  later  experience  and 
preach  to  the  Church  more  than  formerly  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  the  nations  (x.  8-1 1 ). 

Jerusalem,  the  once  holy  city,  forms  a  contrast  to  the 
heathen ;  in  punishment  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  it 
has,  like  Sodom  and  Egypt,  experienced  judgments  which 
have  brought  it  nigh  unto  destruction  (n.  9).  By  the 
chronological  statement  (ver.  26)  we  are  transported  into 
the  time  of  the  last  calamity  brought  about  by  the  anti- 
christ, made  familiar  by  Dan.  vii  25,  xii  7,  11.  This 
tribulation  will  extend  even  unto  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv. 
15-24),  and  at  that  very  place  will  reach  its  culmination 
in  the  killing  of  the  two  prophets  who  are  still  to  be  a 
last  protection  to  the  Church ;  but  a  sacred  area,  and  a 
congregation  of  the  true  worshippers  of  God  remain,  pro- 
tected from  the  antichrist  (xi  1  £  ;  cf.  vii.  3-8,  ix.  4) ;  and 
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even  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  do  not  belong  to 
this  congregation,  will,  after  a  severe  judgment,  repent 
(XL  13). 

A  fourth  vision  (xi.  19-xiv.  20)  is  introduced  by  a 
view  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  set  up  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies*  The  forms  in  which  it  is  presented  are  borrowed 
from  the  O.T.  sanctuary,  but  the  expressions  used  show 
that  the  technical  terms  are  not  employed  as  familiar 
names  for  the  objects  themselves,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  as  symbols  for  higher 
things.  It  is  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  which  is 
meant,  in  which  there  is  no  longer  any  barrier  to  shut  out 
from  view  the  holy  of  holies  (Heb.  vi  19  £,  ix.  8-12); 
and  what  the  apostle  sees  is  the  ark  in  which  the  Buid'^tcfi 
of  God  is  deposited :  i.e.  no  longer  the  long- vanished 
tables  of  the  Law,  but  the  documents  of  the  eternally 
valid  testament  of  God.  The  conception  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  sealed  testament  in  v.  1,  with  but  the  differ- 
ence that  in  the  former  instance  the  expressions  are 
borrowed  from  the  heathen  legal  institutions,  while  here 
they  are  taken  from  the  holy  institutions  of  Israel.  In 
the  former  instance  the  subject  is  that  which  God  has 
promised  to  His  Church  collected  from  all  nations,  includ- 
ing Israel ;  in  the  latter  case,  that  which  He  has  promised 
His  Church  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  O.T. 
Church  and  realises  its  purpose  in  a  believing  Israel. 

The  first  readers  of  this  must  have  understood  the 
vision,  xi.  19-xiv.  20,  more  easily  than  we ;  for  this  idea, 
which  was  already  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus, 
and  which  Paul  had  before  him  in  developed  form,  could 
not  have  been  strange  to  them;  and  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  preaching  of  Christian  prophecy — 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Daniel — concerning  the 
last  battle  of  the  rebellious  power  of  the  world  with  the 
Church,  and  concerning  the  antichrist  (1  John  ii.  18, 
above,  p.  371,  n.  5,  also  vol.  L  228  ff.).      It  is  of  a 
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thoroughly  eschatological  character  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  teruL  The  same  is  true  according  to  xv.  1  and 
xvL  17  {^h<^v€u)  of  the  Jijlh  vision  (xv.  1-xvi  17),  in 
which  the  last  judgments,  which  are  comparable  to  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  which  in  vain  call  men  to  repent- 
ance, are  represented  in  the  form  of  seven  angels  who 
pour  out  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  Grod.  In  the  sixth 
vision  (xvii.  1-xviii.  24),  introduced  by  xvi.  18-21,  an 
incident  already  touched  upon  in  xiv.  8,  xvi  19 — ^the 
judgment  upon  Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  the  antichrist 
— ^is  depicted  in  a  retrospective  view  of  her  history.  The 
songs  of  praise,  which  are  directly  connected  with  this 
vision,  glorify  the  fall  of  Babylon  as  the  beginning  of  the 
kingly  dominion  of  God  and  as  a  last  event  before  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  i.e.,  before  the  final  union  of  Christ 
with  the  Church  which  is  now  prepared  for  it  (xix.  1-8). 
In  this  will  participate,  however,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  directing  angel  (xix.  9,  10),  not  only  those  then  living, 
but  all  who  have  ever  obeyed  the  invitation  to  the  wed- 
ding and  have  held  fast  the  witness  of  Jesus.^ 

With  this  the  seventh  vision  (xix.  11-xxi.  18)  is  intro- 
duced. Here  is  at  last  represented  the  event  which  was 
by  intimation  anticipated  as  far  back  as  viii.  1  and  again 
in  xi.  15-18,  and  in  xix.  7  announced  as  being  in  the 
immediate  future.  Jesus  Himself  comes  upon  the  scene 
of  action  in  order  that,  after  overcoming  antichrist  and 
binding  Satan,  He  may  enter  upon  His  kingly  rule  of  a 
thousand  years  upon  earth, — a  reign  in  which  there  shall 
participate  not  only  the  congregation  who  live  to  witness 
His  coming,  but  also  those  who  remained  true  till  death, 
and  who  on  that  day  are  to  be  brought  to  life.  Not  till 
the  millennium  has  expired  do  the  general  judgment,  the 
destruction  of  death,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  world 
take  place.  In  this  new  world  there  is  also  a  new 
Jerusalem.  It  is  this  city  which  is  unveiled  before  the 
eyes  of  John  in  a  last  and  eighth  vision^  xxi  8-xxii.  5  (or 
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-xxii.  15).  However,  it  is  not  conceived  of  as  a  part  of 
the  new  world,  but,  during  the  period  of  the  kingly  rule 
of  Chrifit,  as  the  glorified  centre  of  a  world  not  yet  com- 
pleted, to  be  transformed  into  a  new  and  eternal  world 
(n.  10)  when  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ  is  over.  With  this 
the  course  of  the  story  closes  most  appropriately ;  for  the 
longing  of  the  Church  is  directed  not  to  an  endless  eternity, 
but  to  the  specific  coming  of  Jesus  into  union  with  His 
Church,  and  to  His  royal  reign,  limited  in  time,  but 
broadening  out  into  eternity  (xxii.  17,  20). 

The  foregoing  attempt  to  sketch  the  structure  of 
Revelation  was  also  intended  to  bring  out  the  evident 
unity  of  the  book,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  all  literary  art. 
It  would  have  been  labour  in  vain  to  attempt  to  refute 
the  manifold  hypotheses  by  which  Revelation  is  represented 
to  be  a  patchwork  compiled  from  difierent  writings,  partly 
Jewish,  partly  Christian ;  inasmuch  as  this  could  be  done 
convincingly  only  by  means  of  a  complete  exegesis  (n.  11). 
None  of  the  inventors  of  such  hjrpotheses  has  really  come 
to  satis£etctory  terms  with  the  tradition  concerning  the 
origin  of  Revelation,  which  extends  back  to  the  circle  of 
persons  and  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  None 
of  them  seems  once  to  have  weighed  earnestly  the  unde- 
niable fact  without  which  the  story  of  the  book  would 
become  wholly  inconceivable,  namely,  that  the  book,  as 
was  required  by  its  own  statement  (i.  11),  was  delivered 
immediately  after  its  completion  to  the  Churches  of  Asia, 
which  stood  in  close  personal  relation  to  the  author,  was 
received  there  as  a  work  of  the  John,  who  was  well  known 
to  tihese  Churches,  and  as  a  true  account  of  visions  which 
he  had  experienced;  and  as  such  was  read  before  the 
assembled  congregation.  None  of  these  scholars  has 
supported  his  claim  by  an  exposition  of  the  book  which 
would  satisfy  even  the  most  modest  claims.  Several 
matters  which  ought  to  be  corrected  have  been  stated 
already ;  others  will  be  discussed  in  §§  73-75. 

VOL.  III.  36 
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1.  (P.  384.)  In  no  other  writing  of  the  N.T.  are  the  difficnlties  of  literary 
and  historical  investigation,  unaided  bj  a  detailed  commentary,  so  great  as  in 
Bev.  The  style  of  the  book  alone,  apart  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  contents, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  understand — a  fact  which  has  called  forth  the  most 
remarkable  interpretations.  As  regards  i.  1-2,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
i<Triiuiv€v  dnooTfOiag  dui  icrX.  (cf .  Matt  xi.  2)  agrees  in  content  with  dirccrrciXrv 
.  .  .  dcifoi,  zxiL  6 ;  lirc/i^a  .  .  .  ftaprvpjjirtu,  zxiL  16,  which  also  refers  to 
the  whole  of  Bev.  with  this  difference,  namely,  that  ajfftaiv€af  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  prophecy  of  future  events  which  follows  in  the  form  of 
allusions,  images,  and  figurative  language  (John  xii.  33,  xviii.  32,  xxi.  19 ; 
Acts  xi.  28),  while  dcucvvvcu  means  rather  the  disclomre  to  the  prophet  hj  the 
display  of  images  of  things  invisible  and  future.  For  the  idea  of  the  revnling 
angel,  cf.  Zech.  L  9,  iii.  1,  iv.  1 ;  Herm.  Ma/nd,  prooam.  I  6 ;  Sim,  iz.  1. 1-3, 
and  Zahn,  Hirt  des  Hermas,  S.  274  ff.  Through  this  angel,  even  without  his 
becoming  visible,  John  was  enabled  to  hear  and  to  see  revelations  (iv.  1). 
The  reference  in  the  latter  verse  to  i  10  shows  that  this  is  true  of  the  first 
vision,  i.  10-iii.  22,  just  as  i.  1,  zzii.  6,  8, 16  show  it  to  be  the  case  with  all 
the  visions  of  the  book.  Not  until  xviL  1,  zix.  9-10,  xxi.  9-16,  xxiL  1,  6-9 
does  the  revealing  angel  become  visible  to  John  and  communicate  with  him. 
The  fact  that  the  latter  presents  himself  as  one  of  the  seven  angels  with  the 
vials  of  wrath  in  xv.  1-7,  does  not  prevent  John  from  conceiving  of  him  as 
the  angel  through  whom  he  received  all  his  revelations.  In  the  account  of 
the  impressions  of  his  visions,  John  has  no  more  intention  of  speaking  dog* 
maticiJly  or  statistically  regarding  the  angelic  personages  than  in  i.  1  and 
xxii.  6 ;  he  implies  that  Jesus  and  God  have  only  one  angel  at  their  command 
(cf.  Acts  xiL  11),  or  that  by  &yy€kos  without  an  article  the  evangelist  would 
imply  in  Matt  i.  20,  ii.  13, 19  that  the  angels  which  appeared  to  Joseph  were 
in  every  case  different  No  special  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact 
that  in  i.  10  f .  John's  ecstasy  is  mentioned  before  anything  is  said  about  what 
he  hears  and  sees  through  the  angel,  whereas  in  iv.  2  the  ecstasy  appears  to 
be  a  result  of  the  angePs  voice,  since  in  iv.  1  John  sees  things  which  he  could 
not  have  seen  in  a  waking  state.  In  iv.  1  f .  he  reproduces  accurately  eensa- 
tions  which  he  remembered,  and  which  those  who  can  claim  no  visions  are 
able  to  conceive  only  by  the  analogies  of  sleeping  and  dreaming.  Before 
normal  consciousness  disappeared  completely,  he  saw  a  door  opened  in  heaven. 
Then,  when  he  hears  again  the  voice  which  he  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  vision,  he  feels  himself  entirely  separated  from  his  earthly  surroundings 
and  translated  to  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).  In  this  way  the  command  of  the 
angel  to  ascend  into  hteven  is  realised,  and  the  vision  which  follows  fulfils 
the  angel's  announcement  d^ifw  am.  That  §y(v6fjajv  iv  frvrufAorif  i.  10,  iv.  2 
tsytviaOai  iv  iKorcurti,  Acts  xxiL  17  (x.  10,  xi  5  in  contrast  to  iv  itwr^ 
Y€v6fitvos,  cf.  rf  irvtv/iari  .  .  .  rf  vot,  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 19),  means  a  change  into 
an  ecstatic  condition,  does  not  need  to  be  proved. 

2.  (Pp.  385, 386, 387.)  For  incidental  remarks  concerning  prophecy  in  the 
N.T.  cf.  vol.  i.  228  ff.,  505  f. ;  vol.  ii.  97  f.,  110-118 ;  in  respect  of  r6  irvev/m  see 
vol.  i.  207,  n.  1,  234,  n.  2, 237,  n.  6 ;  above,  p.  16.  The  richest  source  is  1  Cor. 
xiv.,  from  which  two  definite  conclusions  are  to  be  derived :  (1)  that  prophets, 
in  contrast  to  those  speaking  with  tongues,  remain  self-conscious  and  retain 
control  of  their  powers  when  speaking,  using  language  the  form  and  contents 
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of  which  are  intelligible.  (2)  So  that  prophets,  as  contrasted  with  teachers 
and  preachers  without  prophetic  gifts,  do  not  speak  as  a  result  of  their 
meditation,  investigations,  and  inferences,  but  always  as  a  result  of  a  special 
anoK^tnlns  (1  Cor.  xiy.  30,  cf.  TV.  6,  26 ;  Eph.  iii.  5).  For  the  criticism  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  subject  even  the  inspired  utterances  of  the  prophets, 
cf.  1  ThesB.  V.  19-22 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  29 ;  Bom.  zii.  6,  and  the  present  writer's 
lecture  on  Die  hU/ihende  Bedeutung  dea  ntl.  KanoM,  S.  36-46.  Rev.  xviii.  20, 
24  (cf.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  6,  xiz.  2 ;  vol.  ii.  165,  n.  4)  refer  to  N.T.  prophets,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  x.  7,  zi  18  should  be  taken  as  having  in  mind  the 
O.T.  prophets  exclusively  and  not  also  those  of  the  N.T.  Prophecy  is  a  con- 
tinuous chain,  which  reaches  from  the  oldest  prophets  of  the  O.T.  to  John, 
their  youngest  brother  (xxii.  6,  9).  The  analogy  of  ^cvdcidcX^^  and 
^€vlkur6(rrdko£  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  idea  of  false  prophets  was 
familiar.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  are  not  apostles  and  Chris- 
tians,  but  persons  who  say  that  they  are  Christians,  or  apostles,  when  they 
are  not ;  cf.  vol.  ii.  232,  n.  2. 

3.  (P.  387.)  Liicke,  Komm.  uber  die  SchHfim  des  Ev,  Jo.  iv.  1  (1832),— <' an 
attempt  at  a  complete  introduction  to  the  Revelation  of  John  and  the  entire 
apocalyptic  literature," — introduced  the  latter  idea.  The  present  writer 
offered  some  objections  to  Liicke's  classification  in  his  work  on  the  Hirt  des 
Hermoi  (1868,  S.  70  ff.)  (which  cannot  be  classified  as  apocalyptic  literature 
any  more  than  can  Rev.),  and  in  his  *' Apokalyptischen  Studien"  (Z/KW^ 
1886,  p.  523  ff.).  The  latter  are  quoted  in  what  follows  as  Ap.  Stud.  i.  (1885) 
and  u.  (1886).  Herder's  remark  {Marcmathoy  1779,  S.  13 ;  Werkey  ed.  Suphan, 
iz.  Ill),  perfectly  correct  in  itself,  that  the  pictures  in  Rev.  cannot  be  repre- 
sented artistically,  or  at  least  not  all  of  them,  has  had  a  confusing  effect  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  book.  Diirer  and  Cornelius  knew  what  could  be 
drawn  or  painted.  But  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  need  to 
reproduce  imaginatively  the  changing  scenes  of  the  book  in  order  to  under- 
stand them. 

4.  (P.  390.)  The  correct  reading  of  xxii.  21  is  either  furii  wavrw  without 
T&v  6yimv  (thus  B,  and  S*  which  adds  avrov),  and  certainly  without  v/m»v,  or 
furh  rwv  6yU»v  with  H.  In  xxii.  16  it  is  not  John  but  Jesus  who  says  v/iivj 
for  in  xxiL  12  (or  10)-16  Jesus  again  speaks  to  John,  i.e.  addresses  him  together 
with  all  the  other  Christians.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  this  final  address  of 
Christ  as  well  as  the  separate  saying  of  Jesus  in  xxii.  20a  are,  like  the  word 
spoken  by  God  in  i.  8,  outside  the  visions  the  series  of  which  ends  with  xxii. 
8-0  (or  -11).  God  and  Christ  speak  through  the  prophet,  i.e.  through  John, 
the  author  of  the  book,  without  becoming  visible  to  him  (God  in  i.  8 ;  Christ 
in  xxii.  12-16,  20). 

5.  (P.  391.)  Volter  (BnUUhwng  dsr  Apoc.,  2  Aufl.  1885,  S.  8  f.)  holds  that 
the  later  origin  of  i.  1-^as  comx>aied  with  i.  4-6  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that  in 
w.  4-6  John  introduces  himself  and  declares  his  relation  to  the  readers, 
whereas  vv.  1-3  *'are  characterised  by  an  objectivity,  impossible  if  the  verses 
were  written  by  the  apostle  John  "  (similarly  also  Spitta,  Qffenb.  Jch.  1889, 
a  10  ff.,  and  also  J.  Weiss,  Offenb.  Jch.  1904,  S.  35  f .).  But  Volter  overlooks 
the  fact  that  this  has  always  been  and  is  the  character  of  a  book  title,  whether 
written  by  the  author  himself  or  added  later.  Among  the  Hebrews  (Jer.  i. 
1-3  and  i.  4)  and  the  Greeks  (Herodotus,  i.  1,  'H^dorov  'AXiKapvi/o-frm  UrropUfs 
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air<idc{K  tph  xrX.,  cf^  on  the  other  hand,  ii.  23,  ryct^c  otda^  and  wherever  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  investigator  or  narrator^  and,  as  is  well  known,  among 
modem  European  writers,  in  the  title  of  a  hook  the  author  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person  (edidit^  where  it  is  possible,  adding  all  his  titles  as  if  he 
were  writing  his  epitaph.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  preface  and  in  the 
course  of  the  book,  he  allows  himself  to  use  the  first  person — even  using  the 
familiar  '*  thou  "  in  the  dedication  to  a  friend  (among  the  ancients  this  was 
permissible  in  the  course  of  the  book  or  at  the  end — above,  p.  223,  n.  1).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  serious  book  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  the  title  would 
be  a  violation  of  style  permissible  only  for  novelists,  and  then  in  quotation 
marks,  e.g.  "  Graham  and  J,"  "  We  Two,**  «  My  Wife  and  i."  In  i.  4  also  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  and  the  readers  in  the  third  person,  in  a  wholly 
objective  way,  as  is  required  in  ancient  letter-writing,  and  allows  himself 
only  in  the  extended  greeting  itself  to  change  to  a  '*  you  "  and  a  "  we.''  But 
enough  has  already  been  said  on  this  point  in  voL  i.  369,  n.  1 ;  above, 
p.  226,  n.  7. 

6.  (P.  391,  392.)  When  John,  before  seeing  anything  whatever,  is  com- 
manded by  the  voice  of  the  revealing  angel :  t  ^iw€is  ypa^v  tls  fiiffkiov 
(L  IIX  and  when  in  i.  19  (where  reference  to  ver.  IJ..iffindicated  by  oZv)  he  is 
commanded  by  Christ  Himself :  ypa^v  a^v  A  cZMd  cicrcy  col  ii  f^XXct  ytwivBoi 
furit  ravroj  it  is  perfectly  self-evident  that  John  was  not  directed  to  write 
down  what  he  saw  while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  accompanying  as  it  were  the 
visions  step  by  step  with  his  pen  at  lucid,  moments  in  his  ecstasy.  There  is 
no  place  for  such  a  lucid  moment  before  iv.  1.  There  is  no  interruption  in 
the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  i  17-iii.  22.  If  the  vision  were  written  out  while 
the  writer  was  yet  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  the  &ct  itself  would  necessarily  be 
recorded  like  the  falling  down  of  the  prophet  (L  17X  cmd  such  a  procedure 
would  destroy  the  dramatic  vividness  of  the  visions.  Moreover,  it  would 
serve  no  conceivable  purpose ;  since  a  record  originating  in  this  way  would 
itself  be  of  the  nature  of  a  vision,  i.«.  when  the  prophet  awoke  from  his  ecstatic 
state,  it  would  have  no  more  objective  existence  than  what  he  had  seen  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy.  Just  as  the  present  /3X/irctr  (ver.  11)  has  the  force  of  a  fut, 
so  the  aor.  ftdcr  has  the  force  of  a  fut.  perfect  (cf.  x.  7,  xv.  1),  and  both  alike 
refer  to  all  that  John  sees  in  his  ecstatic  state.  There  is  a  corresponding 
division  of  what  John  sees  and  afterwards  is  to  commit  to  writing  into  things 
existent  in  the  present  and  events  to  take  place  in  the  future.  To  the  first 
class  belong  mainly  the  contents  of  chaps,  ii.-iii. ;  to  the  second  class  mainly  the 
contents  of  chaps,  iv.-xxii.  The  division  of  the  contents  of  all  the  visions  that 
follow  is  to  be  understood  a  potiori^  as  is  also  the  designation  which  covers 
the  contents  of  the  entire  book  in  L  1,  xxii.  6.  Spitta's  interpretation  of  the 
passage  (Qffenb.  det  Joh,  1889,  S.  29)  as  meaning  "what  thou  hast  seen  up  to 
this  ^me  and  what  it  means  and  what  may  further  take  place,  ije.  what  may 
further  be  perceived  by  thee,''  seems  to  the  present  writer  scarcely  to  need 
refutation  either  from  a  grammatical  or  logical  point  of  view.  In  iL  1»  8, 
12,  18,  iii.  1,  7, 14  yp&^v  is  naturaUy  to  be  taken  as  in  L  11,  19,  as  a 
command  to  the  writer  that  when  the  vision  is  ended  he  shall  include  these 
several  sayings  to  the  separate  Churches  in  the  book  which  in  i.  11  he  is 
directed  to  write  and  send  to  all  the  seven  Churches.  One  should  not  speak 
any  more^  at  least  in  scientific  literature,  of  the  seven  apocalytic  letters. 
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These  are  not  independent  letters,  but  each  Church  receives  its  special  message 
from  Christ  only  as  part  of  the  book  which,  as  a  whole,  is  sent  to  them  all 
(i.  4).  The  same  is  true  of  ypa^v  in  xiv.  13,  xix.  9,  xxi.  5.  In  this  way 
attention  is  called  to  separate  sayings  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Neither 
can  X.  4  be  made  a  basis  for  the  opinion  that  the  writing  of  the  book  and  the 
seeing  of  the  visions  took  place  at  the  same  time.  Since  John  was  to  regard 
the  recording  of  the  sevenfold  voice  of  thunder  as  forbidden  by  God  just  as 
the  recording  of  the  other  visions  was  commanded,  during  the  vision  he  must 
have  felt  a  desire  to  record  what  he  heard.  This  made  the  impression  of  the 
prohibition  more  profound. 

7.  (P.  893.)  The  only  text  of  v.  1  which  can  be  regarded  as  genuine  is 
ywypaftiUvov  ttronBtv  icai  l^urBtv  KaT€(rtf)payifryAvov  ot^poyto'tv  ^trrd  (A,  numerous 
cursives,  Cypr.  Tut,  ii.  11,  i«.  the  earliest  Latin  Bible ;  Grig,  in  P$,  i.,  Delarue, 
ii.  526 ;  cf.  Epiph.  Hcer,  Ixiv.  6 ;  S').  Since  there  was  at  an  early  date  an 
inclination  to  connect  koI  6irur0€P  with  what  precedes  instead  of  with  what 
follows  (S*  [the  earlier  Syr.  version  edited  by  Gwynn,  1897]  inserts  koI,  S'  a 
relative  before  Kta-tirippayurftivov)^  unavoidably  an  effort  was  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  apparent  disagreement  between  "within"  and  " behind **;  sometimes 
€^^€v  was  written  for  Siria-Btv  (B  [in  this  passages  Vatic.  2066,  Ssec.  viii.] 
P,  also  Hippol.  tn  D(m.f  ed.  Bonwetsch,  276.  1 ;  Grig.  Philoe.,  ed.  Bobinson, 
p.  37.  10 ;  Primas.  Forsch,  iv.  95 ;  S'),  and  sometimes  tffiirpocrBtp  was  used  for 
i<r€»$tv  (K,  Grig.  PhUoc.  p.  46. 15).  I^  then,  the  inharmonious  readings  t(r»6€v 
and  tirtirBtv  be  correct,  it  follows  that  ttrmBtp  has  no  correlate,  either  here  or 
in  iv.  8  (which  correlate  would  necessarily  be  t^B^v)  (Matt,  xxiii.  25, 27, 28 ; 
Luke  xi.  40 ;  1  Cor.  v.  13 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16),  and  that  koL  Sirur6«p  ib  to  be  taken 
with  Korco^poyior/i^voy,  as  even  Grotius  perceived  in  spite  of  hia  inaccurate 
text.  Consequently,  the  idea  of  a  papyrus  roll  written  on  both  sides,  a  so- 
called  opistograph  (against  Birt,  Das  antike  BtuhweseUy  S.  506),  must  be  given 
up.  Such  a  poor  document  as  this  would  give  an  unfavourable  impression  of 
this  book,  which  rested  upon  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  upon  which  also  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world  depends.  The  evl  rffv  d^^idv  shows  that  it  was 
not  a  roll,  in  which  case  we  would  necessarily  read  cV  rj  df^if  (i  16,  it  1, 
X.  2.  8 ;  Ezek.  ii.  9),  if  the  idea  be  that  God  is  holding  a  roll  in  His  hand.  A 
roll  would  fall  from  an  open  hand,  such  as  John  saw  the  fiiffXiov  resting  upon, 
unless  an  unusual  effort  to  balance  it  be  assumed.  Moreover,  if  the  document 
were  a  roll,  the  opening  of  the  book,  which  necessarily  precedes  the  seeing 
and  reading  of  the  text,  would  not  be  four  times  described  by  dv6i(aty  to 
say  nothing  of  the  opening  of  the  seal  (ver.  2),  but  we  should  certainly 
have  dvciXrcy  (Ezek.  ii.  10),  di^fXcWccv  {r&o(Av0r$y  the  opposite  of  ^a-treiv^  Rev. 
vi.  14),  or  dvairrva-crcty,  as  in  Luke  iv.  17.  That  the  piPkiov  was  not  written 
on  the  outside  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sealed  seven  times, 
the  only  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  it  impossible  to  open  the  ptPkiov  and 
to  see  and  read  its  written  contents.  Not  until  the  last  seal  was  broken  was 
it  possible  to  open  the  /Si/SX/ov  and  to  see  and  read  what  was  written  in 
it.  This  iSi/SXiov  is  altogether  different  from  the  open  /Si/SXapidtoy  in  x.  2.  9; 
Ezek.  iL  8-iii.  3.  It  is  not  a  rolled  sheet,  or  the  larger  book  roll,  but  has  the 
form  of  a  codex,  or  codicil,  i.e.  of  a  modem  book^  Naturally,  John  did  not 
9ee  what  was  written  in  the  book,  since  he  saw  only  the  closed  /3i/3Xioy  ;  but  in 
his  vision  he  received  the  impression  that  it  was  written  within,  just  as  in 
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dreams  we  associate  ideas  with  objects,  although  these  ideas  cannot  be  repre- 
sented to  the  senses  (cf.  Qen.  xl.  16).  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  saw  the 
•even  seals ;  since  these  were  on  the  back  of  the  book,  t.0.  certainly  not  on 
the  upper  side,  the  side  turned  toward  the  spectator,  but  on  the  side  turned 
away  from  him,  the  side  resting  upon  the  hand  of  Him  who  sat  on  the  throne. 
It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  the  PiPkiov  did  not  consist  of  empty  pages, 
but  that  something  was  written  in  it  But  to  say  this  was  not  superfluous, 
since  a  letter,  for  example,  which  sometimes  is  called  /St^tov,  has  an  address 
on  the  outside,  a  document  has  a  mark  of  registration  on  the  outside,  and  a 
literary  work  has  a  title  pasted  on  the  outside  from  which  some  idea  of  the 
contents  can  be  derived.  This  /Si^Xtov  contains  writing  only  on  the  inside. 
No  one  can  know  what  it  contains,  until  the  seals  are  loosed.  The  only 
suggestion  as  to  its  contents  is  given  by  the  seven  seals. 

8.  (P.  394.)  £.  HuacHKB  {Dot  Bueh  mU  7  Siegeln,  1860),  following  out 
the  idea  of  his  essay  on  the  wax  tablets  found  in  4he  flmreB  lioiintaing  in 
Austria  (Zt.f.  gesch.  EechUwin.  xii.  173  ff.),  is  the  first  writer  to  set  forth  the 
essentially  correct  view,  except  that  he  is  influenced  by  many  ancient  exe- 

V         getical  prejudices^  and  unnecessarily  substitutes  for  the  idea  of  the  Testament 

— first  transferring  to  other  documents  processes  used  in  preparing  a  testament 

^       (Huschie,  S.  15) — ^the  more  general  idea  of  legal  d^uments.    The  so-called 

i  Ppietorian  Testament  must  have  had  on  the  outside,  more  particularly  on 

^  r-fhe  threads  ¥rith  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  documents,  consisting 

'^    of  little  wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax,  or  of  leaves  of  parchment  or  of 

)'^  papyrus  (D%g»  xxxvii.  11.  1),  were  tied  together,  the  seals  of  seven  peTininA 

witnesses,  with  their  names  inscribed  beside  the  seals.    Of.  Marquardt,  Bom. 

PrivcUUlMnf  2  Aufl.  p.  805  f. ;  Bruns,  ForUes  jur,  Eom.^  ed.  5,  pp.  292-303, 

especially  p.  302  ;  Gains,  In^.  ii.  119,  147 ;  IJlpian,  Fragm.  Vatic.  23. 6;  2a  6. 

In  Berl  A$g.  Urk.  No.  361,  col.  3,  line  12,  km  irtpl  Trjs  dtoBrfKift  di  dwo- 

Kplvoftaif  ors  iv  nda-cu^diamcats  inrd  titriv  axfipayunral  xrX.     Cf.  in  the  same 

collection  the  will,  ^bs.  86  and  326;  also  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri^  ed. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt,  L  171,  No.  105.  ^^^^^^ 

9.  (P.  398.)  The  present  fcoXcirot  in  xL  8  represents  the  Y^v^jik'^i&w  of 
the  tine  when  the  book  was  written,  as  does  also  iarmm/iSfir^odLom.  and 
Gomorrah,  however,  are  not  merely  types  of  a  sinfdTcity,  but  of  a  city 
condemned  because  of  its  sins  (Isa.  xiii.  19  ;  Jer.  1^40 ;  Matt  x.  15,  xi.  23 ; 
2  Pet  iL  6;  Jude  7).  Therefore  Isaiah  before  the  first  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  Paul  before  the  second,  declare  that  Israel  would  have  been 
made  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  had  not  Gkxl  left  it  a  remnant  (Isa. 
i.  9  ;  Bom.  ix.  29).  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  first  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  declares  (xvL^^j^-50)  that  Jerusalem  has  become  a  sister  of 
Sodom;  and  this  js-^^ie^way  in  which  John  speaks  here  after  the  second 
destrufituNTOTJerusalem  in  the  year  70. 

"""  16.  (P.  401.)  It  seems  as  iif  xxi.  2  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  John 
beheld  the  descent  of  the  Jerusalem,  which  until  then  had  been  in  heaven, 
and  that  this  descent  was  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  world. 
Against  this  interpretation  is  the  analogy  of  xxi.  10,  where  the  same  thing 
seems  to  be  stated  more  explicitly,  and  where  John  does  not  witness  the 
descent  of  a  city,  but  is  shown  a  city  built  upon  a  mountain.  Moreover,  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  the  Bride  of  Jesus,  whose  marriage  with  Him  takes  place 
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at  the  parousia — ».«.  at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  end  of  the  millennium  (xzi. 
2.  9,  xiz.  7).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  in  zxL  2  as  distinguished  from 
iii.  12  (rrjg  icaunjs  *Upov<rakijii  ^  Korafialvcvira)  we  read,  ^  the  Holy  City,  a  new 
Jerusalem  (the  adjectives  which  follow  are  likewise  without  the  article), 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  Qod,  made  ready  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.''  As  seen  by  John  it  is  primarily  a  part  of  the  new  world,  to  the 
establishment  of  which  the  vision  extends.  Here  all  national  limitations 
are  set  aside,  and  even  Christ  Himself  retires  into  the  background  (cf .  1  Cor. 
XV.  24-28).  But  this  Jerusalem  has  already  existed  during  the  millennium 
on  the  earth,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  world,  and  so  it  is  repre- 
sented inxxL  9-xxii.  15.  In  this  passage  the  Lamb  is  everywhere  prominent 
(xxi.  9,  14,  22,  23,  27,  xxiL  1,  3),  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  vision  Jesus 
Himself  speaks,  uttering  both  a  promise  and  a  threat  (xxiL  12-16),  just  as 
Qod  is  represented  as  speaking  in  xxi.  6  ff.  In  the  latter  passage  Qod  and 
humanity  are  represented  as  united  without  any  suggestion  of  differences 
among  men  (xxL  3-7),  whereas  in  xxi.  9-xxiL  16  Jerusalem  retains  its 
IsraeUtish  character,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  prominence  of  the  number 
twelve ;  the  heathen  are  visitors,  but  not  citizens  of  the  city  (xxi.  24  f.).  In 
xxi  6ff.  everything  is  accomplished  and  everything  has  become  new,  and 
sinners  have  been  deliveriKl  over  to  the  second  death  (xxi.  6-8,  cf.  xx.  10-15) ; 
but  in  xxi  9^xxii^Jl5  without  the  holy  walls  are  a  mass  of  Qentiles  for 
whom  the  imlocked  city  stands  open,  that  they  may  bring  their  gifts,  and 
receive  blessings  of  heiding  (xxi  24-26,  xxii.  2).  Only  the  unholineas  and 
immorality  which  still  exists  among  men  is  excluded  from  the  city  (xxi  27, 
xxii  16). 

11.  (P.  401.)  A  review  of  the  more  recent  hypotheses  will  be  found  in 
HiBSCHT,  Die  Ap,  und  tkre  ntfuesU  KrUik.  1896  (see  also  the  supplements  in 
the  preface).  For  the  more  important  attempts  to  distinguish  different 
sources,  strata,  or  literary  hands  in  Bev.,  see  V&lteb,  Entstehung  der  Ap,  f''  ! ''' 
1882 ;  much  revised  in  the  second  edition  1885  (cf.  Zahn,  Apok  Stud,  i  525  ff., 
567).  The  main  part  of  Bev.  he  represents  as  written  .origlnaUy  by  John 
(at  first  by  the  presbyter,  afterwards  by  the  apostle),  in  the  year  66  or  66. 
It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  same  ajithor,  and  was  constantly  revised 
by  Christian  hands  up  to  140  (originally  170).  Volter  represents  the  matter 
^^jfljitiU  a  diffrrrnt  manner  in  Da$  Problem  der  Ap.  1893.  Vibohbb  (Die  Off. 
Jo.  eine  jidiethe  Ap.  in  chrittlicher  Bea/rbeUung,  1886),  starting  from  the 
observation  that  chaps,  xi-xii.  present  difficulties  if  taken  as  Christian 
prophecy  which  disappear  if  the  chapters  are  Jewish,  finds  iv.  1-xxii  6 
to  be  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  written  in  Hebrew,  to  be  dated  before  the  year  70. 
This  was  later  superficially  worked  over  by  some  unknown  Christian  into 
what  at  first  glance  seems  a  Christian  book  by  the  addition  of  chaps,  i-iii.,  xxii. 
6-21,  and  numerous  interpolations.  Spitta  (Off.  dee.  Jo.  1889)  distinguishes 
(1)  a  Christian  Apocalypse  which,  omitting  some  interpolations  by  the 
redactor,  is  preserved  in  i  4-vi.  17,  viii.  1,  vii  9-18,  xxii.  8-21  (printed  on 
S.  549-560),  and  which  belongs  in  the  year  60  (S.  504,  not  the  year  70,  nor 
about  the  year  62,  as  Hirscht,  S.  5,  7,  states)  by  John  Mark,  who  is,  however, 
not  the  author  of  the  Qoepel  of  Mark  (S.  528) ;  (2)  a  Jewish  Apocalypse, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Pompey  (Bev.  x.  8-xi.  18,  xiv.  14-xv.  8,  xvi.  1-xvii.  6, 
xviii  1-xix.  8a,  xxi.  9-xxii  3a,  and  ver.  16) ;  (3)  a  second  Jewish  Apocalypse 
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belonging  to  the  time  of  Caligula  (Rev.  viL  1-8,  yiii.  2~x.  7,  xL  15,  19, 
xii.  l-xiv.  11,  xvL  13-20,  xix.  11-xxi.  6).  All  this  was  edited  either  under 
Domitian  or  Trajan  by  a  Christian,  who  thought  that  he  was  acting  "  in  the 
spirit"  of  the  Apostle  John  (who  perhaps  was  still  living),  and  '^tlierefore 
was  justified  in  seeking  to  give  authority  to  the  writing  (the  original  Christian 
Apocalypse  of  John  Mark?)  in  falling  back  upon  the  judgment  of  (the 
apostle?)  John"  (S.  543,  cf.  Of,  L  952).  Thus  the  authorship  of  Bey.  was 
transferred  from  the  real  John  of  the  year  60  to  the  apostle  John  of  the 
year  95  or  100  (cf.  vol  iL  263).  Ebbxs  (Die  Offmb.  Jo.  kntiidi  utUenuehl, 
1891)  simplified  Spitta*s  hypothesis,  and  declared  the  whole  work  to  be  of 
Christian  origin.  Qunkil  {Schifjffung  und  Chaos  in  Unseit  und  Endatitf 
eine  reUgiofugekk,  Ufdenuchwng  uber  Oen.  1  und  Apoh,  12^  m/U  (bodsfioiMsd^) 
BeibrtLgtn  fxm  ZifMnem^  1895).  The  chaos  into  which  the  cosmos  of  Ber.  is 
changed  in  this  work  can  hudly  be  described,  at  least  it  cannot  be  described 
briefiy.  Joh.  Wsibs.  (Die  Offmb,  des  Joh,  1904),  in  many  points  depending 
on  Spitta,  comes  to  the  opinion  that  an  original  apocalypse,  which  was 
written  by  the  John  of  Ephesus  between  65-70,  is  preserved  for  us,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  additions  and  changes  from  the  later  edition  in  chaps.  L  4- 
viiL  1,  viii.  13-ix.  21,  xiL  7-12,  xiiL  11-18,  xiv.  14-20,  xx.  1-xxiL  21.  The 
editor  of  the  whole  book,  who  worked  into  the  original  Johannine  apocalypse 
an  original  Jewish  apocalypse,  written  between  May  and  August  of  the  year 
70,  published  his  compilation  ia  95,  while  the  original  apocalyptic  writer, 
the  John  of  Ephesus,  was  still  alive. 


§  73.  THE  CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  CHUBCH 
ACCORDING  TO  REVELATION  L-IU. 

The  opening  words  with  which  John  begins  his  account 
(i.  9)  remind  the  Asiatic  Churches  that  they  are  all,  like 
himself,  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  a  hostility 
which  their  Christian  belief  has  brought  upon  them. 
This  fact  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  between  the  readers 
and  himself — ^isolated,  though  he  is,  upon  the  little  island 
of  Patmos,  for  the  sake  of  the  word  of  Grod  and  the 
witness  of  Jesus — ^which  strengthens  the  tie  of  Christian 
brotherhood  In  this  statement  we  are  told  what  the  first 
readers  must  have  already  known  before,  that  John  had 
been  banished  to  the  island  because  of  his  activity  as  a 
preacher,  and  on  account  of  his  Christian  belief  (n,  1). 
To  this  reference  is  to  be  added  the  tradition  concerning 
the  exile  upon  the  island  of  Patmos,  which  has  in  its 
favour,  at  least,  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
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arisen  through  an  expansion  of  the  passage  before  us. 
Banishment  to  an  island  can  have  occurred  only  as  the 
result  of  a  legal  sentence,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  of  a  sentence  imposed  by  the  proconsul  of  that 
district,  who  would  not  have  been  able,  upon  his  own 
authority,  to  punish  in  this  way  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
and  an  adherent  of  the  Christian  faith,  if  he  had  not  felt 
himself  authorised  so  to  act  by  some  decree  issuing  fiom 
the  Imperial  Government,  or  some  regulation  tolerated  by 
it,  by  which  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
to  be  checked  by  the  courts  or  the  police.  When  we 
attempt  to  shed  more  light  upon  this  fact  by  the  applica- 
tion of  other  data  in  the  book,  we  must  not,  of  course, 
employ  indiscriminately  everything  which  is  said  in 
regard  to  the  persecution  and  slaughter  of  the  faithful 
We  must  disregard  first  of  all  the  repeated  reference  to 
the  great  tribulation  of  the  latter  days,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  well  known  (iii  10,  vii.  14,  xiL  17-xiii.  17,  xiv.  9-13, 
XX.  4;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  15-28);  secondly,  we  must  ignore 
the  retrospective  references  to  all  the  martyrs  and  martyr- 
doms for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  faith  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  (vi.  9  f.).  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  standpoint  from  which  the  author 
makes  these  declarations  is  in  most  cases  that  of  one  who 
is  speaking  at  the  moment  when  judgment  is  being  pro- 
nounced against  the  antichristian  power  of  the  world, 
and  against  its  antichristian  capital ;  so  that  even  what, 
from  that  point  of  view,  is  past,  must,  when  viewed  by 
one  living  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  lie 
partly,  at  least,  in  the  future.  In  vi  11,  persons  who, 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  living  at  the  time,  are  about 
to  become  martyrs,  are  included  with  the  Christians  who 
have  already  suffered.  In  xx.  4,  again  assuming  the 
standpoint  of  the  parousia,  the  martyrs  of  the  anti- 
christian persecution  are  especially  mentioned  along  with 
all  those  beheaded  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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Similarly,  in  zviii.  24  are  included  with  the  prophets  and 
saints  whose  blood  was  shed  in  Babylon,  all  those  who 
at  any  time  or  place  have  been  slain  for  the  same  cause 
(cf.  xvL  6 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35).     But  since  in  pre-Christian 
times  it  was  not  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  but  Jerusalem, 
which  was  the  murderess  of  the  prophets  (Matt,  xxiii.  37 ; 
Luke  xiii.  34;    1  Thess.  ii.  15;  Acts  vii.  52),  and  since 
apostles  are  also  named  among  the  martyrs  whose  blood 
is  avenged   by  the  judgment  against  the  capital  city, 
xviiL  20,  it  becomes  clear  that  here,  as  in  xvii.  6,  where 
Babylon  is  described  as  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus,  and  in  xviiL  24,  xix.  2,  where  more 
general  terms  are   employed,  the  author  refers  to  the 
Roman  martyrs  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  especially  to 
Peter  and  Paul  (vol.  ii.  165,  n.  4).      The  reference  in 
chaps.  ii.-iiL  are  temporally  and  locally  less  remote.     The 
angel  of  Smyrna  is  already  experiencing  tribulation  arising 
from  the  slanders  of  the   Jews  in   that  place.      More 
suffering  is  predicted  for  him  in  the  future.     Punishment 
by  imprisonment  is  to  overtake  some  of  the  members  of 
the  ChurcL     But  the  angel  himself  is  required  to  remain 
faithful  till  death  (ii.  9f.,  see  below).      In  Philadelphia 
also  it  is  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  made  up  of  Jews 
unworthy  of  the  name,  which  is  hostile  to  the  angel  of 
the  Church.     If  we  may  draw  conclusions  concerning  the 
present  and  future  attitude  of  the  Jews  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  angel  has  kept  the  word  of  Jesus  loyally, 
and  has  not  denied  Bis  name  (iiL  8-10),  it  is  evident  that 
Jewish  hostility  haa  brought  persecution  upon  him.     But 
the  situation  was  different  in  Pergamum  (ii.  12-17,  n.  2). 
The  angel  in  that  place  is  subject  to  a  special  temptation 
to  deny  Jesus  and  belief  in  Him,  because  he  lives  where 
Satan's  throne  is,  and  he  has  up  to  this  time  successfully 
resisted.      He  has  demonstrated  his  loyalty  apparently 
not  long  before,  since  a  certain  Antipas  was   killed  in 
Pergamum  as  a  faithful  witness  of  Christ,  an  occurrence 
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which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Satan  dwells  there. 
This  change  of  expression  alone  betrays  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  something  external,  like  a  prominent  building  or 
work  of  art,  which  is  meant,  but  an  institution  or  custom 
there  prevalent  in  which  the  Christians  recognised  a 
striking  embodiment  and  activity  of  the  dominion  of 
Satan.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  martyrdom  of  Antipas, 
and  of  the  continued  danger  in  which  the  confessors  of 
Christ  are  placed.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  the 
author  means  the  cult  of  iSsculapius,  the  God  of  healing, 
in  Pergamum,  which  flourished  there  as  nowhere  else. 
The  serpent,  which  was  to  the  Christians  a  symbol  of 
Satan  (Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2;  2  Cor.  xL  8),  was  also  the 
chief  emblem  of  .^Isculapius.  His  most  common  epithet 
was  awrnp ;  he  was  not  infrequently  called  o  awrrip  with- 
out qualification,  and  was  looked  upon  as  ovor^p  r&v  SKnv. 
He  became  in  Pergamum,  especially,  Zei^  ^AaKKqirKy;^  and 
the  most  exalted  king.  He  absorbed  all  other  deities, 
and  even  became  identified  with  the  Emperor.  It  was 
inevitable — and  the  fact  is  well  attested — that  he  should 
appear  to  the  Christians  to  be,  more  than  any  of  the 
other  heathen  sons  of  God,  a  devilish  caricature  of  the  true 
atniip  rov  Koafjbov  (n.  2).  How  easily  it  might  have  hap- 
pened that  in  daily  life,  or  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  .^culapius.  Christians  in  Pergamum  came  into  conflict 
with  the  heathen  population,  and  that  a  Christian  who 
openly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  this  cult  might  have 
been  killed  by  fanatical  worshippers  of  the  divinity  I  It 
is  very  improbable  that  Antipas  was  executed  upon 
sentence  of  a  court  (n.  3).  It  is  evident,  then,  that  at 
the  time  Revelation  was  written  the>  Jewish  congregations 
at  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  knew  very  well  how  to  fan 
into  a  flame  the  slumbering  hostility  of  the  populace; 
and  that  things  had  reached  such  a  state  in  Pergamum, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  iEsculapius, 
that  the  devotees  of  the  old  cults  had  employed  violence 
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against  the  Christians,  and  were  likely  to  do  so  again  at 
any  time.  Such  acts  of  hostility  had  been  encountered 
by  the  Christians  in  Asia  and  Europe  £rom  the  very 
beginning.  On  the  other  hand,  compared  with  conditions 
in  the  time  of  Paul  and  of  1  Peter,  it  was  an  innovation 
for  the  Roman  government  to  take  measures  which — as 
in  the  case  of  the  banishment  to  a  small  island  of  a 
prominent  Christian  teacher  from  the  field  of  his  activity 
—could  aim  only  at  preventing  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Equally  new  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in  which  the  Asiatic 
Churches  had  come  to  suffer  a  general  persecution  of  such 
a  character  that  they  were  compelled  to  confess  or  to 
deny  the  name  of  Christ — a  situation  which  forces  us  to 
assume  that  legal  measures  were  employed.  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  Christians  ever  faced  such  conditions  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian  (n.  4).  The  tradition,  in  itself  unassailable, 
that  Revelation  was  written  about  95  A.D.,  is  thus  corro- 
borated (above,  pp.  183,  201), 

A  consideration  of  the  internal  affaijrs  of  the  Church 
leads  to  the  same  result.  We  are  to  draw  no  conclusions 
from  the  fact  that,  among  the  seven  Churches  enumerated, 
some  are  missing  which  were  in  existence  even  when  Paul 
was  living  (n.  5,  and  above,  p.  391  £).  We  know,  for 
example,  that  the  Church  of  Hierapolis  continued  to 
flourish.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  the  evangelist 
Philip  and  his  daughters,  and  the  episcopal  residence  of 
Papias  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  31.  3  £,  39.  9).  It  may  be  a  mere 
coincidence  that  Pergamum,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Thyatira  are  not  mentioned  in  even  such  early 
writings  as  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  But  as  regards 
Smyrna,  we  know  from  the  trustworthy  testimony  of 
Polycarp,  the  local  bishop,  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
Paul  no  Church  as  yet  existed  in  that  place.  From  the 
life  of  Polycarp  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  until 
circa   67-70  a.d.   that   a   Church   arose  in   that  place, 
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through  the  efforts  of  the  apostle  John  and  others  of  the 
apostolic  circle  (n.  5).  As  there  is  ;no  hint  in  Rev.  ii.  8-11 
that  the  Church  of  Smyrna — the  second  to  be  addressed — 
was  founded  in  the  immediate  past,  Revelation  must  have 
been  written  considerably  later  than  70  A.D. 

The  apostle  John,  obedient  to  the  command  which  had 
come  to  him,  sent  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  the  seven 
Churches,  from  Ephesus  to  Laodicea,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
letter,  of  which  seven  copies  were  probably  made,  if  he  had 
scribes  at  his  disposal  (L  4,  11).  In  the  framework  of  the 
first  vision  he  receives  the  commission  to  set  down  in  the 
very  beginning  of  this  book,  which  he  is  commanded  to 
write  and  despatch,  what  Christ  has  to  say  to  the  seven 
different  Churches,  or  rather  to  their  "  angels  "  (above,  p. 
404,  n.  6).  That  he  may  gain  an  immediate  and  correct 
understanding  of  this  commission,  which  is  to  be  seven 
times  repeated,  but  which  is  not  yet  alluded  to  in  i.  1 1 , 
two  elements  of  the  vision  before  him  are  interpreted 
immediately  preceding  the  first  utterance  of  this  command 
(L  20,  n.  6).  The  seven  stars  which  Jesus  holds  in  His 
hand,  united  as  if  by  an  invisible  hoop  in  the  form  of  a 
wreath  or  diadem,  are  angels  (but  not  the  angels)  of  the 
Churches  previously  mentioned ;  the  seven  candles,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  author  sees  Jesus  stand  and  move,  are 
the  Churches  themselves.  The  omission  of  the  article 
before  &ff€\M  shows  that  the  latter  is  no  technical  designa- 
tion derived  from  the  real  conditions  surrounding  the 
author,  or  from  the  group  of  ideas  familiar  to  him,  or  from 
the  revelation  which  has  just  begun,  but  that  it  is  a 
qualifying  characteristic,  and  therefore  in  some  way  a 
figurative  designation  of  the  persons  meant.  The  theory 
first  found  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  that  real  angels  are 
here  meant,  to  each  of  which  was  given  the  guardianship 
of  a  separate  Church,  must  be  rejected ;  for  the  idea  is 
absurd  that  the  Lord  should  make  known  His  will  to  the 
spirits  which  like  Himself  belong  to  the  invisible  heavenly 
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world,  through  the  agency  of  John,  a  being  of  this  earth, 
and  that  they  should  learn  of  this  will  only  as  unseen 
visitors  at  the  meetings  of  the  Churches  when  John's  book 
is  read  (L  3).  Moreover,  the  praise  and  blame  which 
Christ  bestows  upon  them  is  incompatible  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  real  angels,  sent  by  Gkxl,  i.e.  good  angels. 
The  interpretation  which  makes  the  angel  the  personified 
spirit  or  heavenly  idealisation  of  the  individual  local 
Church  is  equally  bad.  This  is  a  modem  conception,  in 
itself  obscure,  which  seeks  in  vain  for  support  in  Dan.  x. 
13-21,  xii.  1,  or  firom  other  biblical  views  concerning 
angels  (Matt,  xviii.  10 ;  Acts  xii.  15  ;  Rev.  xiv.  18,  xvL  5), 
and  which  has  arisen  from  a  mixture  of  ancient  heathen 
ideas  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On 
this  point  Goethe's  Faust  has  said  all  that  it  necessary. 
According  to  the  early  Christian  view,  the  Christian 
Churches  have  no  other  spirit  than  the  one  Spirit  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  common  to  them  all,  which  cannot  be 
punished  or  called  to  repentance  for  the  sins  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  members  of  the  congregation.  All  other 
dominant  ideas  and  common  tendencies  which  arose  in  a 
Church  were  conceived  to  be  the  eflfect  of  forces  at  work  in 
the  non-Christian  world  and  in  the  unregenerate  nature  of 
the  members ;  and  were  not  ascribed  to  a  mythological 
subject,  called  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,"  or 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Phrygian  Church."  Only  human  beings 
can  be  meant,  and  only  such  as  are  in  a  high  degree 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  Churches  in  which  they 
occupy  a  position  called  figuratively  ayyeko^.  But  one 
must  also  reject  the  conjecture  that  these  "angels'*  are 
emissaries  of  the  seven  Churches  who  have  come  to  John 
at  Patmos,  and  who  are  now  to  return  to  their  homes  with 
his  written  account  of  the  visions  which  have  been  granted 
him.  The  theory  is  untenable  :  (1)  because  the  author 
could  not  have  applied  to  these  persons  such  an  indefinite 
term  as  ayyekot  (i.  20  without  the  article),  but  must  have 
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spoken  of  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  seven 
Churches,  known  to  him,  present  with  him,  and  perhaps 
awaiting  orders  from  him,  and  so  would  have  used  ol 
0776X0*,  or  better  ol  airoaroKok  T&v  L  ckkX,  (2  Cor.  viii.  23  ; 
Phil.  ii.  25) ;  and  the  author  could  hardly  have  omitted 
calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  in  i.  9-11  to  these 
conditions.  (2)  It  would  be  a  very  strange  proceeding  in 
the  addresses  to  each  of  the  seven  Churches,  to  direct  these 
not  to  the  congregations  in  question,  but  to  the  messengers 
present  with  the  author,  who  were  tp  deliver  these  com- 
munications. If  there  were  seven  letters,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  Church  for  which  it  was  intended 
by  an  0776X09  as  a  letter-carrier,  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  these  messengers  would  have  been  indicated  in  the 
outside  addresses  of  the  sealed  letters,  to  avoid  confusion. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  What  the  author  sends — no 
matter  by  whom — ^to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  the  other 
cities,  is  the  whole  book,  and  in  this  book  the  SyyeKo^  are 
addressed  by  Christ.  (3)  What  is  said  to  the  wfyeXot 
would  be  appropriate  only  if  they  were  men  definitely 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  Churches  to  which  they 
belong,  t.e.,  leaders  of  these  Churches;  it  is  immaterial 
whether  they  are  with  the  apostle  at  the  time,  as  envoys, 
or  remain  at  home.  But  since  it  is  usual  to  deal  with 
persons  present,  not  in  writing  but  orally,  it  follows  from 
ffpd'^v  (used  seven  times  from  ii.  1  onwards)  that  the 
ofyyekoi  are  not  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  but  in  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  and  the  other  cities.  The  point  of  departure  in 
determining  their  station  is  not  from  the  strange  epithet 
&ffe7uoiy  but  from  the  way  in  which  the  author  makes 
Christ  address  them.  That  "thou"  everywhere  in  the 
address  indicates  the  0776X09  is  self-evident ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  phrase  to  lead  to  the  assumption  that  this  is 
a  collective  personality  present  only  to  the  mind.  When 
"  thou  "  is  occasionally  replaced  by  "  you,"  which  probably 
applies  to  a  number  of  Christians  of  the  locality  in  question 
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(ii.  10,  136,  24),  it  follows  that  the  "angel"  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  ;  but  this  does,  not  exclude  his  being  at  the 
head  of  the  congregation  (n.  6,  end).  When  the  candle- 
stick (i.e.,  according  to  the  authentic  interpretation  of  i. 
20,  the  Church  of  Ephesus)  is  called  the  candlestick  of  the 
angel  of  Ephesus  (ii.  5),  it  is  clear  that  the  "angel"  is 
neither  some  member  of  the  congregation  nor  the  con- 
gregation itself.  It  is  the  bishop  to  whom  Christ  says 
"  thy  candlestick,"  i.e.,  thy  congregation.  In  accord  with 
this  is  the  fact  that  other  "angels"  are  told  that  they 
"  have  "  people  in  their  congregations  worthy  or  unworthy 
in  their  character  (ii.  14  f.,  iil  4).  There  are  such  persons 
in  his  congregation ;  and  it  is  the  bishop's  duty  to  test 
and  to  ward  off  suspicious  elements  which  force  their  way 
into  his  Church  (ii.  2,  6,  14f.).  He  is  to  strengthen  the 
wavering  members  (iii.  2).  He  is  severely  censured  when 
he  allows  impure  elements  to  flourish  and  to  exercise  a 
seductive  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  angel  of  Thyatira 
(ii.  20).  According  to  the  reading,  which  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  it  is  the  wife  of  the  bishop,  who,  like  a  second 
Jezebel,  along  with  her  irresolute  husband  is  introducing 
ruinous  practices  (n.  7). 

None  of  the  names  of  the  ayyeXoi  is  given.  But,  since 
BengeFs  discovery,  one  should  not  again  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  iii  1  there  is  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the 
bishop  of  Sardes,  Zotikos  (n.  8).  If  Revelation  was 
written  circa  95,  we  know  from  other  accounts  the  name 
of  the  0776X09  of  Smyrna.  Even  at  that  early  date  Poly- 
carp  §tood  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  A 
short  period  of  persecution  is  predicted  for  the  Church, 
which  will  culminate  apparently  in  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  detention  of  some  of  the  members ;  but  of  the 
bishop  is  required  faithfulness  unto  death.  He  is  to  die 
as  a  martyr.  The  allusion  of  Christ  to  Himself  as  the  One 
"which  was  dead  and  lived  again"  (ii  8),  and  the  closing 
words  of  ii  11  bear  this  out.     The  fact  that  this  prophecy 
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to  the  congregation  and  its  bishop  was  fulfilled  in  the  year 
155  A.D.  (n.  9)  would  lead  one  to  regard  it  as  a  vaticiniv/m 
ex  eventUy  if  it  were  not  an  assured  fact  that  Revelation 
had  been  written  long  before,  and  was  at  that  time  current 
in  the  Church. 

The  monarchical  episcopate,  of  which  in  the  period  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  there  was  no  trace  in  this  province 
of  Asia  (above,  p.  195  ff.),  had,  when  Revelation  and  3  John 
were  written,  a  firm  foothold  in  that  region  (above, 
p.  376  £) ;  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  show  the  same 
condition  at  about  110  a.d.  For  this  reason  Revelation 
cannot  have  been  written  until  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  Paul — ^not  before  the  year  80, 
and  very  probably  circa  95  a.d.  The  name  eirlaKoiro^ 
seems  not  yet  to  have  become  the  regular  title  of  the 
individual  bishops,  as  is  the  case  in  Ignatius;  for  then 
one  would  expect  in  i.  20  oi  iirtaKoiroi  instead  of  the 
anarthrous  SrffeKoi,.  The  apostle  who  felt  himself  upon  the 
Lord's  day  (n.  10)  transported  involuntarily  to  the  con- 
gregations assembled  for  divine  service,  must  have  under- 
stood the  term  bishop,  probably  borrowed  from  Jewish 
conditions,  to  mean  the  one  who,  appearing  before  God  in 
the  name  of  the  congregation,  leads  in  prayer  and  directs 
the  service  (n.  6,  end).  In  the  same  way  that  he  presents 
before  God  and  Christ  the  petitions  of  the  congregation, 
Christ  speaks  to  him  in  order  that  the  congregation  of 
which  he  is  in  charge  may  through  him  hear  the  word  of 
their  Lord.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  one  can  admit 
that  the  "  angels  "  refer  to  the  bishops,  and  still  hold  that 
Rev.  ii.-iiL  was  written  circa  65-70  {e.g.  J.  Weiss, 

In  Ephesus,  Pergamum,  and  Thyatira^^itf^emicious 
theory  (S»&ix»7,  iL  14  f.,  24)  and  praxis  {ipfC,]i.  6,  22)  has 
sought  to  gain  entrance;  in  Ephesus  without  result,  in 
Pergamum  with  some,  and  in  Thyatira  with  great  success. 
Its  advocates  are  in  ii  6,  15  called  Nicolaitans.  This 
name  is  not  to  be  read  into  the  conditions  described  in  i£ 

VOL.  III.  37 
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18-29,  since  it  is  clear  that  in  Thyatira  a  single  individual, 
the  wife  of  the  bishop  himself,  is  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  apparently  supports  it  in  a  peculiar  way.  She 
represents  herself  to  be  a  prophetess  (ii.  20),  and  it  is  only 
here  that  we  meet  with  any  indication  of  a  speculative 
basis  for  the  movement  (ii.  24).  But  the  teaching  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Nicolaitans  (ii.  14,  20).  Fornication 
and  participation  in  heathen  sacrificial  meals  are  not 
merely  regarded  with  indifference,  but  are  frankly  re- 
commended, and  have  been  instituted,  at  least  by  the 
prophetess  of  Thyatira,  for  the  reason  that  one  must 
acquaint  himself  with  the  deep  things  of  Sattm, — not, 
of  course,  to  be  engulfed  therein,  but  that  he  may  realise 
the  powerlessness  of  the  world  of  evil  spirits,  and  attain 
freedom  from  evil  (n.  11).  Even  though  in  Rev.  ii.  14 
this  teaching  is  not  said  to  be  that  of  Balaam,  we  must 
recognise  its  essential  agreement  with  the  doctrinal 
tendency  combated  in  2  Peter  and  Jude  (vol.  ii  223  ff, 
232  ff.,  276-281,  292  £).  The  only  diflFerence  is  that  in 
the  latter  case  we  read  of  a  libertine  doctrine  which  arose 
in  a  region  of  Gentile-Christians  and  which  made  its  way 
among  the  Jewish-Christians ;  whereas  Revelation  concerns 
itself  wholly  with  the  Gentile-Christian  Churches  of  Asia, 
where  the  errorists  did  not  need  to  practise  the  reserve 
necessary  among  the  Jewish-Christians  (vol.  ii.  281  £). 
They  found  in  their  heathen  surroundings  the  strongest 
support  for  their  eflforts.  But  it  appears  that  this  tendency 
had  only  recently  become  a  threatening  danger  for  the 
Asiatic  Church.  In  the  Epistles  of  John  we  hear  nothing 
of  it ;  and  if  this  seems  of  little  importance  in  view  of  the 
brevity  of  2  and  3  John,  the  silence  of  1  John  is  all  the 
more  significant.  From  1  John  v.  21  the  only  fact 
that  can  be  gleaned  is  that  the  heathen  cults  subjected 
these  Churches  to  temptations,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  at  the  time  of  1  Cor.  viii.-«tlr ;  2  Cor, 
vi.  14-vii.  1,  and  with  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  when 
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1  Pet.  iv.  1-4  was  written.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolaitans  must,  therefore,  have  found  favour  in  the 
province  only  at  some  time  subsequent  to  that  represented 
by  1  John.  A  comparison  of  Rev.  ii  2  and  ii.  6  leaves 
no  doubt  that  emissaries  of  this  party  had  come  to  Ephesus 
some  time  before,  and,  after  being  turned  away  by  the 
bishop  of  that  place,  had  moved  on  to  Pergamum  and 
Thyatira,  where  they  met  with  better  success  (n.  12). 
The  fact  that  they  represented  themselves  to  be  apostles, 
and  were  declared  to  be  false  apostles,  makes  them 
itinerant  teachers  who  roamed  about,  like  the  followers 
of  Peter  in  Corinth,  but  does  not  necessitate  the  assump- 
tion that,  Uke  these,  they  originated  in  Palestine  and 
taught  a  doctrine  more  or  less  Judaistic  (vol.  i.  289  ff.). 

The  name  "Nicolaitans"  gives  rise  to  more  definite 
conjectures.  The  theory,  not  yet  abandoned,  that  the 
name  is  a  translation  of  "Balaamites"  deserves  at  last 
to  be  buried  (n.  13).  But  the  tradition  that  Nicolaiis, 
the  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vL  5),  later  went  astray 
as  a  libertine,  deserves  to  be  believed,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  it  contradicts  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
legend-making,  when  it  imputes  evil  to  a  Christian  who 
is  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  N.T.  Even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii  118)  there 
were  persons,  or  writings  of  persons,  who  cited  this 
Nicolaiis  as  authority  for  their  libertine  doctrine.  The 
Book  of  Revelation  cannot  have  led  them  to  use  the  name 
in  that  way.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  did  not  create 
this  party  and  the  name  it  bears,  but  that  both  existed 
independently  of  the  book.  In  that  case  it  is  impossible 
to  see  whence  the  party  could  have  got  its  name,  if  not 
from  some  man  by  the  name  of  Nicolaus ;  and  since  the 
party  itself,  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the  Church  who 
oppose  them,  make  the  Nicolaus  of  Acts  vi.  5  the  originator 
of  the  doctrine,  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  another 
person  of  that  name.     If,  then,  this  Nicolaus  himself,  like 
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Philip  his  former  companion  in  office,  emigrated  to  the 
province  of  Asia,  or  if  adherents  of  his  came  to  that  phu» 
— which  is  more  likely — ^it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
representatives  of  this  doctrine,  because  of  its  outward 
connection  with  the  primitive  Church,  introduced  them- 
selves as  apostles  of  a  true  gospeL  This  last  discussion 
also  confirms  the  tradition  that  Revelation  was  written 
circa  95.  At  all  events,  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  seven 
Churches  were  written  at  a  time  later  than  1  John. 

1.  (P.  40S.)  The  fact  that  eXt^s  stands  first  shows  that  this  is  not 
something  which  always  accompanies  the  quest  for  the  kingdom  (Acts  ziv. 
22),  but  that  it  was  present  in  the  writer's  mind  at  the  time.  The  rV 
li^vov,  which  is  connected  with  it  and  which  corresponds  to  the  Pauline 
cV  XpiOTff  shows  that  it  was  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Chnstianitj.  The 
ryrv6/ip  ^v  rj  vijcry  (cf.  Acts  xiiL  6 ;  2  Tim.  i  17),  which  refers  primazily 

n^^ — tortbA  arrival  at  Patmos  (Athanas.  in  Mon^u^on,  OoU.  nova^  iL  6«irfl^- 

yrv({fii7vX  <^^  which  in  this  sense  J^^oeiniecleSwiUi  dia  t6v  Xoyoi^,  affords  even 

*  '       less  basis  than  would  j/xip-lor  the  assumption  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 

V  '  -v ,   John  waa  ao-  longer  on  Patmos.    By  a  mistaken  reference  to  L  2,  Liicke, 

>  V  \  '^Bleek,  and  others  are  led  to  take  htk  r6p  \6yov  crX.  as  meaning  that  John 
'V-'  '  went  to  Patmos^  for  .the  puiposo  of  feeeiKiQ^  the  revelation.    But  (1)  there 

,  i»  netfaing  which  suggests  this  meaning  in  i.  ^9,  while  in  L  2  it  is  demanded 

f  by  MiMpTvpiifatv  and  by  the  context.  J2)  A  Chnstian  can  do  nothing  what- 

ever to  induce  reveUtion  except  .16  pray  lor  it^  under  certain  conditions 

/  which  give  him  a  right  ^  do  eo."^  Ecstasy  certainly  would  notrbe  inSuoed 

by  a  twelve  or  twenty  hours'  trip  by  sail-  or  row-boat  Equally  impossible 
is  the  interpretation,  "  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  on  Patmos."  White  the 
gospel  preached  by  man  can  be  called  *' testimony  of  Jesus  '^  or  ^testimony 
of  God  '^  or  <<  word  of  God*'  (vol  ii.  378 f.  n.  2^  it  is  contrary  to  aU  known 
usage  by  bid  with  the  ace.  to  represent  its  proclamation  as  the  purpose  of 
an  action  (cf.,  per  contra,  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  iL  12 ;  PhiL  L  6»  iL  22). 
Moreover,  a  missionary  journey  from  the  thickly  populated  mainland  to  the 
unimportant  island  on  which  there  was  no  city  (see  n.  4,  end)  would  be  s 
strange  proceeding.  The  interpretation  given  above  is  the  only  one  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  usage  of  Rev.  (vi.  9,  xx.  4 ;  cf.  xii.  17,  xix.  10)  and  of  the  N.T. 
(Matt  xiii.  21 ;  Mark  iv.  17 ;  1  Pet  uL  14 ;  Col.  iv.  3  ;  2  Tim.  L 12)  and  with 
the  context  ('* partaker  with  yon  in  tribulation").  For  the  tradition  con- 
cerning the  exile,  see  above,  pp.  197,  201,  nn.  8, 14.  According  to  a  doubt- 
ful Latin  fragment  (Patr,  op.  ii.  171X  Polycarp  mentioned  the  exUia  of 
John. 

2.  (Pp.  410,  411.)  Pergamum  (t6  UifyyofMop  since  Polyb.  iv.  48.  11)  or 
Pergamus  {^  Uipyofiosy  the  earlier  form,  occurs  Xenoph.  Hdl.  iii.  1.  6,  but  u 
found  later  in  connection  with  the  later  form,  Ptolem.  v.  2. 14),  longe  elar- 
istimum  Atim  Pergamum  (Plin.  v.  126X  had  in  the  time  of  Qalen  (Opp,  v.  49) 
120,000  inhabitants,  and  was  at  that  time  the  principal  city  of  one  of  the  13 
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or  14  judicial  districts  (conventus  juridict),  but  was  in  no  sense  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  a  distinction  claimed  by  Ephesus  (Cicero,  od  FamiL 
V.  20.  9 ;  Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  10.  11 ;  Digest,  i.  16.  4).  Consequently  it  is  wrong 
to  explain  Bev.  ii.  13  on  the  assumption  that  Pergamum  was  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  government.  Moreover,  to  treat  the  latter  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  rule  of  Satan  is  contrary  to  the  views  of  Bev.  as  well  as  to  those  of  PauL 
Nor  is  the  reference  to  the  temple  of  Augustus  built  in  29  B.O.  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  acropolis ;  since  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this 
seat  of  the  worship  of  an  emperor  should  have  arouiBed  the  aversion  of  the 
Christians  more  than  did  numerous  other  such  places  in  the  province.  The 
passage  has  also  been  connected  with  the  huge  altar,  rediscovered  in  1878, 
famous  on  account  of  the  relief  work  upon  it.  Cf.  in  general,  Bnchreibung 
der  ^ndptwren  von  Pergamon,  i.  OiganUmiachie  (edited  by  Puchstein),  2te  Aufl. 
1902.  This  structure,  evidently  built  under  Eumenes  n.  about  180  b.c.,  and 
dedicated  to  Zeus  and  Athena  Nicephoros  (cf.  Frankel  on  No.  69  of  the  /»- 
tehr^Un  wm  Pergamon\  was  much  less  a  place  of  worship  than  an  artistically 
adorned  monument  all^porically  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  Attains  l 
over  the  Qallic  hordes  about  240  b.o.  ;  cf .  Tondeur,  Die  Qigantomachie  dee 
pergam.  AUarSy  erldutert  von  Trendelenburg^  1884 ;  Banke,  TFettgeech.^  ii.  1. 286. 
This  work  could  be  regarded  by  Christians  as  the  throne  of  Satan  even  less 
than  could  a  temple ;  certainly  there  was  nothing  about  it  to  make  Pergamum 
dangerous  for  Christians.  This  would,  however,  be  in  a  high  degree  true  of 
the  worship  of  JSsculapius.  For  information  on  this  subject,  cf.  the  article 
**  Asklepioe  "  by  Thramer  in  Boscher's  Lex.  der  Myth.  i.  615-641,  and  PcnUy- 
Wueawty  ii.  1642-1697.  For  the  Christian  estimate,  cf.  Just.  AfoL  i.  21  (of 
the  sons  of  Zeus  comparable  to  Jesus  besides- the  Hermes = Logos,  is  also  a  ,  I: 
second  iBsculapius,  the  god  of  healing,  who  ascended  into  heay^jx^^fAr'SS 
(where  JEsculapius*  and  Jesas^ dealings  and  restoratiopa-^^e'dead  to  life 
are  compared) ;  i.  64.find  (the  fabricated^fable  ^  the  demons  nimTsKfJMl  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  prophecy  ^^X!h£i8tjj  the  contrast  between  iBsculapius 
and  Christ  in  Origen  {contra  Cele,  iii.  ^  pywmV>j.  aq^  i\\  9a^  yW^^M-A^) 
Under  Diocletian,  Christian  stone-cutters  from  Bome  without  scruple  car^tsd 
in  the  quarries  of  Pannonia  not  only  pillars,  capitals,  and  baths,  but  also 
victories  and  cupids,  and  even  the  sun-god  in  his  chariot ;  but  they  steadfastly 
refused  to  make  an  image  of  .^sculapius.  For  this  they  were  put  to  death 
as  followers  of  Antipas  of  Pergamum ;  cf.  Paseio  qwii,  coron.  in  Budi; 
l/fU«rt.  sur  foiMfydK^  iii.  324  ff.,  331  ff. 

3.  (P.  411.)  The  legend  of  Antipas  {Ada  SS.  April,  ii.  3^J962$),  which  in 
some  form  had  been  read  by  Andreas  of  Csesarea  (ed.  Sylbtti^,  p.  11),  has  no 
historical  value.  To  this  extent  Qdrres(^^!7%,  1878,  S.  277  ff.)  is  right.  That 
independent  of  Bev.  Antipas  was  no  distinguished  martyr  is  evidenced  also 
by  the  confusion  in  the  tradition  and  interpretation  of  the  text  among  the 
ancients.  Probably  the  correct  ^reading  is  rV  rmf  ^fUpcus  'Ayrtira,  6  ftaprvs  (cf. 
L  5).  The  nominative  in  apposition  easily  gave  rise  to  the  reading  'Aimiraf, 
which  was  early  interpreted  as  arrtiiras  (''thou  contradictedst '')  and  also 
changed  into  Ih-i  nag ;  see  especially  Qwynn,  Ths  Apoc  of  St.  John  in  a  Sffr. 
venionf  1897,  Notes  on  the  Syr.  text,  p.  44 1  That  Antipas  was  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence  is  unlikely,  because  the  throne  of  Satan 
is  not  to  be  connected  vrith  the  Boman  authority,  and  especially  because  the 
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mention  of  only  a  single  bloody  martyrdom  in  the  recent  past^  from  among 
the  seven  Churches,  is  incomprehensible,  if  in  Asia  at  that  time,  as  in 
Bitbynia  in  112  under  Trajan  and  Pliny,  confession  of  Christianity  when 
proved  before  a  court  was  regularly  punished  by  death.  John,  who  wu 
certainly  more  prominent  and  not  lees  courageous  than  the  others,  wu 
punished  simply  by  banishment. 

4.  (P.  412.)  Concerning  the  difference  between  the  status  of  the  ChristisoB 
in  the  time  of  Nero  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  see  yoL  ii.  177-185, 189-191 ; 
cf.  Zahn,  Hirt.  det  Hermaty  S.  44  ff.,  118-135.  The  present  writer  regards  it 
as  certain  that  not  before  Domitian,  but  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  and 
under  his  personal  leadership,  the  government  of  the  empire  and  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates  under  it  took  a  position  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  and 
adopted  a  regular  procedure  with  reference  to  it.  There  is  also  a  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Domitian  sent  Christians  into  exile  because  of  their 
confession ;  thus,  for  example,  Flavia  Domitilla  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Pontia  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  18.  5 ;  Oiron.  an,  Abr.  2109,  and  after  an,  2110;  Die. 
Cass.  Ixvii.  14).  Reference  is  made  to  the  banishment  of  Christians  in 
Herm.  Sim.  i.  (cf.  iZahn,  Hirt.  da  Hermcu,  S.  124).  Sparsely  settled  islands 
were  generally  used  as  places  of  exile,  such  as  Qyara  or  Qyaros  (Tac  An*. 
iii.  68  f.,  iv.  30 ;  cf.  xv.  71 ;  Juven.  i.  73,  x.  170 ;  Epict.  L  26. 19,  iiL  24. 100, 
109, 113 ;  Phiiostr.  Vita  ApoU.  vii.  16),  an  island  among  the  Cydades,  of 
which  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  69  says,  as  he  does  also  of  Meloe  and  Calymna  in  iv.  71, 
that  it  had  at  least  one  city,  a  statement  which  in  iv.  69  he  is  unable  to  make 
with  reference  to  Patmoe. 

5.  (Pp.  412, 413.)  Polyc.  ad  PhiL  xL  3,  speaking  in  his  own  name  and  ia 
that  of  the  presbyters  of  Smyrna,  says  concerning  the  Macedonian  Churdies 
with  which  Paul  corresponded :  ^'de  vobis  etenim  gloriatur  (Paulus)  in  omnibus 
ecdesiis,  quae  deum  solas  tunc  cognoverant ;  nos  autem  nondum  noveramii&" 
For  further  particulars,  see  Forsch,  iv.  252-259.  Of  the  Churches  of  the 
province,  mentioned  by  Paul  or  in  the  Acts  but  not  in  Rev.  (Colossie,  Hiera- 
polis,  TroasX  Ignatius  in  110  mentions  only  Troas  (Smym.  xii.  1 ;  PhML 
xi.  2);  of  those  first  mentioned  in  Rev.,  he  mentions  Smyrna  and  Phila- 
delphia, besides  these,  but  first  he  mentions  Magnesia  and  Tialles.  The 
order  in  Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1  ff.  is  geographical.  The  Church  which  can  first  be 
reached  from  Patmos  is  Ephesus.  Then  going  north  follow  Smyrna  and 
Pergamum,  and  following  in  a  south-east  direction  lay  Thyatira,  Sardis, 
Philadelphia,  Laodicea.  Leucius  in  his  "'  WaudBiiiigu  of  Juhu"  makes  this 
order  of  the  cities  of  Asia  the  basis  of  his  entire  treatment  {Fondi.  vi 
184-199). 

6.  (Pp.  413,  416.)  After  the  comprehensive  statement,  given  in  i.  11, 19, 
of  what  John  is  to  write  (above,  p.  404),  r6  ftvar^ptov  icrX.,  i.  20,  naturallv 
cannot  be  the  object  of  ypchfrof  in  i.  19,  a  construction  of  the  x>ftasage  possible 
only  on  the  absurb  supposition  that  during  the  vision  John  produced  pen 
and  paper  and  begged  the  Lord,  who  stood  before  him,  to  cease  speaking 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  words  are  accusative  absolutes  and  introductory 
appositives ;  cf.  Luke  xxi.  6 ;  Rom.  xii.  1.  A  somewhat  freer  use  of  the  cases 
in  apposition  is  characteristic  of  Rev.  (i.  5,  ii.  26,  xxi.  17).  ''As  regards  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars,  etc.,  the  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
Churches."    The  fact  that  in  this  passage  the  article  is  missing  before  oyycXw 
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IB  not  to  be  overlooked  any  more  than  is  the  very  peculiar  use  of  language  in 
the  headings  in  ii.  1,  8  ff.  Without  entering  with  detail  into  the  very  com- 
plicated critical  question  as  to  the  text^  where  special  consideration  must  he 
given  to  S'  and  the  old  Latin  version,  the  present  writer  believes  it  possible 
to  affirm  that  the  smooth  reading,  r^  077.  r^s  ^w  '£(^0-^  cjcKXijo-iaf,  is 
spurious.  If  the  reading  suggested  by  Hort^  rf  dyy.  rf  cV  '£^.  iKKXtjaias, 
be  correct,  cidcXj/flriof,  which  is  probably  to  be  struck  out  altogether  in  ii.  18 
as  a  modifier  of  ayy.,  is  hardly  a  Greek  construction,  *'  To  the  church-angel 
in  EphesuB.''  Origen  discovers  here  actual  a/ngeU,  who  along  with  the 
human  bishops  are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  local  Churches  (Horn. 
xii.  xiii.  inLc,;  de  Grot,  zi. ;  Theoph.  (Latin)  ii.  6 ;  see  Forach,  ii.  67.  19 ; 
cf.  Jerome  on  Matt,  zviii.  10  (YaU.  vii.  139  f.)  ;  Andreas,  p.  8  on  i.  20  (who 
also  quotes  Gregory  Naz.  as  holding  this  view) ;  moreover,  p.  4  on  i.  4  and  p.  19 
on  iv.  5,  Andreas  attempts  to  identify  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  spirits, 
and  makes  an  obscure  statement  about  a  similar  view  of  Ireneeus,  which 
probably  relates  to  Rev.  i  4,  iv.  5=viii.  2) ;  among  modem  writers  the  same 
view  IB  held,  e,g.y  by  Bleek  (  Vorl.  iiber  die  Ap.  S.  167).  Ambrosiaster  (Quasst. 
102,  ed.  £§fis>  zvi.  466)  and  Epiph.  (Hiosr.  xxv.  3)  identify  the  angels  with  the 
local  bishops ;  the  latter,  however,  seems  also  to  believe  in  mystical  union 
between  the  bishop  and  an  angel  of  the  altar.  Ebrard,  Olshausen's  Komm, 
vii.  (1853)  S.  144,  and  recently  Spitta,  S.  38,  identify  the  angels  with  the 
messmgtrs  of  the  Churches  who  came  to  John.  While  the  Jewish  analogies 
adduced  by  Vitringa,  de  Synag.  vet.^  ed.  ii.  (1726)  pp.  889-914  ;  Comrn.  in  ap,^ 
ed.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Lightfoot,  Horcs  hebr.  on  Matt  iv.  23  (flpp.  ii.  278) ;  Schoettgen, 
p.  1089,  on  Bev.  iL  1,  clearly  need  sifting  and  supplementing,  they  contain 
the  gist  of  the  correct  view.  The  expression  *i^  d'Vi  which  corresponds 
exactly  in  form  (cf.  the  remarks  above  on  the  text  of  ii.  IX  did  not  in  itself 
and  originally  mean  a  fixed  office,  still  less  a  humble  office  in  the  S3niagogue, 
bat  it  meant  the  person  in  the  congregation  who  was  invested  with  full 
power,  who  acted  in  its  name  in  all  relations,  especially  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  liturgy,  the  leading  of  prayers,  etc.  The  idea  is  not  that  of 
the  priest,  who  acts  in  the  assembly  in  the  name  of  God,  or  that  of  the 
prophet  and  apostle,  who  are  sent  by  God  or  Chiist,  but  that  of  an  author- 
ised agent  of  the  Church,  its  representative  before  God  and  in  acts  of  de- 
votion. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  early  Syrians,  who  were  not 
familiar  with  Rev.  or  who  at  least  did  not  have  it  in  their  canon,  under- 
stood by  Syytkoi  in  1  Cor.  vi.  3  and  in  other  places  the  priests  (Aphraat,  p. 
432  ;  Ephr.  Carm.  Nisib.  42. 10 ;  Comm.  in  ep.  PavXi^  p.  175),  on  the  analogy  of 
Mai.  ii.  7 ;  cf .  Hag.  i.  13.  The  best  example  of  a  transition  from  address  to 
the  bishop  to  address  to  the  Church  is  Ign.  ad  Polye.  i.-iii.,  vi.  l>viL  1,  vii. 
2,  3,  viii.  1,  3;  remote  parallels  are  found  in  the  concluding  greetings  in 
1  Tim,  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  16  ;  Tit  iii.  16. 

7.  (P.  416.)  In  Bev.  ii.  20  the  external  authority  for  yvvcuKa  followed 
by  irov  (AB,  many  cursives,  old  Lat.  veraion  [Cypr.  Primas.],  S'  S')  is  at 
least  as  great  as  that  for  yvvmKa  alone  fXQP  Copt  vg ;  Epiph.  H(er,  Ii.  33). 
The  later  insertion  of  a-ov  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  aov  used  three  or  four  times  earlier.  On  the  contrary,  since 
SyytXoi  was  early  understood  to  mean  angels  (see  n.  6),  <rov  must  have 
seemed  out  of  place.     However,  when  the  earliest  witnesses  for  yvyaiKa 
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without  fruv  were  written,  married  bishops  were  objectionable  exceptiotiS)  as 
the  history  of  Synesius  shows  ;  especially  a  bishop  who  had  such  a  godlen 
wife  in  his  house.  Furthermore,  the  expression  rriv  ywatKu  Icf.  is  a  gross 
violation  of  style,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  justified  by 
examples  like  6  /WiXrvr  'Rp^^f  (Mark  vi.  14,  "the  king,  namely,  Herod "X 
Therefore,  accepting  trov  as  correct,  the  reference  can  only  be  to  the  wife  of 
the  bishop.  The  daughter  of  a  Phcenician  king,  who  as  the  wife  of  the  weak 
king  Ahab  used  her  position  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  the  unchastity  associated  with  it  (1  Kings  xvi.  31,  xviii  4^  13,  xix.  1, 
xxi.  25),  and  who  herself  is  charged  with  adultery  (2  Kings  ix.  22,  cf .  ix.  30X 
was  a  fitting  type  by  which  to  describe  a  bishop's  wife  who  countenanced  the 
teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans,  recommended  without  scruple  unchastity  and 
participation  in  the  heathen  sacrificial  feasts,  and  who  herself  indulged  in 
vice.  If,  as  is  clearly  the  case,  iropv^wrm,  in  ii.  20  is  to  be  taken  literally 
(cf.  ii.  14 ;  Acts  xv.  20, 29 ;  1  Cor.  x.  7,  8 ;  2  Pet,  ii.  13-20 ;  Jude  4, 11  f^  vol. 
ii  224  f.,  245  f .),  nopytia  in  ii.  21  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  the  £Kt 
that  the  sin  of  those  who  have  had  intercourse  with  her  is  ccdled  fiocxcuciv 
lUT  ovr^ff,  only  goes  to  confirm  the  fact  that  she  was  married ;  all  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  a  married  woman  is  adultery  (cf.  Matt.  v.  82).  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  her  children  were  the  fruits  of  such  adulterous  relations  {ritcva 
wopv*laff  Hos.  ii.  6 ;  John  viii.  41).  That  would  necessarily  be  expressed. 
They  are  the  legitimate  children  of  the  wife  and  also  of  the  bishop.  They 
1 1*  x-v^^*^  are  to  be  swept  away  by  a  pestilence  (cf.  Rev.  vL  8='9'3,  Ex.  v.  3,  ix.  3,  16): 
J  If  there  is  any  point  at  which  a  depxaved  woman  can  be  deeply  touched  it  is 

with  reference  to  her  own  children.  The  comparison  with  Jezebel  is  imper> 
feet  in  so  far  as  the  weak  Ahab  actually  committed  wrong,  although  not 
without  misgivings  (1  Kings  xxi.  27-29).  The  bishop  of  Thyatiia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  praised  because  of  his  constantly  increasing  good  conduct 
(ii.  19) ;  but  it  is  a  blameworthy  weakness  on  his  part  that  he  permits  his 
wife  to  do  as  she  likes.  As  a  husband  and  a  bishop  he  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  his  wife  entire  freedom  in  her  movements,  which  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  exercise  her  seductive  influence  on  many  members  of  the  Church. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Christ  describes  Himself  in  ii.  23,  it  is  evident 
that  Jezebel  knew  how  to  conceal  her  actions  from  the  knowledge  and  criti- 
cism of  others ;  hence  also  from  her  husband.  She  passed  not  as  wSpwtf^  but 
as  wpoffnjfrvsy  and  we  do  not  know  how  far  she  and  her  followers  went^^'l[n 
every  century  the  history  of  the  Church  shows  all  degrees  of  confusion 
between  immoral  conduct  and  exalted  religiousness.  He  who  tries  the 
hearts  and  reins  calls  the  more  refined  use  of  feminine  charms  in  order  to 
allure  admirers  iropvcio,  and  in  no  allegorical  sense,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
married  woman  he  calls  it  potx^ia ;  cf .  Matt.  v.  28.  The  idea,  put  forth  by 
Andreas,  p.  12,  that  Jezebel  is  a  personification  of  the  Nicolaitan  party  is  to 
be  rejected ;  (1)  if  the  reading  of  ii.  20  advocated  above  be  correct,  then  we 
are  confronted  by  the  incredible  supposition  that  this  godless  party  could  be 
represented  as  the  wife  of  the  pious  bishop ;  (2)  Jezebel,  who  teaches  others 
and  who  commits  adultery  with  her  admirers,  and  who  has  chUdren,  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  i>arty,  the  members  of  which  are  distinguished  from  her 
as  her  adulterous  companions  and  her  children.  Even  weaker  is  Schiirer's 
view  (^Theol.  AJ^  C.  IVemackar  gmoidmet,  1892,  S.  37  ff.),  that  Jezebel  is  the 
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Chaldean  Sibyl,  Sambethe  (Prol,  in  Orac,  SibylL,  ed.  Rzach,  p.  4.  28)  or  Sabbe 
(Paiuan.  x.  12.  9).  This  fancy  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  wrong 
reading  of  Rer.  ii.  20 ;  farthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  settled  whether  the 
o-ofifiaBtiop  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Thyatira,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Trajan  or  later  (C  /.  0.  3609),  was  a  sanctuary  of  this  lafifirfBtj ;  finally, 
how  can  this  purely  mythical  figure  be  made  to  agree  with  the  text  of  Rev. 
ii.  18-29,  which  unquestionably  deals  with  actual  events  at  the  time  when 
Bev.  was  written  1  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  at  that  time  a  priestess 
officiated  in  the  sanctuary  of  Sambethe  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophetess, 
like  the  Sibyl,  or  a  new  incarnation  of  the  Sibyl.  In  that  case  the  name 
Jezebel  would  be  the  most  unsuitable  possible,  since  she  was  not  a  heathen 
prophetess,  but  the  wife  of  an  Israelitish  king  who  had  come  out  of  paganism. 
Even  accepting  Schtirer's  fieJse  reading,  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  *' Jezebel'' 
belonged  to  the  Ohristian  Church.  (1)  In  ii.  20  it  is  very  plainly  indicated 
among  whom  she  passes  as  prophetess  and  teacher ;  she  does  not  teach  and 
lead  astray  a  few  persons  who  have  been  Christians  and  who  have  fidlen  back 
into  paganism,  or  weak  individuals  who,  while  attending  the  Church  services, 
at  the  same  time  visited  heathen  oracles,  but  the  servants  of  Christ  in 
Thyatira.  Those  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  her 
(iL  22),  are  contrasted  with  the  members  of  the  Church  who  remained 
faithful  (ii.  24) ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  all  are  Christians.  A  heathen 
prophetess,  who  promulgated  her  ''teachings''  only  among  Christians, 
would  be  a  peculiar  saint.  (2)  The  content  of  her  teaching  (dtdoo-KCf, 
ii.  20 ;  rifv  didax^v  nivn;v,  ii.  24)  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  in  ii  14, 
15  is  caUed  the  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  were  promulgated  by 
alleged  apostles  (Rev.  iL  2,  6)  among  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  fidse  prophetess  as  well  as  the  false  prophets  was 
outwardly  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  (3)  The  angel  or  the  bishop 
could  not  be  blamed  for  permitting  a  heathen  Pythia  or  Sibyl  to  do  as  she 
liked  {(Sn  o^rit  xtK.)  ;  since  he  had  neither  power  nor  authority  over  her. 
The  only  thing  he  could  be  blamed  for  would  be  his  failure  to  warn  the 
Christians  under  his  care  against  visiting  the  heathen  temple  and  against 
the  suggestions  of  this  heathen  soothsayer.  (4)  Jezebel  and  all  her  followers 
are  under  the  discipline  of  Christ;  more  precisely  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  exercised  most  signally  and  most  comprehensively  by  Christ  Himself 
(ii.  21-23,  especially  v.  23,  vSurm  al  wKKXtfaim  and  y/uv).  The  fact  that  the 
exalted  Christ  has  a  part  in  Qod's  government  of  the  world,  and  that  Qod 
requires  repentance  also  of  the  heathen, — something  that  does  not  need  to 
be  proved  from  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (cf .  Matt  xii.  41 ;  Acts  xviL  30), — offers 
no  justification  for  the  assumption  that  Christ  is  here  conceived  of  as  the 
master  who  punishes  Jezebel  and  her  followers  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  as  a  warning  to  all  the  Churches  (cf.  per  contra  1  Cor.  v.  12). 
&  (P.  416.)  Bengel  {BrkUirte  Qffenb.  Joh.  1740,  S.  262)  saw  that  in  iii.  1 
a  proper  name  is  presupposed  connected  with  the  word  '*  Life."  The  popular 
interpretation,  **  Thou  enjoyest  the  reputation  of  living  when  thou  art  dead," 
(1)  presupposes  the  reading  of  the  Text,  rec  r6  tvofioy  which  is  entirely 
unauthenticated,  and  which  even  Luther  was  obliged  to  translate  (''the 
name  ").  (2)  There  is  no  justification  of  the  interpretation  from  usage.  The 
passage,  Herod,  vii  138»  cited  by  Raphel,  ii.  794,  is  not  parallel,  since  the 
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reference  there  is  not  to  a  person  who  as  sncli  would  have  a  proper  name, 
but  to  a  warlike  undertaking,  the  real  purpose  of  which  was  concealed  by 
false  statementB — a  thought  which  would  be  expressed  by  Xcyccr^oi  (1  Cor. 
viii.  6 ;  Eph.  ii.  11 ;  cf.  Rev.  ii  2,  9,  20,  39) ;  ZvofiaCtvOat  (1  Cor.  ▼.  11),  or 
doKtiv.  (3)  On  this  hypothesis  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  how  the 
angel  secured  the  unjustified  reputation  of  being  alive.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  call  him  a  hypocrite  and  to  unmask  him.  That  ovo/ui  is  here 
a  proper  name  is  further  evidenced  (cf.  ii.  17,  iiL  12,  iz.  11,  xix.  12)  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  immediate  context,  iii.  4,  and  only  here  ovoftara  occurs  in 

the  sonnn  of  "  pnmcmn/'  and  that  in  iiL  5  ovofui  (cf.  Phil.  iv.  3)  is  again  used 

to  designate  the  proper  imoie.  If,  then,  the  meaning  be,  *^  Thou  bearest  a 
name  (which  signifies)  that  you  liwe,"  it  must  be  either  Z^tnftos  or  Z«rucof. 
/  /  f  The  latter  is  the  more  likely,  because  this  name  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  province  (Fonch,  v.  94 ;  cf.  also  Ramsey,  OUie»  and 
BMopries,  I  390, 392,  475,  625,  533,  536,  539,  564,  656  f.,  702,  705,  744^  760, 
761,  and  the  inscriptions  in  AUert,  van  Hierapolis^  S.  87,  89, 114, 140,  Nos.  41, 
46»  133,  220) ;  Zoeimus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  rare  (e.g,  C.  L  G, 
3509 ;  Ramsey,  op.  cU.  472  f.,  535) ;  moreover,  CanrifiM  as  an  adjective  is  rare, 
while  C^rui6t  occurs  frequently  {^vividuB^  vigetus).  The  suggestion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  brings  to  mind  not  only  the  opposite  idea  yfKp6s  tl, 
but  affects  also  what  follows :  ver.  2,  awoBavtiv ;  ver.  5, 17  fiiffkos  r^  (^rjs. 
For  a  similar  use  of  the  literal  meaning  of  proper  names,  see  voL  L  456,  n.  5. 

9.  (P.  417.)  According  to  Mart,  Polyc  xix.  1,  Polycarp  was  put  to  death 
in  Smyrna  in  the  year  155,  either  as  the  last  of  the  twelve  Christians,  who 
in  part,  at  least,  had  been  brought  thither  from  Philadelphia  (according  to 
the  reading  M^kotos),  or  as  the  thirteenth,  after  the  twelve  Philadelphiana 
had  preceded  him  in  death  (according  to  the  more  probable  reading  Mie^a). 
If  any  other  Smymsean  besides  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  time, 
in  the  detailed  account  which  we  have  there  would  necessarily  be  some 
trace  of  it. 

10.  (P.  417.)  In  the  light  of  second  century  usage  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  4  KvpuiKfi  riiiipa  means  Sunday,  and  not  the  Christian  feast  of  the 
Passover  (cf.  Zahn,  Skiateny  2  Aufl.  a  354,  A.  16).  The  fact  that  Sunday 
is  no  longer  designated  by  its  Jewish  name,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  Acts  xx.  7, 
and  in  the  (Gospels,  but  by  the  Christian  name  in  use  later,  is  proof  of  the 
relatively  late  date  of  the  composition  of  Rev.  It  would  have  been  in 
bad  taste  to  use  this  in  John  xx.  1,  19. 

11.  (P.  418.)  If  the  saints  in  Thyatira  are  taken  as  the  subject  of  m 
Xfyou<rcv  in  ii.  24,  these  words  are  superfluous,  since  John's  judgment  con- 
cerning the  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans  cannot  differ  from  that  of  the  saints 
in  Thyatira.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nicolaitans  are  the  subject,  they 
would  hardly  be  made  responsible  for  the  opinion  that  their  pious  opponents 
lack  knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  Satan;  in  that  case  iKii^oi  would 
hardly  be  lacking  before  X^yoi;<r«v.  The  meaning  is  rather,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  themselves  boast  of  such  knowledge,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
slightly  emphasised  tbf  Xcyovmy  John  merely  means  to  indicate  that  this 
expression  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Nicolaitans.  In  any  case 
the  saints  are  without  "  this  alleged  knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  Satan,'' 
of  which  the  Nicolaitans  boast.    Not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
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deep  things  of  Qod  (1  Cor.  ii.  10),  they  feel  that  they  ought  also  to  penetrate 
the  abysBea  of  Satan  (cf.  vol.  ii.  225  f.,  246,  280  f.). 

12.  (P.  419.)  The  opinion  of  Baur  (Chrigtent.  der  drei  erd.  Jahrh.y  2  Aufl. 
S.  81)  and  his  school,  that  Rev.  ii«  2  is  aimed  at  Paul,  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  koL  ovk  tialvf  not  ^aav^  which  excludes  all  possible  reference 
to  the  deceased  Paul.  The  opinion  that  aspersions  are  cast  on  Paul,  who 
wrote  1  Cor.  vi.  12-20  and  viii.  1-x.  33,  as  a  representative  of  the  teachings 
described  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  20,  and  that  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  work  of  Paul,  is  pndsed  because  he  rejected 
Paul  and  his  assistants  as  false  prophets,  and  the  opinion  that  the  apostle 
John,  whose  attitude  toward  Paul  we  know  from  Gal.  ii.  9,  is  responsible  for 
such  foolish  utterances — need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  refuted.  There  is  no 
more  definite  description  of  the  false  apostles  in  ii.  2  or  of  the  Kicolaitans 
in  ii.  6.  But  since  in  ii.  2  the  bishop's  action  in  trying  and  rejecting  the 
false  prophets  is  mentioned  as  an  example  of  his  praiseworthy  intolerance 
of  evU  men,  and  since  in  ii.  6  his  hatred  of  the  conduct  of  the  Nicolaitans  is 
the  only  praiseworthy  act  of  his  mentioned,  we  infer  that  the  false  prophets 
must  have  been  representatives  also  of  the  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans. 

13.  (P.  419.)  The  best  treatment  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  that  of 
WoHLENBERa  in  NKZ^  1896,  S.  923-961.  The  most  important  sources 
are  Iren.  i.  26.  3,  iii  11.  1 ;  Clem.  Strom,  ii.  118,  iii.  25-29 ;  Hippol.  Befut. 
vii.  36,  and  in  the  writing  addressed  to  Mammaea  (Hippolytu^  Kleiners 
Schriften^  ed.  Achelis,  p.  251).  Victorinus  also  has  some  distinctive  remarks 
on  Bev.  ii.  6  (Migne,  v.  col.  521).  According  to  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus, 
NicolatLs  himself  fell  into  error ;  while  Clement,  in  order  to  prove  Nicolaiis' 
innocence,  charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  misconstruing  innocent  words  and 
actions  of  his.  The  latter  view  only  shows  how  hard  it  was  to  believe  that 
an  early  Christian  mentioned  in  the  N.T.  could  become  a  heretic,  and  is 
proof  of  the  historicity  of  Irenseus'  account.  The  opinion  current  since  the 
time  of  Vitringa  (Oomm,  in  apoc,,  ed.  iL  1719,  p.  65  f.),  that  fiiK6kaog,  from 
which  the  term  Nicolaitans  is  derived,  is  a  translation  of  01^9  cannot  be 
maintained.  While  those  who  really  know  Hebrew  would  rightfully  and 
necessarily  take  exception  to  this  translation,  certainly  inaccurate  and 
probably  false,  to  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  unfamiliar  with  Hebrew,  the 
term  would  be  entirely  blind.  They  would  more  naturally  infer  that  the 
teaching  referred  to  in  ii.  15  was  different  from  that  referred  to  in  ii.  14. 
Actnal  translations,  such  as  {r/kwrris^  Luke  vi.  15,  or  passages  where  it  is 
expressly  said  that  words  are  translations,  as  John  i.  38-42,  xix.  13,  17, 
XX.  16,  Rev.  ix.  11,  cannot  be  cited  as  parallels.  Such  a  translation  would 
have  served  no  purpose, 'since  Balaam,  like  Jezebel,  was  a  famOiar  historical 
figure,  having  a  typical  significance  (2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Jude  11,  voL  ii.  235,  n.  3), 
and  therefore  Balaamites  would  have  been  much  more  intelligible  than 
Nicolaitans,  if  there  were  no  real  Nicolaiis  and  no  real  Nicolaitans.  If  there 
were  such,  however,  these  must  be  meant;  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
accident  if  the  name  Balaam,  which  is  unquestionably  mentioned  because  of 
the  historical  importance  of  this  person,  and  not  because  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  name,  could  seem  to  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew 
to  be  a  translation  of  Nicolaiis.  Furthermore,  the  right  place  for  the  com- 
parison of  Balaam  and  Nicolaiis  would  be  ii.  6,  not  ii.  14  f . 
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§  74.  THE  AUTHOR  OF  REVELATION. 

Since  the  author,  who  gives  his  book  the  form  of  a 
message  to  the  seven  Churches,  begins  his  writing  with 
a  greeting,  he  has  occasion  to  introduce  in  the  greeting 
his  own  name  (i.  4).  But  he  calls  himself  by  this  name 
also  in  i.  9,  xxii.  8,  and  in  the  title  of  the  book,  i  1. 
From  the  explicit  manner  in  which  the  author  says  in 
xxii,  8,  "I,  John,  am  he  who  saw  and  heard  this,''  we 
infer  that  the  reason  for  the  repeated  mention  of  himself 
is  the  feeling  that  the  one  who  has  received  revelations 
(i.  2,  xxii.  18)  should  in  person  testify  to  the  truthfulness 
of  his  account  (Dan.  vii.  2,  15,  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  x.  2).  The 
name  indicates  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  (n.  1),  and  this  is 
fully  confirmed  by  his  language.  He  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Christian  of  Jewish  origin  from  Palestine 
who  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  From  the  absence  of  all 
modifying  clauses  attached  to  the  name  except  that  of  "a 
servant  of  Christ "  (L  1 ),  it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  only 
person  of  this  name  known  among  the  seven  Churches,  or, 
if  there  were  other  Hebrews  with  this  name,  they  were 
entirely  overshadowed  by  this  John.  Unless  the  author 
were  distinguished  throughout  the  entire  circle  of  Churches 
addressed,  and  were  familiar  with  their  conditions,  the 
passage  i.  4-iii  22  would  be  quite  incomprehensible. 
This  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munications he  sends  had  their  origin  in  visions.  Ftom 
this  it  follows  that  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  well- 
known  John  of  Ephesus,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  of  the  three  Epistles  bearing  this  name,  whom  we  have 
found  to  be  the  apostle  John. 

Of  writers  who  do  not  think  that  Revelation  can  be 
attributed  to  the  apostle,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  is  the 
first  to  suggest  the  identity  of  the  author  of  Revelation 
with  John  Mark ;  but  he  refuses  to  make  John  Mark  the 
author  of  Revelation,  because  of  his  inability  to  make  this 
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agree  with  the  statements  in  the  N.T.  concerning  Mark 
(n.  2).  Nor  have  modem  writers  who  hold  Mark  to  be 
the  author  of  Revelation,  or  of  some  parts  of  it,  been 
able  to  get  over  this  difficulty.  This  John,  with  the 
Roman  surname  Mark,  is  never  designated  among  Grentile 
Christians  (CoL  iv.  10;  Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  11; 
1  Pet.  V.  13)  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  early  Church 
by  his  Hebrew,  but  always  by  his  Roman  name.  The 
name  John  is  never  added,  except  in  passages  where 
reference  is  had  to  his  early  history  (Acts  xii  12,  25, 
xiii.  5,  13,  XV.  37),  and  then  always  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  the  Grentile  Christian  Churches  the 
Roman  had  replaced  the  Hebrew  name  (Acts  xv.  39),  just 
as  Paul  had  taken  the  place  of  SauL  In  the  year  62 
Mark  was  as  yet  personally  unknown  to  the  Asiatic 
Churches  (Col.  iv.  10 ;  voL  L  442,  450,  n.  4).  Apparently 
he  came  to  Asia  shortly  thereafter,  but  only  for  a  short 
time;  since  we  find  him  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  63,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  64  (1  Pet. 
v.  13).  He  was  again  in  Asia  in  the  year  66,  but  is 
directed  to  come  again  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Mark's 
permanent  residence  in  the  province  of  Asia,  prior  to  the 
year  67,  is  out  of  the  question  ( voL  iL  427  ff. ).  Since, 
however,  the  apostle  John  and  others  belonging  to  the 
apostolic  group  settled  in  this  province  not  later  than 
the  year  69,  it  is  impossible  that  thereafter  Mark  should 
come  to  occupy  a  position  such  as  that  occupied  by  the 
author  of  Revelation.  Least  of  •  all  could  he  introduce 
himself  in  this  work  as  the  one  distinguished  John  known 
to  the  Churches  in  Asia ;  for  this  name  belonged  to  the 
aged  John  of  Ephesus,  i.e.,  the  apostle  John. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  author  did  not 
call  himself  an  apostle ;  but  this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Paul  even,  who  more  than  any  other  apostle  had  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  his  apostleship,  and  who  made  use  of 
such  opportunities,  fails  to  use  this  title  in  a  number  of 
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his  letters  to  the  Churches  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess,  L  1), 
occasionally  also  designating  himself  simply  a  slave  of 
Christ  (PhiL  L  1 ;  cf.  Rev.  i.  1).  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  writing  his  Epistles  John  does  not  use  the 
apostolic  title,  and  that  the  use  of  it  is  aln^ost  entirely 
avoided  in  the  Gospel  (above,  p.  227,  n.  9).  But  the  most 
important  consideration  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  present 
work  gave  him  no  occasion  to  call  himself  an  apostle. 
Any  member  of  the  Church  possessing  prophetic  gifts  may 
become  the  recipient  of  a  revelation,  and  the  high  regard 
in  which  John  was  held  in  the  Church  of  Asia,  such  as  is 
certainly  presupposed  by  the  simple  manner  in  which  he 
introduces  his  own  name  in  Rev.  i.  4,  9,  is  due  much  le^ 

*  ^^  y  '     to  his  position  among  the  Twelv^,  than  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  bear  testimony  as  one  who  had  heard  and  seen 

j^y^  Jesus  (1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.   14).     Of  this  fact  the  readers 

are  reminded  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book.  When 
he  falls  down  as  one  dead  before  the  majestic  gaze  of  the 
Lord  who  appears  to  him,  he  is  again  heartened  by  the 
familiar  summons,  "  Fear  thou  not,  it  is  I "  (i.  17),  At 
the  same  time,  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  has 
previously  seen,  heard,  and  handled  (1  John  L  1),  rests 
upon  his  head  to  comfort  and  reassure  him  (n.  3). 

It  has  also  been  considered  strange  and  inconsistent 
with  the  apostolic  dignity  of  the  author,  that  in  xxL  14 
he  should  relate  in  so  naive  a  manner  what  he  had  seen, 
namely,  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  written  upon 
the  twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  wall  of  the  Jerusalem 
coming  down  to  earth.  In  that  case  words  like  Luke 
xxii.  30,  Matt.  xix.  28,  which  only  apostles  could  have 
heard  and  repeated,  must  be  the  invention  of  persons 
who  were  not  apostles ;  and  when  Paul  wrote  1  Cor.  i  28 
and  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5,  iv.  11,  he  must  have  forgotten  that 
in  1  Cor.  i.  1,  Eph.  i.  1  he  had  very  solemnly  declared 
himself  to  be  an  apostle.  John  has  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  his  critics  (n.  4).     When,  as  in  the  Gk)spel  and 
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the  Epistles,  he  refrains  from  using  his  title  of  honour 
explicitly,  it  is  evidence  that  he  has  occasion  to  conceal 
something;  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  ip  Revelation  he 
mentions  his  own  name,  it  is  the  sign  of  disagreeable 
obtrusiveness.  If  he  empha.sises,  as  in  John  zix.  35, 
1  John  i.  1-4,  the  fact  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  it 
betrays  a  suspicious  design ;  if,  as  in  Revelation,  he  lets 
his  historical  relation  to  Jesus  remain  in  the  background, 
it  is  proof  that  the  relation  did  not  exist.  When  he 
happens  to  speak  once  objectively  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
this  is  just  as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  not  one  of 
their  number,  as  if  he  called  himself  the  presbyter  instead 
of  the  apostle. 

Nor  does  any  real  problem  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
the  teachings  of  Revelation  with  those  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  1  John.  The  single  fact,  discussed  above,  p.  312  flF.,  that 
in  all  three  of  these  writings,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
whole  of  early  Christian  literature,  save  in  the  writings 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Johannine 
writings,  o  X0709  is  used  as  a  comprehensive  name  for  the 
Christ ;  and  this  usage  presupposed,  has  more  weight  than 
all  the  objections  based  upon  supposed  irreconcilable 
contradictions  between  ideas  found  in  Revelation  and  the 
other  Johannine  writings  (n.  5).  It  would  require  almost 
an  entire  interpretation,  not  only  of  Revelation,  but 
more  especially  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  correct  all  the 
misunderstandings,  which  in  this  instance  have  hindered 
the  acceptance  of  the  correct  view  concerning  the  relation 
of  these  two  works — as,  for  example,  when  one  discovers 
in  the  Gospel  the  disappearance  of  the  early  Christian 
prophecy  and  hope,  or  a  universalism  in  which  the  special 
position  of  Israel  is  totally  denied,  or  a  tenderness  nullify- 
ing all  serious  thought  of  the  wrath  and  judgment  of  God. 
Furthermore,  one  who  regards  both  the  discourses  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  visions  of  Revelation  as  pure  inventions, 
will  necessarily  make  demands  relative  to  similarity  in 
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idea  and  language  between  writings  purporting  to  be  from 
the  same  author,  entirely  different  from  the  demands 
which  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  make  who  regards 
the  Gospel  and  Revelation  not,  to  be  sure,  as  stenographic 
reports,  but  as  faithful  accounts  of  a  witness  concerning 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Jesus  uses  language  in 
His  earthly  life  and  says  things  to  His  earthly  companions 
different  from  the  language  and  the  message  of  the  exalted 
Lord  in  visions  to  His  servant  and  prophet.  And  still 
He  is  the  same  person. 

The  only  real  problem  is  that  arising  from  the  great 
difference  in  style  observable  between  the  Grospel  and 
Epistles  on  the  one  hand  and  Revelation  on  the  other. 
Here,  first  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  exaggerated 
statements  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
Alexandrian,  concerning  the  good  Greek  of  the  Grospd 
and  Epistles  (n.  6).  Even  the  Fourth  Grospel  must  have 
been  written  by  a  Hebrew.  Only  by  confining  one's 
attention  to  a  narrow  group  of  expressions  is  it  possible 
to  overlook  the  gross  violations  both  of  the  spirit  and 
rules  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  GospeL  Furthermore, 
in  Revelation  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  for  the  most 
part  due  not  to  ignorance  of  Greek,  but  in  particular 
instances  to  intention  (n.  7),  and  to  the  dependence  of 
the  visions  themselves  and  their  literary  form  upon  the 
model  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  O.T.  Oral  and 
written  prophecy  in  the  apostolic  Church  had  its  own 
peculiar  style,  following  closely  the  O.T.  model,  as  did 
also  the  thoughtful  didactic  addressed,  and  the  historical 
narratives,  and  the  Psalm.  Consequently  the  same  man, 
when  writing  as  a  prophet,  would  necessarily  use  language 
different  from  that  which  he  would  employ  in  a  didactic 
communication  to  the  Churches  committed  to  his  care,  or 
in  writing  an  account  of  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  Jesus. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  writer  to  his  subject 
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is  one  of  much  less  freedom  than  in  any  other  form  of 
composition.  Particularly  when  his  prophecy  is  based 
upon  visions,  received  in  an  ecstatic  state,  everything  is 
received,  not  only  the  material,  but  also  the  form.  All 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  what  he  has  seen  into  words, 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  much  less  inclined  than  is  the 
historian  and  the  teacher  to  polish  or  to  permit  to  be 
polished  for  him  the  style  of  his  first  draft.  The  original 
account,  written  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
vision  beheld,  is  the  best,  because  the  most  faithful.  The 
more  important  the  contents,  the  less  important  the  form. 
With  all  the  difference  of  content  and  form,  however, 
there  are  significant  agreements  between  the  language  of 
Revelation  and  the  Gospel  (nn.  5,  6). 

The  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  Eevelation,  the 
testimony  of  the  book  itself  in  those  portions  which  have 
to  do  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
and  in  single  expressions,  and  in  the  impression  received 
from  the  whole  book  that  it  is  a  genuine  product  of  early 
Christian  prophecy,  are  all  in  harmony  with  the  position 
that  Revelation  was  written  by  the  apostle  John  in  the 
year  95  during  his  exile  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  that 
it  was  received  and  handed  down  by  the  seven  Churches 
to  which  he  sent  it  as  being  really  what  it  claims  to  be  in 
its  title.  This  conclusion  has  yet  to  be  defended  against 
that  construction  of  its  prophetic  contents — a  construction 
frequently  shown  to  be  untenable,  but  nevertheless  not 
abandoned — ^according  to  which  the  book,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  many  of  its  parts,  is  thought  necessarily  to 
have  been  written  considerably  earlier. 

1.  (P.  428.)  The  present  writer  knows  no  Jew  of  the  Oneco-Roman 
diaspora  with  the  name  of  John ;  whereas,  e,g.j  Jude,  Joseph,  Jonathan, 
Samuel,  Miriam,  and  Salome  occnr  in  Roman  inscriptions.  Gf.  also  Forsch, 
vi.  176,  A.  1.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  time  of  Revelation  that  the 
custom  arose  among  the  Christians  of  calling  themselves  by  the  names  of 
apostles  (cf.  Dionysius  in  Eus.  vii.  25.  14). 

2.  (P.  429.)    Dionysius  in  Eus.  vii.  20.  16  rejects  the  idea  that  Mark  is 
VOL.  III.  28 
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the  autlior  only  because  of  Acts  xiiL  6, 13.  Hrrzia  (Vber  Jo.  Mr.  und  leine 
Schrift&n,  1843)  declares  Mark  to  be  the  author  of  the  whole  of  ReTelatioii. 
Spitta  (see  above,  p.  407,  n.  11)  declares  him  to  be  the  author  of  an  Ur- 
Apocalypse  preserved  principally  in  Bev.  i.  3-irL  22. 

3.  (P.  430.)  Rev.  i.  17  is  correctly  understood  by  Iren.  iv.  20.  11 
("  quoniam.  ipse  est^  in  cujus  pectore  recumbebat  ad  ocenam ") ;  also  by 
Herder  {Maranaiha,  S.  13,  notwithstanding  his  wrong  division  of  s^ite&oes, 
S.  11).  In  favour  of  this  interpretation  is  the  clear  suggestion  of  John  vL  20 ; 
Matt  ziv.  27,  cf .  Luke  zxiv.  38  f . ;  John  xviii.  6.  Furthermore,  if  6  wpms 
Ktu  6  tfTxpTos  were  here  used  predicatively,  and  not  in  apposition  to  ryw,  there 
would  be  absolutely  nothing  in  it  to  relieve  the  overwhelming  impression  of 
the  vision,  and  to  allay  fear,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  sentences  in  the  Bible 
which  follow  fi^  <f>oPov^  ^ojScttr^c.  Following  i.  8  (cf.  xxi.  6)  so  closely,  it 
would  be  even  impossible  to  avoid  the  misunderstanding  that  the  one  wlio 
here  appeared  is  God  the  Lord  Himself, — a  mistake  which  would  not  be  co^ 
rected  until  i.  18.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Bev.,  which  in  this 
respect  resembles  the  doctrinal  Epistles  rather  than  a  Gospel,  the  person  of 
the  Lord  is  frequently  called  simply  ^hjtrcvs^  even  when  the  reference  is  to 
His  exaltation  and  the  religious  attitude  toward  Him  (i.  9,  ziL  17,  xiv.  12, 
xviL  6,  zix.  10,  xx.  4,  xxii.  16).  Naturally  the  author  is  acquainted  with 
the  solemn  formulas  of  i.  1,  2,  5,  xiv.  13  ;  uses  also  XpKrr6s  in  suitable  places, 
xi.  16,  xii.  10,  XX.  4,  6 ;  prays  to  Him  as  "  Lord  Jesus,"  xxiL  20 ;  but  he  is  DOt 
in  the  habit  of  using  6  Kvptos  or  6  Xpiar^  instead  of  the  proper  name,  any 
more  than  does  the  John  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles.  He  is  too  close  to 
the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  to  do  this. 

4.  (P.  430.)  Dionysius,  in  Eus.  vii.  25.  6-13.  is  an  example  of  false 
criticism  of  John's  mention  of  himself  in  Kev.  The  Alogi  also  seem  to  have 
criticised  1  John  i.  1-4 ;  OK,  iL  50. 

5.  (P.  431.)  As  has  been  shown  above,  pp.  312  f.,  327  f.,  in  discussing  the 
"Logos  doctrine"  of  the  Johannine  writings,  it  is  not  a  formula  capable  of 
several  interpretations  and  differently  understood  by  different  writers,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  Gospel,  Rev.,  and  the  Epistles  agree,  but  it  is  the  idea  which 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  Rev.  than  in  any  other  early  Christian  writing, 
whereas  the  form  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed  changes  (Gospel,  6  \oyos ; 
Rev.  6  \6yos  rav  6tov  6  dprfv ;  1  John,  6  X&yos  rrjg  {o»^s)»  Jesus  could  be 
called  "  Logos  "  even  if  He  were  not  in  an  eternal  manner  God.  But  Rev., 
the  €k)spel,  and  Epistles  agree  in  ascribing  this  estimate  to  His  person. 
While  the  angels  will  not  accept  any  worship  (Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9),  there  is 
no  objection  when  John  falls  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  (i.  17).  He  addreeses 
Him  with  the  fnarana  tha  of  the  liturgy  (xxii.  20 ;  cf.  vol.  i.  303,  n.  12),  and 
all  the  inhabitimts  of  heaven  include  Him  in  their  worshipful  praise  of  God 
(v.  9-14 ;  cf.  vii«  10,  xi.  5).  With  God  and  His  sevenfold  Spirit  He  is  the 
source  of  grace  and  peace,  L  5.  To  Him  are  ascribed  the  attributes^  ^'the 
first  and  the  last,"  which  seem  to  belong  inalienably  to  God,  i.  17,  xxiL  13; 
cf.  also  L  8,  xxi.  6.  Like  God,  He  stands  at  the  beginning  not  only  of  history, 
but  also  of  the  created  world,  which  is  inconceivable  without  the  presuppoei' 
tion  that  He  had  part  in  the  creation  (iii.  14 ;  cf.  John  i.  3 ;  Col.  L  15-18). 
And  yet  He  calls  God  both  His  God  (ii.  7,  iii.  12)  and  His  Father  (iiL  5,  21 ; 
cf.  John  XX.  17),  and  confesses  that  all  that  He  has  was  received  from  His  Father 
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(Rev.  ii.  27,  i.  1 ;  cf.  John  iii.  35,  v.  22,  27,  xvii.  2).  In  view  of  His  earthly 
and  human  vocation  He  is  called  the  faithful  witness  (i.  5,  iii  14),  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  Fourth  Qospel  (xviii.  37).  Reference  to  the  Con- 
cordance under  naprvptiv  and  fiafrrvpia  (found  elsewhere  only  in  Mark  ziv. 
55-59  with  reference  to  false  witnesses)  shows  that  all  the  Johannine  writings 
have  the  same  author.  Jesus  is  called  t6  dpviov  only  in  Rev.,  where  the  word 
occurs  twenty-nine  times ;  the  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  John  xxi.  15, 
while  the  figure  itself  is  found  in  John  i.  29,  36  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  which  led  this  apostle  to  Jesus.  Only  in  Rev.  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17,  and 
John  iii.  29  is  the  Church  directly  called  the  vvfKJnj  of  Christ,  etc.  The  claim 
of  Dionysius,  op.  cit.  §  22,  that  Rev.  has  not  a  single  syllable  in  common  with 
the  Gk)6pel  and  1  John,  is  a  foolish  exaggeration. 

6.  (P.  432.)  Dionysius'  contrast  between  the  style  of  Rev.  and  that  of  the 
€k>spel,  op.  eii,  §§  24-27,  is  just  as  much  exaggerated  as  what  he  says  con- 
cerning the  teachings  (see  n.  5).  Cf .,  on  the  other  hand,  Origen's  carefully 
weighed  judgment  of  the  style  of  Heb.  in  comparison  with  Paul's  Epistles  in 
£us.  vi  26. 11.  In  the  latter  case  the  comparison  is  between  writings  of  the 
same  class ;  but,  leaving  that  out  of  account,  the  relation  is  altogether  dififerent 
from  that  existing  between  Rev.  and  John.  Concerning  Hebrew  words  and 
Hebraisms  in  the  Qospel,  see  above,  p^  353,  nn.  13, 19  f. ;  in  Rev.,  see  below, 
p.  447  f .  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  writing  John  once  neglects  to  make 
clear  to  the  readers  through  translation  the  idea  associated  with  a  name  whidi 
is  called  Hebrew  (John  v.  2  ;  Rev.  xvi.  16 ;  p.  353,  n.  13).  To  be  noted  also  is 
the  Hebraistic  use  of  ex  in  the  sense  of  a  partitive  gen.  (above,  p.  283,  n.  2).  The 
use  of  the  neuter  to  describe  persons  (John  vi.  37, 39,  x.  29)  in  Rev.  iii.  2 ; 
the  use  of  the  article  as  in  John  iii.  10  ("  the  official  teacher  among  us,"  or  '*  of 
us  two  "),  also  Rev.  iii.  17.  Cf.  also  single  characteristic  phrases  such  as  those 
found  at  the  end  of  each  book  referring  to  their  respective  contents.  Rev. 
xxiL  18, 19 ;  John  xxi.  20  {ytypafXfjJva  iv  r^  /3i/3Xi^  rour^),  or  fl^w^as  ("  thou 
knowest  better").  Rev.  vii.  14 ;  John  xxi.  15-17.  ~" — 

7.  (P.  432.)  When  a  writer  who  uses  ano  with  the  gen.  between  thirty 
and  forty  times  writes  once  (i.  4)  air6  6  i>v  Kaiorjv  Koi  6  tpxofuvosy  it  must 
be  because  he  wants  to  indicate  that  6  &y  icrX.  is  used  as  an  indeclinable 
proper  name,  as  a  paraphrase  for  Yahweh.  Also  6  jjv  (cf.  also  i.  8,  iv.  8.  xi. 
17,  xvi.  5)  must  likewise  be  an  intentional  substitute  for  an  omitted  im- 
perfect or  aorist  participle.  Just  as  ro  can  be  placed  before  any  part  of 
speech  whatever  when  the  reference  is  to  objects,  so  6  can  be  used  (cf. 
&  a/i^v,  iii.  14 ;  above,  p.  329,  n.  8)  when  the  reference  is  to  persons.  In 
i.  5,  XX.  2,  likewise,  the  disagreement  in  case  between  the  noun  and  the  word 
in  apposition  seems  to  be  intentional,  designed  to  give  the  word  in  apposition 
more  prominence,  by  making  it  an  independent  exclamation ;  this  may  be 
true  also  in  the  case  of  wXripTjs  in  John  i.  14  (but  cf.  Blass,  Or.*  S.  81).  In 
other  instances  (ii.  20,  iii.  12,  vii.  4,  ix.  14)  there  may  be  actual  solecisms, 
carelessness  such  as  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  speech  of 
barbarians  not  yet  fully  Hellenised.  The  present  writer  does  not  regard 
it  as  impossible  that  the  style  of  John's  other  writings  was  revised  by  friends 
more  familiar  with  Greek  than  himself  (cf.  vol.  1.  63  on  Josephus),  but  that, 
for  the  reasons  suggested  above,  p.  433,  he  failed  to  have  this  done  in  the  case 
of  Bev. 
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--'     '    §75.  CONTEMPORARY-HISTORICAL  OR  FJHSRIST 

INTERPRETATION. 

Without  due  recognition  of  the  very  definite  tradition, 
and  the  evident  marks  of  time  in  chaps.  i.~iii.,  the  attempt 
has  long  enough  been  made  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  Revelation  by  the  so-called  contemporary- 
historical  interpretation  of  its  prophetic  contents  (n.  l). 
Especially  since  it  was  thought  that  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  number  666  (Rev.  xiii.  18)  represents  the  name 
of  Nero,  it  has  been  held  by  the  majority  of  Grerman 
critics  to  be  a  proved  fact  that  Revelation  was  written 
soon  after  the  death  of  Nero  (fJune  9,  68  A.D.),  and 
shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (August  70). 
The  five  kings,  who  had  fallen  (Rev.  xvii.  10),  are  said  to 
have  been  the  five  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Nero,  and 
the  sixth,  who  was  ruling  when  Revelation  was  written, 
either  Galba  (t  January  69)  or — if  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  who  had  brief  reigns,  are  omitted — ^Vespasian. 
The  seventh,  who  is  represented  as  having  already  been 
emperor  and  as  to  come  again  as  antichrist  (xvii.  8,  11, 
cf.  xiii.  3,  12,  14),  is  supposed  to  be  Nero,  who,  according 
to  popular  belief,  was  to  return  from  the  realm  of  the 
dead.  In  setting  over  against  this  interpretation  and 
others  of  a  similarly  contemporary-historical  character  a 
Jidurist'  view,  it  must  be  recognised  that  they  are  not  in 
every  respect  mutually  exclusive.  The  former  does  not 
indeed  deny  that  future  events — ^the  appearing  of  the  anti- 
christ, the  parousia  of  Christ,  and  the  final  judgment — are 
predicted  by  John ;  and  the  latter  does  not  deny  that  these 
final  events  are  announced  as  being  near  at  hand,  and 
are  represented  as  intimately  connected  with  present  facts. 
This  is  the  nature  of  all  prophecy.  It  aims  always  at  the 
final  outcome,  and  is  yet  bound  to  the  past  and  the  present 

Moreover,  the  origin  of  this  prophecy  in  visions 
actually  experienced  does  not  alter  the  question,  since 
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the  imagery  of  the  ecstatic  vision,  as  of  the  ordinary 
dream,  is  formed  out  of  material  present  within  the  circle 
of  vision  of  the  seer  or  dreamer  when  awake.  For 
Christians  inquiring  concerning  the  issue  of  the  develop- 
ment of  history  and  lo&giil'g  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  of 
God's  promises  (j^TlT,  20,  v.  4,  vi  10),  such  material  was 
at  hand  in  the  predictions  of  the  O.T.  prophets,  especially 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  above  all,  however,  in  the 
prophetic  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  possession  of  which  alone 
secures  to  them  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (xix. 
10,  c£  John  xvi  13  f.),  and  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Church 
— based  upon  this  possession  of  the  prophetic  spirit  ( 1  John 
ii.  18  ;  above,  p.  371,  n.  5) — with  which  Revelation  is  con- 
nected as  a  new — and,  as  f&i  as  the  present  is  concerned, 
the  last — ^link  of  the  prophetic  chain  beginning  with  the 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Himseli  The  Christian  prophets  &om 
the  first  had  held  in  view  the  course  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  world  and  the  signs  of  the  times  (vol. 
L  228  £,  235  ff.,  voL  iL  110  ffi) ;  John  did  likewise.  It  is, 
moreover,  simply  in  agreement  with  the  form  of  all  N.T. 
prophecy,  from  the  Baptist  onwards,  that  the  end  is 
announced  as  imminent,  the  final  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  Christ  as  rapid,  sudden,  and  near  at  hand 
(I  1,  3,  iii  11,  xxil  7,  10,  12,  20,  c£  Matt  iii.  2-12 ;  Jas. 
V.  8  £ ;  Rom.  xiii.  11  ff. ;  Phil.  iv.  5 ;  Heb.  x.  37 ;  1  John 
ii  18;  above,  p.  371,  n.  5).  None  the  less,  however, 
Revelation  maintains  the  underlying  principle  of  true 
prophecy,  in  withholding  from  men  outside,  and  &om  the 
Church  itself,  a  chronologically  definite  knowledge  of  the 
coming  of  the  end  (Matt.  xxiv.  36 ;  Acts  L  5 ;  1  Thess. 
V.  1  ff. ).  It  does  not  contain  a  single  statement  that  even 
in  obscure  reference  gives  the  period  of  time  intervening 
between  the  present  and  the  parousia.  It  also  contains 
prophecies  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  final  events, 
if  they  are  to  be  fulfilled  at  all.  Among  these  are  included 
not  only  the  partly  hypothetical  words,  ii.  5,  22,  iii.  9  (iii 
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3,  19  £  ?),  but  al^o  the  persecution  which  will  come  upon 
the  Church  of  Smyrna,  and  will  cause  the  death  of  its 
bishop  (ii  8-11 ;  above,  pp.  417,  426). 

As  far  as  the  prophecies  are  concerned,  which  unques- 
tionably have  in  view  the  really  final  events,  it  has  already 
appeared  (above,  p.  406,  n.  9)  that  the  naming  of  Jeru- 
salem as  the  spiritual  Sodom — ^a  name  chosen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  —  presupposes  that  the 
destruction  of  the  former  Holy  City  had  already  taken 
place.  Further,  the  number  of  the  forty-two  months  = 
1260  days  =  3^  years  (xL  2,  3,  cf.  xiL  6,  14,  xiiL  5 ;  Dan. 
vii.  25,  xii.  7,  11)  proves  that  this  prophecy  transports  us 
into  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  antichrist.  It  does  not 
take  its  forms  and  colours  from  the  pre-ezilic  prophecy 
of  an  Isaiah  and  a  Jeremiah,  but  bases  itself  upon  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  were  uttered  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  and  foretold  not  a  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  .temple,  but  a  desecration  of  the  temple 
in  the  end  of  days.  To  be  sure,  it  is  in  the  abstract 
conceivable  that  a  Christian  prophet  before  the  year  70, 
like  Jesus  Himself,  might  have  combined  both  kinds  of 
prophecies  without  clearly  explaining  their  mutual  relation- 
ship.- He  might  in  this  way  have  combined  a  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  given  in 
the  tone  and  meaning  of  an  Isaiah,  a  Micah,  or  a  Jeremiah, 
with  a  prophecy  of  the  "  antichrist "  in  the  meaning  of  a 
Daniel.  However,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
prophecy  of  the  antichrist  in  the  time  of  Paul  shows  no 
trace  of  a  confused  mingling  of  these  radically  difierent  lines 
of  thought  (1  Thess.  ii  16 ;  2  Thess.  ii  1-12),  nothing 
of  the  sort  appears  at  least  in  Rev.  xL  1-18.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  an  army,  but 
only  of  a  rule  of  the  Gentiles  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
period  of  the  antichrist  (xi.  2  f. ).  The  destruction  of  only 
a  tenth  of  the  city,  and  the  killing  of  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  not  occasioned  by  a  hostile  army, 
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but  by  an  earthquake  (ver.  13),  and  the  temple  suffered 
so  Uttle  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
main  building  with  the  outer  courts  of  the  priests,  in 
which  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  stood,  together  with  the 
congregation,  worshipping  there,  is  to  remain  protected 
from  every  desecration  by  the  Gentiles  (xi.  1  £).  No 
further  proof  should  be  needed  to  show  that  this  prophecy 
could  not  have  been  made  by  a  Christian  before  the  year 
70  who  knew  only  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  prophesied  by  Jesus.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
call  to  mind,  that  in  the  period  from  the  death  of  Nero  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  revolution  had 
its  reign  of  terror,  with  mutual  destruction  of  the  different 
party-groups.  Since  the  Christians  had  fled  to  Pella, 
there  was  no  longer  in  Jerusalem  a  worshipper  of  the  true 
God,  or  a  temple  worthy  of  divine  protection,  but  only 
Jews,  who  were  no  longer  worthy  of  the  name  (Rev.  ii.  9, 
iii.  9).  No  Christian  could  have  judged  this  more  mildly 
than  the  Jew  Josephus  (e.g.  Bell.  iv.  9.  10).  All  these 
events  lie  behind  Revelation,  just  as  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  lies  behind  Daniel. 

By  the  beast  with  the  ten  horns  and  seven  heads, 
which  at  the  conmiand  of  Satan  comes  up  out  of  the  sea — 
an  image  of  the  world  of  nations— and  begins  the  last 
struggle  of  wickedness  against  God  and  the  Church  of 
Jesus  (ziiL  1  ff.),  John  could  have  understood  only  the 
world  kingdom  at  enmity  with  God,  and  that  too  in  its  last 
development,  since  all  the  essential  attributes  and  acts  of 
the  beast  must  have  reminded  him  of  Dan.  vii  2-27. 
However,  in  John's  writing,  as  throughout  Daniel  (ii 
37  ff.,  viii.  20  ff.),  the  image  of  the  kingdom  changes  to 
that  of  the  kings  who  govern  and  represent  it.  The 
description  of  the  transference  of  the  rule  to  the  beast 
(xiii.  2),  the  undoubtedly  authentic  masculine  avrov  (ver. 
8)  and  fc  (ver.  14),  as  also  the  statement  that  the  name  of 
the  beast  is  a  man's  name  (xiii.  18),  demand  this  personal 
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heading  up  of  the  conception,  without,  however,  doing 
away  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  new  and  final  world 
kingdom.  From  the  connection  of  xiii.  1  ff.  with  ziL  13- 
17  (cf.  xL  7),  it  appears  that  no  more  than  its  personal 
head  was  this  last  world  kingdom  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  Revelation.  StiU  more  clearly  it  is  stated 
three  times  in  xvii.  8-11,  with  emphatic  reference  to  chap, 
xiii.,  that  the  beast  does  not  exist  in  the  present,  and 
twice  that  it  will  appear  in  the  future  (fiiXXei  avafialvep 
and  vapiarai^  ver.  8).  There  also  the  ten  horns  are  in- 
terpreted to  mean  ten  kings,  who  are  allied  with  it  and 
place  their  powers  at  its  disposal.  They,  together  with 
the  beast,  will  receive  the  authority  for  a  short  period ;  in 
the  present,  however,  they  have  not  received  it  any  more 
than  the  beast  (xvii.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  beaat  has  already  once  existed  and  will  again  come  up 
out  of  the  abyss — i.e.  the  world  of  the  dead  (cf.  ix.  1  £, 
11) — (xvu.  8,  11  three  times  ffv  koX  ovk  Sotiv).  The  anti- 
christ and  his  kingdom  are  a  power  which  had  already 
appeared  once  in  history,  had  then  disappeared,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  times  is  to  appear  again  in  life.  This  is  a 
fundamental  thought  of  early  Christian  prophecy  (voL  L 
251,  n.  8).  The  same  thought  is  expressed,  xiiL  3, 12,  14, 
in  the  statement  that  one  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  which  healed  again.  This 
means  that  the  beast  itself  had  received  a  death-stroke, 
and  had  come  to  life  again  (xiii.  12,  14).  The  healing  of 
the  wound  of  the  one  head  caused  the  world  to  wonder  in 
the  same  way  as  did  the  coming  up  of  the  beast  out  of  the 
abyss  (xiii.  3,  xvii.  8).  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  the 
beast  is  identical  with  its  seven  heads.  This  is  even  more 
clearly  stated  in  xvii.  lOf.  Five  of  the  seven  heads  had 
fallen,  a  sixth  is  standing  at  the  time  of  Revelation,  a 
seventh  has  not  yet  appeared.  But  one  of  the  five  beasts 
which  had  already  fallen  will  appear  again,  and  this  head, 
which  was  and  is  to  come  again,  is  absolutely  identified 
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with  the  beast  (xvii.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
idea  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  would  be  impossible 
were  the  meaning  of  the  beast  itself  out  and  out  identical 
with  the  meaning  of  one  of  its  seven  heads.  An  analogous 
relation  must  exist  between  it  and  the  remaining  six  heads. 
The  heads  are  consecutive  phases  of  the  greatness  of  the 
world  kingdom  at  enmity  with  God  through  all  changes  of 
history,  which  the  beast  represents.  This  broader  meaning 
of  the  beast,  along  with  the  narrower  one,  according  to  which 
it  represents  a  single  one  of  the  seven  phases, — namely,  the 
antichristian  kingdom  and  its  ruler,  who  had  existed  once 
and  was  to  return, — is  expressed  in  xiiL  2  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  beast  bears  in  itself  the  marks  of  the  three 
world  rulers,  which,  according  to  Dan.  vii.  4-6,  precede 
the  fourth  and  last.  Accordingly,  the  seven  heads  cannot 
be  individual  rulers  of  one  and  the  same  kingdom,  but 
only  kingdoms  which  follow  each  other,  together  with 
their  respective  kings;  so,  for  example,  the  Babylonian 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Grseco-Macedonian  with  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Roman  with  Caesar  at  the  head.  The  seven 
heads  are  interpreted  in  xvii,  10  simply  as  seven  kings 
{fiaatXeU  and  not  ficunXeiai,);  but  this  cannot  lead  one 
astray,  for,  as  has  been  said,  since  the  time  of  Daniel  the 
idea  of  the  kingdoms  had  become  inseparably  blended 
with  that  of  their  founders  or  representatives  (n.  2). 

Since  Revelation  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  this  is,  according  to  xvii.  10,  the  sixth  head; 
another  seventh  kingdom  will  follow  it,  but  will  not  long 
reign.  Upon  this  follows  the  eighth, — ^that  of  the  anti- 
christ,— ^which,  however,  is  only  a  revivification  of  one  of 
the  five  earlier  kingdoms.  Without  question  this  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  GrsBco-Macedonian  and  its  typical  ruler, 
the  pre-Christian  antichrist,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (vol.  L 
227,  237,  n.  4,  238  ff.).  The  interpretation  of  the  seven 
heads  as  the  line  of  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  or 
from  Cs&sar  onwards,  which  has  confused  many,  is  unten- 
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able.     In  passing  judgment  upon  the  Roman  kingdom  as 
the  antichristian  kingdom  of  the  end  of  the  world,  Revela- 
tion, in  the  fi/rst  place,  would  step  entirely  out  of  the 
position  which  we  see  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  Jesus  (Matt.  xxii.  21 ;  John  xix.  11)>  by 
Peter  (1  Pet.  iL  13-17),  by  Paul  (Rom.  xiiL  1  ffi  ;  2  Thess, 
ii   6  f. ),  and  by  the  early  Christian  prophecy  of  which 
Paul  approved ;  further,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Melito,  and 
IrenaBus  (vol.  i.  229  f.,  252  ff.).     At  all  events  the  Roman 
Empire  is  one  of  the  consecutive  world  kingdoms  which 
together  form  a  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Christ, 
or,  speaking  figuratively,  it  is  the  sixth  of  the  seven  heads 
of  the  beast.     So  then  Rome,  i.e.  the  world-metropolis  at 
this  time,  is  represented  as  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13  ;  voL  iL 
163).     The  blood  of  saints  and  apostles  has  been  shed  in 
this  Babylon-Rome,  according  to  Rev.  xviiL  20,  under  Nero 
(vol.  ii  165,  n.  4).     Probably  also  the  seven  hills,  on  which 
the  harlot  Babylon  sitteth  (xvii.  9),  without  detracting  from 
their  actual  meaning  (n.  2),  are  intended  to  refer  to  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome.    For  that  reason,  however,  Rome  is  by 
no  means  the  Babylon  of  the  last  times,  and  the  Roman 
kingdom  the  beast  in  his  last  antichristian  development,  or 
a  Roman  emperor  of  the  immediate  future  the  antichrist. 

In  the  sec(ynd  place,  by  this  interpretation  it  would  be 
wholly  inconceivable  how  the  beast,  who  accordingly  must 
be  the  Roman  Empire  founded  by  CsBsar  or  Augustus,  could 
be  represented  as  an  appearance  of  the  closing  period  of 
the  world.  That  the  beast  has  already  once  existed  does 
not  alter  the  case;  for  the  former  existence,  if  fiilly 
separated  from  the  future  prophesied  existence  by  a  present 
non-existence  (xvii.  8-11). 

The  Roman  Empire,  however,  has  not  ceased  to  exist 
since  it  was  established,  at  least  at  the  time  of  Revelation, 
when  the  Christians  came  to  feel  its  power  heavily  enough. 
The  interpretation  of  the  seven  heads  as  the  Roman 
emperors   succeeding  each  other  is  in   the   thvrd  place 
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incomprehensible^  as  the  killing  of  one  of  these  heads  is 
said  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  killing  of  the  beast  (xiii. 
3  f.,  12,  14,  xvii.  8).  By  the  death  of  Nero,  or  any  other 
one  of  the  emperors,  before  the  time  of  Revelation,  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Roman  kingdom  had  never 
been  questioned,  much  less  had  it  ever  ceased  to  exist 
(cf.  vol.  i.  229  f. ).  If  a  Caesar  dies,  there  is  another  CaBsar 
who  immediately  lives  and  reigns.  In  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary disturbances  of  the  national  imity,  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  simultaneous  reigning  of  several 
pretendants  during  the  two  years  from  the  death  of 
Nero  until  the  general  recognition  of  Vespasian,  in  Asia 
Minor  at  least  the  governmental  machinery  continued  in 
activity,  and  in  that  section  of  the  empire  no  provincial 
in  68-70  a.d.  could  think  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  dead. 
This  contemporary-historical  interpretation  makes  in  the 
fourik  place  any  acceptable  interpretation  of  the  ten  horns 
(xiii.  1,  xvil  3,  12-17,  c£  xii.  3)  impossible.  The  idea, 
however,  that  the  representation  of  the  revivification  of 
the  fatally  smitten  beast  or  of  one  of  its  heads  (xiii  3,  14, 
xvii  8,  11)  rests  upon  the  myth  of  the  return  of  Nero,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  history  of  this  myth  (n.  3).  The 
notion,  which  arose  soon  after  the  suicide  of  Nero  and  at 
first  among  his  heathen  admirers,  that  he  had  not  died, 
but  had  fled  to  the  Farthians,  and  would  return  from  that 
country  to  Rome  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  and  to 
assume  the  throne  again,  existed  unchanged  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century, — ^namely,  until  the  time 
when  it  was  no  longer  probable  that  Nero,  who  was  bom 
in  37  A.D.,  was  still  alive.  We  find  this  notion  in  two 
Jewish  Sibyllists  of  the  year  71,  and  about  the  year  80. 
In  the  field  of  just  this  literature,  about  120  to  125, — 
namely,  at  a  time  when  Nero  could  no  longer  have  been 
alive, — ^the  idea  of  his  return  appeared  in  the  changed  form, 
that  Nero,  the  instigator  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
though  long  since  dead,  would  return  again  to  life  with 
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signs  and  wonders.  Finally,  however,  he  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  punishment  for  his  last  attack  on  the  Holy  CSity 
of  the  MessiaL  A  Christian  Sibyllist  about  150  to  160 
combined  these  Jewish  notions  with  the  statements  in  Rev. 
xiiL  3,  15,  zvii.  8,  11,  and  thus  introduced  into  the 
Christian  world  one  of  the  most  confused  ideas  of  which  it 
was  possible  to  conceive.  The  idea  of  the  return  o£  the 
dead  Nero  first  arose  when  he  could  no  longer  likely  be 
among  the  living,  and  the  original  form  of  the  popular  belief 
evidently  for  this  reason  only  underwent  transformation 
into  the  complete  fantastic  form ;  consequently  this  idea 
cannot  be  present  in  Revelation,  whether  it  was  written  in 
69,  when  Nero,  if  still  alive,  would  have  been  thirty-two 
years  old,  or  about  95,  in  which  year  Nero  would  have 
completed  his  fifty-eighth  year.  An  oracle  had  warned 
him  with  regard  to  his  seventy-third  year,  which  he  would 
have  attained  in  110  (Suet.  Nero^  xl.).  Earlier  than  that 
date  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  who  believed  in  his 
return,  had  any  occasion  whatever  for  believing  in  a 
return  from  the  dead.  No  thoughtful  person,  however, 
can  consider  it  possible  that  Revelation  was  written  after 
the  year  110. 

Moreover,  the  interpretation  of  the  number  666  as  the 

alleged  Hebrew  form,  nop  jin^  (Nipmv  KaSaap),  of  the  name 

Nero  (n.  4),  is  extremely  improbable.      Revelation  was 

t^      written  for  Greek  Christians,   for  whom    it  would   be 

^^      ^'     necessary  to  translate  a  Hebrew  name,  in  order  that  they 

^>i\-^j     might  grasp  its  literal  meaning/^The  author  makes  use 

•     of  only  such  Hebrew  words  as  would  be  familiar  to  the 

readers  from  their  liturgy  or  their  Greek  O.T.,  like  amen 

and  hallelujah.     He  paraphrases  the  Yahweh  name  by  a 

Greek  participial  form  (L  4),  and  does  not  use  the  Hebrew 

(n— k),  but  the  Greek  alphabet  {A — /2)  when  he  employs 

the  first  and  last  letters  as  a  figurative  expression  for 

beginning  and  end  (i.  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13).     He  does  not  in 

any  way  indicate  (xiii.  18)  that  it  needed  a  knowledge  of 
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Hebrew  and  the  numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  letters  to 
solve  the  riddle.  His  readers  could  and  had  to  understand 
him  in  no  other  way,  than  that  the  numerical  values  of  the 
letters  of  the  personal  name  written  in  Greek  are  summed 
up  in  the  number  666.  It  was  a  fixed  tradition  (Iren.  v. 
30)  in  the  circles  of  the  disciples  of  John  in  Asia  Minor, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  to  underlie  any  interpretation 
of  Scripture ;  and  also  those,  who  in  the  second  century 
took  the  liberty  of  changing  the  number  666  to  616  in  order 
to  secure  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Caius  (n.  5) — i.e. 
Caligula — ^follow  this  self-evident  rule.  In  fact,  we  perceive 
from  this  early  change  of  the  test,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
foreign  it  was  to  the  Christians,  even  of  the  post-apostolic 
period,  to  consider  Nero  as  the  type  of  the  antichrist ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  still  unforgotten  the  figure  of  the 
apriBeo^  Caligula  had  remained  (vol.  i  227,  237,  n.  7). 

The  disciples  of  John,  to  whom  Irenseus  appealed  not 
only  for  the  authenticity  of  the  number  666,  but  also  for 
the  principles  of  interpreting  it,  discarded  rightly  the 
interpretation  that  it  meant  a  former  or  future  Soman 
emperor.  They  did  not  know,  further,  what  name  the 
number  represented,  but  were  convinced  that  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  antichrist,  this  prophecy  also 
would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  agreement  between  name 
and  number  would  assist  the  Church,  at  once  and  with 
certainty,  to  recognise  their  last  enemy.  This  method  of 
consideration  is  in  accord  with  the  "  spirit  of  prophecy " 
and  the  "  testimony  of  Jesus  "  (Rev.  xix.  10),  as  the  apostle 
John  has  preserved  it  in  his  Grospel  (John  xiii.  19  and  else- 
where ;  above,  p.  330,  n.  10).  That  is  the  position  which 
Christianity  has  taken  from  the  beginning  toward  all 
prophecy,  recognised  as  genuine.  Genuine  prophecy  con- 
tains much  which  lies  outside  the  consciousness  of  the 
prophet  himself,  and  will  first  become  clear  through  its 
fulfilment.  It  is  on  this  account,  nevertheless,  a  guiding 
star,  before  it  is  fulfilled,  and  does  not  become  through  its 
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fulfilment  in  any  way  superfluous,  but  as  fulfilled  prophecy 
renders  just  then  the  greatest  service  to  the  Church. 

Whoever  holds  Revelation  to  be  an  artificial  patchwork 
of  a  seer  who  has  seen  nothing,  may  make  further  effort 
to  discover  solutions  of  the  number  riddle  666,  and  in  fisu^ 
any  other  riddle  of  this  book  more  satisfactory  than  have 
been  found  up  to  this  time  under  these  presuppositions. 
The  rest  of  us,  who,  in  memory  of  the  warning  of  Paul 
(1  Thess.  V.  20),  find  genuine  prophecy  in  Revelation,  of 
which  we  already  understand  something  and  hope  later  to 
understand  more,  shall,  in  face  of  the  scorn  which  is  not 
spared  us,  remember  the  words  (1  C!or.  xiv.  22) :  ij  m-po^eia 

ov  T0i9  aTrioTOi^y  dKXh  rdl^  irtaT€6ovatv. 

t  .  f  (cih/^  1.  (P.  436.)    A  usable  history  of  the  ^/impnaifinfi  of  Rev.,  which  would 

\        be  almost  equivalent  to  a  history  of  Christian  eschatology,  has  not  yet  been 

written.    Of.,  however,  Luckb,  Konimentar  iiber  die  Schrifien  dn  Jo.  iv.  1 : 

VenwJ^  einer  vollstCiiidigen  Eird.  in  die  Offenb,   und  die  geiomU  apokoL 

Literatw,  1832. 

2.  (P.  441.)    A  difficulty  is  certainly  presented  by  the  double  interpreta- 
tion of  the  seven  heads  in  xviL  9  and  xvii.  10  f.    But  no  confusion  is  created, 
simply  because  the  two  interpretations  occur  so  dose  together.    The  inter- 
pretation, as  seven  kings,  which  alone  is  elaborated,  is  the  only  one  which 
agrees  with  xiii.  1-3, 12,  14,  since  a  mountain  cannot  be  mortaUy  wounded. 
At  the  same  time,  the  identification  in  the  latter  passage  and  xvii.  11  of  one 
of  the  heads  with  the  beast,  proves  that  the  heads,  like  the  beasts,  cauiot 
designate  kings  in  distinction  from  kingdoms,  but  mean  kingdoms  tc^gether 
with  their  representative  kings.    Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  harlot  sits  upon 
the  seven-headed  beast  (xvii  3),  whereas  in  xvii.  9  she  is  represented  as  sitting 
upon  the  seven  heads,  presupposes  that  the  beast  is  a  world  empire,  and  that 
the  seven  heads  are  phases  of  the  empire,  since  the  capital  city  of  the  woild 
does  not  ride  upon  a  king  or  upon  a  number  of  kings,  but  reigns  over  the 
world  empire  or  over  several  successive  world  empires.     If  xvii.  9  were 
omitted,  nothing  essential  would  be  lost.     Just  as  the  beast  signifies  not 
only  the  world  empire  of  the  antichrist  at  the  end  of  time,  together  with 
its  ruler,  but  also  the  world  empire  whose  successive  phases  are  represented 
by  the  seven  heads  from  its  beginning,  so  Babylon  also  is  the  capital  of  the 
world  empire  as  such.    It  was  situated  formerly  on  the  Euphrates,  now  on 
the  Tiber,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  later  perhaps  it  will  be  on  the 
Seine  or  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  through  all  historical  changes  it  retains  its  old 
name.    If,  then,  the  beast  be  conceived  of  as  an  entity  persisting  throughout 
the  course  of  history,  then  Babylon  sits  upon  the  beast ;  if  the  point  of  view 
be  the  changing  aspects  of  the  world  empire,  then  Babylon  sits  upon  the 
seven  heads.    In  a  stationary  picture  successive  events  are  necessarily  repre- 
sented as  simultaneous.    This  is  true  also  of  the  interpretation  of  the  seven 
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heads  as  seven  mountains,  which  is  not  further  elaborated.  Of  course,  as  the 
writer  intended,  the  readers  who  regarded  Borne  as  the  Babylon  of  their 
age  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  would  necessarily  think  of  the  seven  hills  of  Borne ;  and 
therefore  they  have  always  understood  that  Borne  was  intended  by  the 
Babylon  of  John,  as  by  that  of  Peter  (see  voL  ii.  163,  n.  3, 166,  n.  4, 189,  n. 
5 ;  cf.  Hippol.  de  Antiihr.  36  ff. ;  Tert.  contra  Jud,  ix. ;  Jerome,  preface  in 
Libr.  Didymi  d$  spir.  ioneto ;  Andreas  in  ApoCy  ed.  Sylburg,  p.  76  ff.,  81  ff.). 
However,  even  these  seven  mountains  were  only  symbols  of  the  places — 
probably  upon  earth — ^where  successively  the  capital  of  the  world  has  stood 
and  IB  destined  to  stand  (cf.  Jer.  li.  26).  Of  subordinate  importance  is  the 
question  as  to  the  succession  of  world  empires  presented  in  Bev.  Probably 
(1)  Egypt  with  Pharaoh  as  the  typical  name  of  the  king,  (2)  Assyria  with 
Sennacherib,  (3)  Babylon  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  (4)  the  Medo-Persiipi  empire, 

(6)  the  GrsBco-Macedonian  empire,  (6)  the  Boman  Empire  with  its  CeBsar, 

(7)  the  shortlived  empire  which  is  to  come,  to  be  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
the  fifth  empire  of  which  Antiochus  is  the  antitype,  who  is  the  antichrist 
of  the  last  days.    This  is  the  eighth  kingdom. 

3.  (P.  443.)  For  the  legend  concerning  Nero,  cf .  voL  i.  246  f.,  262 ;  Apok 
StwL  ii.  337-362,  393-406. 

4.  (P.  444.)  In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  antichrist,  cf .  Apok.  Stud. 
L  661-676.  Its  interpretation,  as  equivalent  to  xp  pis,  was  proposed  first  in 
1831  by  Fritzsche  (AtmaUn  der  ges.  theoL  Lit.  L  8,  S.  42  ff.)  and  then  by 
Benary,  Hitzig,  and  Beuss,  as  it  seems,  quite  independently  both  of  Fritzsche 
and  of  one  another  (cf.  Bleek,  Vorles.  iibtr  die  Ap.  S.  292  f.).  The  defective 
spelling  *iDp  instead  of  the  r^^ar  '^o'p  (as  in  the  Talmud ;  cf.  also  Sh,  Matt, 
xxii  17,  and  the  inscription  found  near  Bostra  belonging  to  the  year  47  A.D. 
G.  L  Sem.  iL  No.  170),  is  the  least  suspicious  thing  about  this  discovery. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  other  Hebrew  interpretations  as  follows :  Yitringa, 
Comm.  633  ff.,  op'snic,  from  Ezra  ii.  13  with  reference  to  the  666  fellow- tribes- 
men, and  without  reference  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters.  Lightfoot 
(with  whose  view  the  present  writer  is  acquainted  only  from  Wolf^  Owr.  pkil. 
in  epid.  Joe.  etc  1736,  p.  646),  *nno  from  Num.  xiii.  13;  this  gives  the 
number  666,  and  the  meaning  of  nno  suggests  fivarripiov.  This  is  united  by 
Herder  {Maranatha,  S.  148)  with  the  interpretation  nno  suggested  by  Portzig 
and  purporting  to  mean  apoetante ;  also  Herder  appropriates  Lakemacher's 
suggestion  ppor  ^'i  but  does  not,  like  its  originator,  refer  it  to  the  Babban 
Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  (Schtirei,  iL  366  [Eng.  trans,  n.  L  366]),  but  to 
Simon  bar  Giora,  the  revolutionist  (Schiirer,  i.  621  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  232]). 
Ziillig  (Offenb.  Joh.  ii.  247)  proposes  Dop  lya  p  DS^a,  Jos.  xiiL  22 ;  but  in  order 
to  get  the  number  he  wants,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  the  indispensable  article 
before  Dpp  and  the  vowel  1  twice.  Aberle  (ThQSe,  1872,  S.  144)  suggests 
unn  (mc!  supposed  to  mean  Trajan).  Volter  (2  Aufl.  S.  77),  DuniM  oune 
(Trajanus  Hadrianus).  Bruston  (Le  ckiffre  666^  Paris,  1880,  p.  11),  na  p  tidj, 
Qen.  z.  8,  1  has  to  be  omitted  in  the  second  name.  Gunkel,  S.  377,  mnn 
.Tnnp,  **  Chaos  of  the  primeval  age."  The  well-known  analogies  adduced  by 
Qonkel  himself  might  well  have  suggested  to  him  that  an  attribute  without 
an  article  is  questionable  Hebrew.  Several  of  these  interpretations  are 
worthy  of  the  jest  iroSv  13^  *'  Mr.  Salmon,*  in  Salmon's  Historic.  Introd.  to  N.T. 
(1886)  p.  300.        Oreek  interpretations.— Iren.  v.  30.  3  gives  us  our  choice 
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among  Evay^ar,  Trcra»,  Axiruvos,  the  last  favoured  by  HippoL  (de  Anitihr.  50), 
although,  according  to  the  report  of  J.  Hauaaleiter,  the  real  Victoriniis  of 
Pettau  gives  no  name ;  in  the  later  editions  of  his  commentary  (Migne,  v. 
ool.  3d9),  "AwrtfjLos  and  the  Gothic  name  TtvfnipiKos  are  referred  to  as  possi- 
bilities. Others  suggest  dppwfuuf  "  I  deny,**  or  Papiscus  (written  UmrfurKos), 
since ^the  timc^f  the  ancient  dialogue,  '*  Jason  and  Papiskus,"  a  typical  name 

mtends  with  the  Christian.    More  recent  explanations  are 
found  ZfNTFt\190l,  S.  109-114;  190S,  S.  238-242  ;  1903,  S.  167-174, 
264-267  ;  1904,  S.  8T-88,  267-261. 

6.  (P.  445.)    In  his  discussion  of  Rev.  xiii.,  and  after  a  theological  ex- 
planation of  the  number  666  (v.  28-30),  Irenseus  remarks  in  a  supplementary 
way  (v.  30. 1,  cl  Fortch.  vi.  70)  :  "  His  autem  sic  se  habentibus  et  in  omnibus 
antiquis  et  probatissimis  ot  veteribus  scripturis  numero  hoc  posito,  et  testi- 
monium perhibentibus  his,  qui  facie  ad  faciem  Joannem  viderunt,  et  ratione 
doc«nte  noe,  quoniam  numerus  nominis  bestiie  secundum  Gr»corum  oom- 
putationem  per  literas,  quso  in  eo  sunt,  sexcentos  habebit  et  aexaginta  et  sex 
.  .  .  ignoro,  quomodo  ignoraverunt  quidam,  sequentes  idiotismum  et  medium 
frustrantes  numerum  nominis,  quinquaginta  numeroe  deducentes,  pro  sex 
decadis  unam  decadem  volentes  esse."    Tlus  reading  616  is  also  attested  to 
by  Cod.  C  (fifth  cent.),  by  two  cursives  which  unfortunately  are  no  longer 
extant  (5  and  11,  cf.  Gregory,  Prolegomena^  676),  and  by  the  Donatist  Tyconius, 
whose  remarks  on  this  point  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  agreement  of  the 
three  commentaries  dependent  upon  him ;  those  of  the  peeudo- Augustine, 
of  Primasius,  and  of  Beatus,  cf.  Haussleiter,  Fcr9(h.  iv.  133,  also  by  the  tract 
on  the  monogram  of  Christ  {Anted,  MaredsoL  iii.  3.   195),  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  Jerome.    Irenssus  was  of  the  opinion  that  tlus  reading  origi- 
nated innocently  through  errors  in  writing  j^ince  the  numbers  were  written 
not  only  in  numerals  (thus  Bev.  xiii.  18^|V^CP  sah.  vg.  S*  S*  Iren.  and 
apparently  also  in  his  dpxeua  xal  trirovikua  koI  iraXmib  d»riypait>a\  but  also 
in  numeral  letters  (thus  B,  some  cursives,  Copt,  and  probably  HippoL  d» 
A^Uiehr.  48,  50:  xOi  ^  could  easily  be  changed  into  I.U^otwithstanding 
the  present  writer's  remarks  in  Apok.  SML  i.  569,  this  is  certainly  possible, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  old  Doric  form  of  the  I  (cf.  Eirchhoff,  Sittd.  a 
0€ick,  des  griich.  Alphabets^  3te  Aufl.  Tafel  i. ;  Paloogr.  Soe,  mria^  vol.  L 
table  after  plate  101 ;  JiMcr.  amtiquisi.  Grcecim,  ed.  Rohl,  Noe.  15, 17,  SOff-X 
but  also  according  to  inscriptions  and  coins  of  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  cf. 
Bamsay,  JHSt,  1887,  p.  466  f.    It  was  not  until  later,  according  to  Irensus, 
that  inquisitive  persons  attempted  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  meaninglees 
scribal  error  by  endeavouring  to  find  a  name  which  it  would  represent 
The  gist  of  IrensBUs'  further  discussion  is  that  a  Boman  emperor  was  found 
designated  by  x* :  an  opinion  which  Irenseus  controverts.    Tyconius,  who  was 
familiar  only  with  the  number  616,  makes  no  reference  to  an  historieal 
explanation.    Ho  thought  that  he  discovered  in  the  number  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  and,  as  Burkitt  proves  (Cambridgs  Univornty  Reporter^  1896,  p.  625), 

in  reverse  position.    ^  is  held  to  be  a  combination  of  X=600, 1=10,  and 

the  old  form  of  the  episemon=r6,  which  at  the  same  time  stands  for  the 

name  of  Christ.    This  reversed  Qj^  is,  therefore,  a  suitable  monogram  for 

the  antichrist     This  meaning  cannot  be  correct  and  original ;  for,  in  the 
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first  place,  according  to  Irenseus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  666,  not  616,  was 
the  number  written  by  John.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  this  was  originally  written  in  numerals,  not  in  numeral  letters. 
This  disposes  of  Irenseus'  well-meant  supposition  that  the  reading  is  due 
to  an  innocent  scribal  error,  and  likewise  of  Tyconius'  explanation,  which 
is,  moreover,  based  upon  the  incredible  supposition  that  the  monogram  of 
Christ  was  ia  use  at  the  time  of  Rev.,  or,  if  the  reading  616  is  not  genuine, 
at  least  some  time  before  Irenesus ;  see,  however,  voL  ii.  192 1  Finally,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  number  616  should  have  originated  in  this  accidental 
way  and  afterwards  been  given  a  meaning,  because,  without  any  resort  to 
artifice  whatever,  the  number  gives  a  thoroughly  intelligible  name,  Taios 
Kaicrap  (r=3,  a=l,  4=10,  o=70,  (r=200,  K=20,  a=l,  i=10,  <r=200,  a=l, 
p= 100 =616).  This  observation,  which  the  present  writer  believed  to  be 
original  with  him  in  AptA,  Stud.  i.  671,  is  said  to  have  been  made  earlier 
by  Weyers,  IHsptU.  de  Ubro  apoCy  Lugd.  Bat  1728  (so  quoted  by  Zullig, 
Qffh.  Joh,  i.  147  ;  others,  1828.  The  present  writer  has  not  seen  the  work). 
Because  of  the  desire  to  find  here  a  reference  to  Caius  Csssar,  i.e.  Caligula 
(cf.  vol.  i.  228,  237  f.),  before  the  time  of  IrensBUs,  unknown  persons  residing 
in  Bome  or  the  West,  not  in  Asia,  changed  the  number  666  to  616.  Spitta, 
S.  392  ff.,  holds  the  view  that  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  Caligula's  time, 
which  he  makes  one  of  the  sources  of  the  canonical  Apocalypse  (above,  p. 
407,  n.  11),  the  number  616  was  found  which  meant  Cidigula,  that  between 
90  and  110  the  Christian  editor,  by  making  the  Hebrew  alphabet  his  basis 
and  changing  616  into  666,  introduced  the  name  Nero  Ccuar,  and  that 
finally  those  who  are  opposed  by  Irenseus,  on  the  basis  of  **an  old  tradi- 
tion." (S.  394),  reintroduced  the  original  number  616  from  the  Jewish  into 
the  canonical  Apocalypse.  It  seems  impossible  to  accept  this  explanation. 
For  it  represents  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  writer  as  basing  his  computation 
upon  the  Oreek  alphabet,  while  the  Christian  apocalyptic  writer  living  in 
Asia  Minor  uses  the  Hebrew  alphabet!  But  most  inconceivable  of  all  is 
the  interpolation  about  the  year  150  of  a  canonical  Apocalypse  originating 
between  90  and  110  from  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  written  about  40.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  a  confusion  of  the  texts  of  an  earlier  and  a  later 
recension  of  a  Biblical  book  (cf.  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  the  many 
elements  which  date  from  a  time  previous  to  Jerome).  But  this  presupposes 
that  the  older  recension  has  been  used  canonically  for  generations  in  the 
Church;  and  cannot  be  at  once  entirely  displaced  by  the  new  recension. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind  offer  no  analogy  whatever  for  the  relation  of  this 
alleged  Jewish  Apocalypse  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SURVEY, 

1.  Prbliminart  Remabks. — (1)  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  text-book  to  arrange  the  entire  chronology  of  the 
history  recorded  in  the  N.T.  and  at  the  same  time  to 
fix  the  dates  of  the  writings  brought  together  in  that 
collection.  The  relative  chronology  of  these  writings, 
however,  has  been  established  in  many  particolars  by  the 
investigation  of  the  individual  books.  In  order  to  cob* 
struct  their  absolute  chronology,  there  seemed  to  be  de- 
manded, as  the  only  sufiicient  thing,  a  complete  enumeia- 
tion  and  not  a  wholly  superficial  discussion  of  the  possible 
synchronisms  between  the  N.T.  literature  and  general 
Idstory,  and  of  those  synchroniEuns  which  do  not  as  jet, 
but  perhaps  in  the  near  future  may  help  in  fixing  the 
dates  absolutely.  These  synchronisms  concern  especially 
the  history  of  Paul,  the  chronology  of  which  has  been 
discussed  in  recent  years  with  piurticular  interest  (2) 
Literature. i-rJBexi^el,  Ordo  temparum^  1741,  268-295; 
^urm,  TZ/Th,  18B3,  S.  3-103 ;  Anger,  De  temper,  in  actis 
apost  ratione^  1833 ;  Wieseler,  Chronologic  des  apost 
Zextalters,  1848;  Hofinann,  NT.  v.  11-17;  lightfoot, 
Bibl.  Essays  (written  1863),  1893,  pp.  21-233 ;  Aberle, 
ThQSc,  1886,  S.  553  ff.;  Aberle,  Bibl.  Zeitschriji  m 
Gottsberger  und  SickerJberger,  1903,  S.  256  tt  ;  0.  Holtz- 
mann,  Nd.  Zeitgeschichte,  1895,  S.  128  S. ;  Blass,  Acta 
Apost.  editio  phUol.  1895,  p.  22 ff.;  Hamack,  Chnmd^ 
der  altchrisd.  Literatur,  Bd.  L  1897,  S.  233fi: ;  Bdser, 
TliQSc,   1898,   S.    353  ff;    Ramsay,   several   artddes  in 
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Expos.  1896,  1897,  1900;  Baoon,  Ea^os.  1898,  1899, 
1900;  SohMiev,  ZfWTh,  1898,  8.  21-42;  Schtirer,  Gesch. 
des  Jild.  Volks^  i.  (1901)  in  many  passages,  especially  S. 
577 ff.  [Eng.  trans.  L  ii.  181  AT.];  Honnicke,  Chronol.  des 
Apostels  PL  1903;  Zahn,  PRE\  xv.  62-68  (1904); 
Clemen,  Pavlus,  Bd.  i.  (1904).  (3)  In  the  following 
remarks,  which  set  forth  the  grounds  for  some  of  the 
principal  dates  in  the  table  on  p.  481  ff.,  the  conclusions 
already  reached  in  this  book  concerning  the  origin  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  N.T.  writings,  especially  of  Acts, 
are  assumed.  These  remarks  also  recognise  the  principle, 
that  in  historical  matters  no  writer  is  infallible,  but  each 
must  be  judged  according  to  his  historical  position  and 
probable  intention  in  writing.  For  example,  Tacitus  is 
better  acquainted  with  Rome  than  is  Josephus ;  Josephus 
is  better  acquainted  with  Palestine  than  is  Tacitus. 
Josephus  (bom  in  37),  though  poorly  informed  concerning 
conditions  among  the  Jews  during  the  forty  years  prior  to 
his  birth  and  the  first  decade  after  it  (above,  p.  97  ff.),  is 
the  classical  witness  for  the  same  conditions  between  50 
and  70,  and  in  questions  concerning  the  order  of  events 
during  this  period  certainly  deserves  incomparably  more 
credence  than  the  chroniclers,  learned  and  imlearned,  £rom 
the  time  of  Julius  Africanus  onwards.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  length  of  time  between  a  writer  and  the  event 
which  he  records,  in  chronological  questions  the  authority 
of  even  a  mediocre  historian  who  gives  a  connected 
narrative  is  greater  than  that  of  chroniclers  who  group 
together  separate  dates,  generally  on  the  basis  of  some 
scheme.  Where  the  chronicler  has  used,  or  seems  to  have 
used,  official  lists  of  emperors  or  bishops  and  their  years 
of  office,  he  should  be  given  a  hearing ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  no  such  lists  of  the  procurators  of  Pales- 
tine. Furthermore,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  per- 
missible to  change  dates  which  without  variation  are 
transmitted  by  such  ancient  and  widely  manifest  tradition 
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as  that  of  the  N.T.  writings,  e.g.^  in  6aL  ii  1  to  substi- 
tute for  8*^  Se/carea-trdpofv^  with  Marcion  {GK^  iL  497), 
Si^  reaa-dpnv^  as  proposed  by  Grotius  and  Reiche  {Comnk 
crit  iL  1-10),  and  accepted  by  Baljon  {Komm.  zum  Gal, 
S.  16-19,  102).  If  in  the  future  a  text  with  this  readicg 
should  turn  up,  every  critic  would  certaioly  know  that  it 
was  a  correction  due  to  such  reflections  as  are  found  in 
the  Chron.  pasch.,  ed.  Bonn,  i.  436.  Furthermore,  on 
stylistic  grounds,  it  seems  impossible  to  reckon  the  fourteen 
years  from  the  conversion  of  Paul  (Gal.  L  15)  instead  of 
from  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  three  years  after  the 
conversion  (Gal.  i.  18).  Even  omitting  trdXtv  in  Gal.  iL  1, 
which  refers  directly  to  i  18,  with  Marcion  (GK,  iL  497), 
Iren.  et  cU.  eireira^  which  is  twice  repeated  in  L  18  and 
iL  1,  shows  that  the  three  facts — ^the  conversion,  the  first 
^  and  tK3  second  visit  to  Jerusalem — are  links  in  a  chain 

(c£   1  Cor.  XV,   4-8),  the  second  of  which  is  separated 
i  from  the  first  by  a  space  of  feurtoon  years  (cf.  the  ex- 

w  '^  ,  'i .  pression  with  that  of  Acts  xxiv.  17) ;  so  that  we  have  an 
.  )  U-  ^  interval  of  seventeen  years  between  the  conversion  and 
)  .1  V  0  the  event  narrated  La  GaL  ii.  1-10  ;  cf.  ZKom.  Gal.  76  i 
.'  J  Moreover,  for  the  present  writer  as  for  most  modern 
scholars  there  is  no  question  that  the  events  referred  to 
in  GaL  ii.  1-10  are  the  same  as  those  of  Acts  xv.  1-29. 
This  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  practical  identity  of  the 
two  accounts,  but  also  by  the  impossibility  of  maldng  any 
other  combination.  A  combination  of  Gal.  IL  and  Acts 
xviii.  22  is  impossible,  because  La  the  latter  passage  Paul 
does  not  go  to  Jerusalem  at  all  (above,  p.  29  f.,  n.  8),  and 
because  Galatians  was  written  prior  to  this  time.  Bat  it 
is  just  as  impossible  to  combine  GaL  iL  with  Acts  xL  30, 
xii.  25,  because  this  journey  with  the  collection  took  place 
in  the  autumn  of  44  (see  below),  subtracting  from  which 
the  seventeen  years,  we  should  have  the  year  27  as  the 
date  of  Paul's  conversion,  which  is  impossible.  Even  if, 
on  the  presupposition  of  the  combLnation  of  Acts  xL  30 
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and  Gal.  ii.  1,  it  were  admissible  to  subtract  only  fourteen 
years,  Paul's  conversion  would  have  to  be  dated  in  the 
year  30,  which  would  make  such  combination  very  improb- 
able. In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  is  -by  no 
means  certain  in  what  year  Jesus'  death  took  place;  it 
certainly  did  not  occur  before  the  year  29.  Moreover,  it 
is  impossible  to  crowd  the  events  of  Acts  L-ix.  into  the 
interval  between  the  Passover  of  29  and  the  autumn  of  30. 
One  needs  only  to  recall  the  complete  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Pharisaical  party  and  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion toward  the  early  Church — as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Sadducees — ^which  took  place  in  the  interval  between 
the  events  of  Acts  i.-v.  and  the  events  of  Acts  vL-ix. 
This  would  require  years.  Furthermore,  Bom.  xvi.  7 
(vol.  i.  418,  n.  23)  shows  that  Paul's  conversion  could  not 
have  taken  place  until  several  years  after  the  death  of 
Jesus.  The  fact  that  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  the 
journey  with  the  collection  in  Gal.  ii.  1  is  no  reason  either 
for  such  impracticable  combinations,  or  for  questioning  the 
historicity  of  the  journey  with  the  collection  in  Acts  xi 
30.  The  historicity  of  the  account  is  proved  both  by  the 
general  character  of  Acts  and  by  the  fact  that  Luke  was 
in  Antioch  at  the  time  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi  27 ;  above,  pp.  2,  4,  28).  Paul 
does  not  say  in  Gal.  ii.  1  that  after  his  first  visit  he  re- 
mained away  from  Jerusalem  fourteen  years ;  this  would 
have  required  just  as  positive  a  denial  of  his  presence 
there  as  we  have  in  L  16-18  if  there  had  been  any 
occasion  for  such  a  statement.  He  merely  says  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  after  his  first  visit,  and 
tells  why.  There  is  no  claim  that  the  narrative  is  com- 
plete, especially  if  wdXiv,  which  is  by  no  means  certain, 
be  omitted.  It  will,  however,  be  made  dear  below 
(p.  455  f.)  why  Paul  omits  mention  of  the  journey  with 
the  collection,  and  why  his  opponents  could  not  use  this 
against  him. 
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Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  regulations  governing 
ancient  traffic  were  used,  where  the  sources  do  not  expressly 
state  otherwise.      Navigation  was  regularly  dosed  from 
the  beginning  of  November  until  the  beginning  of  March 
(according  to  Vegetius,  de  Re  Milit.  iv.  39,  from  Novem- 
ber 11  until  March  10).     According  to  the  ancient  calen- 
dars, the  festival  connected  with  the  opening  of  navigation, 
the   Navigium    Isidis    (c£  Apul.  Metamorph.  xi   7ff ; 
Lactant  Inst.  i.  11.  21)  fell  on  the  fifth  of  March,  C.LL 
i.  1  (ed.  ii )  pp.  260, 280, 311.    For  the  causes  of  this  "  weak 
point    in    ancient  navigation,"   the  mare  dausu/m,  see 
Breusing,  Nautih  der  Alten^  S.  160.    From  1  Cor.  xvi  6, 
Tit.  iii.  12  (cf.  Acts  xx.  3,  6),  we  see  that  Paul  took  this 
into  consideration  in  making  the  plans  for  his  journeys. 
He  awaits  in  port  cities  the  end  of  the  winter,  t.6.,  the 
reopening  of  navigation.      This  is  also  the  meaning  of 
irapaxstfAo^etp  in  Acts  xxvii.   12,  xxviii.   11.      For   this 
reason  an  assumption  like  that  of  Erbes  {Die  Todestage 
der  Apostel  Pt.  und  PL  8.  48  f.),  that  Paul  sailed  from 
Malta  on  the  twenty- sixth  of  January,  is  quite  inadmissible. 
Particularly,  after  the  experiences  which  the   travellers 
had  had  on  their  way  to  Malta,  this  would  have  shown  an 
incredible  lack  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  centurion 
Julius.     Moreover,  the  latter  was  merely  taking  passage, 
and  the  decision  as  to  whether,  contrary  to  custom,  tiie 
ship  and  cargo  should  be  exposed  to  special  danger  rested 
primarily  not  with  him,  but  with  the  captain  of  the  Alex- 
andrian vessel.      That  part  of  the  sea  was  regarded  as 
especially  dangerous  (Poly bins,  i.  87),  and  an  officer  en- 
trusted with   a  responsible   order  would,   according  to 
Vegetius  {op.  ot£.),  exercise  more,  not  less  care,  than  the 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel.     In  view  of  the  character 
of  his  report  in  Acts  xxvii. -xxviii.,  Luke  could  not  have 
failed  to  note  any  departure  from  the  rule,  or  to  have 
stated  the  reason  for  the  particular  haste  of  the  Alex- 
andrian captain  and  for  the  consequent  decision  of  Julius. 
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The  synchronisms  will  be  noted  in  their  chronological 
order. 

2.  Thb  Ethnarch  of  Abbtas,  i.e.,  of  the  Nabataean 
king  Harithath  iv.,  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas, 
showed  himself  hostile  to  Paul,  according  to  2  Cor.  zL  32 
(  =  Acts  ix.  24),  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Damascus  to 
Jerusalem,  three  years  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  18). 
The  question  need  not  be  discussed  whether  Damascus 
was  at  that  time,  and  only  temporarily,  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aretas  (mentioned  by  Gutschmid  in  Euting,  Nabat. 
Inschr.  S.  85;  Schiirer,  1737,  ii.82,  118  [Eng.  trans,  i. 
ii.  357,  II.  i  66,  98]).  The  present  writer  believes  that 
on  very  good  grounds  he  has  disputed  this  position  {NKZ^ 
1904,  S.  34  ff.;  PRE\  xv.  62f.— in  the  latter  of  which 
articles  he  has  contested  other  confused  views).  Certainly 
it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  an  ethnarch  of  Aretas  after 
the  latter  had  ceased  to  live  and  reign.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  determine  definitely  either  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  his  reign,  though  from  his  coins  and  in- 
scriptions we  know  that  he  lived  to  see  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  reign.  His  iminediate  successor,  Abia,  ruled 
under  Claudius  and  in  the  time  of  Izates  of  Adiabene  (Jos. 
Ant.  XX.  4.  1 ),  the  latest  possible  dates  of  whose  successor, 
Malchus  (Maliku)  n.  (listed  by  Gutschmid  as  Malchus  in.), 
according  to  Gutschmid,  S.  86,  were  from  April  49  to  ^ 
April  71.  But  only  the  final  date  is  certain,  whe] 
the  year  of  importance  to  us  is  that  of  the  beginma^of 
his  reign.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  AretesKreigned 
from  about  9  B.O.  to  39  a.d.  (Gutschmid,  8.  65 ;  Schiirer, 
i.  736  flF.  pSng.  trans,  i.  ii.  356  flF.]).  If  Aretas'  reign  did 
not  extend  beyond  this  year,  Paul's  flight  from  Damascus 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  39,  at  the  very  latest, 
and  his  conversion  at  the  very  latest  in  the  year  36. 
However,  it  may  just  as  well  have  occurred  several  years 
earlier. 

3.  Herod  Agrippa  i.,  who  received  the  dominion  and 
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royal  title  of  his  grandfiAther  from  Claudius  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  Jan.  24fih, 
41  (Jos.  Bell.  iL  11.  5 ;  AfU.  xix.  5.  1),  died  three  years 
later  {Bell.  iL  11.  6 ;  Ant.  xix.  8.  2),  i.e.  in  the  year  44, 
according  to  Acts  xii  3,  19,  some  time  after  the  Passover. 
With  this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  festive  games  at  d 
on  the  occasion  of  which  he  died,  were  held  in  honom^f 
the  emperor,  more  specifically  virep  rry:  iicelvw  cmrrfpia^  LAnL 
xix.  8.  2),  which  can  refer  only  to  Claudius'  safe  retu^fiom 
Britain  in  the  spring  of  44  (Dio  Cass.  Ix.  23^  Suet 
Claud.  xviL  ;  Eus.  Chron.  Ahr.  2060 ;  c£  Schtirer,  L  562 
[Eng.  trans.  L  iL  163]).  The  summer  of  that  year  must 
have  come  before  the  news  of  this  event  could  have  reached 
Palestine  and  been  the  occasion  of  extraordinary  festivities. 
If  this  determines  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  Acts 
xiL  1-23,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
collection  journey  in  Acts  xL  30,  xiL  25,  to  the  events 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  in  the  year 
44.  There  are  three  possibilities.  Of  these,  theirs*  is  to 
be  excluded,  namely,  that  which  makes  the  journey  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  and  £rom  Jerusalem  take  place  before  the 
events  of  xiL  1-23.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand why  xiL  25  is  not  added  directly  after  xL  30, 
especially  since  nothing  is  added  after  xiL  25,  the  narrative 
beginning  in  xiiL  1  being  entirely  new.  The  second  possi- 
bility, namely,  that  the  events  recorded  in  xiL  1-23 
coincide  with  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem, 
is  likewise  to  be  rejected.  In  that  case,  (1)  these  events 
would  naturally  in  some  way  be  woven  into  the  story  of 
the  experiences  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  it  would  some- 
where be  intimated  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  witnessed 
these  events  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  story  would  not  be 
inserted  into  the  account  by  means  of  a  very  indefinite 
date  like  that  in  xii.  1.  (2)  The  only  natural  explana- 
tion of  W/M9  T0V9  irpeafivripov^  in  xi.  30  is  the  absence  of  the 
apostles  from  Jerusalem.     The  disposition  of  the  collection 
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money  by  the  presbyters,  with  the  apostles  present  in  the  a  A  . 
city,  is,  of  course,  conceivable ;  cf.  vi.  1-6.  But  in  xi.  iff^  ^ 
the  Church  to  which  the  money  was  sent  seems  to  be 
represented  by  the  presbyters  alone,  among  whom  the 
"bishop"  James  is  reckoned,  notwithstanding  his  eminent 
position  (cf.  xii.  17,  xxi.  18  ;  'per  contra^  cf.  xv.  2,  4, 6,  22, 
23,  xvi.  4,  Gal.  ii.  1-10  ;  Forsch.  vi.  353).  Only  the  third 
possibility  remains,  namely,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  came 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  events  of  xii.  1-23.  Peter  had 
already  fled  from  Jerusalem  (xii.  17).  Inasmuch  as  Peter 
in  departing  speaks  only  of  James  and  the  Church,  not  of 
the  other  apostles,  we  infer  that  the  latter,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  were  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  had  made  use  of 
their  right  to  flee  (Matt.  x.  23)  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  the  apostle  James  and  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  Peter,  since  manifestly  Agrippa's  designs  were 
against  the  apostles  in  general.  So  Acts  xii.  1-23  is  an 
episode  taken  out  of  the  past^  which,  apart  from  whatever 
independent  value  it  may  have,  serves  to  show  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  encountered  in 
Jerusalem.  One  apostle  had  been  beheaded,  another  had 
been  saved  by  a  miracle  and  had  afterwards  fled,  the  others 
had  left  Jerusalem  earlier.  The  direction  of  the  Church 
was  in  the  hands  of  James  and  the  presbyters  alone. 
Paul  did  not  see  an  apostle  on  this  occasion.  Therefore 
he  had  no  reason  whatever  to  mention  this  journey  in 
Galatians.  The  only  thing  that  follows  directly  from 
what  precedes  is  the  fact  that  the  collection  journey  took 
place  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  i.,  therefore  at  the  earliest 
in  the  sunamer  of  the  year  44.  Since,  moreover,  the  full 
year  during  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  teaching 
together  in  Antioch  (xi.  26)  could  have  ended,  not  with 
the  introduction  of  the  name  Christian,  or  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Agabus  (xi.  27),  but  only  with  an  event  causing  a 
serious  interruption  in  the  teaching  work,  i.e.  with  the 
journey  with  the  collection,  from  which  point  the  time 
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(iptavT^v  Skop)  is  to  be  reckoned  backwards,  it  follows  that 
Barnabas  could  not  have  brought  Paul  from  Tarsus  before 
the  summer  of  the  year  43.  But  these  dates  (summer  of 
43  and  summer  of  44),  before  which  the  events  could  not 
have  taken  place,  must  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  actual 
dates.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  year  or  more  elapsed 
after  Peter's  flight  and  the  death  of  Agrippa,  before  Paul 
and  Barnabas  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  episode  in  ziL  1-23 
is  inserted  in  a  very  awkward  place,  and  fails  to  fulfil  its 
purpose,  namely,  to  show  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
time  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived.  Moreover,  the 
expression  kot'  ixeivop  rbv  tca$p6p^  xii  1  (c£  xix.  23),  not^ 
withstanding  ite  flexibility,  needs  to  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  context,  and  the  only  thing  with  which  it 
can  be  connected  is  the  collection  journey,  which  ended 
the  first  full  year  of  Paul's  work  as  a  teacher  in  Antioch 
(xi.  26,  30).  The  events  recorded  in  xiL  1-23  did  not 
take  place  before  the  beginning  of  this  year, — in  which 
case  the  episode  would  belong  before  xi.  25,  if  it  ought  not 
to  follow  immediately  after  xL  18, — but  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  from  summer  to  summer,  or  autunm  to  autumn. 
Therefore  the  collection  journey  took  place  in  the  summer, 
or,  since  it  was  not  customary  to  travel  to  the  south  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  unless  it  was  necessary,  more 
probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  44, — the  autumn  of  the 
year  in  which  James  had  been  put  to  death  at  Easter, — 
and  Barnabas  brought  Paul  horn  Tarsus  in  the  summer  or 
autumn  of  43.  But  these  dates  must  be  further  defended, 
in  view  of  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  about 
the  collection  journey.  The  first  occasion  for  the  coUectioD 
mentioned  (xi  28)  is  Agabus'  prophecy  of  a  general  famine. 
This  very  general  prophecy  (that  0X17  17  oltcoviiAmi  cannot 
refer  to  Judea  has  been  shown  above,  p.  130  £)  caused  the 
Christians  of  Antioch  to  think  at  once  of  their  poverty- 
stricken  brethren  in  Judea,  and  led  to  the  decision  to  raise 
a  collection  for  them,  each  giving  according  to  his  ability 
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The  language  in  zi.  29  and  the  analogy  of  other  collections 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  10,  ix.  2)  justify  us  in  supposing 
that  a  year  or  more  elapsed  before  the  collection  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  it  was  not  sent  until  much  later.  In 
xL  30  (ft  9cal  iirohfaav^  cf.  Gal.  ii.  10)  the  sending  of  the 
collection  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  resolution  to 
take  and  to  send  a  collection.  The  difference  in  time 
between  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  is  even  more 
clearly  indicated  in  xi.  28.  Every  unprejudiced  reader 
would  necessarily  infer  from  the  contrast  between  fuXXeiv 
ia-eadai  and  ffri?  iyivero  ivl  EXavBlov  that  the  prophecy  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Caligula  (died  January  24,  41),  and 
Julfilled  in  the  time  of  his  successor  Claudius  (vol.  i.  228  ; 
cf.  Bengel,  Ord.  temp.  p.  247).  Since  now  xi.  25-26,  30, 
xii.  25,  place  us  in  the  year  between  the  summer  or  autumn 
of  43  and  the  same  time  in  44,  it  is  clear  that  in  xL  27-29, 
according  to  his  custom  (above,  pp.  64-68),  Luke  goes 
back  to  the  time  prior  to  January  41  in  order  to  explain 
the  journey  with  the  collection  in  the  autumn  of  44.  The 
date  mentioned  in  xi.  27  (cf.  vi.  1 ;  Matt.  iii.  1)  refers 
quite  generally  to  the  beginning  of  the  Church  in  Antioch, 
described  in  xi.  19-26.  No  statement  is  made  as  to  what 
occasioned  the  sending  of  the  money,  and  to  assume  that 
the  actual  breaking  out  of  the  famine  in  Palestine  caused 
it  to  be  sent  is  arbitrary.  If  the  indefinite  prophecy  of  a 
single  prophet  was  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  collection  of 
a  charitable  fund,  any  indication  that  this  prophecy  was 
about  to  be  fulfilled  could  have  led  to  the  resolution  to 
send  the  money  at  once  to  the  poor  Judeans,  who  had 
been  in  mind  from  the  first.  If,  in  addition,  the  news  had 
reached  Antioch  of  Agrippa's  persecution  of  the  apostles*, 
and  of  the  orphaned  condition  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  * 
then  there  was  all  the  more  reason  for  such  an  immediate 
exercise  of  brotherly  love.  The  prophecy  of  Agabus,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  to  be  fulfilled  until  effcer  the  beginning  of 
Claudius'  reign,  which  was  generally  afflicted  by  assiducB 
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sterilitates  (Suet.  Claudius y  xviiL  ;  for  farther  particulars 
see  above,  p.  130  f.).     For  Luke  this  was  sufficient  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Agabus,  whose  indefinite  and 
popular  language  he  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat.     It  was 
likewise  sufficient  to  induce  the  Antiochians  to  send  the 
money  collected,  without  waiting  for  a  great  famine  actually 
to  occur  in   Judea.     Although  this  makes  the  Pauline 
chronology  really  independent  of  the  date  of  the  famine  in 
Judea,  the  following  brief  remarks  concerning  the  latter 
may  be  made.     According  to  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5.  2,  it  took 
place  under  the    procurator    Tiberius  Alexander.      Hie 
correct    reading  in  this  passage    is  certainly  not   that 
adopted  by  Niese  following  the  epitome  M  rovrov^  but 
ivi  rovTOK,  as  in  the  Greek  MSS.,  the  Latin  version,  and 
Eus.  H,  E.  iL  12.   1 ;   at  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
unnecessary,  with  Anger,  43  f. ;  Wieseler,  157  f. ;  laghtfoot, 
216;  Schiirer,  L  567 £  [Eng.  trans.!,  il  169 £],  to  refer 
this  to  the  last  two  procurators  mentioned,  namely,  Fados 
and  Tiberius  Alexander.      Because,  in   the  first  place, 
Josephus,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  xx.  5.  1,  sharply 
distinguishes  the  history  of  the  procuratorship  of  Fadus 
from  what  follows.     In  the  second  place,  that  construction 
would  require  the  reading  M  rovrmv.    The  phrase  hc\ 
Toi}Tot9,  like  the  following  wpo^  roiroi^  (cf.  also  xx.  12; 
Niese,  267),  is  to  be  taken  in  a  neuter  sense,  and  means, 
as  often  in  Eusebius,  '*  under  these  conditions  and  circQni' 
stances,"  and  consequently  ^^  at  this  time " ;   c£  JET.  E. 
i.  1.  3,  2.  20  (€>*  ofc),  iiL  4. 11 ;  chap.  12  ;  28.  1  ;  Mart 
PcUcBstincB,  xii.  (beginning)  (cf.  xi.   31),  practically  the 
same  as  ip  toiJto*9,  H.  JS.  iv.  21,  and  ^i'  rovrip^  iii.  18. 1, 
iv.  15.  1,  V.  13.  1,  vi.  18.  1.     There  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
text of  XX.  2.  1  to  indicate  that  the  famine  in  connection 
with  which  the  princess  Helena  distinguished  herself  by 
deeds  of  mercy  (xx.  2.  5)  occurred  during  the  procurator- 
ship  of  Fadus  (xx.  1.  1  f.),  for  the  reason  that  xx.  2.  1  ff. 
deals  with  the  conversion  of  Helena  to  Judaism.     In  this 
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connection,  Josephus  speaks  prohpticaUy  of  her  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  which  was  coincident  with  the  fiamine  (zz. 
2.  5),  and,  in  the  same  way,  speaks  even  of  her  death 
(xx.  4.  3).  He  then  returns  to  the  procuratorship  of 
Fadus  (xz.  5.  1),  and  only  after  he  has  given  an  account 
of  the  accession  of  Tiberius  Alexander  does  he  indicate  that 
the  activity  of  Helena  belongs  historically  in  connection 
with  the  fEunine  {xx.  5.  2).  From  zz.  1.  2  we  know  that 
Fadus  was  still  in  office  in  45  (according  to  a  more 
uncertain  reading,  on  the  28th  of  June  45).  According  to 
XX.  5.  2,  Tiberius  Alezander  was  again  recalled  in  the 
year  48  ;  for  Josephus  connects  this  event  with  the  death 
of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  which  is  dated  by  him  in  48,  by  a  «»/ 
before  which  there  should  be  no  pause.  The  year  is, 
therefore,  the  date  of  Alezander's  recall  This  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  indefinite  connection  indicated  in  Bell. 
iL  11.  6.  If  we  are  willing  to  assume,  contrary  to  the 
whole  impression  of  the  narrative  in  Ant.  zz.  1.  1-5.  2, 
that  the  decree  of  Claudius,  referred  to  in  zz.  1.  2,  belonged 
to  the  latter  and  not  to  the  earlier  part  of  Fadus'  term  of 
office,  and  that  Fadus  held  office  a  very  short  time,  while 
Tiberius  Alezander  held  office  for  a  very  long  period,  their 
respective  tenns  of  office  must  be  divided  somewhat  as 
follows :  Fadus,  44  to  46  or  47 ;  Tiberius  Alezander,  from 
46  or  47  to  48.  Therefore  the  famine  in  Judea  certainly 
did  not  fall  in  44  or  45,  but  took  place  between  46  and  48, 
probably  47  or  48.  Even  if  repeated  bad  harvests  from 
41  to  45  in  various  lands  had  raised  prices  in  Palestine 
also,  famine  conditions  did  not  ezist  there  at  the  very 
earliest  until  46,  and  so  were  not  the  occasion  of  the 
collection  journey.  Two  further  remarks  may  be  added. 
In  2  Cor.  zii  1-4,  Paul  alludes  to  an  ezperience  of  visions 
of  a  kind  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  his  importance  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Although,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  ezperience 
took  place,  he  speaks  of  it  with  the  greatest  animation  and 
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precision.  When  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  give  any 
definite  account  of  his  physical  and  psychical  condition  at 
that  moment,  it  is  not  because  the  memory  of  it  has  faded, 
but  merely  because  he  is  reproducing  the  first  impression 
which  one  has  upon  awakening  from  a  state  of  ecstasy 
(cf.  Acts  xii.  9).  For  him  it  must  have  been  a  very 
significant  experience.  Of  course,  the  reference  here 
cannot  be  to  the  experience  near  Damascus,  as  some 
ancient  writers  suppose,  nor  to  his  vision  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  subsequent  to  his  conversion 
(Acts  xxii.  17-21) ;  for  2  Cor.  was  certainly  written  later 
than  Galatians,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the  apostoUc 
council,  which  is  spoken  of  as  already  past,  took  place 
fourteen  years  after  the  first  visit  and  seventeen  years  after 
Paul's  conversion.  By  the  vision  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  a  future  mission  to  the  Gentiles 

(Acts    xxii    21,    i^TTOoreXfi,    not    i^airoariXXn).       It    was 

necessary  for  him  to  wait  for  years  in  Tarsus  until  the 
Lord  should  redeem  His  word  and  send  him  to  the  Gentile& 
In  the  summer  of  43,  Barnabas  sought  him  out  in  Tarsus, 
and  drew  him  into  the  missionary  work  at  Antioch. 
According  to  the  chronology  here  followed,  2  Cor.  was 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  year  57.  Subtracting 
fourteen  years,  we  have  the  year  43.  The  two  dates, 
arrived  at  independently  of  each  other,  agree  in  this, 
namely,  that  the  significant  revelation  in  2  Cor.  xii  2,  and 
the  new  call  and  actual  participation  of  Paul  in  missionary 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  both  fall  in  the  year  43.  Is  this 
to  be  explained  as  chance,  or  do  the  two  reckonings  agree 
both  as  regards  the  year  and  even  the  time  of  the  year, 
because  the  events  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2  and  Acts 
xi  25  were  simultaneous  ?  If  several  years  before  this 
Paul  became  aware  that  he  was  to  receive  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus,  by  which  he  was  to  be  directed  to  preach  to 
the  Gentiles,  he  could  not  have  begun  this  work  until  this 
revelation  was  received     Barnabas'  sunmions  could  not  of 
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itself  have  been  sufficient.  The  fact  that  only  the  human 
summons  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xi  25  is  merely  an  accurate  ^  ,r 
illustration  of  the  same  relation  which  exists  between  Acts  \ 
zv.  2  and  Gal.  ii.  2.  The  human  summons  does  not 
exclude  the  Karh  airoicdKuy^tv.  But  in  both  cases  the  ^ 
historian  Luke  emphasises  the  external  aspect  of  the 
matter,  whereas  Paul  emphasises  the  supernatural  side  in 
the  great  crises  of  his  life.  A  second  remark  ncleds  to 
be  added  here  concerning  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch.  In 
NKZ,  1894,  S.  485-448,  the  present  writer  claimed  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  visit  took  place  before  the 
apostolic  council,  probably  shortly  after  Acts  xii.  17.  It 
is  left  to  others  to  judge  whether  or  not  Belser,  Bill. 
Stud.,  edited  by  Bardenhewer,  i  3  (1896),  S.  127-139,  has 
successfully  refiited  this  thesis.  The  visit  of  the  prophets 
fix)m  Judea,  Acts  xi.  27 ;  the  collection  journey,  xL  30 ; 
Mark's  settlement  in  Antioch,  xii  25,  in  the  autumn  of  44  ; 
the  visit  of  Peter  and  of  others  associated  with  James, 
GaL  ii.  11-14, — constitute  a  series  of  events  extending 
from  about  40  to  45.  -*-^ 

4.  Sbrgius  Paulus,  the  Proconsul  of  Oyprxts,  Acts 
xm.  7-12. — Concerning  this,  cf.  the  extended  discussion, 
NKZ,  1904,  S.  189-195,  which  is  directed  especially 
against  Mommsen.  Cyprus  became  a  senatorial  province 
under  Augustus,  and  remained  such  from  22  B.o.  onwards 
(Die  Cass.  liii.  12.  7,  liv.  4.  1).  It  seems  that  during 
the  great  Jewish  rebellion  under  Trajan  (Dio  Cass.  Ixviii. 
32,  and  therefore  under  unusual  conditions,  Cyprus  was  "^ 

governed  by  an  imperial  Legate,  a  certain  M.  Calpumius 
Rufus,  C.I.L.  iiL  No.  6072,  if  the  latter  be  identical  with 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who  previously  under  Hadrian 
had  been  proconsul  of  Achaia  {Digest,  i.  16.  10.  1).  The 
governors  of  Cyprus  usually  bore  the  title  of  proconsul 
before  as  well  as  after  Trajan's  time.  The  fpU  name  of 
the  proconsul  (Acts  xiii.  7),  L.  Sergius  Pavtms,  is  found  ' 
in  all  probabiUty  in  an  inscription  of  the  city  of  Rome 
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according  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  curatores  riparum 
et  cdvei  Tiberis  under  daudius  {C.LL.  vi  31545,  c£ 
Prosapographia,  iii  221,  No.  376).  The  year  cannot  be 
determined ;  the  only  thing  that  is  sure  is  that  L.  Sergius 
Paulus  later  than  this  was  appointed  to  the  much  more 
important  post  on  Cyprus.  At  Soloi  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus  an  inscription  has  been  found,  first  published 
by  Cesnola  {Oypem^  German  transl.  by  Stem,  S,  379, 
No.  29),  and  then  more  carefully  edited  by  Hogarth, 
Devia  Cypria  (1889),  p.  114.     This  inscription  ends  with 

the  words  :    n/ifrrevaa^  riiv  fiovKriv  [8*JA   i^aar&v  (sic)   eiri 

TlaiXov  [av^Jt/iraTov.  Hogarth  regards  the  writing  as 
wholly  that  of  the  first  century.  This  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  identity  of  this  proconsul  of  Cyprus 
(the  Paulus  of  the  Soloi  inscription)  with  the  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus  of  Acts,  and  with  the  Sergius  ParJlus  of 
the  Koman  inscription.  For  other  than  chronological 
reasons  alone,  the  opinion  of  Mommsen,  that  the  Soloi 
inscription  refers  to  a  certain  PaulUus  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  died  14  B.C.,  cannot  be  maintained ;  see  NKZ^  1904, 
S.  193  ff.  Of  importance  as  showing  the  connection  of 
the  Sergian  gens  with  Cyprus  is  another  Cyprian  inscrip- 
tion found  in  1887  {JHS,  ix.  241,  No.  56  :  Aovkiov  Sipym 

£[,   .   .]  ^Appiavhv  ovyKXtfTiKov  rpi^ovvop  Scpyla  Afffitirpia  rov 

o&X^v).  Moreover,  Lightfoot  (Essays  on  Supemat  Bel. 
p.  295)  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that  the  Sergius 
Paullus  whom  Pliny,  H.  N.  i.,  mentions  in  the  list  of 
authorities  for  lib.  ii  and  xviii  (in  the  first  reference  only 
Sergius^  not  Paullus^  see  the  critical  apparatus  of  Sillig 
or  Detlefsen),  is  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  and  that  the 
notes  about  Cyprus,  H.  N.  ii.  210,  xviii  68,  were  derived 
from  him.  For  other  conjectures  see  Prosopographia,  E 
222,  under  Sergius  P^llu^k  The  Soloi  inscription  contains 
a  date.  A  certain  ApoUonius  (if  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  ApoUonius  of  C.LL.  vi  1440  is  questionable) 
set  up  a  monument  to  his  parents  on  the  25th  Dem- 
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archezusios  of  the  year  13.  If  this  date  refers  to  the  year 
of  the  emperor's  reign  (c£  C.  I.  O.  2632,  2634), — ^in  this 
case  the  emperor  Claudius, — ^then  the  date  is  fixed  as  53. 
Hogarth's  hypothesis,  that  the  figure  P  (100)  should  be 
added, — ^whioh  gives  the  number  113,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  first  organisation  of  the  province,  giving  us  the  year 
55, — seems  to  the  present  writer  hazardous.  The  con- 
cluding words  of  the  inscription  just  quoted  seem  to 
presuppose  that  the  Paulus  in  whose  proconsulship  Apol- 
lonius  as  censor  examined  the  senate  of  Soloi,  was  no 
longer  in  office ;  that,  therefore,  Paulus  governed  Cyprus 
before  53.  Now  it  is  true  that  these  two  lines  and  a 
half  are  written  in  somewhat  diflferent  characters,  i.e.  are 
a  later  filling  out  of  Apollonius'  list  of  offices.  But  from 
this  it  does  not  follow  that  Apollonius  and  the  proconsul 
Paulus  did  not  hold  office  until  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  original  inscription.  Since  whatever  Pauline 
chronology  is  accepted,  it  is  impossible  to  date  Sergius 
Paulus'  proconsulship  of  Cyprus  later  than  53,  it  follows 
that  the  supplement  to  the  inscription  records  a  distinc- 
tion of  Apollonius  belonging  prior  to  53,  and  forgotten 
in  the  original  inscription.  But  the  proconsulship  of 
Sergius  Paulus  must  be  dated  back  at  least  two  years. 
According  to  C.  I.  G.  2632,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius,  i.e.  in  the  year  52,  was  L. 
Annius  Bassus  (cf  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  31),  who  was  not  consul 
suffectus  until  the  year  70  {C.I.L.  vi.  200).  There  is 
no  need  to  discuss  the  question  whether  he  is  identical 
with  the  person  mentioned  in  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  50,  year  69, 
nor  the  statements  of  Mommsen  concerning  him  in  the 
index  to  Keil's  PliniuSy  p.  401,  which  to  the  present 
writer  are  unintelligible  and  certainly  incorrect,  nor  the 
statements  of  Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsverwaltunc^y  i.  391, 
concerning  his  predecessor,  Cordus ;  cf,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  correct  statements  concerning  both  in  Prosopographia, 

i.  63,  iL  188.     Since  in  C.  L  G.  2632,  Bassus  carries  out 
YOL.  HI.  30 
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an  order  of  his  predecessor,  Cordus,  and  had,  therefore, 
only  just  begun  to  govern,  Q.  Julius  Cordus  (C  /.  G, 
2631 ;  the  same  person  mentioned  in  Tac.  Hist.  i.  76?) 
must  have  governed  the  island  until  the  spring  of  this 
same  year,  52.  The  proconsulship  of  Sergius  Paulus  falls 
in  the  year  beginning  in  the  spring  of  51,  and  ending 
in  the  spring  of  52. 

5.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  Acts 
xviii.  2. — Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  6.  6)  makes  the  following 
remark  in  connection  with  the  first  year  of  Claudius,  i.e. 
A.D.  41  (since  there  is  no  transition  to  the  year  42  until 
Ix.  9.  1,  c£  10.  1) :  "  The  Jews,  who  had  again  so  increased 
in  numbers  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  exclude 
them  from  the  city  without  a  riot  on  the  part  of  their 
rabble  {yiro  roO  i;^Xoi;  a^v),  he  did  not  indeed  drive  out, 
but  commanded  them,  while  retaining  (otherwise)  their 
ancestral  customs,  not  to  assemble."  The  reference  in 
Trdrpioii  filo^  can  be  to  nothing  else  than  that  which  in  the 
edicts  of  tolerance  in  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  5.  2-3  is  called  rk  tBia 

eOrj^  ^  irdrpto^  Opij<rK€ia,  rit  irdrpia  lOrj^  ot  ISioi  vofioi.      Since 

the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  religious  services 
in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  were  a  prime  feature 
of  their  ancestral  customs,  the  decree  against  awoBpoO^^aOtu 
cannot  refer  to  the  religious  services,  which  in  Rome  were 
held  in  a  large  number  of  different  synagogues  (vol.  L  47), 
but  is  directed  against  large  assemblies  and  tumultuous 
gatherings  of  the  whole  Jewish  populace  in  Rome,  which 
were  especially  pleasing  to  the  Jews  (Jos.  Bell.  iL  6.  1, 
10.  3  ;  Ant.  xvii.  9.  1  ff.,  11.  1,  xviiL  8.  2 ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Cai.  xxxii. ),  and  which  would  be  appropriately  designated 
by  owadpoi^eaOaL  (Acts  xix.  25 ;  Jos.  Bell.  iL  10.  3)  as 

distinguished  from  awSyecOai  (cf.  awaytoyi^^  triva^i^ ;  Acts 

xix.  39,  evvofio^  ite/eKfftTia).  With  this  decree  against  the 
Jews  is  to  be  compared  the  stricter  measures  against  the 
hetcBrioB,  which  Dio  Cassius  reports  in  the  passage  imme- 
diately following.     Thus  understood,  this  account  of  Dio 
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Cassius  agrees  well  with  the  fact  that  Claudius  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  showed  great  favour  to  the  Jewish 
princes,  Agrippa  L  and  Herod  of  Chalcis  (Jos.  Ant.  xix. 
5.  1 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  8.  2),  and  that  at  their  request  he 
granted  the  Jews  throughout  the  whole  empire,  including 
Italy,  the  right  of  religious  worship  (Ant.  xix.  5.  3,  of  the 
year  42), — the  same  had  been  granted  earlier  to  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  Ant.  xix.  5.  2, — ^warning  them,  however,  to 
make  modest  and  peaceful  use  of  it.  If  this  warning  were 
not  followed,  it  did  not  mean  a  return  under  Claudius  of 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  under  Caligula,  but  the  en- 
forcement of  police  regulations  against  the  insubordination 
of  troublesome  Jews  in  different  places.  But  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  Roman  Jews  gave  occasion  for  such 
measures  so  soon  after  the  year  42.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Rome  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  2  and  Suet. 
ClavdiuSy  xxv.  (vol.  i.  433,  n.  6),  must  belong  to  a  later 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wrong  to  conclude,  with  0. 
Holtzmann,  Nil.  Zeitgeschichte,  S.  127,  that,  from  favours 
shown  by  Claudius  to  Agrippa  11.  between  50  and  54 
(Schurer,  i.  586  f.  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  191  f.]),  this  edict  does 
not  belong  to  this,  but  to  an  earlier  period.  This  con- 
tinuous patronage  of  Agrippa  does  not  presuppose  general 
love  for  the  Jews  on  the  part  of  the  emperor ;  neither  is 
the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  tumults  among 
the  Jews  in  Rome,  the  patience  of  the  Roman  police  was 
finally  exhausted,  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  especiaUy 
unfriendly  feeling  or  attitude  of  the  Emperor  toward  the 
Jews.  The  date  cannot  be  fixed  more  definitely  either 
fix)m  the  "Teaching  of  Addai,"  ed.  Philips,  p.  16,  or  horn 
Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  9,  who  simply  foUows  Acts,  or  from 
Orosius,  Hist.  vii.  6.  15,  who  declares  that  he  found  the 
ninth  year  of  Claudius'  reign  mentioned  in  Josephus,  who 
says  nothing  whatever  about  it;  it  must  be  fixed  from 
the  chronology  of  Paul  as  determined  from  other  data. 
6.  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  Acts  xviil  12-1 7. 
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— Since  the  words  in  xviii.  12,  FaXKl^vo^  8i  ovOwAtov  Smo^ 
T^  *Axata^y  are  dearly  intended  to  indicate  not  the  motive 
for  the  Jews'  charges  against  Paul,  but  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  them,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Grallio  did 
not  assume  office  until  some  time  during  Paul's  eighteen 
months'  sojourn  in  C!orinth,  and,  since  official  changes 
were  usually  made  in  the  spring,  not  until  the  spring 
following  Paul's  settlement  in  Corinth.  L.  Junius 
Gallio  (called  AnncBua  Novatus  before  his  adoption  by 
the  rhetorician  Gallio),  the  elder  brother  of  the  philo- 
sopher Seneca,  left  Achaia  on  one  occasion  (according  to 
Seneca,  Epist.  xviiL  1  [105])  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
fever  which  he  had  contracted  there.  The  sea-voyage  here 
referred  to  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  took  him 
to  Egypt  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxL  62),  for  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  voyage  was  a  hsemorrhage.  He  died  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  (Dio  Cass.  Isdi.  25).  It  is  naturally  impossible 
to  determine  the  date  of  his  death  more  definitely  from 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73.  The  date  of  his  consulate  is  just  as 
uncertain  {Prosopogr.  ii  237)  as  that  of  his  proconsulate 
in  Achaia.  Inasmuch  as  his  younger  brother  Seneca  was 
consul  in  56,  Gallio  probably  held  the  office  at  an  earlier 
date.  During  the  exile  of  his  brother,  from  which  the 
latter  was  recalled  in  49  (Seneca,  Dial.  xiL  18.  2),  Gallio 
continued  his  honourable  career  undisturbed.  Seneca's 
history,  therefore,  throws  no  Ught  upon  the  dates  of  his 
brother's  career.  In  addition,  the  investigations  of  Ramsay 
(Eotpos.  1897,  March,  p.  201  f.),  Schiirer  {ZfWTh,  1898, 
S.  41),  and  of  Honnicke  {Ch/ronol.  des  Apostds  Pl.y  S. 
26  ff.),  have  led  to  no  sure  result.  Even  if  we  knew  when 
Gallio  was  adopted,  and  received  this  name  from  his  adopted 
father,  this  information  would  be  of  no  importance  for  the 
chronology  of  Paul ;  for  Luke  could  have  given  him  this 
name  (Acts  xviii.  14)  without  scruple,  even  if  he  had  not 
yet  assumed  it  at  the  time  of  this  incident  of  which  he 
writes. 
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7.  The  procurators  Fslix  and  Festus,  Acts  xxni. 
24-xxvL  32. — Josephus,  the  only  authority  in  any  way 
closely  associated  with  the  events  in  question,  in  Bell  ii. 
12.  8  mentions  the  sending  of  Felix  to  Palestine  as  the 
last  event  of  Claudius'  reign  (ii.  11.  1-12.  8),  and  places 
everything  which  he  relates  concerning  Felix's  pro- 
curatorship^  {y.  13.  2-7,  otfAnt.  xx.  8.  4  on  the  first 
year  of  Nero)  q/ler  the  jccesfflon^^f_Nero__Xii^  8).  "'j' 
The  remark  in  ii.  13.  2^ncerning  Nero,  that  he  gave 
Agrippa  n.  some  other  cities  of  Palestine  in  addition  to 
the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  (ii  12.  8)  which  Claudius  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  that  he  appointed  {/cariaTntrep 
not  i^iireiL'^ev)  Felix  procurator  over  the  rest  of  Judea, 
can  only  mean  that  Nero  confirmed  Felix  in  the  procu- 
ratorship  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Claudius,  except 
that  he  reduced  his  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  mentioned. 
The  date  of  the  transference  of  office  from  Felix  to  Festus 
is  not  definitely  fixed  by  Bell,  ii  14.  1.  Practically  the 
same  situation  is  found  in  Ant.  xx.  7.  1-8,  9.  Here  also 
no  account  of  the  official  acts  of  Felix  is  given  until  the 
reign  of  Nero  (8.  1-8).  Only  his  appointment  to  Pales- 
tine fftlls  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (7.  1).  This  cannot 
be  claimed  as  certainly  regarding  his  marriage  with 
Drusilla  (7.  2),  the  account  of  which  is  given  merely  as 
an  episode.  Josephus'  idea  of  the  appointment  of  Felix 
is  indicated  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  material  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  of  Nero,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  immediately  after  mentioning  the  appointment 
of  FeUx/^he  reports  the  assignment  to  Agrippa  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip  (7.  l),J87hich  took  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius'  reign  (53).  Con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Josephus'  idea  of 
the  date  of  Felix's  procuratorship.  Felix  entered  office 
in  one  of  the  last  years  of  Claudius'  reign  (between  51 
and  54),  was  confirmed  by  Nero  immediately  upon  his 
accession  (October  ISth,  54),  and  was  recalled  in  the  same 
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reign.  But  the  greater  part  of  Felix's  term  of  o£5ce, 
which,  according  to  Acts  xxiv.  10,  27,  must  have  covered 
at  least  (4+2)  six  years,  fell  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Even 
if  only  half  of  the  six  years  belong  after  the  accession  of 
Nero  (October  54),  Felix  could,  according  to  Josephus, 
have  been  withdrawn,  at  the  very  earliest,  in  the  antmnn 
of  57.  The  chronology  of  Josephus  is  confirmed  by 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii  54)  to  this  extent,  namely,  in  that 
Tacitus  assigns  to  the  year  52  the  sentence  of  Comanus, 
which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  inmiediate  occasioD 
of  the  appointment  of  Felix  In  another  respect  Tacitus' 
statement  in  this  passage  has  caused  confusion.  Whereas, 
according  to  Josephus  {Bell.  iL  12.  8  ;  Ant  xx.  7.  1), 
Felix  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Palestine  to  succeed 
Cumanus,  at  the  request  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan, 
who  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  Cumanus  {Ant.  xx.  8.  5  ;  BeU.  iL  12.  6),  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  FeKx  had  governed  Samaria  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  this  sentence  {Jam  pridem  JvdcBOS  impositus) 
while  Cumanus  was  governing  Qalilee.  The  statement  of 
Tacitus  is  to  be  rejected,  not  only  because  in  respect  of 
time  and  place  Josephus  was  much  nearer  the  isj^ta  than 
Tacitus,  and  could  not  have  invented  such  specific  reports 
as  those  about  Jonathan,  but  also  because  Tacitus'  alleged 
division  of  the  small  province  takes  no  account  of  the 
most  important  part  of  Palestine,  namely,  Judea  and 
Jerusalem.  This  is  a  point  on  which  Tacitus  is  poorly 
informed.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  a  contradiction 
in  which  Josephus  involves  himself  notwithstanding  his 
otherwise  clear  statements  about  Felix.  In  Avt.  xx.  8.  9 
he  says  that  after  Festus  had  been  sent  by  Nero  to  Pales- 
tine to  succeed  Felix,  the  foremost  Jews  of  Cassarea  went 
to  Rome  in  order  to  accuse  Felix,  and  that  he  would  have 
received  the  punishment  which  he  deserved  for  his  mis- 
deeds if  the  emperor  had  not  pardoned  many  of  his 
offences  at  the  intercession  of  Felix's  brother  PaJlas,  who 
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was  at  that  time  greatly  esteemed  by  Nero.  Josephus 
evidently  knows  of  the  subsequent  downfall  of  Pallas, 
and  says  with  reference  to  it,  that  just  when  {f^dXiara  Srj 
Tore)  Felix  had  to  answer  charges  in  Bome,  Pallas  was  in 
high  favour  with  Nero.  But,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann. 
xiii.  14),  who  must  have  been  informed  on  this  point,  the 
downfiEJl  of  Pallas  occurred  in  the  year  55  (cf.  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  consuls, '  xiii.  11)  shortly  before 
Britannicus  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year  (xiii.  15). 
But,  according  to  Suet.  Clavd.  xxvii.,  Britannicus  was 
bom  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  during 
his  second  consulate,  i.e.  (reckoning  from  January  24th, 
41)  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  February  41,  not  on  the 
12th  of  February  42,  as  Schiller  states  in  his  Kaisergesch. 
i.  338.  Naturally  no  account  need  be  taken  of  the 
incidental  statement  of  Dio  Cassius,  Ix.  12.  5,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  Britannicus  was  born  in 
the  year  42.  Accordingly,  Britannicus'  fourteenth  birth- 
day fell  on  the  13th  day  of  February  55,  and  Pallas  was 
deposed  in  January  of  the  year  55.  With  this,  however, 
agrees  Dio  Cassius,  Ixi.  7.  4,  where  the  death  of  Britan- 
nicus is  placed  in  the  year  55.  In  view  of  the  complete 
agreement  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dio  Cassius  regard- 
ing these  dates,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  referring  in  part  to  the  birth,  in  part  to  the  four- 
teenth birthday  of  Britannicus  and  his  poisoning,  which 
took  place  shortly  before  his  fourteenth  birthday, — dates, 
moreover,  which  are  associated  with  the  names  of  consuls, 
— such  trivial  statements  as  those  of  Harnack,  Chronol.  der 
Altchrist.  Lit.  S.  238,  to  the  effect  that  Tacitus  made  a 
mistake  of  a  year  in  giving  the  age  of  Britannicus  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  consequently  put  the  downfall  of 
Pallas  in  the  year  55  instead  of  56,  the  correct  date,  are 
to  be  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  55,  when  Pallas  was  charged  with  high  treason, 
he  showed  a  defiant  spirit,  and  was  acquitted  along  with 
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Barrns  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  23),  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
between  55  and  57  he  had  graduaUy  or  suddenly  regained 
the  favour  of  Nero.  Nero  never  showed  him  any  special 
regard  {Ann.  xiiL  2),  and  it  is  certain  that  from  January 
55  until  he  was  poisoned  in  62  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  65)  he 
was  never  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  which  would  agree 
fairly  well  with  the  words  of  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8.  9.  How 
0.  Holtzmann,  Ntl.  Zeitgeschichte,  S.  128-130,  infers 
firom  tins  statement  of  Josephus  that  in  the  summer  of 
55  Felix  went  to  Rome  and  Festus  to  Palestine,  and 
especially  how  Hamack,  S.  235,  reaches  his  condusion 
that  Felix  was  recalled  not  later  than  the  year  55  or  56 
(cf  S.  237,  Accession  of  Festus,  summer  of  56),  these 
writers  themselves  must  explain.  A  glance  into  older 
works,  e.g.  Wieseler,  Chron.  des  apost.  ZeitcUters,  S. 
72-74,  would  have  prevented  such  mistakes.  According 
to  Acts  xxiv.  27  (cf.  xx.  16,  xxviL  9),  Felix  departed,  and 
Festus  assumed  office  in  the  summer.  Felix's  accusers 
could,  therefore,  have  left  Csesarea  immediately  after  his 
departure  and  have  reached  Rome  before  the  dose  of 
navigation ;  but  if  Josephus  is  correct  in  his  statement 
about  Pallas,  they  did  not  arrive  in  the  autunm  of  the 
year  55,  at  the  beginning  of  which  Pallas  was  deposed, 
nor  in  the  year  56,  i.e.  one  year  and  nine  months  after 
the  fall  of  Pallas,  but  must  have  come  at  the  very  latest 
in  the  autumn  of  54.  But  this,  too,  is  impossible.  For 
since  Nero  did  not  come  to  the  throne  until  October  13th, 
54,  Festus,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  in  the  summer  of 
this  same  year,  would  not  have  been  sent  out  by  Nero 
but  by  Claudius,  and  Felix,  who  departed  in  the  smnmer, 
would  have  found  Claudius  still  alive.  Josephus  would 
then  be  entirely  wrong  in  his  statement  that  Nero  con- 
firmed Felix  in  his  procuratorshop  and  appointed  Festus 
as  his  successor,  and  in  his  belief  that  the  procuratorship 
of  Felix  fell  largely  under  Nero.  But  even  if  he  be  cor- 
rect in  one  point,  namely,  that  Nero  sent  Festus  to  Pales- 
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tine,  nevertheless  his  statement  about  Pallas  is  untenable. 
It  is  impossible  to  crowd  the  journey  of  Festus  from 
Rome  to  Palestine,  the  journey  of  Felix  and  the  Jewish 
embassy  to  Rome,  and  the  adjustment  of  their  troubles, 
into  the  period  of  time  between  October  13th,  54,  and 
approximately  February  1st,  55,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  such  journeys  were  not  usually  made  in  the 
winter  months,  and  that  according  to  the  Acts  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  made  in  the  summer.  Josephus^ 
statement  about  Pallas  is,  there/ore,  certainly  incorrect. 
But  even  if  this  were  not  as  evident  as  it  is,  even  if  we 
had  the  choice  of  rejecting  eiiher  this  incidental  account 
of  Josephus'  idea  of  events  in  distant  Rome,  or  his  con- 
sistent conception  of  the  relation  of  the  procuratorships  of 
Felix  and  Festus  in  Palestine  to  the  administration  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  without  question  we  would  hold  the 
latter  to  be  historical,  and  reject  the  former  as  an  error  of 
Josephus'  due  to  the  practical  necessity  of  explaining 
Felix's  escape  from  punishment,  and  to  a  confusion  of  the 
times  of  Claudius  with  those  of  Nero.  Whoever  makes 
this  error  a  comer-stone  in  chronology  will  certainly 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  absurd — and  these  con- 
clusions aflfect  more  than  the  history  of  the  Church.  Three 
examples  will  suffice  :  (1)  If  Festus  succeeded  Felix  at 
the  latest  in  the  year  54, — ^which,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
be  the  case  on  this  supposition, — Paul  was  arrested  at 
Pentecost,  52.  On  this  occasion,  fully  two  years  before 
the  recall  of  Felix,  the  uprising  of  the  Egyptians  is 
spoken  of  as  an  event  not  belonging  to  the  immediate 

past   (Acts   xxi.   38,   irp6  rovrav    r&v  i^fte/xSi/,   cf.    V,    36). 

According  to  Josephus  {Bell.  ii.  13.  5 ;  Ant.  xx.  8.  2), 
however,  this  uprising  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 
The  arrest  of  Paul  took  place,  therefore,  several  years 
after  October  54,  and  the  recall  of  Felix  several  years  after 
56.  (2)  When,  at  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Csesarea,  Paul  spoke  before  Felix,  the  latter  was  married 
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to  Drusilla  (Acts  xxiv.  24),  and  there  is  nothing  which  im- 
plies that  he  had  been  only  recently  married.  Drusilla, 
who  in  44  was  only  six  years  old  (Ant.  xix.  9. 1),  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  in  52.  But  when  Felix  induced  her  to 
infidelity  she  was  married  to  Azizus  of  Emesa  (Ant.  xx.  7. 2), 
and,  prior  to  this  first  marriage,  her  brother  Agrippa  n. 
had  seriously  negotiated  with  Epiphanes  of  Comagene  for 
her  marriage  to  him  (xx.  7.  1).  Drusilla's  first  marriage 
was  of  short  duration  (loc.  cit).  In  order  to  compress 
into  a  period  of  two  years  the  whole  of  the  first  marriage, 
the  struggle  with  the  difficulties  which  Felix  had  to  over- 
come in  order  to  make  Drusilla  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
and  to  induce  the  Jewess  to  marry  him  {Ant.  xx.  7.  2), 
and  the  period  during  which  at  the  time  of  Acts  xxiv.  24 
Felix  and  Drusilla  had  been  married,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  the  most  extreme  possibilities.  Her  first  marriage 
took  place  at  twelve  years,  after  negotiations  concerning 
another  marriage,  which  also  required  time,  had  fisdled. 
This  in  itself  is  hardly  probable.  Moreover,  Josephns 
evidently  knows  when  the  first  marriage  took  place.  At 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius,  i.e.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius  {^  53),  Agrippa  n. 
received  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  and  after  this  elevation  in 
rank,  i.e.  at  the  earliest  in  the  year  53,  he  gave  his  sister, 
who  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  marriage  to  Azizus 
{Ant.  XX.  7.  1).  At  the  very  earliest,  then,  it  was  not 
until  the  year  54,  probably  later,  that  Drusilla  became  the 
wife  of  Felix.  This  marriage  had  already  taken  place 
when  Paul  spoke  before  Felix,  and  the  latter  retained 
his  procuratorship  for  two  whole  years  thereafter.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  very  earliest,  Festus  succeeded  Felix  in 
56,  probably  later.  (3)  Neither  does  the  "new  chrono- 
logy" agree  with  Josephus'  statements  about  his  first 
journey  to  Rome  ( Vit.  3).  He  was  bom  in  the  winter  of 
37-38  (Schttrer,  L  74  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i  77}),  and  completed 
his  twenty-sixth  year  in  the  winter  of  63-64  ;  so  that  lie 
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started  on  his  journey  in  the  spring  of  64.  The  purpose 
of  this  journey  was  the  liberation  of  some  Jewish  priests 
firom  imprisonment  in  Rome,  whither  Felix  had  sent  them 
during  his  procuratorship  to  be  condemned  by  the  Lnperial 
court.  If  Felix  was  removed  from  office  in  54  (55  or  56), 
these  priests  must  have  remained  prisoners  in  Rome  for  at 
least  ten  (or  according  to  the  incorrect  reckoning  of  our 
modem  chronologists,  at  least  eight  or  nine)  years.  This 
imprisonment  was  not  the  result  of  a  judicial  sentence,  a 
mode  of  punishment  unknown  among  the  Romans,  but  it 
was  an  imprisonment  pending  a  trial.  The  case  is  con- 
ceivable only  if  Felix  remained  in  office  untU  the  summer 
of  60;  so  that  the  imprisonment  of  these  priests  until 
they  were  set  free  by  Josephus  may  have  lasted  about 
four  years,  just  as  the  first  Roman  imprisonment  of  Paul 
lasted  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  years.  As  regards 
the  data  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  (Schoene,  ii.  152  flF.), 
(1)  due  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fEict  that  Eus.  H.  E.  ii. 
20.  1,  22.  1,  agrees  with  Josephus  as  against  the  Armenian 
version  of  the  Chronicle  in  making  Felix  a  procurator 
under  Nero, — ^indeed,  he  places  his  procuratorship  mainly 
under  Nero, — and  in  making  Nero  appoint  Festus.  (2) 
It  is  not  possible,  with  Blass,  Acta  apost.  p.  22,  to 
harmonise  the  two  chronologists,  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  differ  only  by  a  year.  The 
Latin  editor  places  the  sending  of  Felix  in  Anno  Ahr. 
2066,  the  tenth  year  of  Claudius,  and  the  sending  of 
Festus  in  Anno  Ahr.  2072,  the  second  year  of  Nero.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Armenian  version  places  the  sending 
of  Felix  in  Anno  Ahr.  2067,  the  eleventh  year  of  Claudius 
(=  51),  but  puts  the  sending  of  Festus  in  Anno  Ahr. 
2070,  the  fourteenth  year  of  Claudius  («  54).  That 
the  Axmenian  version  is  confused,  appears  also  from  the 
peculiar  fact  that  Felix's  entrance  upon  office  is  not  re- 
corded until  after  a  stateiv^^xi^  is  made  concerning  an 
event  which  took  place  ui^^j      ujs  pxocuratotship.    (3)  But 
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even  if  the  dates  of  the  Aimenian  version  are  corrected  on 
the  basis  of  Jerome's  editing  (cf.  Vir.  lU.  v.),  and  even  if 
we  assume  with  Hamack,  S.  234,  236  £,  that  the  Eusebian 
dates  for  the  assumption  of  office  bj  Felix  and  Festas  are 
the  summer  of  51  and  the  summer  of  56  respectively,  and 
that  Paul's  first  trial  before  Felix  took  place  at  Pentecost 
(Hamack,  S.  237,  makes  the  surprising  statement  "at 
Easter")  54,  there  is  stiQ  a  contradiction  to  Acts  xxiv.  10 ; 
for  Felix  had  been  then  only  three  years  in  office,  a  period 
covering  less  than  one-third  of  the  time  of  Pilate's  pro- 
curatorship.  More  especially  there  remains  the  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  to  the  course  of  events  in  Palestine 
under  Claudius  and  Nero,  according  to  the  representation 
of  Josephus.  Certain  dates  can  be  obtained  only  by 
reckoning  back  with  the  help  of  Josephus  £rom  the  Jewish 
war.  According  to  the  episodic  narrative  of  Bell.  vL  5.  3, 
Albinus,  the  successor  of  Festus,  was  in  Jerusalem  at  a 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  visit,  according  to  Josephus, 
took  place  four  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
seven  years  five  months  prior  to  a  point  of  time  just 
before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  second  date,  which 
is  more  definite,  with  which,  however,  the  first  agrees, 
refers  clearly  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  year  62. 
But  now  all  that  is  related  in  Ant  xx.  9.  2-3  (c£  the 
meagre  allusions  in  BeU.  iL  14.  1)  concerning  Albinus' 
stay  in  Jerusalem,  also  took  place  at  a  feast  of  Tabernacles  ; 
for,  since  there  is  no  previous  mention  of  a  feast  tcarh  r^y 
ioprifv,  iveiarnKct,  yhp  aiini  in  XX.  9.  3  is  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (cf.  above,  p.  285, 
n.  4,  on  John  v.  1,  viL  2).  This  is  a  Jewish  usage  of 
language  which  is  evidently  found  in  Bdl.  ii  12.  3  ;  since 
Jl  ioprri  in  this  passage  is  not  the  Passover  mentioned  in 
xii.  1,  nor  an  undetermined  feast,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  article  (c£  the  importance  attached  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  Ant.  viii.  4.  1).  Unless  a  peculiar 
coincidence  be  assumed,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  briefly 
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referred  to  in  Bdl.  vi.  5.  3,  is  identical  with  that  spoken 
of  in  Ant.  xx.  9.  2.  From  the  context  of  xx.  9.  1-3  we 
learn  that  Albinus  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  country  (cf.  a  similar  case  in  Acts 
XXV.  1).  If  he  was  there  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  62, 
then  he  arrived  in  Palestine  late  in  the  summer  of  62. 
But  from  XX.  9.  1  it  follows  that  Festus  died  in  Palestine 
at  least  three  months  previous,  t.e.  in  May  or  June  62. 
Josephus  gives  the  comparatively  just  and  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  Festus  only  two  lines  in  Bell.  iL  14.  1, 
and  also  describes  it  very  briefly  in  Ant.  xx.  8.  10-11. 
It  produced  no  change  in  affairs,  and  must  have  been  of 
short  duration.  In  view  of  the  silence  of  Josephus,  it 
is  a  bold  venture  to  assume  that  the  procuratorship  of 
Festus  lasted  from  54  to  55  or  56  (see  above,  p.  472  f) 
until  June  62.  On  the  other  hand,  the  events  in  Ant. 
XX.  8.  10-11  cannot  possibly  be  crowded  into  the  space  of 
time — ten  months  at  the  most — between  the  arrival  of 
Festus  in  the  late  sunmier  and  June  of  the  following  year. 
Therefore  he  cannot  have  assumed  office  so  late  as  61,  but 
at  the  very  latest  began  to  rule  in  the  year  60.  When  in 
Ant.  XX.  8.  11  (cf  11.  2 ;  Vita^  3)  Josephus  calls  Poppsea 
the  wife  of  Nero,  he  is  certainly  speaking  either  pro- 
lepticaUy  or  euphemistically;  for  the  formal  marriage 
between  the  two  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  60-64 ;  Suet  Nero^ 
XXXV.  Ivii.)  did  not  take  place  until  after  Nero's  separa- 
tion from  Octavia  and  her  death  (June  the  9th,  62),  i.e. 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Festus,  whereas  Ant.  xx. 
8.11  refers  to  a  period  prior  to  his  death.  Moreover,  the 
original  reading  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  (vol.  i.  551  £)  pre- 
supposes that  at  the  time  of  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome  there 
was  only  one  PrcBfectus  prcBtorio.  That  was  the  case 
until  the  death  of  Burrus,  which,  as  the  context  of  the 
narratives  shows  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  51 ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixii.  13), 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  62.  After  his  death 
this  office  was  shared  by  f^Q  persons*     If  Paul  had 
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arrived  in  Borne  in  March  62,  he  would  have  found  this 
new  arrangement  in  operation.  Therefore  he  probably 
arrived  in  Rome  at  the  latest  in  the  spring  of  61,  and 
accordingly  Festus  assumed  office  as  procurator  at  the 
latest  in  the  summer  of  60.  But  this  latest  possible  date 
for  his  assumption  of  office  has  every  claim  to  be  the 
correct  one.  As  has  been  shown,  a  date  much  earlier  is 
impossible,  while  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to 
taking  the  year  59  as  the  date  of  the  change  of  office  from 
Felix  to  Festus.  In  view  of  Acts  xxiv.  10  and  the  re- 
presentation of  the  rule  of  Festus  in  Josephus,  there  is 
little  to  recommend  in  deducting  a  year  from  Felix's 
procuratorship  and  adding  it  to  Festus'.  Then  there  is 
also  to  be  considered  the  significant  coincidence,  shown 
above,  p.  462,  between  2  Cor.  xiL  2  and  the  date  in  Acts 
XL  25,  which  can  be  absolutely  fixed.  By  referring  the 
relative  dates  back  a  year,  this  very  likely  combination 
would  be  rendered  impossible. 

8.  Taking  the  fixed  date — the  death  of  Agrippa  L  in 
the  summer  of  44 — and  a  date  almost  as  certain,  namely, 
Festus'  entrance  upon  office  in  the  summer  of  60,  the 
Pauline  chronology  can  be  arranged  plausibly  without  any 
conflict  with  established  dates.  It  requires  no  change  in 
the  traditional  dates,  but  only  the  proof  that  Josephus 
and  Tacitus  each  in  one  instance  gave  an  inaccurate  report 
of  matters  with  which  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted. 
The  excess  of  between  five  and  six  years,  concerning 
which  we  have  no  information,  causes  no  difficulty.  The 
question,  whether  these  years  should  be  inserted  between 
Acts  xii.  and  xiiL,  or  between  Acts  xiv.  and  xv.  1,  or 
between  Acts  xv.  33  and  xv.  40,  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 
The  apostolic  council  took  place  soon  after  the  fiirst  mis- 
sionary journey.  The  language  in  xiv.  28  may  apply  to  a 
period  of  months,  but  not  to  five  or  six  years.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  brought  to  Jerusalem  the  firesh  reports  of  the 
first  missionary  journey  (xv.  8,  4, 12).    In  xv.  35  mention 
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is  made  of  the  resumption  of  teaching  in  the  Church  at 
Antioch  and  of  missionary  preaching  in  the  same  city,  but 
the  close  connection  between  xv.  40  and  xv.  30-34,  and 
between  xvi  4  and  xv.  29,  makes  it  impossible  to  assume 
an  interval  of  more  than  weeks  or  months.  Evidence  is 
also  found  in  Phil.  iv.  15  {iv  apxS  rov  evarfyekiov)  for  the 
statement  that  only  a  short  space  of  time  intervened 
between  the  first  and  second  missionary  journeys.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  xiii.  1  we  have  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  historical  narrative.  Nothing  suggests  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  took  Mark  with  them  to  Antioch 
with  a  view  to  making  him  their  companion  on  a  more 
extensive  missionary  journey  (xiL  25).  But  Mark  settled 
in  Antioch,  where  we  meet  him  again  in  xv.  37.  Only 
in  a  passing  moment  of  discouragement  did  he  go  back 
to  Jerusalem  to  his  mother  (xiii.  13).  In  view  of  what 
has  just  been  stated,  room  for  the  insertion  of  a  five- 
year  period  of  the  preparation  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  for  the  calling  which  had  been  placed  before 
him,  is  to  be  found  only  between  Acts  xii  and  xiii. 
If  Luke  had  written  a  third  book,  we  would  prob- 
ably know  much  of  the  history  of  the  older  apostles 
during  the  years  44-50,  which  he  dismisses  with  Acts 
xiii.  1  (above,  p.  59  f.).  During  this  period  no  important 
steps  were  taken  affecting  missionary  work  among  the 
Gentiles. 

9.  The  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  under  Nero. — In 
view  of  the  investigations  in  vol.  ii  54-84,  158-194,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  both  apostles  died  as 
martyrs  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  also  that  Paul 
died  considerably  later  than  Peter.  The  parts  of  2  Tim. 
which  it  would  have  been  most  impossible  to  invent, 
prove  that  the  last  imprisonment  and  the  death  of  Paul 
were  not  part  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  64. 
Paul's  silence  regarding  Peter  in  all  his  imprisonment 
letters,  and  Peter's  silence  concerning  Paul  in  1  Pet.,  prove 
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that  their  ways  parted  at  the  end.  The  clearest  traces  of 
the  true  course  of  events  are  preserved  in  the  tradition  of 
Clement  of  Rome  up  to  and  beyond  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius.  Hamack's  assertion,  ChronoL  der  aUchristL 
Lit  S.  239,  240,  that  Paul  was  certainly  executed  in  the 
year  64,  is  as  incorrect  as  it  is  bold. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


BoMAH  AHD  Jewish. 


on  of  Pilate  and  of  Caii^has, 


30. 
Death  of  TiberioB,  March  16,  37. 
Reign  of    Cains    Cesar    (Csligola) 

March  16,  37,  to  January  24,  41. 
Birth  of  Nero  and  of  Josephns,  37. 
Herod  Agrippa  L,  37-44. 
Per8eoiitio&  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria, 

38. 


Attempta  of  Calignla  to  erect  his 
statue  in  the  temple,  39-40. 


of  the  Emperor  Clandins,  Jan. 
24,  41,  to  Octobw  18,  54. 


Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  L,  summer 

of  44. 
Fadui^  proeuratorship,  44-46  (or  47). 


YOU  in. 


CHBI8TIAN. 

Death  and   Resurrection  of  Christy 

probably  30. 
The  events  in  Acts  i.-viii.  1,  from  30 

to  34. 
The  Conversion  of  Paul,  beginning 

of  86. 


Three  years'  sojourn  of  Paul  in 
Damascus,  once  interrupted  by  a 
journey  to  Arabia  (Gal.  i  17). 


Flight  from  Damascus,  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  settlement  in  Tarsus 
(Gal.  i.  18-24 ;  2  Cot.  xi.  32 ;  Acts 
ix.  23^30,  xxiL  17-21,  xxvi.  20; 
Rom.  XV.  19),  38. 

Peter  in  Joppa  and  Csesarea  (Acts  ix. 
32-xi.  18,  XV.  7). 

Agabus  and  the  other  prophets  in 
Antioch  (Acts  xL  27  f.),  about  40. 

Luke  a  member  of  the  Antiochian 
Church. 


Paul  brought  by  Barnabas  from 
Tarsus  to  Antioch  (Acts  xL  25; 
2  Cor.  xii.  2),  summer  or  autumn, 
43. 

Execution  of  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  imprisonment  of  Peter, 
flight  of  Peter  from  Jerusalem, 
about  Easter,  44. 


Journey  of  Barnabas  and  of  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  collection,  and 
th6  Battlement  ol  M-axk  in  Antioch 
( ActB  xi.  30,  xii,  %),  autumn  of  44, 
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Procoratorship  of  Tiberias  Alexander, 

46  (or  47)-48. 
Famine  in  Jndea. 
Proouratorship  of  ComanuB,  48-6SL 


CBSisnAS, 


Sergins  Panlos,  governor  of  Cypma, 

about  60  (certainly  not  between  51 

and  53). 
BaniBhment    of    Jews   from   Rome, 

about  52. 
Procnratorship  of  Felix,  from  62,  or 

beginning  63,  until  summer,  60. 


Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  probably 
from  the  spring  of  53  on. 


Reign  of  Nero,  from  Oct  13,  54,  to 
June  9,  68. 


>y " 


\ 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  active  as  teachers 

and  missionaries  in  Antioch  un^ 
.-  the  spring  of  50. 
The  visit  of  Peter  and  of  other  Jewi 

in  Antioch. 
The  Epistle  of  James,  about  50. 
First  miBsionary  journey  of  Paul  (AcIb 

xiii.  4-xiv.  27 ;  Gal.  iv.  13),  spring 

of  50  until  autumn  of  51. 
The  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv.  1-29 ; 

Gal.  ii.  1-10),  beginning  of  52. 
Beginning  of  the  second  mlwmonsry 

journey  (Acts  xv.  40),  spring  of  52. 
Arrival,  in  Corinth,  about  November 

52. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  about 

April  53. 
Arrival   of  Silas   and    Timothy  in 

Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  1  TheBs.  iiL  6). 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 

about  May  or  June  53b 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalomsns, 

August  or  September  53. 
Hearing   before   Gallio   (Acts  xriiL 

12-17),  autumn  of  53. 
Journey   from   Corinth   to  Ephesos 

(Acts  xviii.  1^21.   Beginning  of  the 

three  years\Btay  in  Ephe8os,jAjcts 

XX.  31,  cf.  xix.  8-10,  XX.  18),  before 

Pentecest,  i»e.  about  May  54. 
Continuation    of    the    journey    to 

Cffisarea   (not  to   Jerusalem)  and 

Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  21  f.). 
Journey  of  ApoUos  from  Alexandria 

by  way  of  Ephesus  to  Corinth  (Acta 

xviiL  24-28),  summer,  54. 
Beginning  of  the   third   missionary 

journey  from  Antioch  to  Ephesos 

(Acts  xviiL  23,  xix.  1),  probably  in 

the  late  summer  of  54. 
Settlement  in  Ephesus,   somewhere 

about  February  55. 
Transfer  to  the  lecture-room  of  Tynm- 

nus,  about  Pentecost,  55. 
Short  visit  in  Corinth  from  Ephesos 

(vol.  L  263  f.). 
A  lost  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinth* 
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Roman  and  Jewish. 


Poreins  Festns,  procurator  from 
mer  60  to  early  summer  62. 


Chbistian. 

ian8  (1  Ck>r.  v.  9),  toward  the  end  of 
56  or  beguming  of  57. 

Sending  of  Timothy  and  Erastns  to 
Macedonia,  and  thenoe  to  Corinth 
( AotB  zix.  22 ;  1  Cor.  iy.  17). 

Letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul 
(1  Cor.  vii.  1). 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  ▼.  7,  xvi  8),  about  Easter, 
67. 

Betum  of  Timothy  to  Ephesus.  Send- 
ing of  Titus  to  Corinth  (vol.  i. 
321  ff.). 

The  i/prising  of  Demetrius  (Acts  xix. 
23^1). 

Departure  of  Paul  and  Timothy  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia  by  way  of 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  1 ;  cf .  2  Cor.  i.  8, 
IL  12,  vii.  5),  at  or  shortly  after 
Pentecost,  57. 

Meeting  of  Titus  and  Paul  in  Mace- 
donia (2  Cor.  vii.  5-15). 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
about  November  or  December  57. 

Journey  of  Paul  from  Macedonia  to 
Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2),  at  New  Year, 
58. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  written 
during  the  three  months'  stay  in 
Greece  and  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  3; 
Rom.  XV.  25,  xvi.  1),  about  Feb- 
ruary 58. 

Journey  by  way  of  Macedonia  (Easter 
in  Philippi,  Acts  xx.  6),  Troas, 
Miletus,  etc.,  to  Jerusalem. 

Arrival  in  Jerusalem,  and  beginning 
of  the  C»sarean  imprisonment, 
Pentecost)  58. 


Defence  before  Festus,  late  summer 

of  60. 
Departure  from  Csesarea   for  Rpifle 

(Acts  XX vii.  1,  9),  Septembpr^. 
Arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  zfm.  16 ;  of. 

ver.  11),  March  61. 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians, 

and  PhUemon,  summer,  62. 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  in  62. 
Matthew  writes  his  Aramaic  Gospel 

in  PaleBtine,  in  62. 


t( 
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Roman  axd  Jbwish. 


Burning  of  Borne  (vol.  iL  68),  fnm  the 
19th  to  the  24th  of  July  64. 


Beginning  of  the  JewUh  War,  66. 


Victory  of  the  Jews  over  CeetinBy 
November  66. 


War  in  Galilee,  67. 

Civil  war  in  Jemsalem,  winter  67-68. 


Death  of  Emperor  Nero,  Jnne  9, 

68. 
Death  of  Galba,  January  15,  69 ;  of 

Otho,  April  16,  69;  of  VitellinB, 

December  21,  69. 
Vespasian    proclaimed    emperor    in 

Alexandria,  July  1,  69. 
Beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jemsalem 

by  Titus,  April  70. 
Capture  of  Jerusalem  and  destruction 

of  the  temple,  Augoat  70. 


Chbiriax. 

End  of  the  two  whole  years  (cf .  Ads 
xxviii.  30),  about  April  63. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  sum- 
mer of  63. 

Release  of  Paul,  late  in  the  summer  of 
63. 

Journey  of  Paul  to  Spain,  autumn  of 
63  or  spring  of  64. 

Arrival  of  Peter  in  Rome,  in  the 
autumn  of  63  or  spring  of  64. 

First  Epistle  of  Peter,  spring  of  64. 

Mark  engaged  in  Rome  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  Gospel,  Hummer  of 
64. 

Persecution  under  Nero  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Peter,  autumn  of  64. 

Return  of  Paul  from  Spain,  tour  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  composition 
of  1  Timothy  and  of  Titus,  spring 
and  autumn  of  65. 

Stay  in  Nicopolis  during  the  winter 
of  65-66. 

Death  of  James  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
in  Jerusalem,  at  Easter,  66. 

Return  of  Paul  to  Rome,  spring  of 
66. 

Paul's  arrest  in  Rome,  composition  of 
2  Timothy,  summer  of  66. 


Paul  beheaded,  at  the  end  of  06  or 
beginning  of  67. 

Publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in 
67. 

Flight  of  the  Christians  from  Jem- 
salem to  Pella,  67. 

Settlement  of  the  apostle  John  and 
other  disciples  (Philip,  Aristion, 
and  others)  in  the  provinee  of  Aiia, 
68. 
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Kei£;ii  of  Titiu,  from  June  23,  79, 
until  September  13,  81. 

^Mgn  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  Sep- 
tember 13,  81,  to  September  18,  96. 

Rei^^  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  from  the 
18th  of  September  96  until  the  Itfth 
of  January  98. 

Rei£^  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  frodl  the 
25th  of  January  98  until  Augiu||t  117. 


Chkistian. 

Epistle  of  Jude,  about  7& 

Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by 

Luke,  about  75. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  about  80. 
The  Grospel  and  Epistles  of  John, 

80-90. 
Appearance  of  the  Greek  Matthew, 

about  85. 
Revelation  of  John,  about  95. 


Death  of  John,  about  100. 
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Abilius,  second  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

111.  8,. 
AcbaiA,  i.  185  f .4,  256,  2664 ;  iii.  467  f. 
Achaicusy  i.  260,  2690. 
Acta  Panli,  i.  27O9. 

see  also  Acts  of  PanL 
Acta  TheclsB,  ii.  2I3. 

see  also  Acts  of  Thecla. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles- 
see  also  Luie^  Writings  of. 
Accounts  of  Journeys,  iii.  115  if. 
Agreement  with  PauHne   Epistles, 

iu.  150  f. 
Alleged  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original, 

iii  141(7. 
Author,  iii.  54  ff.,  125  f. 
Author,  relation  to  events  recorded, 

iii.  114  ff. 
Authorship  ascribed    to   Luke   by 

earrjr  Church,  iii.  1,  3|. 
Chronological  order  lacking,  iii.  67  f . 
Date,  iii.  29^,  125  f . 
Dedication,  liL  43,  64. 
'Discourses  of   Peter  in,  compared 

with  1  Pet^  ii.  173  f .,  1868- 
Hebraisms  in  i.-xu.,  iii.  129, 140  f  .m. 
Heb.  translation,  ii.  519  f. 
HiBtoricity,  iii.  162  f .,. 
Names  of  Koman  proyinces  in,  L 186  ff. 
Purpose,  iii.  79  f.,  93,9. 

view  of  fiaur,  iii.  79  f.,  9399. 
Relation   to   Pauline   Epistles,  iii. 

118-126, 139  f. 91. 9,. 
Sources  of,  iiLl  14  ff. 

bibliographj,  iii  127  f .,  141  f .99. 
Text  of — 
recension  a,€ditioAfUiochenaf  iii.  9  ff. 
recension  0,  editio  Bomcma,  iii.  9  ff. 
recension  /S,  sources  of,  iii.  25  ff.3. 
two-fold  recension  of,  iii.  8-41. 
bibliography,  iii.  25^. 
theory  of  Fr.  Blass,  liL  8f. 


Acts  of  the  Apostles — continued. 
Title,  iii.  3i,  59,  87„. 
"We"  passages,  ii.  14;  uL  54  ff., 
86i,(cf.87i«),  115f. 
author,  iii.  142-145,  159  f.i,  9. 
Acts  of  John,  iii.  881,,  197,  20698. 

Date,  iii.  179,  197e. 
Acts  of  John  and  of  Peter,  iii.  177. 

on  John  xxi  24  f.,  iii  25O9. 
Acts  of  Paul,  i.  27O9,  451,,  455i ;  ii. 
2O1 ;  iii.  88ir. 
Coptic  fragments  bearing   on   im- 
prisonment of  Paul,  ii.  83f.io. 
Testimony  of,  to  Journey  of  Paul  to 
Spain,  ii.  63. 
Acts  of  I^ter,  ii.  168  f. 4,  451i9 ;  iii. 

88 
Acts  of  Philip,  ii  163,. 
Acts  of  Pilate,  iii.  352  f  .19. 
Acts  of  Thecla,  ii.  21, ;  iii  881,. 
Addai — 
Missionary  work  of,  ii.  164,. 
Teachi^  of,  see  Teaching  of  Addai. 
Address,  Cnnstian — 
Forms  of,  iii.  81  f .,. 
Adjectiyes,  ending  in  ovor,  apvfm  topos. 

ii  193  f. 
Ado,  iii  26„  31,. 
.£sculapius — 

Cult  of,  iii  411  f. ,421,. 
Africanus,  Ej^U  of^  to  Aridides — 

on  Luke,  iii  54. 
Agabus,  iii.  127^  131,. 
Prophecy    of,    date,    i    228;     iii. 
458  ff. 
A^pe,  ii  2II1,  229,  235  f.,. 
I^piatius  on  the,  ii  236,. 
Agnppa  I.,  i.  553, ;  ii  I3O19 ;  iii  75, 467. 
Death,  iii.  133,. 

date,  iii  455  ff. 
Persecutes  Christians,  iii.  457,  459. 
Agrippa  n.,  ii.  I3O19 ;  iii  76,  467,474. 


Asnppa  n. 
AxeMamaj 


meaning,  i  28i,. 
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AlbiniuL  iiL  478. 

Alexanaer,  Cypriote  MohIe,  L  4335 ;  ii» 

447«. 
Alexander  (in  Acts  and  1  and  2  Tim-X 

ii  42,,  86. 
Alexander  (in  Pastoral   Epistles),  ii 

108  f, 
Alexander  (the  coppersmithX  ii*  16  f., 

211... 
Alexander  (son  of  Simon),  ii  489  f., 

604,. 
Alexander  Jannseus,  i  25g,  37,  69e. 

Coins  of,  i.  250. 
Alexandria,  Churcli  in — 
Founder,  ii.  159. 
Origin,  ii.  3574. 
Alexandrians,  Epistle  to  the,  i  160; 

ii.  295,  306,. 
Aloes,  iii  196}. 
Alogi — 
Estimate  of  Johannine  Writings,  iii. 

177f.,  181,200n. 

on  Cerinthns,  i  515^. 

on  GkMipel  of  John,  ii.  389. 
Alphsons   (father   of   Levi),    ii.    507, 

522  f.i. 
"  Amen,  the,"  iii.  316,  329  f.e. 
Ammonias — 

Diatessaron  of,  ii.  401, 420x. 
Ampliatns,  i  393,  419^4 ;  ii.  21,. 
Anj^ost,  ii  374. 

Andreas  Cretensis,  on  James,  i  IO84. 
Andrew,  the  Apostle,  i  41. 

Greek  name,  i  63io. 

in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  3708. 

in  John,  iii.  179,  209  f.,  213,  2244. 
Andronicus,  i  391,  418ss. 
Angelolatrv,  i  475-479e.8. 

Among  Jews,  i  475  f -e* 

Views  of  fathers,  i  476  f.«. 
Angels  ^of  the  Churches) — 

Meaninj^  of  term,  iii.  413-417, 422  f.^. 

View  of  Origen,  iii.  413  f. 
Annas,  iii  270  f.,  292  f.^. 
Annianus,  first  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

m.  87. 
Antichrist,  i  227  ff.,  236  «.^^, 

in  First  Epistle  of  John,  iii  364 1., 
371 

in  Revelation,  iii.  399  f .,  438  f .,  441  f., 
446,. 
number  of,  i  238  f. 9;  iii  444  ff., 
447ff.4.. 

in  teaching  of  John,  i.  228. 

in  teaching  of  Paul,  i  239  f. 9,  2518. 
Antioch,  Church  of — 

Qentile  Character  of,  ii.  344 


Antioch  in  Piaidia,  i  191  ts  «. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  i  36, 2374,  ^  ^ 
2518- 

Antipas,  ui  410  f.,  421  f... 

anus,  adjective  ending,  ii  193. 

Apamea,  i  448  f. 9. 

Apocalyptic  literature,  iii  387  f.,  403|. 

Apocrypnal  Acts  of  the  AposUeei^  de- 
pendent on  Canonical  As^ 
iii  61,  88iy. 

Apocryphal  Gkfspels — 
Gk)spel  of  Etchmiadzin,  ii  4850. 
Qospel  of  the  Ebionites,  iii  8819. 
Qospel  of  the  Hebrews^  i  lOd^;  n. 
518  ff.,  529,,  562,  67S,  594,«, 

596ii,  ^^*^i»- 
Date,  i  13. 
Language,  i  13. 
on  James,  iii  227is« 
Relation  to  the  Heb.  Matthew,  ii 

518  f. 
View  of  Baur,  ii  413. 
Witness  to  John  vii.  53-viii  1,  iii 
3468. 
Gospel  of  Matthias,  ii  5248. 
Qospel   of   the  Nazarenee»  ii  403, 
518  f. 
Relation  to  the  Greek  Matthew,  ii 
519. 
Gospel  of  Peter — 
Date^  ii  456x8. 
on  Pilate,  iii  352  f.i,. 
Relation  to  Mark,  ii  4838. 
Gospel  of  Philip,  iii  928,. 
ApoUoe,  ii.  49  f .,  87 :  iii  824, 123. 
Alleged  author  of  Hebrews^  ii  356, 

364  f.i8. 
and   Corinthian   parties,   i   2831, 

285  ff. 
Christian  belief  of,  il  356»  3574. 
in  Corinth,  i  262,  270  f.^. 
in  Ephesus,  i  262  f. ;  iii  331  f.^. 
Name,  i.  270io. 
Apollos  Party,  i  271xi. 
Apostle,  Apostleship,  i  354^  371  f.^ 
5368;  ii  3^>  4/SSt;  iii  49, 
226  f. 9,  429  f. 
Title,  i  107,  210.;  ii  1471,  2061, 

22O10,  3861 
Use  of  term  by  Paul,  i  2108,  ^^^ 
Apostles — 
Forged  letters  of,  i  242 1,  247,,  270,. 
in  Asia   Minor,   iii  1911,   1941s, 

Apostles,  and  Apostolic  Letters — 
Interest  of  Post-apostolic  Chnzches 
in,  i  162, 16^ 
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Apostolate,  iii.  78  f. 
Apostolic  Council  and  Decree,  i.  146, 
168,  179,  266;  ii.  161,  208; 
iii.  19  ff.,  275,  33flF.ia.i5,  124, 
153  flr.,  163io,  452. 
Apostolic  Decree — 
bibliography,  iii.  35]t. 
Style,  compared  with  Luke's  Btyle, 
iii.  100,  1348. 
Apphia,  i.  447i,  452,  458^. 
Aqnila,  the  translator,  1.  56,  62^;  ii. 
563s,  ^75. 
Translation  approved,  i.  629. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla — 

Authors  of  Hehrews,  ii.  365  f.15. 

in  Corinth,  L  257,  2658. 

in  Ephesus,  i  262,  2664,  389,  4l78i, 

483. 
in  Pontns,  ii.  152i. 
in  Bome^  i.  417,1,  ^^i ;  ^'  ld»  350. 
Church  m  the  house  of,  iL  350. 
Arabia,  i.  I864. 

Bartnolomew  in,  ii.  385^. 
Gkxpel  of  Matthew  in,  ii.  385^. 


Biblical=Syriac,  i.  22  f4. 

Dialects,  i.  8  flF. 

Dialects  of  non-Jews,  i.  2814. 

Forms  in  LXX,  L  18,  67i8. 

Idioms  and  Terms  in  the  Gfospels, 
ii  573  f.,  576  AT.,  591-5977-11. 

in  Rabbinic  Circles,  i.  33 j  9. 

In  Scdeuddan  Empire,  i.  34. 

Language  used  bj  Jesus  and  Dis- 
ciples, i.  §  1 ;  ii.  573  f . 

Language  used  by  Paul,  i.  11,  48  flF., 

Language  used  in  Syiuigogue  services, 

Lllflf. 
Names    for    places    in    and    near 

Jerusalem,  i.  281^. 
Original  language  of  ^'the  gospel," 

i.  f  1. 
Original  language   of  Matthew,  ii. 

522,  5309. 
Words  in  Synoptic  Qospels,  i.  2  flL  ; 

ii.  487  f.,  502i. 

in  John,iii.323f.,353i8. 

in  Luke,  iiL  135  f .19, 137i4. 

in  Mark,  ii.  610,  6I65. 

in  iiatthew,  ii.  576  f .,  610,  6165. 

in  Bevelation.  iii  444  f . 
▲rchippus,  i.  446  f .,  452,  458^,  4598. 
Aretceus,  iii.  160  f. 5. 
Aretas,  i  5 ;  it  I3O19. 

Date  ci  reign,  iii.  455. 
Aretas  it.,  L  5 ;  ii.  I3O19 ;  iii  455. 
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Aristarchus,  i  2099,  213e,  3208,  440, 

45I4. 
Aristion,  ii.  437  f.,  452i8< 
(Ariston),  relation  to  Mark  xvi.  14- 

18,ii473f.,485f.8. 
in  Asia  Minor,  iii  358,  3708. 
Aristobulus,  i  392  f.,  41994. 
Arsinoe,  ii.  3574. 
Artemas.  ii.  48. 
Ascetic  Party  in  Bome,  i.  365  f .,  376 1 

406f.i9;  ii  3461,  490. 
Asceticism — 
Among  readers  of  Hebrews,  ii.  331  AT. 
in  Colossse,  i.  465  flf.,  473-4794.9. 
View  of  Paul,  ii.  332. 
Asia,  Province,  i  I864,  I894. 
B^innings  of  Church  in,  ii  138. 
Churches  founded  by  Paul  in,  ii. 

135  f. 
Churches  of,  Character  of,  ii.  136. 
Jews  in,  i  4499. 
Paul's  work  in,  i.  259. 
Asia,  Seven  Churches  of,  iii.  390. 
Asia  Minor,  i.  47. 
Christian  Church  in,  before  Paul, 

ii  1371 
Churches  founded  by  Paul  in,  ii. 

1351 
Churches  of,  Character  of,  ii  136. 
Paul's  journeys  through — 
Ramsay's  view,  i.  188  flr.4. 
Asia  Minor,  Churches  of — 
Condition  of,  according  to  Bev.  i-iii., 

iii  408-427. 
Founded  by  Paul,  iii.  412  f .,  4228- 
Intercourse  of  Paul  with,  during  the 
Roman  imprisonment,  ii.  161 
Internal  condition  about  90-100  a.d., 

iii  409  AT. 
Organisation,  ii  93. 
Persecution  of,  iii.  409  AT. 
Relation   to   Church  in   Bome,  ii 

1481 
Belation  to  Mark,  ii.  148 1 
Belation  to  Paul,  ii.  148 1 
Belation  to  Silvanus,  ii  148  ff. 
Teaching    of    Nicolaitans    in,    ii 

292|g. 

Author's  reference  to  himself  in  his 

work,  iii  2267. 
Azyma,  Feast  of,  iii.  296f.if. 

Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13)— 

=  Babylon  in  Egypt,  ii.  159,  I629. 
=  Babylon   on  Euphrates,  ii  159, 

162 19. 
»  Bome,  ii  1591, 163  £9^ 
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Babylon  (1  Pet.  y.  13)  —corUinuecL 
Interpretation    of   BarhebraDua,   iL 

1641,. 
Interpretation  of  Papias,  ii.  163$. 
Babylon  (Rev.  ivii.  6^  etc.) — 
Interpretation  of,  ii.  165  f .4. 
a  Rome,  ii.  166  ff.4. 
Babylon — 
in  Revelation,  iii.  400,  442,  446,. 
Meaning  of  name  in  1  Peter,  ii.  158  flf., 

162-173,-4. 
Origin  of  lue  of  name  for  Rome, 
ii.  178, 188f.,. 
Babylon,  Ghurch  in,  iL  148,  158  ff., 

162-1 73,^. 
Balaam,  ii  233,. 

Ck)mpared  with  Nicolatis,  iii.  419, 
^427i,. 

in  Jade,  ii  246  f  . 

in  2  Peter  and  Jude,  ii.  282  f.,  291^4 

in  Revelation,  ii.  283. 

the  way  of  (2  Pet.  ii.  14),  ii.  225, 
235s 
Baptismal  Formula,  ii.  591^. 

in  Pastoral  Epistles,  it  119, 131^* 
Barabbas,  iL  555,  569xi. 

Name,  L  30ie. 
Barnabas,  L  207x,  442,  45O4 ;  iL  5275. 

Alleged  author  of  Hebrews,  ii.  302  f ., 
303,  3O85,  3IO10.  11,  354-^56, 
361ig. 

BioffraphicjEU  notes  on,  ii.  354  f. 

Ck)lIection  journey,  Acts  zi.  30,  iiL 
456  ff. 

Cousin  of  Mark,  L  442 ;  iL  428. 

in  Qalatia  with  Paul,  L  178  ff. 

in  Rome,  L  4335. 

Name,  L  81 1«. 

Surname  of  Joseph  of  Cyprus,  L  12. 
Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  ii.  302,  310^0 ;  iii. 
183. 

Matt  use  of,  in  the,  iL  515,  526  f.  5. 
Bartholomew — 

brought  Gospel  of  Matthew  into 
India,  li.  385^. 

see  also  Nathanael. 
Bartimeeus  (Bar-Timai),  L  3l2e» 
Basilides,  ii.  455  f.15. 

Teaching,  iiL  374io* 
Bercea,  Church  of — 

Chflu^M^ter,  ii.  344. 
Bethany,  iiL  261  f. 
Bethesda,  fin^tclmr-^ 

Meaning,  i.  2815. 
Bible,  Jewish  term  for,  ii.  277. 
Bishop,  iL  32,  90  ff.,  123  f. 4,  124^. 

Qualifications,  iL  32  f .,  90  ff. 


BithyniiL  i.  ISS^,  I884 ;  iL  151| ;  iii.  7«. 

Churches  in.  Character  of,  iL  136f. 
Boethusians,  Family  of,  L  62g. 
Books^ 

Reading  of,  in  antiquity,  iL  373  f., 
385g. 
Britannicus,  iii.  471. 

Cassarea,  L  38,  58„  62„  443, 451,. 

Gtarrison  in,  L  665. 

Jews  in,  L  451^. 

Paul  in,  i.  45I5. 
Gaiaphas,  ui.  2701,  292  f.n,  352^^ 
Cain,  Comparison  with,  in  Jude,  ii.2575. 
Caius  of  Rome,  iL  82^. 

Dialc^e  with  Proclus,  iL  31  In. 

on    Johannine    writings,   iiL    181, 

200n. 
Calendar — 

Athenian^  L  3195. 

Jewish  civil,  L  3195. 

Jewish  ecclesiastical,  i.  3195- 

Macedonian,  L  3195. 

Olympian,  L  3195. 
Caligula,  L  228. 

Antichrist,  L  235,,  239,. 

Decrees  of,  relating  to  Jews,  L  237,. 

References  to,  in  Kev^  iiL  445,  4495. 
Canon  Muratori— 

Dependence  on  Acts  of  Peter,  and 
Acts  of  John,  iL  62  f.,  73  ff.,. 

on  origin  of  John,  iiL  178  f.,  197c. 
Canon,  N.T.— 

Composition  of,  L  124. 
Capitulatio  Amiatina,  i.  398  f.4. 
Cappadocia — 

Cnurches  in.  Character  of,  ii.  136. 
Carpocrates — 

Teachings  of,  ii.  292  f.15. 
Carpocratians,  iL  129ir,  ^^i^ 
Carpus,  ii.  16. 

Catholic  Epistles,  Canonicity,  L  123. 
Celsus — 

on  angelolatry  of  Jews,  L  475^. 

Polemic    against    Chnstianity,    iL 
563,. 
Cephas,  iL  206. 

see  also  Peter. 

a,  other  than  Peter,  ii.  155g. 
Cerinthus,  L  497,  5154;  u.  116;  iii. 
181. 

Alleged  author   of  Fourth  Gk)8pel, 
ii.  389 ;  iiL  177. 

Alleged  author  of  Johannine  writ- 
ings, iiL  184,  200n. 

Relations  with  John,  iii.  204s4» 

School  of,  iL  444,  456xc. 
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Cerinthns — eoniinwd. 

Teaching,  i.  5I64 ;  iii.  374io. 

Contested  in  1  John,  iiL  366  f., 
3738. 
Chagigah,  the,  iiL  283,  298i,. 
Ohnet— 

see  Jeeus  Chrifit. 
Christian  Address — 

Forms  of,  iii.  81  f.^. 
Christian  Church,  see  Church,  Chris- 
tian. 
Christian  Life  and  Worship,  ii.  326  ff. 
Christian  Literature,  Early — 

Character  of,  ii.  367  f . 
Christian  Literature  of  60-64,  ii  278. 
Christian   Preaching   in   Synagogues, 

i.996. 
Christianity — 

Attempts  of  Roman  government  to 

suppress,  iL  178  f.,  189$. 
Relation  to  the  State — 

in  Luke's  writings,  iii.  74  flf. 
Situation   0^  in   the   world,   from 

Paul's  EpisUea,  iL  179  ff. 
Situation   of,  m   the   world,  from 
1  Peter,  iL  179  flF.,  189-1948.io. 
Christians — 

Conditions  under  Nero  and  Domitian, 
iL  177-186, 189-191 ;  iii.  412, 
4224. 
Friction  between  Jewish  and  Gentile, 

L  147,. 
Jewish,  in  Jerusalem — 
Attitude  toward  temple  worship, 
ii.  333. 
Jewish,  in  Palestine — 

Attitude  toward  the  law,  iL  334 
Origin   of   term,   L    21^;   ii.    186, 

191  ff.io. 
Persecution  of,  under  Nero,  ii.  186. 
Relation  of,  to  the  State,  in  1  Peter, 
iL  181  f. 
Christians,  Persecutions  of — 
Nature  of,  in  first  century,  ii.  180  f ., 

189^. 
mentioned  in  1  Peter,  iL  179  ff.,  184  f. 
Chronological  Survey,  iiL  460-480. 
Chronolo^cal  Table,  iii.  481-486. 
Church,  Christian — 
Conception  of,  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 

ii.660ff. 
Condition  after  60  ▲.D.,  ii.  200,  241, 

286,  293. 
in  Ada  Minor  before  Paul,  iL  137  f . 
in  Jerusalem,  ii.  138. 
Relation  to  the  Jewish  People  in 
Matthew,  ii.  660  ff. 


Church,  Christian,  Early — 
Deaconesses  in,  ii.  94  f. 
in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine — 
Greek  in,  L  43  ff.,  112. 
Hellenists  in,  i.  43  ff. 
Membership  of,  i.  43-46. 
Instruction,  relation  of,  to  the  words 

of  Christ,  ii.  370  f. 
Marria^  in,  iL  96. 
Patristic   and   modem  views  of, 
iL  126f.io. 
Offices  in,  iL  32  f .,  89-99. 
Bishop,  ii.  32,  90  ff.,  123  f. 4,  124fl. 
Deacon,  iL  91  f.,  123  f.4. 
Elder  (presbyter),  ii.   285,  33  ff., 
91ff..l24f.j.8. 
Officers  in,  lunctions,  ii.  96  ff. 
Qualifications,  iL  32  f.,  90  ff. 
Oral  translation  in,  ii.  611  ff. 
Persecution  of,  a.d.  36,  L  93. 
Prophecy,  ii.  97  f.,  110  ff.,  230,  2364  ; 

iiL  16f.,  386ff.,  402f.2. 
Services  open  to  outsiders,  i.  99^. 
Teaching,  iL  96  f. 

Compensation  for,  iL  127  f.13. 
Widows,  ii.  94  f . 
Worship,  ii.  614. 
Church,  Idea  of — 

in  Paul's  Epistles,  i.  603  f. 
Church,  the  Palestinian — 

Leaders  in,  iiL  188  f. 
Church  Services — 

Gospels  read  in  the,  ii.  386. 
Churches — 
in  Asia  Minor,  organisation  of,  ii. 
93.    ^ 
Cilicia — 

Churches  in,  ii.  134. 
Claudia,  iL  20  f.^* 

Claudius,  Emperor,  i.  228 ;  iL  168  f.4 ; 
iiL  469  ff. 
and  the  Jews,  ii.  348. 
Edict  of,  L  427,  433  f .e. 
Expels  Jews  from  Rome,  iii.  466  f . 
Return  from  Britain,  iii.  466,  469  f. 
Claudius  Lysias,  see  Lysiaa 
Clement,  Epistle  of,  to  James,  L  108^  ; 

ii.  17I4,  2898. 
Clement  of  Alexandria — 
on  James  (first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem), 

L  103. 
on  Mark's  Gospel,  iL  432  f . 
on  origin  of  John,  iii.  178, 1975. 
Clement  of  Philippi,  i.  630,  634i,  637«, 

669,  661,. 
dement  of  Rome — 

on  Hebrews,  ii.  299,  309^. 
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dement  of  Rome — omUtnued, 
Finfc  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaiifl,  ii. 

264. 
Confirming    fniiher    activity   of 

Paul,ii.  eoff.,  68ff. 
Date,  IL  60. 
on  parties  in  Corintbian  Chnrdi, 

i.  2989,  342. 
Relation  to  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

ii.  346,  358  f^r. 
Relation  to  the  Epistle  of  James, 

i.  134  f.4. 
Testimony  to  martyrdom  of  Peter 

and  rani,  ii  61  f. 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corintluans, 

ii.  264,  31  If. IS. 
Echoes  of  James  in,  i.  136s. 
Clementine   Romance   {HormiUse  and 
Becog.), 
Ebionism  of,  i.  1484. 
on  Barnabas,  i.  4335. 
on  James,  i.  108f ,  136e. 
on  Peter,  ii  170  ff.4 ;  ii.  270,  2898  * 
iii.  6  f  .4. 
Codex- 
Origin  of,  ii  383,  398e. 
Collection,  the  Great,  iL  317,  33^. 
ColosssB,  i  447  fF.^. 
Church  of,  ii  138. 
False  teachers  in,  i  463  ff.,  4787.  g. 
False  teaching  concerning  Christ 

in,  i.  467. 
Founded  by  Epaphras,  i.  440  f., 

449  f  .a,  460. 
Jewish  Christians  in,  i  463  ff. 
Relation  to  Paul,  i  460  f. 
Teaching  concerning  asceticism  in, 
i  466  ff. 
Coloesians,    Epistle   to   the,   L   469- 
479. 
Authorship,  i.  46^. 
Date,  i  462,. 
Destination,  i  460. 
Genuineness,  i  491-622. 
Hitzi^s  criticism  of,  i.  ^1,  616s. 
Occasion,  i  461. 
Predominant  tone,  i  601  f  . 
Relation  of  Ephesians  to,  i  499  ff., 

616  f.,. 
Relation  of  teaching  of  Valentinus 

to,  i  4981 
Resemblance  to  Ephesians^  i  600  ff., 

616  f.s. 
Time  and  place  of  composition^  i. 

439-462. 
Yalentinian  Gnosticism  in,  i.  497  ff., 

616  if. 


Golossians  and  Ephesians,  Epistles  to 
the— 
Order  of,  i  486,  490s. 
Genuineness  of — 
Hilgenfeld  on,  i  614  f.f. 
Mayerhoff  on,  i  614  f.^. 
Theory  of  interdependence — 
Hitdg,  i  491,  499,  616,. 
Holtzmann,  i  491,  499,  614i. 
*' Comma  Joanneum,"  iii  372^. 
Corinth — 
ApoUos  in,  i  262,  270  In. 
Church  of,  i  232  f . 
Apollos  and  Parties  in,  L  28Sf., 

286  ff. 
Baptism  in,  i  dOSn. 
Charges  of  fiddeneas  against  Pan!, 

i  321  ff.,  343  f.,. 
Christ  Party  in,  i  292  ff. 
Collection  in,  i  308  f.,  318  f.,,  320s. 

338,361s. 
Condition  at  date  of  1  Cor.,  i  273- 

306. 
Early  history,  i  266-278. 
Errors  regarding  resurrection  m, 

i  278  f. 
False  apostles  in,  i  290  ff.,  306 1^. 
Founded  by  Paul,  i.  266  f.,  264,. 
Independent  spirit   of,  i  281  f^ 

297y. 
Intercourse  with  heathen,  i  274  ff^ 

278  f .,  296]^,  f. 
Letters  from,  to  Pferal,  i  261 1 

Date  of,  i.  262. 
Libertines  in,  ii  280  ff. 
Lord's  Supper  in,  i.  284. 
Lost  Epistle  of  Paul  to^  i  263f., 
307,  312  ff.,  327  f .,  329, 346  ffL^. 
Hausrath's  theory  of,  i  313  f. 
Lost  Epistle  of,  to  Paul,  L  S63, 

264,  273is. 
Membership,  i  273. 
Moral  condition  when  1  Car.  was 

written,  i  2631, 272  f.t^ 
Origin,  i  268. 
Parties^  i  282  ff. 

Various  views  about,  i  298ff.9. 
Peter  and  Parties^  i  283  f  . 
Question   of   sexual  relatiooa,  i 

276^296,. 
Slaves  in.  i.  297s. 
Unrecorded  visit  of  Paul,  i  263  1, 

271  f.1,.14,  307,  316,,  327  f. 
Women    in    public   worship^    i 
280f. 
History  of,  i  266f.,  964i. 
Paul's  first  visit,  i  266 1 
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Corinth — contiwued, 
Paul's  work,  i.  232 1 
Peter  in,  i.  302  f.jo. 
Population,  i.  273. 
Work  of  Paul  in  snrxoonding  region, 
L  257,  264  f.,. 
Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to  the — 
Date,  L  259  f .,  268,,  32O5. 
Krenkle's  view,  i  268,. 
Occasion,  i.  260  f .,  263  f .,  295. 
Readers,  i.  2971.,. 
Corinthians,  First  and  Second  Epistles 
to  the — 
Events  intervening  between,  i.  321. 
Corinthians,  Second  Epistle  to  the — 
Analysis,  i.  309-^12. 
Date,  L  320s. 
Effect,  L  342  f . 
Integrity,  i.  312,  338  f. 
Occasion,  i.  321-351. 
Purpose,  i.  335  ff. 
Headers,  i.  308. 
Survey,  i.  307-321. 
Writers,  L  307,  316  ff.,. 
Corinthians,  Third  Epistle  to  the,  L 

160,  249^  27O9;  iL285f. 
Crescens  in  Qaid,  iL  11  f.,  26,. 
Crete,  iiL  138^. 

Christianity  in,  ii.  44 
.  False  teaching  in,  ii.  44  f. 
Jews  in,  ii.  52i. 
P^ulin,il43i,  106. 
Crispus,  i.  258,  2654. 
Cunaanns — 

Qovemor  of  Galilee,  iii.  470. 
Cyprian,  Latin   Bible   of,   origin,  ii 

515. 
Cyprus  under  Roman  rale,  iii  463  ff. 

Dalmatia,  i.  I864  ;  iL  269. 

Missionary  work  in,  ii.  11  f. 
Damascus,  i  67i, ;  iii.  455. 
«*  Day  of  the  Lord  **— 

in  2  Peter,  ii.  226. 

in2The8S.,i.  2261,  235,. 
Deacon,  ii.  91  f.,  123  f.4. 

Qualifications,  ii.  32  f.,  90  ff. 
Deaconesses — 

in  the  early  Church,  iL  94  f . 
Decapolis,  L  35,  67]9. 
Dedication  of  Classical  Writings,  iii. 

42,  81,. 
Demas,  L  213^,  441, 45O4 ;  ii.  3, 21,,  87, 

129j, ;  iiL  1. 
Demetrius,  the  Silversmith,  iii.  163,. 
Demetrius  (3  John  12),  iiL  377,  381]  ,. 
Derbe,  L  191  f .,.  „  209,. 


Diaspora,  the,  L  75  f.,  80^,  82,;   ii. 
140f.,  153f.0. 

Connection  with  Jerusalem,  i.  60f . 

Qreek  influence  of,  i.  39  f. 

Greek  used  by,  i.  46-48. 
Diatessaron  of  Ammonius,  ii.  401, 420i. 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,^ii.  401,  ^li; 

iii.  22. 
Didache — 

Apostolic  decree  in,  iii.  21,  35x,  i,, 
164io. 

Baptismal  formula  in,  iL  591,. 

Date  and  origin,  iL  3574. 

Dependent  on  Jude,  ii.  259,. 

Eucharistic  prayers  of,  L  304i,. 

Lord's  Supper  in,  iii.  40i,. 

MaroTuUha  in,  i.  3041,. 

Use  of  Matthew,  iL  515. 
Didascalia — 

Apostolic  decree  in,  iiL  21,  35|4. 

Witness  to  John  viL  53-viii.  11,  iii. 
346,. 
Dio  Cassius — 

on  Claudius,  iii.  466  f. 
Diognetus,  Epistle  to.  iL  312. 
Dionysius  of  Alexanaria — 

on  Revelation,  iii.  428  f.,  432,  4331,, 

4365.6. 
Witness  to  2  and  3  John,  iiL  185  f. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth — 

Letter  to  Romans,  ii.  75,. 

on  Peter  and  Paul,  L  302  f.!,. 
Dioscorides,  iii.  82„  160  f.,. 
Diotrephes,  iiL  375  ff.,  381  f.4.,. 
Discipies  of  Jesus — 

Calling  of  the  first,  in  John,  iii.  209. 

Choice  and  work,  in  Matt.,  ii.  545. 

Familiar  with  Qreek,  i.  42. 

First,  iii.  189. 

Qreek  names,  i.  41,  42. 

in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  358,  370,. 

Items  about,  in  Fourth  Qospel,  iiL 
2244. 

Lists,  ii.  506,  522  ff.^. 

Lists  in  Luke's  work,  iii.  78. 
Order,  iiL  210,  225,. 

Meaning  of  term,  iii.  212f.,  226  f.,. 

Missionary  activity,  ii.  587i. 

Personal,  distinction  between,  and 
other  Christians,  ii.  206  z. 

Relation  to  Jesus,  ii.  463  f.,  465  f. 

Relation  to  Jewish  law.  iL  586  f .1. 

Sketches  of,  in  Fourtn  Qoi^,  iii. 
302  f. 

the  Twelve — 
training  ii.  463  ff. 

Training,  in  Fourth  Qospel,  iiL  301  f , 
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DomitUn,  iL  240 ;  iii  183,  2OI14,  412, 

4224. 
Dozologies  in  Epistles,  i.  408|o. 
DruBillA,  iiL  469,  4^74. 

Early  Christiaii  WritingB — 
Date,  i.  167  f . 

Literary  Character,  i  158  f. 
Easter  Controversy,  iii.  273-283,  2d3- 

2981S.17. 
Easter — 
Date,  iiL  293|,. 
Controversies  concerning,  iii.  177, 

192f.,  204„. 
View  of  Polycarp,  iii.  204^^. 
Ebionism  in  James,  i.  148^. 

in  Luke,  iii.  74,  92s4. 
Ebionites — 
Doctrine  of  poverty,  iii.  91 L^^, 
Qospel  of  the — 

see  Apocryphal  Qoepels. 
Qospel  used  by,  i.  13 ;  ii.  618. 
Jewish  zeal,  i.  44  f. 
Language,  i.  13. 
Literature,  ii.  3O84. 
Edom — 
Jewish   name    for   Borne,  ii.    178, 
188  f.,. 
Egypt — 
Church  in,  ii.  344,  367  f  .4. 

Founder,  ii  159. 
Jews  in,  i.  47 ;  ii.  367  f. 4. 
Jewish  Christian  communities  in,  iL 
357  f. 4. 
I^yptian,  the,  iii.  133e. 
Elder,  ii.  23,,  33  ff.,  91  f.,  124  f. 5^. 
"  Elders"  of  Irenssus,  iii.  175, 178, 182, 

2OI1S. 
Elect,  the,  ii.  I534  «. 
Enoch,  Book  of,  ii.'  286  ff.^. 
Original,  ii.  270,  287  ly. 
Quoted    in    Jude,    iL    248,    269  f., 
286ff.7. 
Epaenetus,  L  389  f.,  417^^ ;  ii.  13& 
Epaphras,  L  45O4,  495  ;  iL  16. 
Founder  of  Church  of  ColosssQ,  i. 
440  f .,  449  f ..,  460,  484. 
Epaphroditus,  i.  525  !.,  528,  637«. 
Ephesians  ana  Colossians,  Epistles  to 
the- 
order  of,  L  486,  490«. 
genuineness — 

Hilgenfeld  on,  i.  514  f.^. 
Mayerhoff  on,  L  514  f.^. 
Theory  of  interdependence — 
Hitzig,  i.  491,  499,  5158. 
Holtzmann,  L  491,  499,  614i. 


Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the— 
Alleged    motive     for    forgery,     L 

%llff. 
Alleged  new  ideas  in,  i.  508  f. 
Baur  on,  L  491,  511  f. 
Chhst,  significance  in,  L  500  fif. 
Copies,  iL  177. 

Date,  L  4529,  483,  489  f.5, 492  L 
Dependence  on  Colossians  — 

view  of  Holtzmann,  L  517 f-s- 
Destination,  i.  479-491. 
View     of     Church     Fathers^     L 

4891.. 
View  of  Marcion,  L  4801, 488i. 
Encyclical  character,  L  484  ff. 
Qenuineness,  i.  491-522. 
Holtzmann  on,  L  491,  512  ft 
Predominant  tone  of,  i.  501 1 
Relation   to   Colossians,   L   499  ff, 

51618. 
Relation  to  Philemon,  i.  493  fL 
Relation  to  teaching  of  Valentinus, 

L  4981 
Resemblance  to  Colossians,  L  600  ff., 

516 18. 
Spuriousness,  lexical  proof  of  alleged, 

L602ff.,618ff:9. 
Time  and  place  of  composition,  L 

439-452. 
Title,  L  481,  483,  48818. 4.  s,  492 1 
Marcion's  criticism,  L  481,  4888* 
known  by  Ignatius,  i.  481. 
Origin,  L  4861 
Yalentinian  Gnosticism  in,  L  497  ff., 
5165. 
Ephesus — 
Christians  in^  ii.  136 1 
Church  of,  iii.  831  li„  417 1 
origin,  L  483 1 

Paul,  and  the,  i.  483  f.,  489 15. 
Paul's  work  in,  i.  269. 
Ephrem — 
Commentary  on  Acts,  iii.  278* 
on  Colossians  ii.  18,  L  476^. 
on  2  Thessalonians  iL,  L  2399. 
on  Church  of  Ephesus,  L  4898- 
on  Hebrews,  ii.  3O85. 
on  Paul  in  Spain,  ii.  74^. 
on  Peter,  iL  1648. 
Text  of  Romans  known  to,  L  4060. 
Epimenedes,  iL  44,  62 1^. 
Epiphanes — 

iWhings  of,  ii.  292  li^. 
Ejjiscopate — 

in  Aka  Minor,  iiL  376,  417. 
Epistles,  Catholic — 
Canonicity,  L  123. 
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EpiatleB  of  N.T.— 
AddiQfis  and  greetiog,  i.  73  f.,  77s, 

78s,  119r. 
Doxologies  in,  i.  406io. 
Silence    of,   concerning    a    Gospel 
literature,  ii.  375  f . 
Epistles  of   the  Apostolic  and  Poet- 
apoetoUc  Agd,  greetings  of,  ii. 
312  f .,  336. 
Epistles  of  the  Early  Church,  u.  367  f . 
Epistolaiy  Qreeting — 

Classical  form,  i.  369i. 
Epistolary  Salutations,  i.  414^8. 
EquAlitv  of  Jew  and  QentUe  in — 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  L  372  ff.4. 
Erastus,  i.  259 ;  ii.  88. 
in  Corinth,  iL  14  f. 
Eschatology — 
Teaching  of  Gospels,  i.  2244. 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  i  2244,  253ii. 
Teaching   of   Paul,  L  221,  223  f.4, 

253ii. 
Teaching  ox  1  Thessalonians,  i.  221, 
223  f.4. 
Essenes,  i.  376  f. 10,  471,  479^  ;  ii.  126n. 

Angelolatiy  among,  L  476^. 
Etchmiadzin,  Gospel  of — 
see  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
Eunice,  ii.  22  f.4. 
Euodia,  i.  530,  533i,  5376,  ^^  U- 
Eupolemos,  i.  37,  594. 
Eusebius  of  Cssarea — 
Chronicle  of,  iL  I684  ;  iu.  475. 
Gospel  catalogues  {Kav6v€s\  Gospel 
sections  (irtpiKoiraij  fccdkiXaui), 
ii.  401,  420i. 
on  Aristion  and  tfohn  the  presbyter, 

iL  436,  452  f. IS.  14. 
on  earthquake  in  Asia  Minor,  L  449^, 

452,. 
on  Luke,  iii.  2,  4  f.4. 
on  Mark  and  his  Gospel,  iL  432  f., 

448f.8.9,450f.„.„. 
on    Matthew   and   his   Gk)spel,    ii. 

528,. 
on  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  ii.  77  f  .g, 

80^167f.4,  449f.,o. 
Use  of  term  Syrtacy  i.  22  f.4. 

Witness  to  2  and  3  John,  iii.  185  f., 
203i«. 
Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum,  ii. 

520 ;  iiL  36ie. 
Evangelist — 
Meaning  of  term  in  Paul's  Epistles, 
L507f. 
ETsngelium  Yeritatis,  iL  389  f. 
Eye-witnesses,  iii.  46  ff.,  82.,  84,. 


Ezekiel— 

Tragic  Jewish  poet,  wrote  in  Greek, 
i.  38,  594. 
(Fourth)  Ezra,  i.  142. 

on  fasting,  L  377io- 

Fables,  ii.  103  ff.,  113,  128  f. 15. 
Fadus,iii.460f. 
Faith- 
Teaching  concerning,  in  John,  iiL 
305  ff. 
Fake  Teachers — 
of  C0I0888B,  L  463  ff.,  478,. 
of  1  John,  iii.  363-368. 
of  Jude,  ii.  243-252,  292  f.  15. 

Character,  iL  279-283. 
of  2  Peter,  ii.  224  ff.,  231,  232  f... 
292f.i5. 
Character,  ii.  279-283. 
Origin,  ii.  226  f . 
Famine  in  Judea,  the — 

Date,  Josephus  on,  iii.  460  f . 
FaustuB,  Manichean — 

on  the  Gospels,  ii.  387,  3962. 
Felix,  Procurator,  iii.  76,  469-47a 
Festus,  Procurator,  iiL  469^78. 
First  Person — 
Use   of,  in  ancient  literature,  iiL 
8611. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  iii.  4224. 
Fortnnatus,  L  260,  2698. 
Fourth  Goq)el — 
see  John,  Gospel  of. 


Gabbatha,  TaPfiaBt 
Meaning,  L  28i|. 
Gains  (of  3  John),  iiL  374  ff.,  3811.,. 
Gains  of  Corinth,  L  209,,  2664,  435. 
Gains  of  Derbe,  i.  209s,  2136»  ^^Is- 
Gkdus  of  Macedonia,  i.  209^,  213^. 
Galatia,  i.  173-193 ;  iL  134, 151  f.i.,. 
Bibliography,  L  183i. 
Churches  of,  L  176  f.,  191  f.5  ;  iL  138. 
Character,  iL  136. 
Composition,  L  166,  177, 192  f.^. 
False  teachers  in,  i.  166  f. 
Founded  by  Paul,  ii.  135  f . 
Ori^Ll64f. 
Jews  in,  L  177, 192«. 
Judaisers  in,  L  177  f.,  182  f. 
Luke's  use  of  term,  L  174f. 
Meaning  of,  in  Galatians  i.  2,  i.  175  ff. 
Meaning  of,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  i.  175. 
Meaning  of,  in  1  Peter  L  1,  L  175. 
01der(North  Galatian)and  modem 
(South    Galatian)    views,    i. 
174  f.,  183s. 
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Ghklatia — eofdiVMud, 
Meaning  of,  in  1  Peter  L  l^^otrntiimiued. 
Confirmation  of  South  Qalatian 
view,  i.  178  flf. 
Meesengere  from,  to  Paul,  i.  198. 
Paul's  use  of  term,  i.  174ff. 
Use  of  term  hy  Eoman  writers,  L 
174,  183  ff.s 
Confirmed  by  inscriptiona,  L  184f  .9. 
Oalatiana,  i.  173-193. 

Nationality  of,  i.  IdS^. 
Galatians,  Epistle  to  the— 
Acquaintance  of  Paul  wiUi  Boman 

law  in,  L  SOI  f.i. 
Analysis  L  167  ff. 
Baurs  view  of,  L  243  f. 
Calvin's  view  of  date,  i.  202t. 
Compared  with  Acte,  i.  178-182. 
Date  and  place  of  composition,  i  170, 
1738,    193-202,     196,    196  f., 
198  f.,  200,,  2023,  23a 
on  North  Qalatian  theory,  L  193  f. 
on  South  Qalatian  theory,  L 194  ff. 
Pake  teachers  of,  ii.  2574. 
Qenuineness,  i.  242-266. 
Hist,  preeuppoeitiona  and  occasion, 

i.  164-173. 
How  written,  i.  170,  I724. 
Ideas  of , compared  with  Romans,  i.  201. 
Mardon's  view  of,  L  243. 
Occasion,  i.  166  f . 
Peculiar  words,  i.  60d|,  621  f.10. 
Peter,  form  of  name,  in,  ii.  I669. 
Readers,  i.  173-193,  176  ff.,  178  ff. 
Source  of  information  for,  L  169. 
View  of  Dutch  School,  i.  243  f. 
Galen,  iii.  82  f .„  160  f.,. 
Galilean  Dialect,  i.  9,  27i8 ;  ii.  292^, 

46615. 
GaUio,  i.  268,  267,. . ;  iii.  149,  467  f. 
Gamaliel  the  elder,  L  11,  61 ;  iii.  99. 
Gamaliel    the  younger,  i.  32x8i  629; 
iii.  99. 
Three  letters  of,  L  10. 
Gaul- 
Missionary  Work  in,  iL  11  f. 
Gaza,  iii.  164ii. 
Genealogies,  ii.  103  ff.,  128  f.i^. 
Genealogy,  ii.  632,  662  f .j. 
Gennesaret,  iii.  333^4. 
Gentile  Churches — 
Paul's  care  of,  i.  462  f . 
View  of  2  Peter,  ii.  264. 
Gentiles — 
and  the  Gospel — 

View  of  Matthew,  il  687  f .j. 
Relation  to  Synagogues,  i.  212  f.^. 


Gischa]a,L68f.xA. 
GlauMas,  ii  466  r.ia. 
Gnosticism,  in  EphesianB  and  O0I06- 
Bians,L497ff 
Valentinian,   in    Epistle  to   the 
Philippianjiy  i.  667. 
Gnostics — 
Misunderstanding  of  Paul,  i.  126  L 
on  the  Gospels,  iL  389. 
GolgotluL  meaning,  i.  29^. 
Gomorrah,  iii.  39^  4O69. 
Gospel,  the — 
and  the  GkMpels,  ii  888. 
Uniqueness,  ii.  388. 
Gospel,  the  One,  IL  388. 
Gospel,  the  Original — 
View  of  J.  G.  Eichhom,  iL  404, 

422  f.e. 
View  of  Heraer,  iL  423s. 
View  of  Hikenfeld,  ii.  414. 
View  of  H.  J .  Holtzmanu,  iL  416. 
View  of  G.  E.  Lessing,  iL  403. 
View  of  B.  Weiss.  iL  417. 
Gospel,  the  Original  Unwritten — 
view  of  Gieseler,  ii.  408 f. 
View  of  Herder,  iL  406. 
View  of  Holsten,  ii.  426^^ 
Gospel,  the  Unwritten,  iL  367-886^ 
Gospel  History,  the — 
Oral  transmission  of,  IL  384«;  iiL 

48,848. 
Variant  forms  of  the  oral,  iL  608  L 
Gospels,  the,  and  Acts — 

Length  of,  ii.  487io« 
Gospel  Literature — 
Beginnings  of,  date,  iL  376L 
Occasion  for,  iL  376  f. 
Silence  of  other  N.T.  writings  con- 
cerning, ii.  376  f. 
Gk)8pel  Preaching — 
Early- 
Content,  iL  174 
to  Grentiles  and  O.T.  Prophecy,  iL 

146. 
to  Gentiles — 

Content,  iL  203. 
to  Jews — 
Content,  ii.  202  f .,  216  !«. 
"  Gospel  of  Christ  "— 
in    Pauline    writings,   ii.    370    ff^ 
377  f .,. 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the — 

Meaning;,  ii.  469  f. 
Gospels,  tne — 
and  the  Gospel,  iL  388. 
Authorship,  internal  evidence  oon- 
oerning^  iL  391  f« 
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Oospelsy  tbe— tfOfitmiMcL 

Authorship,  ori^n  of  tradition  con- 
cerning, li.  391  f . 
Authorship,  tradition  concerning,  in 
Ist  and  2nd  century,  ii.  386- 
392. 
Authorship — 

View  of  Clement^  ii.  887. 
View  of  Faostos,  ii.  387,  396,. 
View  of  Gnostics,  ii.  389  f. 
View  of  IrensBOs,  ii.  387,  3974. 
View  of  Justin,  ii.  389. 
View  of  Mardon,  ii.  390  f. 
View  of   Mnratonian  Canon,  ii. 

387. 
View  of  Ori([en,  ii.  387. 
View  of  Papia&  ii.  394. 
View  of  Tertullian,  ii.  399  f.g. 
View  of  Valentinians,  ii.  390. 
Differences   in,    early   attempts   to 

harmonise,  ii  402,  421,. 
DiYiaions       (frcpixoirai,       «ef<^aXaMi, 
Kav6vts)  made  by  Eusebins, 
iL401,  420f.i. 
Eschatology  of,  i.  224^. 
Greek     MSS^    titles    of,    iL    387, 

396i.s. 
Harmonies,  ii.  4212. 
Latin  MSS,  titles  of,  ii.  387,  396i. 
Order  in  Slgyptian  Codex,  ii.  393, 

398U. 
Order  of  Composition — 
Tradition  concemiog,  ii.  392-396, 

397-4OO5.8. 
View  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

ii.  394  ff.,  4OO9. 
View  of  IrenflBns,  ii  393  f.,  398,. 
View  of  Mnratorian  Canon,  ii.  393, 

3998. 
View  of  Old  Latin  Prologues,  iL 

400^. 
View  of  Origen,  iL  392  f  .,  897«. 
Origin,   common   tradition   in   the 
Church  regarding,  ii,  386-400. 
Origin,  date  of  traditional,  ii.  374  f. 
Read  in  Church  services,  ii.  386. 
Relation  of,  to  the  original  langua^ 
of  the   gospel   tradition,   iL 
674  ff. 
Similarities  of  language  in,  noted  by 

Augustine,  li.  402,  4229. 
Synopses  of,  ii.  421}. 
lltles,  meaning  of,  ii.  387  f .,  396i.s- 
Unity  of.  ii.  388,  397,. 
Use  in  religious  services  of  ChristiaDs, 

ii.376. 
View  of  Mardon,  iL  380£ 

VOL.  III. 


Gospels,  Synoptic — 

see  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Greek,  attitude  of  Rabbis  towards,  i. 

62  f. 9. 
Greek  and  Latin  Words  used  by  Jesus, 

L41. 
Greek  Churches — 
Liturgical   Formula,   Aramaic   ex- 
pressions in,  L  12, 13,  I89. 
ori^,  i.  12  f. 
Greek  cities  in  Palestine,  L  35  f  . 
Greek  coins  in  Palestine,  i.  37. 
Greek  Influence  on  Hasmonean  High 

Priests,  i.  37.' 
Greek    Influence   on   Jews,   through 
diaspora,  L  35  ff ,  39  f. 
Under  Greek  Rule,  i.  35-37. 
Under  Hasmoneans,  L  37. 
Under  Herod  the  Great,  i.  37  f. 
Under  Roman  Rule,  i.  38  f. 
Greek — 
Josephus'  knowledge  of,  L  639. 
Knowledge  of,  among  higher  classes 

of  Palestine,  i.  41. 
Knowledge  of,  among  middle  and 
lower  classes  (3  Palestine,  i. 
40-43. 
Language  among  Jews,  i.  i  2. 
Language  in  Palestine,  L  35-46. 
Official  language  under  Roman  rule 

in  Palestine,  L  38  f. 
Used  by  Jesus  and  disciples,  L  42. 
View  of  J.  Yoss,  L  58i. 

Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  iL  421i. 
Hasmonean  High  Priests,  Greek  Influ- 
ence on,  i.  37. 
Hebraisms  in  Luke,  iii.  104  f.,  135ix. 
Hebrew,  Hebrews  (Efipatog)-^ 
Meaning  of  term,  L  48ff,  60  f.^ ;  iL 
296,30614. 
Hebrew  Language — 
Greek  knowledge  of,  iii.  141]^. 
Modem — 

origin,  L  6. 
Use  of,  in  time  of  Christy  i.  6-9, 

25io. 
Used  on  Maccabean  Coins,  L  259. 
(Aramaic)     words    in     Luke,    iii. 

loo  A.19.14. 

(Aramaic)  words  in  Mark,  iiL  135f. 
^eal  of  iUbbis  for,  L  40. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the — 
Author — 

=Apolloe,  ii.  356,  364f.|g. 

B  Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  ii.  365  f.19. 

^Anstion,  ii.  36615* 

32 
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Hebrews,  Episde  to  MM^-eoMnn&d, 
Author — ^antiwued, 

-Bamabaa,  iL  902!^  310io»  3&i- 
356,  361  IS. 
origin  of  tradition,  ii.  303. 
Birthplace,  ii  367^. 
«=  Clement  of  Borne,  iL  300. 
Facta  about,  ii  316. 
Known  to  the  readers,  ii  304. 
sLuke,  ii  300. 
Nationality,  ii.  324. 
= Paul,  ii  296, 286-302, 303, 352f., 
360n. 
ori^  of  tradition,  ii.  304. 
Halation  to  readen^  ii.  316. 
Traditions  concemuig,  ii  296-306. 
Authorship- 
Origin    of    three-fold    tradition 

conceminff,  ii  303  ff.,  311is. 
Tradition  of  Alexandrian  Church, 

u.  296-301,  3O85.  309,. 
Tradition    of    Greek    Chnrches, 

ii.301. 
Tradition  of   Western  Churches, 

ii.  301  f .,  309  f.s. 
View  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

ii296. 
View  of  Hamack,  ii  366  Lj.. 
View  of  Hippolytus,  ii  3011, 3IO9. 
View  of  IrcoueuB,  ii.  301  f .,  310^. 
View  of  Ellostermann,  ii  306}. 
View  of  Luther,  ii  366,  364is. 
View  of  MontanistB,  ii.  302  f. 
View  of  Origen,  ii.  352  f .,  356. 
View  of  Panteenus,  ii.  308^. 
View  of  TertuUian,  ii.  302,  310io. 
Canonicity,  ii.  305i. 
Character,  ii  313  f. 
Date,  ii.  293,  320  f .,  323,  343, 361 1 
Didactic  writing,  ii.  293. 
Epistolary  character,  ii  314  f. 
False    (strange)   teachings,   wani«d 

against,  li.  331£r. 
Greek  style,  ii.  299. 
Greeting,  alle^  loet»  ii.  311it,  313. 
Greeting  wantmg,  ii.  293  f. 
Hebraisms,  ii.  361 1^. 
Historical  presuppositions,  ii  312- 

341. 
in  the  Boman  Church,  ii.  346. 
Jerusalem,  references  to  the  destruc- 
tion of,  in,  ii  361,  359  f.9. 
Language  and  style,  ii  360  ti^. 
Language,  original,  ii  361is. 
Literary  form,  ii.  312. 
Loke^    the    alleged    translator    of 
Hebrews,  li  298  f.^  308«. 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to 
Origin,  ii  352. 
Original  language,  alleged,  ii.  296) 

9S90  u.,  oUof,  3090. 

O.T.,  allegorical  and  typological  treat- 
ment of  the,  in,  ii  320-323. 
O.T.  quotations  in,  ii  3201, 337«. 
Pauline  Epistles  oompared  with,  iL 

363 1.,  360  f. 19* 
Purpose,  ii  314,  330. 
Headers,  ii  293,  296^  2971,  314t 
3231, 341-351,  366-359i.e. 
and  the  Jerusaleia  Cdllecfciixi,  li 

317. 
asceticism  among  the,  ii  332  fil 
Location — 
Alexandria,  ii  344^  3579. 
Antioch,  ii  344,  366 1,. 
EphesuB,  ii  344. 
Italy  (BomeX  ii  345-351,  358„ 

369^ 
Jerusalem,  ii  341-343. 
Palestine   (outside   Jerusalem), 

ii343l,356i. 
varying  views,  ii  333  ff. 
Nationality  of,  ii  323ff.»  3281, 

338,. 
Not  hearers  of  the  preaching  of 

Jesus,  11315!.,  342. 
Persecution  of,  ii  317£EL,  336  f.^. 
Belation  to  temnle  cultii^  ii  341  jj. 
Beligious  life  01,.  ii  317 1,  319  f., 

328f.,330l,339ln. 
Tradition  concerning,  ii  293-298. 

View  of  ancient  sch^Lan,  iL  297. 
Beaders,  date  and  author  of,  ii  341- 

366. 
Belation  to  Philo^  ii.  364 1,^ 
Belation  to  Bomims,  ii.  365. 
Septuagint  used  in,  ii  361if. 
Style,  u.  353. 
Teaclung — 
Mosaic   Law,   ii   333 f.,  340lit, 

342. 
New  covenant^  ii  324. 
O.T.  Cultus,  ii  3261,  333  f.,  338,, 
340 1„. 
Temple  Cultus,  alleged  ignorance  of, 

ii.  355,  361  ff.14. 
Theology— 
Chnstology — 
High  Rriesl^  ii  327, 330, 962 114. 
Humiliation,  ii  330. 
Incarnation,  iL  3291 
King,  u.  3291 
Redeemer,  iL  3291 
Faitii,  ii  326 1, 328 1 
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Hebrews  XSpisde  to  ^<d-^conUnuetL 
Tide,  iL  294-S98. 

Carrencj,  ii.  294  f.,  304. 
Date,  ii  296. 
Meaning,  il  296  f . 
Origin^  295,  2981,  d05s,  306s. 
View  of  Eloeteimaiin,  ii.  305|. 
View  of  Pantenus,  ii  308«. 
View  of  Semla,  ii  306  Ig. 
Tradition  concermnff,  ii.  293-312. 
View  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ii 

298  f..  308s,  309«. 
View    of    Origen,   ii   299  f.,  308^, 
909,. 
HebrewB,  Qoepel  of  the — 
see  Apociyplial  Qospek. 
Hegesipptis — 
on   Hereej  in  Palestinian  ChurcL, 

ii  292i.. 
on  James  the  Jost^  i  IO74. 
Helena,  Princess,  iii.  460  f. 
Hellenes,  i  689. 

JoeepboB  on,  i.  689. 
Hellemc — 

Meaning,  i  36. 
Hellenism      in      Jewish      Christian 
Churches  in  Syria,  i  44,  67i9. 
Hellenistio — 
Usage  and  meaning  of  term,  ii  296, 
309e. 
Hellenistic  Dialect,  i  66. 

„         Greek,  i.  64-67,  71  f.n. 
Bibliog^phy.  i  67i. 
Hellenistic  influence  in  Palestine,  i 

36  ff. 
Hellenists,  i  8,  9, 39  f.,  71  f.ji. 
in  Early  Church,  i.  43  ff. 
in  JeniiBalem  Church,  i  40,  43,  60g, 

6612. 
Synagogues  of,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  39  f., 
60. 
Heracleon,  i  4769. 
Commentary  on  John,  iii.  176. 
on  Author  of  John,  iii.  1999. 
"  Heresy,"  ii.  232  f. 9. 
Hermas,  ii.  369,. 

acquainted  with  Hebrews,  ii.  346. 
Hermas,  the  Shepherd  of — 
Bate,  i  128. 

Relation  to  Hebrews,  ii  346, 369,. 
Relation  to  James,  i  128,  I365. 
Relation  of  2  Peter  to,  ii.  284  f .,. 
Uncanonical,  ii.  302  f. 
Hennas  (Bom.  zvi.  14^  i.  420^4. 
H«mogenea  ii.  3,  21,,  129i,. 
Mmm  the  Great,  in.  192  f. 
Greek  influence  of,  i  37  i 


Herodion,  i  393. 
Hierapolis,  i  I869,  448  f. 9. 
HierapoUs.  Church  of,  iii  412. 

Founded  b;^  Epaphras,  i  441, 4491,. 
Hippocrates,  iii.  82  f. 5, 160  f. 5. 
Hymenseus,  ii.  21„  42„  108  ff.,  116, 
129i,. 

Iconium,  i  191  f.5.  e  1  i^  ^  1^* 
Ignatius — 

in  Province  of  Asia,  i  497. 

Epistles  of — 
Influence  of  Fourth  Qospel  on,  iii. 
176,  3274. 

on  Jewish  Teachers  in  Asia  Minor, 
iill6. 

on  ''loTe  feasts,"  ii  236,. 

Title  of  Ephesians  known  to,  i  481. 

Witness  to  Peter's  presence  in  Rome, 
ii  166  f. 4. 
India — 

Bartholomew  in,  ii.  386,. 

Qospel  of  Matthew  in^  ii.  386^. 
Inscriptions,  Bilingual,  1.  69«. 
Irensdus — 

on  Antichrist,  i  238  f.9. 

on  Cerinthus,  i  6I64. 

on  Hebrews^  ii.  296,  301, 310^. 

on  John,  iii  201^4,  2069,,  264^. 

on  Mark,  ii  387,  393  f.,  398^,  433  f. 

on  Matthew,  ii.  393  f .,  398,. 

on  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  ii.  769, 
393,  398,. 

on  Polycarp,  iii  20494. 

on  Rev.  xiu.  18  (666),  iii  446,  4485. 
Ischodad,  ii.  622i. 

on  the  list  of  disciples,  ii  622i. 

on  Matt  i  20,  ii.  629,. 
Israel,  Spiritual,  i  76,  Sl^. 
Italian  Band,  i  60e. 

James^  Brother  of  Jesus,  i  109^,  ii  240. 
Attitude  toward  Paul's  doctrine  of 

Justification,  i  124,  129ff.i, 

132,. 
Author  of  Epistle,  i  104. 
Brother  of  Jude,  u.  238  f .,  2669. 
Called  "the  just,"  i  108,  IO74,  131, 

1391,  146. 
Death,  i  103. 
Head  of  Jerusalem  Church,  i  103  f., 

108.. 
» James  of  Mark  xiv.  61  f.,  ii  447^. 
Personality,  i  101-110. 
Spurious  letter  of,  i  1485. 
Iraining  and  habits  of  thought,  i 

110-123. 
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James,  the  Lees,  i  109. 

Jamefl,  Son  of  AIphseiiBi  L  102,  106; 

ii.  607,  622i. 
James,  Son  of  Zebedee,  i.  102, 106 ;  iii 

187,  204i9.,,,  210ff.,  216. 
Alleged  author  of  John,  iii  228is. 
Death,  iii  188,  194,. 
Martyrdom,  iii.  467. 
Notices  of,  in  K.T.,  ii  490,  606^. 
James,  Protevangelium  of — 

Date,  ii  376. 
Jame&  Epistle  of — 
Address  and  greeting,  i  73,  83|o, 

lOOi,,  113,  119r,  136,  146  f.i. 
AAnitj  with  discourses  of  Jesus,  i 

114, 122u. 
AnalysiB,  i  II79. 
Author,  i  101  f.,  104, 106  f.^. 
famUiar   with   Gr.   O.T.,  i  113, 

120.. 
knowledge  of  Heb.  O.T.,  i  113  f. 
Ganonicity,  i.  123  f. 
Canonicity  in  Alexandrian  Church, 

il23f. 
Christian  ideas,  i  144  f. 
Date,  i  73,  77,  91  f .,  124,  129,  136, 

146f.i,  147.. 
evidences  of  early,  i  148  f.«. 
Destination,  i  73-83. 
Divergent  views  regarding,  i  136- 

161. 
Ebionism  in,  i  I484. 
External  evidence  for,  i  123-136. 
Language,  i.  112  f.,  117  f.4. 
Law   referred  to,   i  llOf.,  116  f.x, 

130  f.i. 
Literary  character,  i  139  f . 
Progress  of  thought,  i.  11 7s. 
Readers,  i  83-101. 
Jewisn  Clmstians,  i  89  ff.,  IOO9. 10. 
Resident  in  Palestine,  i.  91, 100]  i. 
Relation  to  Clement,  1  Cor,^  i  128^ 

1344. 
Relation  to  Clement  2  Cor,^  i.  136^. 
Relation    to    Pseuao  •  Clementine 

Literature,  i  136e. 
Relation  to  Qospels,  i  114, 122ji. 
Relation  to  Hebrews,  i.  123ii. 
Relation  to  Herma^  i.  128,  1365. 
Relation  to  Revelation,  i.  12dii. 
Relation  of  1  Peter  to,  i  128, 133  f., ; 

ii  176  f.,  186,. 
Relation  of  Pauline  Epistles  to,  i. 

132,. 
Relation  of  Romans  to,  i.  126ff., 

132 
Style,  i  112, 118«. 


James,  Epistle  of — eonivMui. 
Theory  of  Aramaic  original,  L  112  f., 

118^ 
Theory  of  Hamack,  i  147]. 
Theory  of  Spitta,  i  141  ft.,  149 1,. 
Theory  of  Weizs&cker,  i  I484. 
Tone  of,  i  101,  IO61  ,. 
Use  of  Sirach,  i  11^  121^^ 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  vl  116. 
Jason,  i  213,,  41 7^ ;  iii*  3i. 
Jason  and  Papiscus,  Dialogue  of — 

Authorship,  iii  S.^. 
Jerome — 
Witness  to  2  and  3  John,  iii  186, 
2O818. 
Jerusalem — 
Christian  Church  in — 
Attitude  toward  temple  wonhip, 

ii333. 
Beginnings  of,  ii  138b 
Church  of — 
Missionary  activity  of,  ii  342  f. 
Poverty  01,  ii  342. 
Jerusalem  Collection,  i  209,,  3681 
Jerusalem  Council — 

Date,  i  178, 194. 
Jerusalem — 
Destruction  of,  ii  264  f. 
Prophecy  of,  iii.  166  ff. 
References  to,  in  Hebrews,  ii  361, 
369  f. 9. 
Greek  form  of  name  in  N.T.,  ii 

692  f. 9. 
Jewish  pronunciation  of,  i  29is. 
Jesus,  the  name,  ii.  666,  669]  1 ;   ii 

676  f.,  692,. 
Jesus  Christ — 
Aramaic  words  used  bj,  i  3. 

List,  i  16  ff. 
Attitude    toward   Jewish   law,    ii 

6861. 
Attitude  toward  Judaism,  in  John, 

iii  342. 
Attitude  toward  Pharisees,  in  John, 

iii  342. 
Attitude     toward     Pharisees     and 

Sadducees  in  Matt,  ii  649. 
Baptism,  in  Matt,  ii  640. 
Birth- 
Date,  iii  9a 
Blasphemy  of  name,  i  89,  908. 
Brothers,  i  104  f.,  110,;   ii  238f., 

240  f.,  266,. 
Brothers    and    Cousins,    iii    188, 

204,1, 
Crucifixion,  in  missionary  preachings 
ii369. 
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Jesus  Christ — eontifiued. 

Crucifixion  and  death  in  John,  iii 
217  f. 
persona  present  at,  iii.  217  f . 
Davidic  descent,  ii.  533  ff.,  563,,  5675. 
Death,  in  John,  iii.  320  f  . 

Date,  in  Fourth  Qospel,  iii.  277  f., 

281,  2d3f.i5. 
Date,  in  Synoptics,  iii.  278, 294  f  .^q. 
Teaching  concerning,  in  Matt.,  ii. 
551. 
Death  and  resurrection — 

Date,  iii.  481. 
Deeds  and  words — 

Committed   to  writing,  ii!.  868- 

376. 
Early  source  of  knowledge  of,  ii. 

374. 
in  Missionary  preaching,  ii.  369  f ., 

377ff.a. 
Origin  of  Paul's  knowledge  of,  ii. 

373,  384e. 
References  to,  by  Paul,  ii  370  ff., 

379„379ff.4. 
References  to,  m  N.T.  writings 
(Gospels  excluded)  for  Chris- 
tians outside  of  Palestine,  ii. 
379  ff.4. 
References   to,  in  N.T.  writings 
^Gospels  excluded)  for  Jewisn 
Christians   of    Palestine,   ii. 
383  f. 5. 
Tradition  of  Apostolic  Church  con- 
cerning, ii.  372. 
written  records  of   (Gospels  ex- 
cluded), ii.  372  ff. 
Diadples  in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  358  f., 

370a. 
Discourses  in  Matt.,  ii.  557  ff. 
Early  history  in  Luke,  iii.  62  ff. 
False  teaching  concerning,  in  Church 

of  Colossffi,  i.  467. 
Familiar  with  Greek,  i.  42. 
Feasts  durins  ministry  of,  iii.  285  f .«. 
Foreign  woros  used  by.  i.  64xi. 
Oalilean  ministry,  in  Fourth  Gospel, 
iii.  260  f. 
in  Luke,  iiL  106. 
Healing  acts,  in  Matt.,  ii.  544  f. 
Healing  work,  in  Luke,  iii.  146  ff. 
History   of.  agreement  with   O.T. 
propnecy  in  Matt.,  ii.  537  ff., 
567e. 
in  Hebrews,  ii.  327,  329  f . 
Intercourse  with  His  disciples,  in 

Matt.,  ii.  550. 
Language  of,  ii  573  f. 


Jesus  Christ — continued. 
Language  of — eontinued. 
Aramaic,  i.  2  f . 
Bibliography,  i.  14^. 
Last  days,  in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii. 

267  ff. 
Last  Passover,  place  of  celebration, 

ii.  429,  447,. 
Last  Supper — 

Persons  present,  iii  214,  227  f.^. 
Matthew's    acquaintance    with,    ii. 

507  f .,  524,. 
Name,  in  Pauline  Epistles,  ii.  353  f. 
Names  in  Revelation,  iii.  434,.  5. 
Origin,  Jewish  suspicion  concerning, 

ii.  536.  538,  563,. 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  iii.  276  f.,  293i8. 
Passion — 
in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  270  ff. 
in  Synoptics,  iiL  278  f. 
Passion  and  Resurrection — 

History  in  Matt.,  ii.  554  ff. 
Passovers  in  ministry  of,  iii.  167  f . 
Predicts  destruction  of   Jerusalem, 

iiL  156  f. 
Public  ministry,  length  of,  iii.  167  f. 
Rektion  of  disciples  to,  il  463  f  .,465  f . 
Relation  to  Jewish  Law,  in  Luke, 

m.  91sj|. 
Relatives  of,  iiL  101, 1359. 
Resurrection — 
Date,  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  281. 

Synoptics,  iii.  278. 
in  nussionaiy  preaching,  iL  369. 
Sayings,  how  cited,  ii.  388. 
Si^ncance  in  Luke,  iii.  70  ff. 
in  Paul's  doctrine,  L  509  ff. 
Teaching — 
Disciples  and  the  Jewish  Law,  iL 

586  f. 
Eschatology,  L  2244,  263ii. 
False  ChriBts,  L  228. 

in  John — 

Significance    of    Miracles,    iii. 
299f.,  303ff. 
in  Luke — 

Poverty,  iii.  72  ff. 

Wealth,  iiL  72  ff. 
in  Matt  ii.  542  ff. 

the  Gospel  and  the  Gentiles,  iL 

587  f.i. 
Temptation — 

Account  in  Luke,  iii.  Ill,  137i0. 
in  Matt,  iii.  Ill,  137ie« 
Titie,  ui  Lukeu  iii.  9l2x. 
Titles,  in   Jonn,  iiL  308   ff.,   316, 

326,.,. 
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JeBQB  Chrilt— MNlMMMd 

Transfigoittioiiy  iL  804,  SI5f.«. 

BeferenoeB  to,  in  2  Peter,  iL  216  ff. 
Trial,  iii  270  ff.,  362  f.1,. 
Yiiiti  in  Jemialem,  iii  167  f . 
WordB  of — 
Belation   of    instmetion   in   the 
Early  Christian  Churdi   to, 
ii.370f. 
0ee  alio  Deeda  and  woxda. 
Work— 
According  to  Mark,  ii.  400  f  . 
in  Galilee,  iL  541 1 
in  Jeraaalem,  iL  563  f . 
Jeras  Justus,  L  64iot  441  f  ^  46O4,  494  ; 

iL371. 
Jesns,  the  son  of  Siiaoh,  L  6. 
Jews — 

Usage  and  meaning  of  term,  ii.  306  f  .4. 
Jew  and  Gtentile,  equality  of,  in  Epistle 

to  the  Romans,  i.  372  ff.4. 
Jewish     Christian     Communities    in 

Egypt,  ii  367  f .4. 
Jewish  Christianity  of  Pcst-Apoatolic 

A^e,  L  138. 
Jewish  Christians — 

in  Church  of  Colosses,  i  463  ff. 
Jewish  Epitaphs  in  Borne,  L  67ii,  67i4. 
Jewish  Qreek,  L  64-67. 
Jewish  Law — 

Attitude  of  Jesus  toward,  ii.  686  f.i. 
Jewish  Literature,  foreign  words  in,  L 
64ix. 


Expelled  from  Borne,  iiL  4661 
in  Asia  Minor,  L  47. 
in  Crete,  ii.  62i. 
in  Egypt,  L  47 ;  iL  357  f .4. 
in  oSktia,  i.  177, 182«. 
in  Jerusalem,  Letters  of,  to  other 
Jewish  communities,  L  144, 

161a. 

in  Philippi,  i.  622  f . 

in  the  Province  of  Asia^  L  4489. 

in  Rome,  i.  47i,  67i8. 

Language  used  by,  in  time  of  Christ, 

ill. 
Palestinian,  Greek  influence  on,  i. 

36  ff. 
Proper  names  of,  i.  63io- 
Synagogue  services,  L  212^. 
Use  of  Greek,  L  §  2. 
Jezebel,  the  prophetess,  ii.  282if ;  iiL 

424  f. 
Johannine  Writings — 
see   John,   Epistles   of.  Gospel   of, 

Writings  of — 


John — 
Use  of  name,  iiL  433t  • 
Alleged  meeting  with  Cerinthns,  iiL 

192,  204,4. 
at  trial  of  Jesus,  iiL  271. 
Author  of  Johannine  writings^  tradi- 
tional, iiL  178ff.,ld9«  t,. 
Identity,  iiL  180  f.,  199  f.i^ 
Biographical   notes,   iii   175,    191, 
194  f.^. 
in  Synoptics,  iii.  1871 
Clement  on,  iii.  205af 
Death,  iiL  194  f.^ 
Various     accounts^     iii     193  f., 

205ltf.ss* 
Designation,   in    Mark,    ii    490!., 

505^^ 
Disciples  of,  iii  176  f.,  191. 194  f.,. 
Exile  on  Patmoe,  iii  201 L14,  406  f ., 

420i. 
Family,  references  in  Fourth  Gospel 

to,  iii  210  ff:,  222. 
in  Asia  Minor,  iii  368  f  ..  37Qt. 
Inferences  concerning,  from  Johan- 
nine Epistles,  iii  190  f. 
Jesus'  prophecy  concerning,  iii  242- 

247. 
Mother  of,' iii  187  f.,  190,  204,i. 
Beferenees  to,  in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii 

189  f. 
Testimony  of,  to  Mark's  Gospel,  iL 

501. 
Various  stories  abont^  iii  205if 
Writing  of — 
Tradition  concerning,  iii  174-206. 
John,  Acts  of,  ii  4499. 

on  Transfiguration,  ii  218f. 
John,  Epistles  of — 
Antichrist  in,  i  228. 
Author,  iii  184  ff. 
John,  First  Epistle  of,  iii  355-374. 
Antichrist  in,  iii  364  f^  37 1^. 
Author,  iii  366  ff.,  368  f. 
Character  and  form,  iii  355 1 
Christology,  iii  366  f. 
Date,  iii  369. 

Epistolary  character,  ii  313. 
Ethical  admonitions  in,  iii  361  ffl 
False  teachers  of,  iii.  363-368. 
Introduction,  ii.  313. 
Beaders,  iii  356,  363,  369  £.1. 
Belation  to  Fourth  Gospel,  iii  368, 

373a. 

Witness  of  Papias  to,  iii.  184, 202f.„. 
Witness  of  Polycup  to.  iii  184. 
John,  Second  and  Third  Epistles  <A. 
iii.  374-884. 
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J0I11I9  Second  and  Thiid  Epistle  of^ 
eoniinued. 
Author,  iii.  378,  380. 

View  of  Dionysiiu,  iii  185  f. 
View  of  Eoaebiiia,  iii.  186,  303|g. 
View  of  Jerome,  iii.  186,  SOSj^. 
View  of  Oiigen,  iii.  186,  203i8. 
Canon,  iii.  185. 
Circulation,  iii.  184  f. 
Date,  iii  380. 
Length,  iii.  378,  382,. 
Style,  iii.  3782  ^^r* 
John,  Second  Epistle  of,  iii  378-380, 
382  ff.7.9. 
fieaden,  iii.  379. 
John,  Third  Epistle  of,  iii  374-378, 
381  tj^. 
Addressee,  iii  374  it 
Criticism — 

Bibliography,  iii  381i. 
John,  Qospel  of — 

Aramaic  and  Hebrew  words  in,  iii. 

340,  363i,. 
Author — 

An  eyewitness,  iii.  209,  219,  221, 

228i4,  336  if.,  349  f  .g. 
Relation  to  Jesus,  iii  3^  f. 
Testimony  of  the  Gk)spel  to,  iii. 

207-232. 
View  of  IrensBus,  iii.  254e. 
View  of  Alogi,  ii.  389. 
Character,  iii  299-^7. 
Chronology  of  Passion  History  in, 
iii  27a-283,  29a-298it.u. 

Bate,  iii.  334  f.,  3496. 
Witnesses  for,  iii.  I969. 

Disciples,  items  about  the,  in,  iii. 
2244. 

Discourses  of  Jesus  in,  compared 
with  discourses  in  the  Syn- 
optics, iii.  344,  354i7. 

Discourses  of  Jesus  in,  trustworthi- 
ness, iii.  344  f.,  354  f .17,  ig. 

External  evidence  for,  iii.  174, 194x. 

Gkdilean  ministry  in,  iii.  260  f . 

Qenuineness,     iii.    335-345,     349- 
3557-18. 
Aiguments    againsti    iii    336  f., 

3491.. 
Bibliography,  iii  349f. 

Geographical  references  in,  iii  340, 


3511 


IV. 


Oreek  style,  iii.  340,  353h. 
Heb.  translation  of,  ii  519  f. 
Influence  in  Early  Church  literature, 

iii.  176-178. 
Integrity,  iii  333  f.,  345  fLy^. 


John,  Qospel  of — oontinuid, 
Jesus,  last  days  of,  in,  iii.  267  ff. 
Jesus,  titles  of,  in,  iii.  308  ff.,  316, 

326i,  9. 
Narrative  style  of,  iii.  337  ff.,  35O9. 
Oiigin — 
CSmon  Mur.  on,  iii.  178  f.,  197e* 
Clem.  Alex,  on,  iii.  178,  I975. 
IreniBus  on,  iii.  179,  I977. 
Tradition  of,  iii  179  f.,  197  f.| 
Original  material  in,  iii.  269  f . 
O.T.  citations  in,  iii.  340,  354i5. 
O.T.  Prophecy  in,  iii  330  f .jo- 
Papias  on,  in  lAtin  fragment,  iii 

196  f^. 
Papias,  testunony  of,  to,  iii   178, 

196,. 
Peculiarity,  iii  335  f. 
Political  references  in,  iii.  340, 352x2. 
Prologue,  iii.  312  ff.,  327^,  327  ff.5. 
Purpose,  iii.  207  f . 
Alleged,  iii.  275. 
Purpose  and  Method,  iii  299-328. 
Readers,  iii.  207  f .,  299,  323  ft 
Acquaintance    with    the    Qospel 

history,  iii.  254  ff.,  280. 
Addressed,  iii.  207,  223^. 
Belation  of  1  John  to,  iii  368,  873^. 
Relation  of,  to  Qospel  of  Mark,  li. 

444. 
Relation  to  Philo,  iii  317  f . 
Relation  to  the  Synoptic  QoepelsL 
iii.  254-298,  306  f. 
Bibliography,  iii.  2^^. 
Relation   to   traditions   concerning 
Jesus'  deeds  and  words  cur- 
rent in  Apostolic  Church,  ii. 
372. 
Supplementary   Chapter,   iii    232- 
254. 
Author,  iii  234  ff. 
Date,  iii.  240. 
Early    witneases    to^     iii    234, 

250  f.,. 
Language,  compared  with  chs.  i- 

XX.,  ii.  233,  249i. 
Origin  and  date,  iii.  247  f. 
Relation  to  chs.  i-xx.,  iii  233- 
236. 
Synoptic   Qospels  presupposed   in, 

iii.  254-264,  £S0,  284,. 
Text- 
Changes  in,  iii  333, 345i. 
Disarrangements  in — 

View  of  Spitta,  iii.  334,  347  f. 3. 
Qlosses,  iii  833,  345  f.^ 
Integrity,  iii.  333  f.,  345  ff.^.^^. 
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John,  Gospel  ot-^comUMud, 
Text — eonUwued, 
Interpolationfl  in,  iii.  334,  346  f .«. 
Later  elements,  iiL  334,  3474. 
Theology — 
Faith,  306  ff. 

Jesus —  • 

Humanity,  iii  318  ff. 
Incarnation,  iii.  310  f. 
Knowledge,  iii.  319. 
» Logos,  iii.  312-^21,  8S7«. 
Messiah,  iu.  308  f . 
Pre-existence,  iii  311  f. 
Son  of  Qod,  iii  800  fll 
Logos,  the,  iii  312  -321,  327  fL^^. 

origin  of  term,  iii  314-^18. 
'<  Logos  doctrine,"  iii  312  f^  3274. 
Use  of  Synoptic  narratives,  iii.  264  f . 
Useof  "we*in,iii.  208. 
View  of  F.  Chr.  Baur,  ii.  412. 
View  of  Q.  K  Lessing,  ii  404^ 
John,  Writings  of — 
Author — 
(alleged)  Cerinthus,  ii  389;   iii 

177,  200ii. 
(traditional),  iii.  199  f.io* 
View  of  Alogi,  iii.  181, 199,,  200^. 
View  of  Can.  Mur.,  iii  l^d^. 
View  of  Delff,  iii.  230ff.iy. 
View  of  Heracleon,  iii.  1999. 
View  of  Irenfidus,  iii.  199*. 
View  of  tJchtriti  iii  230  ff.i,. 
Carping  criticism  oi,  iii  430  f.,  4344. 
Date.  iu.  186.  ' 

Greek  of,  iii  432  f .,  435.  «. 
Logos  Doctrine,  iii  312 1, 327  f .,  431, 

434  f.0. 
Origin,  iii.  175. 

Tradition  concerning,  iii  174-206. 
"John,"  Syriac  "History  of,  iii.  202x4. 
John  the  &iptist — 
Disciples,  m.  322  f.,  331  f.,,,  368. 
in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii  255  f .,  283  f .«. 
Luke's  account,  iii.  62  ff. 
Preaching,  ii.  539  f. 
Bef erence  to,  in  Mark's  Gospel,  ii 

460. 
Teachins; — 
Kingdom   of   Heaven,  ii   539  f., 
568g^  jp. 
Work  of,  in' Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  321  f., 

3olu* 
John  of  Ephesus,  ii  435  ff. ;  iii.  428  f . 

John  Mark — 

see  Mark. 

John,  the   Presbyter,  ii  394,  435  f., 

451  ff.i«. 


John,  the  Presbyter — conUwui, 
Alleged  author  Johannine  wiitingB, 

iii230ff.|,. 
Identity,  ii  435  ff.,  451  f.},. 

View  of  EusebiuB,  ii  436  f. 
Papias,  witness  of,  to,  ii.  437  L,  4S^f 
Witness  to  Mark's  Gospel,  ii  435ff^ 
453x4. 
Joseph — 

Davidic  descent^  ii  533  L 
Josephus — 
Antiquities — 
Christian  interpolations,  i  142. 
Dedication  of,  iii  81^. 
Relation  of  Jude  and  2  Peter  to, 
ii  291x4. 
Bell.  Jud.— 
Language  of,  i.  9  f .,  26xx- 
Title  0^^  iii  81i. 
Contr.   Apion,    dedication   of,   iii 

81,. 
in  Home,  iii  4741 
Knowledge  of  Greek,  i  63, ;  iii  94, 

130s. 
Knowledge  of  Luke's  work,  iii.  134r. 
on  Felix  and  Festus,  iii  4^  ff. 
on  Hellenes,  i  58,. 
on  John  the  Baptist,  iii.  134^. 
on  Judas,  the  Galilean,  iii  97. 
on  QuiriniuB,  iii.  96  f.,  134,. 
on  the  Zealots,  iii.  92,^. 
Relation  to  Luke's  writings,  iii  99- 

100, 129~134x^. 
Relation  to  religious  life  of  his  time, 

iii  134,. 
Trustworthiness,  iii  451. 
Use   of   Hebrew  and   Aiamaic,  i 

iSvxi  IS* 

Use  of  term  Htbreto^  i  26xx. 
Writings  of — 
Date,  iii  94  f. 
Greek  of,  i  56. 
Judah  the  Nasi,  i  224,  62^. 
Judaisers — 
in  Galatia,  i  166  fil,  177  f.,  182  L 
Success  in  Galatia,  i.  169. 
Judas  Barsabbas,  i  207  f.x ;  ii  255}. 
Judas,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ii  255  f.^, 

284i. 
Judas,  the  Galilean,  iii.  96,  97  ff. 
Judas  (of)  James,  ii.  255x;  iii  213, 

2244. 
Judas  Iscariot,  ii  255x ;  iii  213^  2244, 

351x1. 
Jude  =s  Judas — 
the  persons  so  named  in  the  N.T.,  ii 
238,  255  f.). 
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Jade,  i.  105, 

Biographical  notes,  IL  240  ff. 
Brother  of  Jesus,  i.  104. 

Ibcadition  concerning,  ii  268. 
Grandsons  of,  IL  240,  292iy 
Belation  to  readers  of  his  Epistle,  ii. 
241,  242  f. 
Jade,  Epistle  of,  ii.  238-262. 
Anthor,  iL  238  f.,  256i,  266t. 
Canonicity,  ii  263. 
Date,ii.  254f.,  286e. 
False   teachers,   ii.   243-252,   2674, 
292  f. 
Character,^iL  279-283. 
Qenoineness,  ii.  262-293. 
Proof  of,  iL  268  ff. 
Suspicions    concerning    the,    ii. 
283  f ., . 
libertines  of,  iL  244. 
Not  pseudepigraphic,  ii.  262  f. 
Porpbse,  ii.  241 1.,  256  f.g. 
Belation  to  ihe  Antiquities  of  Josephus^ 

ii  29I14. 
Belation  to  AMumption  of  Moses,  ii. 

269,  288,. 
Belation  to  Book  of  Enoch,  ii.  2691, 

286  ff.,. 
Belation  to  literary  works  after  70 

A.D.,  ii.  279,  291  f.14. 
Belation  to  2  Peter,  ii.  21 1^,  2864. 
Yarious   hypotheses   of,  ii   264- 
268. 
Traces  in  literature  of   the  early 

Church,  ii  284  f.,. 
Use  of  Pauline  writings,  ii  278 1 
Use   of   prophecy   of  2   Peter,  ii 
250. 
Junius,  i.  391,  418^3. 
Justification — 

by  faith,  i  126  ff.,  129ff.i,  132,. 
hy  works^  i  126  ff.,  129ff.i. 
Justin,  i  135e ;  iii  3274. 
on    the   Fourth    Gospel,   iii    177, 

182. 
on  Pilate,  iii  352  iij* 
on  relation  of  MAr k  to  preaching  of 

Pete]^  ii  450i,. 
on  Simon  Miigus,  ii.  168^  172. 
on  the  Gospels,  ii  389. 
on  the  resurrection,  ii.  129if. 

Kepha^  ii.  219  f. 
Kingdom  of  heaven — 
•  in  Matt,  ii.  540,  568s  xo* 
Korah,  ii  281. 
in  Uie  Epistle  of  Jude,  ii.  244  f., 
257  f. J. 


Laodicea,  i  448  f .«,  452,. 
Church  of,  ii.  138. 
Founded    by    Epaphras,   i   441, 

449  f.,. 
Belation  to  Paul,  i  460  f  . 
Laodicea,  Council  of,  i  477,. 
Laodiceans,  Epistle  to  the,  i  160,  249^, 
480,  488,,  499  f.,  503,   535,; 
ii  131,1,  28^5,  295,  306,. 
Latin  and  Gredc  words  used  by  Jesus, 

i41. 
Latin  technical  terms — 

Used  by  Jews  in  Palestine,  ii  489. 
Laying  on  of  hands,  ii  6, 23^,  91  f.,  98f. 
Lazarus,  iii  262  f . 
Lebbeus,  ii  255^,  522  f.^. 
Lectionaries,  iii  36i,. 
Leontopolift-- 

Jewish  temple  in,  ii  333.  341},. 
Letter  writing  (address,  style,  gieetiDg), 

i  77  f.,. 
Leucius,  iii  881,. 
Account  of  aeath  of  John,  iii  193  f., 

206,,. 
Knowledge  of  Fourth  Gospel,  iii  177. 
Levi,  ii  506,  522  f.i. 
Matthew  identical  with,  ii  506  f . 
see  also  Matthew. 
Libertines — 
in  Corinthian  Church,  ii.  280  ff. 
of  Jude,  ii  244,  278,  279  ff. 
of  2  Peter,  ii  225  f.,  278,  279  ff. 
of  Bevelation,  iii  418. 
Linus,  ii  20,. 

First  Bishop  of  Bome,  ii  I674. 
Literature,  Earl^  Christian — 

Character  of,  li  367  f . 
Logia,  the.  ii  416,  579. 
of  Matthew,  ii  509  ff. 
Logos,  the,  iii.  223  f.,;  iii.  312-321, 
327ff.4^  431,  4345. 
Origin  of  term,  iii.  314-318. 
Logos  Doctrine — 
in    Johannine   writings,    iii    431, 
434  f. 5. 
Lois  and  Eunice,  ii  22  f  .4. 
Lord's  Prayer — 
Early  use  of.  ii.  603. 
in  Luke  andf  Matt.,  ii.  559. 
Variant  forms,  ii  603. 
Lord's  Supper,  the — 
Heathen  slanders  concerning  (Pliny), 

iii.  70. 
Ignatius  on,  and  love  feasts,  ii  236,. 
Institution — 
Date,  view  of  Tubingen  School, 
iu,  275,  293,,. 
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Lord's  Supper,  ihe — eofiUnued. 
Institution — continued. 
in  Luke,  ilL  69  f . 
Textof,  iii.  39ff.i9. 
Ck)dex  D,  ilL  4O19. 
Didache,  iiL  40i^ 
Latin  M3S,  iii.  4O19. 
Marcion,  iii.  39i9. 
Syiiac  Tenions,  iii  40i^ 
Persons  present^  iiL  214,  827  lit* 
Place,  iL  447,,  492,  493. 
Variant  forms,  11.  603. 
Meaning  of  the  Church  oheenrance, 

iu.  276  £ 
Observance — 
Date  —  Anti  -  Quartodecimans,  iii 
274  f. 
Churches   of   Asia   Minor,  iii 

273  f. 
John  (MKwtle),  iii  875  fEl 
Paul,  lii.  277,  279. 
Quartodecimans,  iii.  273  fEl 
Western  Church,  iii  277. 
Presupposed  in  Fourth  Ckepel,  iii 
268  f. 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  use  of  term  Syrian, 

i234. 
Lucius  of  Cyrene.  ii  006^  ;  iii  16, 28  f.«. 

Luke  identifiea  with,  iii.  64. 
Luke  (the  evangelist),  i  440,  450  f  .4. 
Acquaintance  with  material  in  Acts, 

iii  148  ff. 
Author  of  Luke  and  Acts,  iii  1,  S^. 
Biographical  notes,  iii.  51. 
Biographv  of,  sources  for,  iii.  1  f. 
Identified  with  Lucius  (Bom.  xvi  21), 

m.  54. 
Identified  with  Lucius  of  Cvrene, 

111.  54. 
in  Philip^i,  iii.  56. 
in  Rome,  iii.  56, 102. 
in  Borne,  with  raul,  ii  2f . 
Knowledge  of   events  recorded  in 

Acts,  iii  127  ff. 
Elnowledge  of  Mark  and  his  Qospel, 

iii.  101  f. 
Knowledge  of  written  Qospels,  iii  48  f. 
Nationality,  view  of  Jerome,  iii  4}. 
Native  of  Antioch,  iii  2,  54. 
Sources  used  by,  iii.  94-142. 
Tradition  concerning,  and  his  work, 

iii.  1-8. 
Traditions  concerning,  iii.  6  f .«. 
Use  of  names  of  Boman  Provinces, 
il74f.,  186f.4. 
Luke,  Gk>spel  of  (see  also  Historical 
Work  of)-. 


Luke,  Qospel  of— conUwuai, 
Authorsbip   ascribed   to  Luke    by 

Early  Church,  iii  1, 3}. 
Chronological  order  of  events  lacking, 

iii64ff.,89f.i,. 
Compared  with  Gospel  of  Matt,  ii 

603  f. 
Dedicaticm,  iii  42  f. 
Dependence  on  Mark,  iii  49  £,  101- 

107,135ff.io.ij. 
Hebraisms  ul,  iii  104 1, 135ii. 
Israelitish  tone  of,  iii  91^^ 
Jesus — 
Galilean  ministrv  o^  iii  I06u 
Healing  works  oi,  iii  146  £ 
Joyful  spirit  in,  iii  76 1, 92^. 
Marcion's  edition, aii.  22. 
Parallels  to  Mark,  iii  102  L 
Parallels  to  Matt,  iii  110. 
Pragmatism,  iii  63  f. 
Prologue,  scope  of,  iii  53-61,  85lio- 
Proper  names  10,  iii.  90|o- 
Prophecy  of  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

in,  iii  156  ff. 
Purpoee,  iii.  42  ff. 
Bektion  to  Matthew,  iii  107-118. 
Belation  to  oral  preaching  of  Paul, 

ii.299. 
Belation  of,  to  Paul,  ii  387  f . 
Belation  to  Paul's  epistles^  iiL  119  f. 
Sources,  iii.  50  ff.,  94-142. 
View  of  Feine,  iii  137xr 
Source  of  material  peculiar  to^  iii 

113  f. 
Style,  compared  with  Mark,  iii  104  f ., 

135,,.  136i,. 
Text,  histoiy  of,  iii  24. 
Title  lacking,  iii.  41  f .,  80  f .1. 
Two-fold  recension  of — 
Theory  of  Blaas,  iii.  9,  22. 
Criticism  of,  iii  22  tL 
Western  text,  iii.  22  ff.,  33-41  ^.19. 
Luke,  Historical  work  of — 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  words  in,  iii 

108,  136u,  137i4. 
Author,  iii  95. 
and  date,  iii  142-165. 
Familiarity  with  Greek  technical 

medicaal     terms,    iii    146  S, 

160  £«. 
Chronology  of,  iii.  97  ff. 
Date,  iii  3,  7  f.,^  95^  155  ff.,  164  f-u- 
Israelitish  tone  in,  iii  70,  91^. 
Jesus,  Teaching  concerning,  iii  70  £ 
Lan^page  and  style,  iii.  79,  Qi^, 
Medical  terms  in,  iii  82f.c  146f., 
160  f.«. 
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Luke,  Historical  work  of— ^ontfiuied. 

Place  of  oompotition,  iii.  7f.f,  159, 
166ia. 

Plan,  iii.  69-68. 

Preface,  plan  and  |>arpoee,  iiL  41« 

Proper  names  in,  iii.  68,  90f.«o* 

Purpose,  iii.  42  ff.,  61  f. 

Reference  to  contemporary  events  in, 
iii.  99. 

Bef erences  to  political  history,  iii.  68. 

Belation  to  Josephns,  iiL  94-100, 
129-134i.,. 

Belation  to  Josephns — 
SIrenkel  on,  iii.  129  f.i. 

Third  Book,  iii.  68  ff.,  67  f^  76. 

Title  lacking,  iii.  41  f.,  80  f.^ 

Unilqr  of,  iii.  77  ff.,  92m- 
Lycaoma,  i.  174  ff. 

Cities  of,  184,. 
Lydia,  i.  523,  533i. 
Lysanias  of  Abil^ie,]ii.  165i|. 
Lysias,  iii.  101. 
Lystra,  i.  191  f  .«^  e- 

Church  organisation  in,  iL  230. 

Maccabean  coins,  i.  25,,  87. 
Maccabean  revolt,  i.  36  f. 
Macedonia,  i  I8Q4,  21  If. 4,  532i. 
Magi,  the- 
reto of  the  visit  to  Bethlehem,  early 
discussion,  il  5275. 

Malta,  iii.  138  f.M. 

Man  of  Sin  [Lawlessness],  L  226  f.,  229, 

238ff.9. 
Mandssans,  iii.  332is. 
Maranatha,  L  8042s. 
Mardon — 
Apostolicon  of,  L  152, 156  f.,  491. 

Date,  i.  156  f. 
Edition  of  Luke,  iii.  22. 
Gospel  of,  iL  391,  445^  ;  ui.  89)g. 
Portions  of  Fourth  Qospel  in,  iii. 
177. 
on  the  Gospels,  ii.  390  f . 
Teachings,  iL  118.  130i.. 
Text  of  Bomans,  1.  379  !.,  396  ff... 
View  concerning  title  of  Epistle  to 

the  Ephesians,  i.  480  L,  488,. 
View  of  GalatianSj  L  243. 
Marcionitic  Gospel,  li.  385,. 
MaroosianS"— 

Field  of  activity,  L  135a. 
Mark,  i.  441  f.,  45O4. 
Alleged  author  of  Bevelation,  iiL 

428f.«433f.s. 
Biographical  notes,  iL  427-431,  445- 
448}.^ 


Mark — eofdmned. 
Called  ^'stump-fingered"  (icoXo/Soddic- 

rvXof ),  iL  428,  445  L. 
Canon  Muratori  on,  ii.  428  f.,  446^. 
Familv,  ii.  487. 
Founoer  of  Church  in  Alexandria 

and  Egypt,  ii.  159. 
Hebrew  name,  li.  445|. 
House  of.  ii.  427,  429,  447  f.,. 
Household  of,  ii.  493  f . 
in  Antioch,  ii.  429,  430 ;  iiL  479. 
in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  148  f.,  431. 
in  Cyprus,  iL  430. 
in  Egypt,  iL  431,  4489. 
in  Bome,  ii.  601  f. 
in  Bome,  with  Paul  and  Peter,  ii. 

431. 
Knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history,  iL 

604  f. 
Knowledge  of  Jewish  laws  and  cus- 
toms, ii.  488. 
Missionarv  activity,  ii.  429  f.,  434. 
Mother  of,  iL  427. 
Papias  on,  ii.  427. 
Papias  on  relation  of,  to  Peter,  iL 

438  ff. 
Peter,  relation  of,  to  Mark — 

John  the  Presbyter  on,  ii.  442  f. 
Belated  to  Barnabas,  ii.  428. 
Belation  to  Paul,  ii.  148  f. 
Belation  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  ii. 

427,  429ff.,434. 
Belation  to  Peter,  iL  148,  394,  427, 

432,  434,  445,. 
Mark  and  his  Gosnel — 

Tradition  regaraing,  iL  427-456. 
Mark,  Gospel  of — 
Agreement  between  Gospel  of  Matt. 

and,  ii.  603,  608,  612i. 
Analysis,  u.  462-467. 
Aramaic  words  in,  iL  487  f .,  502|. 
Author,  ii.  493  f. 
Belation  of,  to  youth  of  xiv.  51,  ii. 

491  f. 
Traditional  view,  ii.  487. 
Canon  Muratori  on,  ii.  441  f. 
Chronological  order  lacking,  iL  498  f. 
Comparison  of,  with  the  tradition, 

ii.  487-506. 
Conclusion,  ii.  467  ff.,  483^,  p. 
Abrupt,  explanation  of,  ii.  479  f . 
Comparisons  of   the  conclusions, 

iL470f. 
in  Textus  Beceptus,  witnesses  for, 

iL  467  f .,  483  f  .5. 
OriginaLiL476ff. 
Bolurbacn  on,  ii.  485  f  .^ 
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Mark,  Goq[Ml  oi^-conUnued, 
Conclusion — continued. 
Shorter   form,   witnesseB   for,  ii. 

468ff..4d4e. 
WitneBB  of  Gkwpel  of  Peter  to,  ii. 

483«. 
Date,  ii.  479  f.,  602. 
Dependence  on   Matthew,  iL   603, 

607ff.,612ff.t. 
Dependence  on  Peter,  iii.  49. 
Direct  diflcourse  in,  ii.  608  f . 
Early  judsment  concerning,  ii.  439  f 
Qreek  of,  Hebraic  colouring,  ii.  488, 

602j. 
Incomplete,  iii.  50. 
John,  the  Preebyter,  witness  of,  to, 

iL436. 
Known  early  in  Am  Minor,  iL  444. 
Latin  technical  terms  in,  iL  489, 

603  f. 4. 
Length,  ii.  479,  487ip. 
Literary  character,  iL  606  f.,  614^. 
Luke  dependent  on,  ii.  492 ;  iiL  49  f . 
Method  in  presentation  of   Qospel 

history,  ii.  441  f. 
Narratives,  character  of,  iL  461  f., 

481  ff.4. 
Omits  parts  of  the  Qospel  history,  ii. 

604  fEl 
Origin — 

V  iew  of  CSlement  of  Alexandria, 

ii.432f.,448f.t,449f.io. 
View  of  Eusebius,  ii.  432  f .,  449  f.io. 
View  of  IrenseuB,  ii.  433. 
O.T.  citations — 

Form,  iL  609flf.,  616  f. 4,  5.  «. 
Papias,  witness  of,  ii.  434, 435, 438  ff., 

449  f  .10,  45O11,  485s. 
Parables,  ii.  464  f. 

Passages,  parallel  with  Luke,  iii.  102  f. 
Place  of  composition,  ii.  450ii. 
Traditional  view,  ii.  434,  449  f.io, 
487. 
Plan,  ii.  604  ff. 

Purpose,  ii.  459,  461,  583,  604  ff. 
References  to  Peter  in,  ii.  497  f.,  506^. 
Relation  of  Qospel  of  John  to,  iL  444. 
Rektion  to  Peter's  discourses  and 
preaching,    ii.   387  f.,  434  f ., 
450f.is,  495ff.,  501. 
Justin  on,  ii.  460  f.^. 
Papias  on,  ii.  438  ff. 
Relation    to   Luke,   iii.    101-107, 

136  ff.i<^is> 
Relation  to  Matthew,  ii.  601-^17. 

Traditional  view,  ii.  601  f . 
SeptuagpUlt  used  in,  iL  610  f, 


Mark,  Qospel 
Style,  ii.  467,  461  f.,  481  f.4. 
Compared  with  Luke,  iiL  1041, 
136|o,  13619. 
Title,  iL  456-460,  480i. 
Titie,  plan  and  conclusion  of,  ii.  456- 

487. 
Used  by  Cerinthus,  iL  444. 
Written  for  Western  readerB,  iL  489. 
Mark,  Writings  of — 

View  of  F.  Hitzig,  ii.  423^. 
Marriage  in  early  Church,  iL  96. 
Patnstic  and  modem  views  ol^  iL 
125  f.i^ 
Mary  ^the  Virgin)— 
I^vidic  descent^  iiL  36ie- 
Reference  to,  in  John,  iii.  2244  ««• 
Mary,  mother  of  Mark,  ii.  427. 
Mary  and  Martha,  uL  262  f . 
Matthew  (Apostie),  ii.  581,  684. 
Biographical   notes   concerning,   iL 

607  f. 
Call  of  ,  ii.  607  f  . 
Confusion  of  name  ¥rith  Matthiafl^  iL 

608,624f.s. 
Early  acquaintance  with  Jesus^  ii. 

607  f.,  624,. 
Identical  with  Levi,  ii.  506  f . 
Literary  activity,  Papias'  witness  to, 

u.  509  ff.,  525  f.4. 
Names  of  the  evangelist^  iL  607, 

622  ff... 
Position  in  tne  lists  of  disciples,  ii. 

606^  622  ff.i. 
Tradition  r^;arding,  and  his  Qospel, 
ii.  606-530. 
Matthew,  Qospel  of — 
Agreements  between  Qospel  of  Mark 

and,  iL  603,  608, 612i. 
Analysis,  iL  533-556. 
Author,  ii.  606,  608  f.,  681. 
Sjiowledge  of  the  Qospel  history, 

ii.585,  600f.i5. 
Nationality,  ii.  661  f. 
Authorship,  Apostolic — 
Objections  tS^  iL  590  f.^. 
Traditional  view — 
Dogmatic  objections  to,  iL  582  ff. 
Canonical,  the,  ii.  403. 
Canonicity  of,  iL  301. 
Carried  by  Bartholomew  into  India, 

ii.  385,,  617,  628,. 
Character,  ii.  656  f..  670  f. 
Characterisations  01,  iL  570it. 
Christian  Church,  conception  of,  in 

the,  ii.  650  ff. 
Compared  with  Luke,  iL  603  f« 
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Matthew,  Gkwpel  of — continued. 

CompiKred   with   the   tradition,   ii. 

570-601. 
Contents,  plan  and  pnrpoee,  ii.  531- 

570. 
Date,   ii.  392  ff.,  522,  530io,  571  ff., 
588,,  602. 
Witness  of  Irennus  to,  ii.  522. 
«  Doublets"  in,  ii.  581  f.,  598  flf.j,. 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  relation  to 

theHeb.  Matt,  ii.  518  f. 
GUwpel  of  the  Nazarenes,  relation  to 

the  Greek  Matt,  ii.  519. 
Qreek  Matt,  origin,  ii.  514  f. 

Belation  to  Aramaic  original,  ii 

676  ff.,  591-5977.,!. 
a  translation,  ii.  594f.|o. 
Translator  of,  iL  517,  527^1  575  f., 

579  f. 
Witnesses  to  the,  ii  515  f.,  526  f .5. 
Greek  Translation — 

l^te  and  place  of,  ii.  516f. 
Hebraisms  in,  IL  576  ff.,  591-^97r.ii. 
Hebrew  Matt,  the,  ii.  511  f.,  515  ff. 
Disappearance  of  the,  ii.  520  f. 
in  "  India,'*  ii.  517,  528,. 
Witness  of  Panteenus  to,  iL  517  f. 
Hebrew  names  in,  Transcription  of, 

ii.  598i,. 
Hilgenfeld's  view  concerning,  ii.  414, 

586  f.p 
Historical  material  in,  ii.  559. 
in  Syrian  Chnrch,  ii.  529,. 
Jeans,  discourses  of,  in,  ii.  557  ff., 

584  f. 
literal^  character,  iL  606  f . 
NarratiYes,  Character  of,  ii.  583  f . 
Onginal  language,  iL  530g,  573  f . 
Spiphanius  on,  iL  519. 
Franz  Delitzsch  on,  ii.  53O9. 
IrensBQS  on,  iL  518.  528,. 
Jerome  on,  ii.  518  f.,  529,. 
Ori£[en  on,  ii.  517,  528,. 
Pomas  on,  iL  509  f.,  517  f. 
O.T.  Gitationfr— 

Form,  iL  579  f.,  596  f-n  is,  611. 
O.T.  Prophecy  in,  ii.  537  ff. 
Parallels  to  Luke,  iii.  110. 
Place  of  compoeition,  iL  571  ff.,  588}. 
Purpose,  iL  544,  545,  560  f.,  570],. 

583. 
Headers,  ii.  521  f.,  528,,  561  f. 
Bef rain  in,  ii.  598  f .13. 
Relation  to  Luke,  iiL  107-112. 
Relation  to  Mark,  ii.  601-617. 

Traditional  yiew,  ii.  601  f. 
Septuagint  in,  ii.  610  f. 


Matthew,  Gospel  of — carUinued, 
Teaching — 
Kingdom    of    heaven,    ii.    540, 

668a,  io« 
Parousia,  ii.  571  f. 
Title,  ii.  531  ff. 

Used  by  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  iL  515, 
526  f. a. 
Matthias,  ii.  508,  524  f.,. 
Medical  language  of  Luke,  iii.  82  f  .5, 

146f.,  160f.5. 
Menander,  iL  110,  129i, ;  iii.  349,. 
Mesopotamia — 

Early  missionary  work  in,  ii.  163  f  .3. 
Miletus,  ii.  269. 

Miracles,  Significance  in  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, iiL  299  f.,  303  ff. 
Missionary  preaching,  L  285  ff. 
Content,  li.  369-373,  377  ff.i^. 
Crucifixion  of  Jesu&  iL  369. 
Resurrection    of    Jesus,   ii.   369, 

377i. 
Words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  iL  369  f  ., 
377  ff.,. 
Scope,  ii.  587  f.i.  " 
to  Jews  and  proselytes  in  Palestine — 

content^  ii.  369,  377i. 
to  Jews  of  the  diaspora  and  Gen- 
tiles— 
content,  ii.  369,  377  ff.,,  379,. 
Mnason,  L  661, ;  iii.  18. 
Modern    Hebrew,    works   on,   biblio- 
graphy, i.  25,. 
Montanists,  1.  4059 ;  iL  302  f .,  310  f .1 . ; 

iii.  177. 
Moses,  Assumption  of — 

Quoted  in  Jude,  iL  269,  288,. 
Muratorian  Canon^  see  Canon  Mura- 

tori. 
Muratorian     Frajgment,     see     Canon 

Muratori. 
Mystery  of  Lawlessness,  i.  229,  236g, 
2510. 

Naassenes,  ii.  116, 126ii,  129i,. 
Names  in  Philemon,  Discussion  of,  L 

458,. 
Narcissus,  i.  392,  419,4. 
Nathanael,  L  31ie ;  ii.  517,  524],  528, ; 

iiL  210,  225e,  302. 
Navigation,  Regulations  in  1st  century, 

iiL  454. 
Nazarenes,  ii.  74,  403,  518. 
Nazarenes  (4th  century),  ii.  264. 
Nazarenes,  Aramaic  Goejpel  of  th< 

see  Apocryphal  Qoepeis. 
Nazaretn,  ii.  539. 
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Nazarites — 

Yow  of  abstinence  from  wine,  L  4734. 
Neapolifl  (in  Macedonia),  L  533. 
Nereus,  i  420^4. 
Neio,  iiL  410,  4284,  469  ff. 

Legend  concerning  (and  Bey.),  iii. 

436,  443  ff.,  4473. 
L^nd  concerning  (and  2  Thefl8.X 

i.246f.j250y,262^.i«. 
Marriages,  iii.  477. 
Persecution  of  Christians,  ii.  67  f., 
61  f.,  68|u  71,  76  f.,  160,  170, 
186,  347  f. 
New  Testament  Canon,  composition  of, 

i.  124. 
New  Testament  Canon  of  Theodore  of 

Mopsuestia,  i.  123. 
New  Testament  Times,  Chronology, 

iii.  481  ff. 
New  Testament  Writii^B — 
Chronology,  iii.  481  ff. 
Synchronisms  with  ^[eneral  history, 
Bibliography,  iii.  460  f. 
Jewish  origin,  i.  67. 
Literaiy  dependence  is,  ii.  603  ff. 
Names  in,  i  29ff.ie« 
Textof,  iiL12f. 
History,  iiL  22  ff. 
N.T.  Writings  (Gospels  excluded) — 
to  Christians  outside  of  Palestine, 
references  iiv^  ^^®  Qospel 
story,  ii.  379ff.4. 
to  Jewish  Christians  in  PalestincL 
references  in,  to  the  Qospel 
stor;^,  iL  383  f.5. 
Nicodemus,  iii.  302  f.,  366i8. 
Nicolaiis,  Nicolaitans,  L  497,  6I64 ;  ii. 
110,  129i7,  283 ;  iiL  179,  197,, 
417ff.,426n,  427i,. 
Teaching  of,  in  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  iL  292, 5. 
NicopoliS)  iL  48f.,  53  f. 3. 
Novatian,  ii.  303,  310  In* 

Officers  of  the  Early  Church^ 

functions,  ii.  96  ff. 

Qualifications,  ii.  321,  90fll 
Old  Latin  Translation- 
Relation  to   original    language  of 
Qospel  tradition,  iL  676. 
Old  Testament  citations — 

in  Fourth  Qospel,  iiL  340,  354ia. 

in  Mark,  iL  609  ff.,  616  f.4, 5.  «. 

in   Matthew,   iL  679 f.,  596f.ii.  ]«, 
610  f. 

in  Pauline  epistles,  L  62. 
O.T.  oral  translation  of,  L  12, 234,  33,0^ 


O.T.  Prophecy— 
Fulfilled    in    Gospel    history,    iiL 

330  f. 10- 
Onesimua,  L  439  f.,  444,  446t,  451  f.^, 

463  f .,  4565,  458,,  494. 
Onesiphorus,  iL  2f.,  19,  20i,  68^,  86. 
Oral  translation — 
in  the  Early  Christian  Chmch,  iL 

611  ff. 
of  O.T.,  L  12,  234,  33,0' 
Origen,  i.  69i6. 
Etasebius  on,  iL  3975. 
Latin  sermons  attributed  to,  iL  303, 

310  f.„. 
on  angelolatry  of  Jews,  L  475^. 
on  **  Angels  of  the  seven  Churches," 

iu.4234,. 
on  chronological  order  of  GospelB, 

iL  392  f.,  398  f.^.  ,. 
on  Ephesians,  L  482,  488  f.4. 
on  Hebrews,  ii.  299  ff.,  309,. 

author,  iL  3O85. 
on.  inscription  of  Acts  zvii.  23,  iiL 

163,. 
on   Paul's   missionary  actxrity,   iL 

74. 
on  Peter's   missionaiy  activity,  iL 

162,. 
Text  of  Acts,  iiL  10,  33|s. 
Text  of  1  John  iv.  3,  iiL  STl^. 
Text  of  Bom.,  L  379,  395,  406,1. 
Witness  to  2  and  3  Joko,  iiL  185, 

203i8. 

Palestine — 

Christianising  of,  L  93. 

Greek  Cities  m,  i.  35  f. 

Greek  languase  in,  i.  35-»46L 

Land  of  Israel,  i.  75,  80,. 

Ptolemy's  division  o^  iL  6894. 
Pallas,  iiL  470  ff. 
Pantsenus — 

in  India,  ii.  517  f .,  527e. 

on  authorship  of  Heb^  iL  ^6w 

Teacher  of  Clement^  iL  dOSj. 
Papiaa — 

fiiographical  notes,  iL  5264. 

Date,  ii.  436,  515. 

Desi^ination  of  Christ,  iiL  S03if. 

Disciple  of  Aristion,  iL  473. 

Disciple  of  John,  iii.  175. 

Fragment  (Latin)  on  Fourth  Gospel, 
iiL  196  f.4. 

Fragments  of,  in  Eusebiua,  iL  435  ff., 
451  ff.18,  4531,4. 

Interpretation  of  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v. 
13),  u.  16?,. 
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Literpretation  of  John's  testimony  to 

Mark's  Qospd,  ii  501  f .,  510  f . 
on  Mark,  ii.  394^  427,  434  ff.,  440  f.io, 

450n,  453i4,  4^8»  ^^9. 
Witness  to  1  Peter,  ii.  173,  186i. 
Witness  to  (Gospels — 
View  of  GrieBbach,  ii.  405. 
View  of  Schleiermacher,  ii.  411  f. 
Witness  to  John,  iiL  178,  1969. 
Witness  to  John  vii.  53--yiii.  11,  iii. 

346,. 
Witness  to  Matthew,  ii.  509  ff.,  511  f., 

526  f. 4. 
Witness  to  Revelation,  iiL  182. 
Work  of,  the,  iL  436. 
Baronsia,  iL  222,  237 1 
in  Gospels,  L  2244. 
in  Matthew,  ii.  571  f. 
in  2  Pet.,  iL  273. 
in  1  Thess.,  L  221  i 
inRev.,  iii.  396f.,  437f. 
Reference  to,  in  John  xxL,  iiL  243- 

247. 
Time  of,  ii.  230. 
Parthi^— 

Early  missionary  work  in,  ii.  163  f .,. 
Participial   oonstmction   in  K.T.,  ii. 

595io. 
Passion  History — 
in  Fourth  Gk)e|«l,  iii.  270  ff. 
in  Synoptics,  iiL  278  f. 
Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesos — 

History  in  Matthew,  iL  554  ff. 
Passoyer — 
Celebration    of,    iii.    282  f.,   294^5, 

S!96  ff*if  • 
Last,  of  Jesus — 
Place  of  celebration,  ii.  429,  447f, 
492,49a 
Pastoral  Episties,  iL  1-133. 
Alleged  interest  in  the  organisation 

of  the  Church,  iL  93  f. 
All^  late  date,  iL  99-1  la 
Baptiamal  formula  in,  ii.  119, 131  iq* 
Ccmparison  with  jeeudepigraphical 

literature,  ii.  123}. 
Date,iL118f. 
hrtpodMaKoKoi  in,  ii.  126|i. 
False  teachers  in,  ii.  99ff. 
linguistic     character,     ii.      121  f., 

131  ff.gi* 

Similarity  of  Romans  to,  i.  413if. 

Term,  meaning,  ii.  55,  67i. 

Unity   of   Christian   doctrine   and 

confession   demanded   in,  iL 

119  ff. 


Pastoral  Epistles,  ii.  1-133 — continued. 
Not  inconsistent  with  Paul's  teach- 
ing, found  elsewhere,  iL  119  ff. 
Patmoe,  iiL  408  f .,  420i. 
Patrobas,  L  420,4. 
Paul— 
of  Acts,  iiL  152  f. 

Address  of,  in  Acts  xxi.  37  ff.,  L  42  f.. 
Age,  i.  457e. 
Alleged  author  of  Hebrews,  ii.  296, 

298  ff.,  302. 
Antioch,  work  in,  date,  iii.  458  f., 

462  f. 
("Apology")  irpwni  diroXoy/o,  iL  7  f., 

12  f. 
Apostle  to  the    Gentiles,  L    353  f., 

370  f. 2. 
Apostolic  calling  of,  i.  353  f. 
Apostolic    dignity,    defence    of,   L 

289. 
Aramaic,  language  of,  i.  48  ff.,  57. 
Asia — 
Danger  in,  L  309,  3I84,  321  f . 
Extent  of  work  in,  i.  449  f. 3. 
Asia,  Churches  of,  intercourse  with, 
during  Roman  imprisonment, 
iLl6f. 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  148  f. 
Athens,  i.  205. 

Joumejr  from  Beroca  to,  L  214,. 
Biographical  notes,  i.  48-54,  67i5; 

li.  370f.;  iii.  455-480. 

CcBsarea,  L  443,  444  f.,  451^  ;  iL  16 ; 

iii.  473  f. 

Trial  before  Felix,  date,  iiL  476. 

Chronology   of   life   and   writings, 

iii.  481  ff. 
Churches  founded  by — 
Character  of,  ii.  136. 
in    the   provinces    of   Asia   and 
Galatia,ii.  135f. 
Churches  of  CoIosssb  and  Laodicea 

relation  to,  i.  460  L 
Churches  under  Paul's  jurisdiction, 
ii.  11. 
Care  of ^  L  206,  462  f. 
Citizenship,  i.  69^6  ;  iii-  75  f. 
Close  of  career,  iL  54-84. 
Bibliography,  ii.  67  f.^. 
Collection  journey  (Acts  zi.  30)— 

Date,  iiL  456  ff. 
Conversion,  in  Acts  compared  with 

Episties,  iiL  121. 
Corinth,  first  vidt,  i.  256  f. 
Second  vuit,  L  263,  271,,,  271  f.js, 

272u. 
Krenkel's  view  of,  L  272,4. 
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Paul — eont%n%isd. 
Corinth — eoniifiMsd, 
UnrecoTded  Tint,   i    307,    316s, 

387  f. 
Work  in,  I  232  f .,  266  f^  269. 
Corinth,  Church  of — 
Charges    Paul    with     fickleness, 

L  321  ff.,  343  Is. 
Lost  correspondence  with,  L  261, 
270,. 
Date,  i.  262. 
Lost  epistle  of  Paul  to,  i  263  f ., 
307,  312  ff.i,  327  f . 
Identified  with  1  Cor.,  i.  330  ff. 
Loet  letter  of,  to  Ptiul,  L  326. 
Crete,  ii.  43  f.,  106. 
Death  of,  iii.  479  f. 
DateuiL68. 
see  also  Martyrdom. 
Doctrine — 
Antichrist,!.  226 ff. 

Sources  of,  i.  227  ff ,  236  f.^.^- 
Asceticism,  ii.  332. 
Church,  i.  603  f . 
cVieX^o'ta  in  epistles,  i.  604  f . 
Eschatology,  l  263ii. 

in  1  Thess.,  i.  221,  223  f.4. 
Justification,  i.  124, 129ff.i,  132t. 
Misinterpretations  of,  ii.  276, 290io. 
Misunderstood    by    Gnostics,    i. 

126  f. 
Significance  of  Christ  in,  L  609  ff. 
Ephesus,  i.  194, 199i ;  iii.  331is. 
Church   of,  and    Paul,  L   483  f., 
489  f. 5. 
Epistles  of — 
Agreement  of  Acts  with,  iii  160  f. 
Circulation,  ii.  276  f . 
in  the  first  century,  iiL  126, 
140,4. 
Criticism  of.  Review,  i.  162-164. 
Date,!  166  ff. 
Deyedopment  of   thought  in,   i. 

200  f. 
Genuineness,  i.  166-162. 
Genuineness,  Views  regarding— 
Bauer,  i.  166.  I635.    ' 
Baur.  i.  164f.,  I634. 
Dutch  School,  i.  166  f.,  I635,  e- 
Evanson,  i.  164, 163s. 
Hitzig,  i.  166,  163,. 
Marcu>n,  L  162,  166,  166  f. 
Schleiermacher,  i.  164,  163,. 
Semler,  i.  166. 
Tradition  of   Church,   i    162, 

164. 
Weisse,  i.  166, 163,. 


Paul — oon^uuMcL 
Epistles  of — continued. 
How  written,  L  234i,  249  f .«. 
Influence  of,  in  Apostolic  Church, 

i  161  f. 
Jesus,  name  for,  in,  iL  363  f . 
Jesus'  words  and  deeds,  reference 

to,  iL370ff.,  379ff.s.4- 
Lost  Epistle  to  readers  of  2  Peter, 

u.  198  f.,  209,  227,  274  f^  277. 
Places  where  written,  iL  162]. 
Preliminary   critical   remarks,  L 

162-164. 
Headers,  ii  227  ff. 
Relation  of  Acts  to,  iii.  118-126, 

139  f  .,1,  ss> 
Relation  to  James,  L 132,. 
Relation  to  1  Peter,  i.  161. 
Spurious,  L  160f.,  164^. 
Style  and  thought  of,  ii.  363. 
the  First  Roman  imprisonment^  i. 

439-^63. 
Thought,  form,  and  language  of, 

compared  with  that  of  He- 
brews, ii.  363  f . 
Three  oldest,  i.  162-266. 
Titles,  i.  486. 
«We»in,i.  203,  209f.,, 
Writing  of  the,  i.  172  f.4. 
Epistolary   style,   characteristics,  L 

600,  616  f.,. 
Family  of,  i.  68  f .j,. 
Flight  from  Damascus — 
Date,  iii.  466. 

Galatia,L  166  ff.,  171s. 
Illness,  i.  181. 
Ramsey's  theory,  i.  171s. 
Visits  to  the  churches  of,  i.  165, 
171,. 
Gospel,  i.  363  f.,  367  f.,  412  f.^,;  iL 
386,. 
Origin,  iL  362. 
Preached,  ii.  370  ff.,  379,. 
Greek  language  and  literature — 

Knowledge  of,  i.  61  f.,  70|,,  71 1,. 
Heb.  O.T.,  knowledge  o^  L  61,  52, 

70,,. 
History  of — 
Data  in,  iii.  462  f. 
Synchronisms  with  general  histoiy, 
iiL  466-480. 
James*  doctrine,  attitude  to,  L  124, 

129ff.i.  132s. 
Jerusalem  Collection,  L  200,. 
Jesus'  life,  knowledge  of  facts  of — 

Source,  iL  370  f.,  373,  384,. 
Luke's  Gospel,  relation  to,  iL  387  f. 
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Paul — caniinuid, 

Mark,  relation  to,  ii.  148  f .,  427, 429  f  ., 

445,. 
Martyrdom,  ii.  166  ff.4. 
Date,  ii.  66. 
£arly  tradition  concerning,  ii.  62, 

78ff.9. 
Not  a  victim  of  Nero's  persecution, 

ii.57f.,685. 
Patrifltio  testimoinr  to,  ii.  76  ff.^. 
Testimony    of    Clement    to,   iL 

61  f. 
■ee     Martyrdom    of    Peter    and 
Paul. 
Miaaionary  Career — 

Joomeys  in  Asia  Minor,  Ramsay's 

view,  i.  188  f .4. 
First  jonmey,  L  176  f. 

Churches    founded    during,   i. 

176  f.,  191  f  .5. 
in  Acts  compared  witli  Epistles, 
iiL122. 
Second  journey  in  Galatia — 
in  Acts  compared  with  Epistles, 
iii.  122  f. 
Method    of    work    in    cities,  i. 

266  f.4. 
Work  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  137  f. 
Missionary  preaching,  i.  287^,  462, 
471i. 
Content,  ii  370  ff.,  379,,  379  ff.4. 
*<  Gospel  of  Christ"  in,  ii.  370 ff. 
JesuB^  words  and  deeds  in,  refer- 
ence to,  ii  370  ff.,  379ff.8  4. 
Principles,!  286  ff. 
Names,  iiL  127, 140^. 

Origin,  i.  70ie. 
Nephew  of,  i.  60. 
Peter,  parallelisms  with,  in  Acts,  iii. 

161  f .,  168,. 
Pharisaism,  L  60, 68ig ;  iii.  140^. 
PhiHppi,L622ff. 
Church  of,  communications  with, 
L624ff. 
Lost    correspondence    with,   i. 

626ff.,  636f.,. 
Relation  to,  i.  212^. 
Philipnians,  Epistle  to  the — 
Conoition  when  writing  L  627  ff., 
639-666 ;  ii.  13. 
Boman  law,  acquaintance  with,  in 

Qalatians,  i.  201  f.i. 
Borne — 
Aniral  in,  iii.  478. 
Imprisonment,  Fust,  ii.  1  f . 
Coptic  fragments  of  the  Acts  of 
Paul  on,  ii.  83  f . 
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Paul— cemitfMMcL 
Bom^— continued, 
Iinprisonment — eofUinued. 
Evidences  for  activity  after,  ii 
69  f. 
Tradition  concerning^  in  Cle- 
ment  of   Rome,  li.  60  ff., 
68ff.f. 
Belease  from,  ii.  66  f . 
Expectation  of,  in  Phihppians, 

ii.  66  f. 
Probable  order  of  events  suc- 
ceeding, ii.  14  ff.,  66  f. 
Testimony  to,  ii.  ^  ff. 
Imprisonment,  Second,  ii  67. 
Intended  visit  to,  i.  367  ff.,  377ii. 

Purpoee  of,  i  366  ff.,  371  f.g. 
Renewal  of  charges  against  Paul 

in,  ii.  67,  684. 
Residence  in,  i.  444  f .,  461«,  639  ff. ; 

ii2ff.;  iii.  67 f. 
Trial,  i  640  ff.,  642  ff. ;  ii.  4  ff.,  13  f. 

Date,  ii  67  f. 
Voyage  to,  iii.  464. 
Rome,  Church  of — 

Acquaintance  with,  i.  362,  428. 
Sanhedrin  letter  to,  language,  i.  10. 
Septuagint,  Quotations  irom,  i  62. 
Sister  of,  i.  60. 
Spain,  ii  161  f. 
Journey  to,  ii.  10, 12,  61  fL 
Testimony  of  Acts  of  Paul  to,  ii. 

63. 
Testimony  of  Acts  of  Peter  to, 

ii63. 
Testimony  of  Canon  Muratori 
to,ii62ff.,73ff.,. 
Proposed  visit  to,  i.  367  ff.,  377n. 
Supernatural  leadings  of,  i  6664 ;  iii 

16  f. 
Thessalonica,  i.  203. 
Timothy,  relation  to,  ii  34  f . 
Titus,  communication  of,  to  Paul,  ii 

46  f. 
Training,  i  63  f.,  67f.i5 ;  ii  22  f.4. 
Troas,  ii.  16  f. 
Use  of  names  of  Roman  Provinces, 

i  176, 186  ff.4. 
Use  of  plural  by,  i  364,  369i. 
Use  of  terms  apostles  and  prophets^ 

i606f. 
Use  of  term  Evangelist,  i  607  f . 
Paul  and  the  Jewish  law,  iii  162  f. 
and  the  Jewish  Synagogues,  ii  137  f. 
and  the  Roman  government,  iii  76  f. 
and  the  readers  of  2  Peter,  ii.  SS03. 
Paul,  Acts  of,  i  69i9 ;  ii  17O4. 
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Pella,  Flight  of  Jews  to,  ii.  67S,  688  f ., ; 

ui.  169. 
Pentecost,  Place  of,  ii.  429,  447r. 
Pergatnum,  iii.  411,  420  f.f. 

Churcli  of,  iii.  410  f.,  417  f. 
Pericopes,  the  Church,  iii.  36i«. 
PersecutionB  of  ChriBtians — 
in  Asiatic  churches,  90-100  a.i>.,  iii. 

409  ff. 
Mentioned  in  1  Peter,  ii.  179  ff.,  184  f. 
Nature  of,  in  let  century,  ii  180  f., 

189,. 
Under  Nero,  ii.  186. 
Peter,  iii.  213,  224^. 
AUe^ed  daughter  of,  ii  164,. 
at  trial  of  Jesus,  iii  271. 
Attitude  toward  Jewish  and  Gentile 

Christians,  ii  276. 
Confession  of,  ii.  660  f. 
Death,  ii.  160, 166ff.4,  214;  ui  479  f. 
Date,  ii  160, 17O4,  266. 
in  Acts  of  Paul,  ii  214. 
in  Acts  of  Peter,  ii.  214. 
Prophecy  concerning,  iii.  241  f. 
Discourses  of,  in  Acts,  compared  with 

1  Peter,  ii  173  f.,  186,. 
Epistles  of — 
Canonicity,  ii.  284,. 
Comparison    of,   ii.    197,    271  ff., 

289  f  .9. 
Genuineness,  ii  262-293. 
Resemblances  between  the,  ii  271, 
289  f. 9. 
First  Epistle  of,  ii.  134-194. 
Alleged  purpose,  ii.  174  f. 
Author,  an    eyewitness,   ii.   147, 

166  f  .9. 
Author,   relation   to    readers,   ii. 

146  f..  148^  164  f. 7. 
Author's  description  of  himself,  ii. 

146  ff. 
Canonicity,  ii  263  £. 
Character,  ii  173  ff. 
Comparea  with  discourses  of  Peter 

in  Acts,  ii  173  f.,  186,. 
Date,  i  128,  161 ;  ii.  148  f.,  I6I1, 

160  ff.,  177. 
GenuineneiBs,  ii.  173-194. 

External  evidence,  ii  173, 186  f.i. 
Greetings  of,  ii.  148. 
Persecutions  of   Christians  men- 
tioned in,  ii  179ff. 
Bamsey's  view  of,  ii.  190  f.,. 
Persons  addressed  in,  ii.  134. 
Place  of  writing,  i.  161 ;  ii.  168  f., 

162-173j5.4. 
Purpose,  ii.  146  f. 


Peter — continued. 
First  Epistle  of ^eoniinued. 
Readers  and  author — 

Internal  evidence,  ii  134-158. 
Readers,  not  Jewish  Christians,  ii. 
136-142. 
Gentile  Christian  Churches  in 

Asia  Minor,  ii  142-146. 
View  of  Kiihl,  ii  162,. 
View   of    Origen    and    Greek 

Church,  ii.  136  f.,  162,. 
View  of  B.  Wev»,  ii  15?,. 
Relation  to  Ephesians,  ii  176  ff., 

186f.4,  276f. 
Relation  to  James,  i.  128, 133  f.^; 

ii  176  f.,  18^. 
Relation  to   Pauline  Epistles,  i 

161;  ii.  176ff.,  185ff.4. 
Relation    to    Romans,  ii.  176  ff, 

187  f.4,  275  f. 
Silvanus,  writer,  not  author  of,  ii 

148ff.,  167f.i„  174,  176. 
Time  and  place,  ii  168-173. 
Title,  ii.  297. 
Second  Epistle  of — 
Apologetic  tone  of,  ii.  2231 
Apostleship  of  Peter  in^  ii.  273  f. 
Author  ana  readers  of,  ii.  194-221. 
Author,  ii.  232. 
An  eyewitness,  ii  203  f.,  215  f.«. 
Relation  to  readers,  ii.  201ff:^  208  f. 
Self -designation,  ii.  271. 
Canonicity,  ii  263  f. 
Circulation,  ii.  264. 
Date,  ii  209  f.,  237, 256, 278, 2866. 
False  teachers  of,  ii  224  ff.,  281, 
232  f.„  292  f.„. 
Character,  ii.  279-283. 
Origin,  ii.  226  f. 
Genuineness,  ii  262  f.,  271-283. 

Suspicions  concerning,  ii  283  f.^. 
Occasion,  ii.  221-238^  231 L 
Parousia  in,  ii.  273. 

Expectation  of,  ii.  222,  230  f. 
Pauline  epistles,  reference  to,  ii 

274  f.,  29O10. 
Polemical  note,  ii  222. 
Purpose,  ii.  196. 

Readers,  ii.   202,   206  f.,    207  ff., 
226ff.,  264. 
Missionaries  to  the,  ii.  203  ff.,208. 
Rektion  to  Paul,  ii  203. 
Relation    to    the    Antiquities    of 

JosepkuSf  ii.  291 14. 
Relation    to    the   extra    Biblical 
writings  of  the  Early  Church, 
ii264 
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Se<^nd  Epistle  of — oonUnued. 

Belatioii  to  Jade,  ii.  211, 250, 2854. 

Yanoua  hypoueses  of,  ii.  264-- 

268. 

Itolation  to  Jude  4, 17  f. ;  ii.  285  f .^. 

Belation  to  literary  works  after  70 

A.D.,  ii.  279,  291  f.14. 
Belation   to   the    "Shepherd   of 

Hermas,''  ii.  284f.s. 
Spirit,  iL  274. 
Style,  ii  271. 
Tide,  iL  297. 
Traces  in  literature  of  the  Early 

Church,  iL  284,. 
Transfiguration,  ii.  274. 
Father's  name,  L  173. 
Flight  from  Jerusalem,  iiL  457. 
Galilean  origin,  L  27i8. 
in  Corinth,  1.  302  f.^o- 
in  Pontus,  iL  154  f.^. 
in  Borne,  ii.  159  ff.,  163  f.„  164  ff.4, 
210. 
Alleged  Boman  episcopate  of,  ii. 

160, 167  f.4. 
Witnesses  for,  ii.  165  ff.4. 
Acts  of  Peter,  ii.  166  f.4. 
Clement  of  Bom&  ii.  I654. 
Eusebius,  ii.  167 1.4. 
Icnatiufl,  ii.  165  f.4. 
Marcion,  ii.  I664. 
Papias,  ii.  I664. 
Knowledge  of  Gredc,  iL  443. 
Lost  Epistle  of,  to  readers  of  2  Peter, 
li.  195,  197  f.,  231,  2364,  271  f. 
Martyrdom — 
Early  tradition  concerning,  ii.  62, 

78  ff.9. 
Manner,  ii.  169  f.4. 
Patristic  testimony,  ii.  75  ff.^. 
Testimony  of  Clement,  ii.  61  f. 
Missionary  activity,  ii.  159  f.,  163  f.^, 

443  f .,  587i. 
Name,  L  165. 
Ara^naic  form,  i.  178;  ii*  ^^^  l^s- 
Greek,  i.  64|o. 
in  Galatians,  ii.  155^. 
Names  used  in  2  Peter,  ii.  206, 219  f.^. 
Parallelisms  with  Paul  in  Acts,  iii. 

151  f.,  1630. 
Parousia,  expectation  of,  ii.  230  f 
Party  of,  L  289  ff. 

Preaching,  relation  to  Mark's  CUaneL 
ii.  387  f.,  434f.,  460f.j^7Xff. 
Beferences  to,  in  "Acts  of  fci^;    ^ 
ii.  163,.  ^hiUP' 

Beferences  to,  in  Mark,  ii,  4tv 


Peter — continued. 

Belation  to  Churches  addressed  in 
1  Peter,  ii.  145  f.,  148, 154  f.,. 

Belation  to  Mark,  ii.  148,  394,  427, 
432,  434,  445,. 

Wife,  views  about,  ii.  157xi. 

Writing  ascribed  to,  ii.  270. 
Peter  and  Corinthian  Parties,  i.  283  f ., 

287  ff. 
Peter  and  Paul — 

Martyrdom,  iL  62  ff.,  78  ff.9. 

Work  and  martyrdom  o^  in  Bome, 
ii.  165  ff.4. 
Peter  and  Paul's  Day,  ii.  78  ff.9. 

Commemoration  of,  ii.  62,  78  ff.9. 
Peter,  Acts  of — 

Author,  ii.  4499. 

Gnostic  teaching,  iL  270. 

on  the  Gospels,  li.  390. 

on  Peter  in  Bome,  ii.  166  f. 

on  Simon  Magus,  ii.  168  f. 

on  Transfiffuration,  ii.  2189. 
Peter,  Apocalypse  ol,  iL  270,  273. 
Peter,  Epistle  of,  to  James,  ii.  2898. 

Author  and  date,  ii.  2898* 
Peter,  Gospel  according  to,  ii.  270. 
Peter,  Preaching  (x^pvy/Mi)  of,  ii.  I674. 

Author,  ii.  270,  273. 

Logos  doctrine  in,  iii.  3274. 

on  Coloesians  ii.  8,  L  4750. 
Pharisees,  i.  50;  ii.  2589. 

Attitude   toward    Christianity,    iiL 
149. 

in  Fourth  Gospel,  iiL  338  f.,  350io- 

Name,  L  32] ,. 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees — 

Attitude  of  Jesus  to,  in  Matt,  ii. 
549. 

Opposed  to  each  other,  i.  50. 
Philadelphia,  Church  of,  iii.  410  f . 
Philaster — 

on  author  of  Hebrews,  iL  3089. 

on  Cerinthus,  i.  5154. 
Philemon,  i.  446f.,  452  f.,  458,. 
Philemon,  Epistle  to,  i.  452-459. 

Authorship,  i.  4568. 

Date,  i.  452,. 

Genuineness,  L  457  f.,,  g. 
Various  views  concerning,  i.  458f  .8. 

Names  in,  L  458,. 

Belation  to  Ephesians,  i.  493  ff. 

Time  and  place  of  composition,  i. 
439-452. 
Philetus,  ii.  2I3, 109  f .,  129it. 
Philip,  the  Apostle,  i.  46  ;  iii.  210,  213, 
2244,  302,  35O9. 
Greek  name,  L  63io. 
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Philip,  the  ETangelist,  i.  45,  443 ;  iii. 
92,,,  412. 
in  ABia  Minor,  i.  448 ;  iii  92,,,  350,, 

358,  370,. 
Banghters  of,  iii.  17. 
Philip,  Acts  oif  n.  163a. 
PhiUppi,  i.  522,  532  f .j. 

Jews  in,  L  5221. 
Philippi,  Chnrch  of — 
Care  of  Paul,  i.  212,. 
CommunicationB  with  Pan],  i  524  ff. 
Composition,  L  523. 
Condition  at  writing  of  Epistle  to 

the  Philippians,  L  529  f. 
Jewish   Christian   preachers   in,  L 

530  ff. 
Lost  correspondence  with,  i  526  f., 
535  f .,. 
Philippians,  Epistle  to  the — 
Alleged  composite  character  of,  L  500, 

562  ff.5. 
Alleged  motive  for  foigery  of,  i. 

558  f. 
Date,i.  548f.,  555f.,. 
Epistolary  style,  L  5i30|. 
Qenuinenees,  i.  556-564. 
View  of  Banr,  i.  556  ff.,  561,. 
View  of  Hitzig,  i  556  ff.,  561,. 
View  of  Tubingen  School,  L  556- 
559,  560  f.,.,.  4. 
Hist,  presuppositions  and  occasion,  i 

522-53a 
Occasion  and  purpose,  i.  532. 
Pair's  condition  at  writing,  i.  527  ff. 
Valentinian  Gnosticism  in.  i.  557. 
View  of  Yolter,  L  560, 561  f  .4, 562  ff.,. 
Philo— 
Hebrews,  relation  to,  ii.  364  f.^,. 
Logos  speculation  of,  iii.  317  f. 
Use  of  Greek,  i.  56, 59,. 
Use  of  Hebrew,  i.  67|,. 
Phlegon,  i.  420,4  i  ii  ^^O* 
Phrygia,  i.  184,. 
Phygelus,  ii.  3,  21,. 
Pilate,  ii.   488,   502  f.,;   iii.    71,   75, 

352  f.i,. 
Pilate,  Acts  of,  iii.  352^,.    . 
Pilate,  Apocalyptic   hterature  of,  ii. 

375. 
Pisidia,  i.  184  ff.,.  4. 
Pliny,  the  Elder— 

on  Galatia,  i  184  f. 
Pliny,  the  Younger — 
Correspondence    with    Trajan,    ii 

178  f .,  189,. 
Epistles  of,  ii.  178, 180. 
on  Christians  in  Pontus,  ii  152i. 


Plural,  used  by  author  to  designate 
himself,  i  171i,  209  f.„  307, 
316„  456,  ;  ii  354,  365  ;  iii 
357. 
Poetry  in  N.T.,  i  52,  71i^  118,. 
PoHtarch,  i  2II4. 
Pol3rcarp — 

Bishop  of  Smyrna,  iii  412  f. 

Disciple  of  John,  ii  435  f. ;  iii  175, 
191  f.,  204,,.  ,4. 

in  Rome,  iii  192. 

Martyrdom,  iii.  416  L,  426,. 

on  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians, i  535,. 

Witness  to  1  Peter,  ii.  173, 185  Ij. 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus — 

on  John  of  Efphesos,  iii  206,^,  831  f. 

Use  oijtApTWf  iii  205,^. 
Pontus,  ii.  151  f.i. 

Christians  in,  ii  151  f.^. 

Churches  in,  character  o^  ii.  136  f. 

Peter  in,  ii.  154  f.^. 
Porphyry,  ii.  611. 
Ptwtorium,  i  541  f.,  551  ff.,. 
Preaching,  Christian — 

Source  of,  ii  379,. 
Preaching,  Missionary — 

see  Missionary  Preaching. 
Presbyter,  ii  23„  33  ff.,  91  f.,  124  f.,.,. 
Priests — 

Abstinence  from  wine,  i  4734. 
Priscilla — 

see  also  Aquila. 

in  Corinth,  i.  257,  265,. 

in  Ephesus,  i.  262. 
PriscilLEi  and  Aquila,  ii  19. 

in  Romans,  i  389  ff.,  417,i. 
Prochorus,  iii  88ir. 

Author  of  Acta  Jo.,  iii  1974. 

on  John,  iii  198,  202i4. 
Proclus  (Proculus),  ii.  31 1^. 
Prologues,  Old  Latin — 

on  order  of  Gospels,  ii  400,. 

to  Acts,  iii  7,. 

to  John,  iii  1964. 

to  Marl^  u.  400,,  4454- 
Prophecy,  Prophet,  i  116„  207x,  827  f., 
237,,  505  f. ;  iii.  385  ff.,  402 1,. 

in  the  Christian  Church,  ii  97  f., 
110  ff.,  230^  2364;  iii  16, 
385ff.,402f.,. 

in  Jude,  ii.  248  f . 

in  Reydation,  iii  437  fll 
Prophecy,  N.T.,  iii  437. 
Prophecy,  O.T.— 

Agreement  of  history  of  Jesns  with, 
in  MatL,  ii.  537  ff:,  667«. 
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Piopliecy,  O.T. — andimud. 
rulfilment   in   Fonrth  Gospel,  iii. 

saof.iof. 

Fulfilled    in    QoBpel    history,    iii. 

330f.io. 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

among  Gtentiles,  ii  146. 

Prophet — 

Use  of  term  by  Paul,  L  fi06f. 
Proselytes — 

Jewish,  L  Cl^. 

of  the  gate,  i.  213«. 
Proteyangelium  of  James — 

Date  o^  iL  376. 
Pseudepigraphic  writings,  i.  140,  144, 
158  £,  164,. 

Character  of,  ii.  ISS^. 
Pteudo-Clementine  literature— 

Belation  to  James,  i.  136«. 
Pseudo-Petrine     writingSy    ii     270, 

289 
Pablins,  iii.  139^. 
Pudens,  ii.  21). 
Panic  language,  iiL  139m- 

Quartodedmans,  iii.  193»  273  ff. 
Quirinius — 
Governor  of  Syria,  iiL  96  ff.,  130  £3, 
134,. 

Babbis — 
Attitude  towards  Greek,  i.  62  f. 9. 
Zeal  for  Hebrew,  L  40. 
Beading  of  books  in  antiquity,  ii.  373f ., 

386.. 
Besurreetion — 

see  Passion  and  B. 
Bevelation  of  John,  the— 
Analysis,  iii  392-401. 
Antichrist,  iii  3991,  438  f.,  441  f., 
446t. 
Number  of,  i  238f.9;  iii.  444ff., 
447  f.4,,. 
Author,  iii.  387  f.,  428-436. 
Name  and  nationality,  iii  428, 

433,433i. 
Beferences   to   himself,  iii  391, 

403  f. 5. 
Tradition  on,  iii  180. 
View  of  Justin,  iii.  182, 201i,. 
Beasts  in,  iii  439  ff.,  446,. 
Circulation  of,  iii.  182  f. 
Date,  iii.  183,  201  f.,*,  412,  413, 417, 
420,  433,  438  f.,  444.     ^ 
View  of  Irensnis,  iii  183^  201  f  4- 
False  teaching  and  practice,  ii^  *  - »  at 
423-427y.„.  ^**  4i '  **^ 


iii.  436-449. 


Bevelation  of  John,  the — eowLmued. 
Greek  style  of,  compared  with  other 

Johannine     Literature,     iii. 

432f.,435«.,. 
Hebrew  wotcIs  in,'  iii.  444. 
Interpretation — 
Contemporary 

Historical, 
Futurist^ 
Nature  of,  iii.  384-489. 
Parousia  in,  iii.  437  f . 
Prophecies  in,  iii.  437  ff. 
Purpose,  iii.  384, 390. 
Beaders,  iii  390. 

Condition,  iii.  408-427. 
Beference    to    Caligula,    iii    446, 

4495. 
Beferences  to  Nero,  iii  436,  443  ff. 
Beference   to   Boman   Empire,  iii 

441  f.,  447a. 
Belation  of  2  Thess.  to,  i.  260,. 
Seals,  the  Seven,  iii.  394  ff.,  4068. 
Sources — 

Critical  discussions,  iii  407  f-n. 
Structure,  iii  389-401. 
Teaching,  iii.  431  f .,  434  f .«. 
Title,iii.  391,  403f.,. 

Unity,  iii  401,  407  f.n- 
Visions  in—' 

Materials  o^  iii.  436  f. 
Nature,  iii.  386  f . 
Origin,  iii.  384  f.,  392,  402^. 
Witness  of  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to^ 

iii  183. 
Witness  of  Papias  to,  iii  182. 
Bolls,  Scripture,  ii.  392  f .,  398e. 
Boman  citizenship,  i  69ie. 
Boman  Emperors,  mention  of,  in  N.T., 

i  241io. 
Boman  Empire,  in  2  Thess.,  i  229  f., 

238e. 
Boman  Officfals,  Titles  of,  iii  Sis. 
Bomans,  Epistle  to  the — 
Benedictions  in,  i  408ff.xs. 
Contents  and  progress  of  thought,  i. 

362^78. 
Date,  i377ii,  434  f. 
Dozology  in,  i  379  ff.,  396,-412ie. 
Eyidence  ^external)  for,  i  380  ff. 
Evidence  (internal)  for,  i  882  ff. 
Glenuineness,  i  386  ff. 
Hypotheses  regarding,  i  386. 
Origen's   testimony  regarding,  i. 

379f.,396ff.,. 
Poedtioii,  explanation  of,  i.  384  f., 

Voftitioix  iuIAVoi^ea,  1. 410^. 
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Romans,  Epiitle  to  the — eonUnued. 
Doxolo^  in — contifw^d. 
Position  in  MSS  and  veraionB,  L 
401f.5.e.,.8,408ff.i8,410f.i,. 
Position  with.  Patristic  writers,  L 
406go. 
Hebrews,  relation  of,  to,  ii.  365. 
Integrity,  i.  378-421. 
Marcion's  text,  i.  379 1,  396  if.s- 
Occasion,  i.  434-438. 
Readers,  L  3769. 

Nationality,  i.  3728. 
Relation  of  1  Peter  to,  ii.  176  ff., 

187  f.4,  276  f . 
Relation  to  James,  i.  126  ff.,  1328. 
Salutation,  L  352  f. 
Salutations  in,  i.  387  ff. 
Schott's  view,  i  4388. 
Similarity  to   Pastoral   Epistles,  L 

Text  known  to  Ephrem,  L  4058,  ^7^s* 
Vulfjate  MSS— 
Capitnla  in,  i.  398  ff.4. 
Rome — 
BishojM  of,  ii.  I674. 
Burning  of,  ii.  685. 
Churcli  of — 
Absence  of  Judaisers  in,  L  425  f . 
Asceticism  in,  ii.  346. 
Ascetic  party  in,  i.  366,  376f.io« 
Character  o^  in  58  A.D.,  ii.  345  f . 
Conditions,  iL  350,  3598. 
Constituency  of,  i.  421-427,  429, 
429i. 
Views  regarding,  i.  431  f.4. 
Grouping  in  membership  of,   L 

430i. 
Jewish,   predominantly,   i.    3758, 

421  f. 
Missionary  activity  of,  ii.  349. 
Nationality  of  members,  i.  3758. 
Origin,     i.     129,     352,    427-429, 

432  f  .5. 
Parties    in,    i.    365  ff.,    376  f.10, 

406  f.ij. 
Paul's  acquaintance  with,  i.  352, 

428. 
Paul's  intended  visit  to,  L  367  ff., 

377n. 
Purpose  of,  i.  355  ff.,  371  f .8. 
Relation    to    churches    in     Asia 

Minor,  ii.  148  f. 
Relation  to  the  Jewish  Synagogues, 
ii.  3598. 
Government  of — 
Attempts  to  suppress  Christianity, 
iL  178 1, 189«. 


Rome— coh^umL 

Jewish  epitaphs  in,  i.  67i8,  67i4. 

Jews  expelled  from,  iii.  466  f. 

Jews  in,  i.  47,  67i8. 

Peter  in,  ii  159  ff.,  163  f .3,  164  ff4. 
Date,  ii.  160  f.,  166,  170. 

Synagogues  in,  i.  47  f. ;  iL  SSD^. 

Variant  preachers  in,  L  542  S^  057  £ 
Rome  (Rhode),  daughter  of  Peter,  iL 

164,. 
Rufus,  L  392,  420,4  ;  iL  4891,  504^. 

Sabians,  iii.  332i8. 
Sadducees,  L  50. 

Attitude  toward  Christianity,  iiL  149. 

see  also  Pharisees. 
Saints — 

Meaning  of  term,  iL  2578. 
Salome,  mother  of  John,  iii.  187, 190, 

204,1. 
Samaria — 

Greeks  in,  i.  35. 

Jesus  in,  iiL  332i8< 
Samaritans,  iii.  32^. 

Laimiage  of,  i.  5. 
Sanhedrin,  the,  iii.  339,  350io- 
Sardis,  Bidiop  of,  iii.  416,  426  f .g. 
Satan,  Synagogue  of,  iiL  410  f.,  421,. 
Saul  ss  Hebrew  name  of  Pftul,  L  50. 
Saul  =  Paul,  iii.  127, 140,,. 
Scripture  rolls,  iL  392  f .,  2^. 
Scriptures — 

Form  in  which  written,  iL  392  f. 
Scythian  Christians,  ii.  152^. 
Secundus.  i.  209,,  2138. 
Semitic  iaioms  in  Hebrews,  iL  361 1,. 
Septuagint,  L  46,  56. 

Paul  familiar  with,  L  52. 

Quoted  in  Gospels,  ii.  610. 
„       „  Hebrews,  iL  361i,. 
„       „  John,  iii.  354i8. 
J,       „  Matt.,  ii.  579f.,  596f.ii,  u- 
Serapion  of  Antioch,  ii.  16^. 
Sergius  Paulus,  iii.  149. 

Proconsul  of  Cvprus,  iii.  463  fL 
Sermon  on  the  l^sunt-- 

in  Luke,  iii.  112. 

in  Matt.,  ii.  542  ff.,  544^  558 1 ;  iii. 
112. 

Position  in  Matt.,  ii.  557. 

The  two  recensions,  ii.  605. 
"  Seventy,"  the,  iiL  78,  92,^. 
Seventy  Disciples,  the,  ii.  164,,  445,. 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the — 

Authorship  of,  Eusebius  on,  iiL  44. 

Relation  of  2  Peter  to,  ii.  284  f ... 
Sibyllines,  L  2529. 
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Silas  rr  Silvanns,    i.    203  !.,    207  f.^, 
209  f.,;   iii.   17,  87,,,   142  f., 
lOOi. 
Accompanying  Paul  on  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  i.  176  f.,  178  f. 
Character^  ii  151. 
in  Asia  lunor,  ii.  149. 
Name,  i.  31  lie- 
Preaching  of,  i.  237e. 
Prophet,  1.  237.8. 
Relation  to  churches  in  Asia  Minor, 

iil49ff. 
Work  of,  in  vicinity  of  Corinth,  i. 

265,. 
Writer  of  1  Peter,  ii.  149  ff.,  167  f.i„ 
174,  176. 
Simeon  (cousin  of  Jesus),  ii.  240  f. 
Simeon  =  Peter,  ii.  206,  218  f.g. 
Simeon,  Bahbi,  L  62.9. 
Simon  Magus — 
in  Clementine  Romance,  iL  170  f.4. 
in  Rome,  ii  839,  168  ff. 
Contest  with  Peter,  ii.  63,  74. 
Simon  Niger,  ii.  506>. 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  l  392;  ii.  489  f., 
505^. 
and  his  sons,  L  66if. 
Sinope,  Episcopates  of,  ii.  162^. 
Sirach — 
Qreek  trans,  of,  L  46. 
Langua^  of,  i.  6. 
Use  of,  m  Jame&  i.  121  lo- 
Smyrna,  Church  01,  iii  410  f.,  416  f. 
Angel  of,  iii  416. 
Origin,  iii.  412  f. 
Sodom,  iii.  398,  406». 
«  Son  of  God,"  iii.  309  f. 
Sopater,  Soaipater,  i.  209„  213e,  4179s  ; 

lu.  31  f.9. 
Sosthenes.  i.  268»  267  f .«. 
Soter,  Biuiop  of  Rome,  ii.  76g. 
Spain — 
Journey  of  Paul  to,  i.  367  ff.;  ii.  61. 
Evidence  of  Acts  of  Peter,  ii.  63. 
Evidence  of  Canon  Muratori,  ii. 
62ff.,  73ffy. 
Paul  in,  ii.  161  f.,  I664. 
Spirit — 
Work  of,  in  early  Church,  iii.  385, 
402,. 
Spiritual  gifts,  i.  279  ff.,  297^. 
Stephanas^  i.  260,  2664,  269s. 
Sychar,  iii.  351ii. 
Symmachus,  ii.  6639. 
Synagogue,  i.  94  ty 
Chnstian  preaching   permitted    in, 
L99e. 


Synagoffue — continued, 
Gkntues  in,  i  212  f.g. 
Language  used  in,  i.  332o- 
Services,  i.  21 25. 
Synago^es  in  Rome,  i.  47  f.;  ii.  3598. 
Reuition  of   Roman  Church  to,  iu 
3598. 
Synagoffue  in  Thessalonica — 

Paul  began  work  in,  i.  204,  212^. 
S3moptic  Gospels,  the — 
Choice  of  materialin,  iii.  165-171,171i. 
Interrelation  of — 
View  of  Augustine,  ii.  402,  4228. 
Views  of  early  Church  writers,  ii. 

421  f  .8,  4. 

View  of  G.  K  Leasing,  ii.  403  f ., 

422^. 
see  Synoptic  Problem. 
Jesus — 
Discourses    compared    with    dis- 
courses in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii. 
344,  354if. 
Jerusalem  visits  o^  in,  iii.  167  f. 
Purpose,  iii.  166  f. 
Relation  of  Pourth  Gospel  to,  iii. 

254-298,  306  f. 
Relation  to  the  traditions  concerning 
Jesus'  deeds  and  words  current 
in  Apostolic  Church,  ii.  372. 
Synoptic  Problem — 
Facts  to  be  used  in  a  solution  of  the, 

ii.  401  f. 
HistoxT  of,  ii.  400-427. 
Hypothesis   of    Bruno    Bauer,    ii. 

407,4249. 
Hypothesis   of    F.    Chr.   Baur,   ii. 

412ff.,  425f.i,. 
Hypothesis  of  J.  G.  Eichhom,  ii.  404, 

422  f.8. 

Hypothesis  of  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  ii. 

408ff.,424f.n. 
Hypothesis  of  J.  J.  Griesbach,  ii. 

405,  423,. 
Hypothesis  of  G.  Herder,  iL  405  ff., 

4238. 
Hypothesis  of  Hilgenfeld,  iL  414, 

425i,. 
Hypothesis    of    Holsten,    ii.    414, 

425  f. 18. 
Hypothesis   of    J.   Holtzmann,   iL 

415  ff.,  42614. 
Hypothesis  of  J.  L.  Hug,  ii.  408, 

424io. 
Hypothesis   of   G.   E.  Lessing,   ii. 

403  f .,  4228. 
Hypothesis  of  A.  Ritschl,  ii.  414, 

426,4. 
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Synoptic  Problem — emiiimui, 
HypothesiB   of    Schleiermacher,   ii. 

4111^426,,. 
Uypothesia  of  G.  Chr.  Storr,  ii.  407, 

423,. 
HypotheBis  of   K.  Veit,  iL  410  f., 

426u. 
HypoUieBis  ol  Q.  Volkmar,  ii.  407, 

4849. 
HypothesiB  of  B.  Weiaa,  ii  417  f., 

427x,. 
Hypothesis  of  Chr.  H.  Weisse,  ii. 

414,  42614. 
HypothesiB  of  C.  Weizstcker,  ii  417, 

427u. 
Hypothesis  of  Wendling^  iL  426f.]4. 
Hypothesis  of   Q.  Wetael,  iL  410, 

425n. 
Hypothesis  of  Chr.  G.  WUke,  ii.  407, 

424t. 
Origin,  iL  401  f. 

Besults  of  the  investigation  of  the, 
ii.  418. 
Syntyche,  L  530,  533],  561  f.4. 
Syriao  or  Aramaic,  L  22  L4,  36. 
Syriac  translations — 
Relation  to  the  original  lanjpiage  of 
the  Gospel  tradition,  li.  575. 
Syrian  Church,  Canon  of,  iL  263. 

Tabitha,  iiL  137i4. 
Tacitus — 
on  Christians^  ii.  185, 191  f.jo,  618. 
on  earthquake  in  Laodicea,  L  449,. 
on  Neronian  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, iL  67,  62. 
on  Boman  officials  in  Palestine,  iii. 

470. 
Trustworthiness,  iii.  451. 
Ta]^[uins — 

Origin  of  the,  iL  515. 
Tarsus,  L  49. 

Centre  of  Gr.  culture,  L  53  f.,  71fo* 
Tatian— 
Diatessaron  of,  ii.  401,  421 «. 
Order  of  twelve  disciples  in,  ii. 

522^. 
Witness  for  John  zxL  24  f.,  iiL  250s. 
Witness  for  Mark  xvL  9-20,  ii.  468. 
Witness  for  text  of  Lucan  writings 
iiL  22. 
Teaching  in  the  early  Church,  iL  96f. 

Compensation  for,  ii.  127 1^. 
"  Teaching  of  Addai,"  iL  164,,  1674 ;  iii- 

467. 
'* Teaching  of  the  Apostles"  Syriac,  iL 
164  f  .3. 


Temple,  Bilingnal  inBcriptiona  in,  L 
595. 

Temple  Cultus — 
Alleged  ignorance  of,  in  Hebrews,  iL 
361  &14. 
Tertullian — 

Contfa  Marcioni  iL  487i|. 

on  Apostolic  letters,  L  213. 

on  Hebrews,  ii.  295,  301 L 

on  Marcion's  text  of  Romans,  i.  397. 

on  Martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul,  iL 

76  f. 
Translation  of  2  These.  iL  61,  L 

238 
Witness  to  text  of  Eph.  i.  1,  L  481, 
4883. 
Textual  Criticism,  Canon  o^  iL  477, 

486». 
ThaddeuB,  Missionary  activity  0^  iL 

164,. 
Thecle,  Acta,  L 18L 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia — 
Com.  on  Philemon,  L  446^. 
on  Angelolatry,  i.  476. 
on  Authorship  of  Heb.,  ii.  309,. 
on  John  xxL  24  f.,  iiL  250  f.,. 
on  John's  residence  in  Epheeoi^  L 

490,. 
N.T.  Canon  adopted  by,  i.  123. 
Theodotians,  ii.  905L,  310^. 
Theophilus  of  Csesarea,  iiL  6,. 
Theophilus  of  Luke  L  3,  iiL  2,  5f.j, 

42f.,58. 
Thessalonians,  Epistles  to  the — 
Authorship  of,  L  203,  209  f .,. 
Resemblances    between,    L    244  ff., 
253  f.n. 
Thessalonians,  First  Epistle  to  the— 
Analysis,  L  215-224. 
Apologetic  purpose.  L  216  fL 
Baur's  yiew,  L  2481.4. 
Date,  L  206  f..  215,  233. 
Eschatology,  1.  221, 223  f.4. 
Genuineness,  L  242-255. 

Proof  of,  i.  2494. 
Occasion  and  purpose,  L  215 1 
•Place  of  composition,  L  205  f .,  833. 
Thessalonians,  Second  Epistle  to  the— 
Analysis,  L  224-242. 
Antichrist  in,  L  227  ff.,  236  ff,^^ 
Authorship,  L  224  f.,  233  f.^. 

Spitta's  nypothesis,  L  234,  237,. 
Date  and  place,  various  views  on, 

L  231  ff.,  241n. 
Dependence  on  Rev.,  L  250^. 
Eschatology,  L  226-231. 
Source  ^,  L  227  f.,  236  f.«  237«. 
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ThesMloniaiiB,  Second  Epistk  to  the — 
eonUnued, 
Genuineness,  L  242-255,  247i. 
Kero  legend  in,  i  25O7,  2529,  iq. 
Occasion,  L  234^. 
Place  of  composition,  i.  233. 
Purpose,  i.  226. 
ThessiUonica,  i  2031.,  211  f. 4,  213a. 
Ghurcli  of — 

Membership,  L  204,  212  f .«. 
Moral  condition  of,  L  220  f.,  2238. 
Origin  and  history,  L  203-215. 
Persecution  of,  i.  204  f.,  215  f.,  222}, 
225. 
Jews  in.  i  204. 
Theudas,  lii.  132  f.e. 
Third  person,  use  of,  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, iiL  8611. 
Thomas,  iii.  213,  2244,  302. 

Missionary  activity  of,  iL  164i3. 
Thomas  of  Heraclea — 

Or.  MS.  of  N.T.  used  by,  iii.  27,. 
Text  of  Luke  used  by,  iii.  10. 
Thyatira,  Angel  of,  iii.  416. 

Church  of,  ui  417  f.,  419, 426ii. 
Tiberias,  Lake,  iii.  324,  333,4. 
Tiberius  Alexander,  iiL  460  f . 
Tiberius — 

Death,  date,  iii  481. 
Tunothy,  i.  440;  ii.  2ff:;    iii  87ia, 
142f.,  159f.i. 
Aj^  of,  ii.  3a 

Circumcision  of,  i.  182 ;  iiL  152. 
Conversion,  iL  6. 
£mjMX>pate  of,  in  Ephesus,  ii.  41e. 

fhuebius  on,  iii.  44. 
Eschatolocdcal  views  of,  L  237,. 
Home  of,  1.  209,. 
in  Corinth — 

Work  in  vicinity,  i.  2659. 
JnEpheeuB — 
Tl^rk    in    city,    ii    89  £,   34  f., 

4I9. 
Work  outside  city,  iL  33  f . 
in  Macedonia,  L  203  f.,  2091,. 
in  Philippi,  L  523  f^  547. 
Joint  author  of   Epistle  to  Coloa- 

sians,  i.  4569. 
Joint  author  of  Epistle  to  Philemon, 

L  456.. 
Location  of,  at  writing  of  1  Timothy, 

iL27fr. 
Location  of,  when  2  Timothy  was 

written,  iL  18  f.,  26  f. 10. 
Pastoral  office  in  Asia,  ii.  89  f . 
Picture  of,  in  1  and  2  TimotW  ii. 

60  !• 


Timothy — eoniinued, 
Belati<mtoChurchof  Antioch,  iL  3572. 
Belation  to  Paul,  ii.  6f.,  23,,  34  f. 
Reports  Macedonian  work  to  Galatia, 

L  198. 
Training  of,  ii.  6,  22  f.4. 
Work  of,  mentioned  in  1  Timothy, 
ii.29ff. 
in  2  Timothy,  ii.  29  f. 
Timothy,  First  Epistle  to — 
Date,ii.35ff. 

Facts  attested  bv  the,  iL  27-42. 
Lack  of  personal  greetings  in,  ii.  42^. 
Occasion,  ii.  28  f. 
Personal  notices  in,  iL  35. 
Place  of  coinposition,  iL  27  ff. 
Relation  to  Epistle  to  Titus,  ii.  52. 
Timothy,  Second  Epistle  to— 
Date,  ii.  37, 66. 

Facts  presupposed  by  the,  ii.  1-27. 
Timothy  and  Titus,  Epistles  to — 
Alleged  forgery  of,  motives  for  the, 
ii.  89-118. 
Ob  R^nilation  of  the  life  of  the 

Church,  ii.  89-99. 
h.  Opposition  to  certain  doctrinal 
errors,  iL  99-11  a 
Allied  interest  in  the  organisation 

of  the  Church,  iL  93  f. 
Date,  ii.  118  f. 

Alleged  late,  ii.  99-1  la 
False  teachers  of,  iL  99  ff. 
Genuineness,  iL  85-133. 
Argament  for,  ii.  85  ff. 
Denial  of,  iL  85, 122  f.^, 
see  also  Pastoral  Epistles. 
Title  of  a  book,  Ancient  usage,  iiL  81  j. 
Titlesof  books,  ii.  458  f. 
Titles  of  Roman  officials,  iiL  8I9. 
Titus,  L  208  f. I ;  iii.  289, 1421,  leOj. 
Circumcision  o^  iii.  124  f. 
Communication  to  Paul,  iL  46f. 
in  Corinth,  L  308  i 
in  Crete,  Epiecopateu  Eusebiua  on, 
lu.  44. 
Pastoral  office,  iL  48,  53,,  89  f  . 
Work,iL45ff: 
in  Dalmatia,  iL  llf. 
Journey  to  Dalmatia,  ii.  48. 
Location  of,  when  Epistle  to,  was 
written,  iL  43. 
Titus,  Epistle  to— 
Date,iL50ff. 

Facts  presupposed  by  ihe,  iL  43-54. 
Genuineness — 

BeeTiniOt\L7  snd  Titus,  Epistles  to. 
"IWlatiQU  U>  \  Timothy,  ii.  52, 
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Titus  JustuB,  i  8664. 

"  Tractatos  Origines  de  libris  as.  scrip- 

turarum/'  ii.  303,  310  f.u- 
Trajan's  correspondence  with  Plmy,  ii. 

178,  189.. 
Transfiguration,  the — 

in  «  Acts  of  John,"  ii.  218«. 

in  "  Acts  of  Peter,*  ii.  21 8^. 

in  2  Peter,  iL  216  ff.a,  274. 

Synoptic  account  of,  ii.  274. 

Witnesses  of,  ii.  204,  216  f-e,  4d6. 
TrophimuB,  ii.  88. 

in  Miletus,  ii.  14  f.,  26^. 
Trvphasna,  i.  393,  419,4. 
"  Twelve,"  the,  iii.  78  i.,  213,  227^ 

Training,  ii.  463  f. 
Twelve  tribes,  i.  74  flF.,  784. 
Tychicus,  i.  439  f .,  441 ;  ii  48,  87. 

Urbanus,  i.  393,  419,4. 

Yalentinus,  YalentinianB — 
Doctrine  of  al&vtt  and  ir\ffp»fuij  L 
616f.5;  ii.  128w ;  iii.  176. 
Relation  to  Eph.  and  Col.,  i.  498  f. 
Doctrine  of  (ro^io,  i  567. 


Yalentinus,  Yalentinians — cxmUimed, 
Estimate  of  Fourth  Gospel,  iiL  176, 

3274,  349,. 
'*  Evangelium  veritatiB  "  of,  ii  389. 
Gospel  used  by,  ii.  456xs. 
on  the  Gospels,  ii  389 1 
Yersions — 
Relation  to  the  original  lai^uage  of 
the  Gospel  tradition,  li  574  ff. 

«We»— 
Use  of,  in  Paul's  EpisUes,  i  203, 

209  f.,. 
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at>X^,  iL  5044. 
avrfiKooSf  ii.  439. 
otroim/r,  ii.  439;  iii.  46  f.,  825,  84;, 

130i. 
d<f>t<ovT€Uy  ii.  612i. 
dffxopurfiivosy  i.  68x5  ;  ii.  2580. 

Ba/Kl/9^ar,  i.  30  f.]Q. 

fidp^ofy  i.  26i2,  59s ;  ^-  Id^so- 

Bapddkofuuotj  i.  31  IS' 

BapiMva,  i.  17. 

fiapoSf  i.  51 67. 

Bapvo/Sfltf,  i.  31is< 

BapcaPas,  i.  31]^. 

paawlCta-Oat,  iii.  I6O5. 

/SacrtXcia  r.  ovpavwv^  17,  ii.  5391.,  ^^8.  lo* 

/3a<rcXeir,  ii.  130  f.^g. 

/3aror  (/SizdovrX  iii-  136is. 

BceXCciSovX,  i.  19s. 

i8cX<ivi7,  iii.  I625. 

Bi7^c(rda,  L  2815 ;  iii.  3532s« 

BrfB<l>ayrjy  i.  29i5. 

/SijSXioi/,  iiL  393  f .,  405  f  .7,  s- 

BoavrjpytSy  L  16s. 

Bo<rop,  ii.  292. 

TafiffaSof  i.  28is. 

roXorta,  raXX/a,  i.  174ff.,  188f. ;  ii.  25f.s. 

yccvva,  i.  19s  t  ^  ^^* 
VtBoJipavfiy  i.  29i5. 
yuffpasy  i.  30,  67is  »  ii*  l^S^* 
yfvcaXoyia,  ii.  103  ff.,  128  f. 15,  562  f.,. 
yivttnSy  y4vvrf(nfy  ii.  531  f.,  562i. 
T«yvtj(rdpy  n,  iii.  333i4. 
yveKPTck,  iii.  231 17. 
roXyotfo,  i.  29i5. 
ypdpfurrOf  ypat^i},  iL  277,  290i2* 
ypd(l>tiv  did  rifof,  iL  I57|s> 
ypdj>»,  typan^  L  172  f.4,   345  £.5;    ii. 
39s  ;  ui.  238  f.,  370  f.4. 


AaX/iario,  i.  I864. 
d^ciir,  ii.  569x0,  ^78. 
htiKvvvaiy  iii.  402 J. 
AcieairoXif,  17,  i.  35. 
dc<nron;ff,  ii.  234  f .j. 
brivdptovy  L  41,  661X  ;  iL  5034. 
diio,  with  acc,  i.  437^ ;  iii.  420i. 

with  gen.,  iii.  3727. 
duk  lUaov^  iii.  90is. 
dcd/SoXor,  6,  L  19s,  ^^  ;  ^  l^\^ 
IkaBrfKfif  L  41, 65x1* 
duucovcly,  ii.  6132. 
diOKoyof,  iL  91  f.,  123  f.4. 
dcoXcxroff,  L  27xs>  54  f. 
diairwopdf  L  8O7,  82^ ;  ii.  140  f.,  153  f .5. 
didacTKoX/o,  iL  133. 
diddaKoKoSy  i.  116f. 
didaxi},  L  116s  ;  iL  133. 
diKaioavvfi,  ii.  593x0. 
doKi/Moff,  r6  dojci/uoi^,  L  133s  >  ^  186$. 
fivvap4Sf  ii.  215s. 
dvirtvriptoPf  iiL  I6I5. 

'EPpaios,  i.  48  ff.,  59s,   ^  ^-s*  ^"^li ;  i^- 

296  f .,  3074,  3^ds. 
iPpat(€iVy  iPpaiari^  ifipcus  dtaKfKTOSy  L 

llff.,  26f.xs;  iL5254. 
ryicaraXcifrctv,  ii.  339ix. 
«a€\o6pff<rK€[aj  L  4787. 
f^i'off,  i.  68x5,  354  f.,  370  f.s. 
ci  (oath),  ii.  502,. 

€Ky  gen.  partitive,  iii.  SS84s,  353i4,  435^. 
"eicfiw,"  iii.  219  f.,  228f.xs.  le- 
tKicXrioiaj  i.  2977 ;  ii.  550 ;  iiL  30s  *  ^ 

Paul's  Epiatles,  L  504f. 
^cXcicr^,  ii.  157x1* 
€icXcjtr&,  4K\iy€<rBatf  iL  1534  s>  ^^^xi ; 

iii.  227^  284a. 
"EXkijVy  fXXi/viV,  cXXi7Vix<$ff,  L  2471  36, 

58s,  373  f.4. 
cXXi/yuci)  dcdXcieror,  4,  L  54-57. 
'EXXi^ytori;?,  i.  60  f-s,  71  f.si. 
ivioTffKtv,  L  235]. 
?f>do£,  ii.  2155, 398  f.7. 
c'opny,  ij,  iii.  285  f.4,  476. 
^tridripitlvy  L  61s. 
^irunf<rtoSy  ii.  594. 
cfTiVicoirof,  iL  32,  90  ff.,  123  f.4,  124c; 

iiL416f.,  422f.s. 
^irtfrron/r,  iii.  38xg,  ^,  136xs. 
iviaTp€<f>€iVy  ii.  154^. 
ivtm)vaywyt)y  L   2364,  255;    ii.   340ii, 

347,  350. 
e'9ri<^i/€ia,  i.  255  ;  iL  133,  215e. 
tnix^iptivy  iii.  297,  44,  82  f. 5,  s* 
(pya,    interchanging   with    Huva^   ii. 

594x0. 
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tfyya  vcxpo,  ii.  326,  d39io. 

€pfUfV€V€l¥f  ii.  511  ff. 

jpfufvtvrrfg,  ii.  394,  4421.,  45 lis,  464  £.15. 
tpXtfrBaiy  ii.  505,,  5894  \  ^*  372y. 
irtpodtdwrKokuw  (meaning^  ii.  186  iij. 
irtpodMxrKokoi — 

in  Pastoral  EpLsUefl,  iL  126ii. 

Origin,  ii.  117. 

Patristic  application  of  ref  erencas  in 
Pftnline  EpiBtles,  iL  I2814. 

Relation  to  Judaisers,  ii.  116. 

Relation  to  Ebionism,  ii.  116. 

Relation  to  Petrine  Partv,  ii.  116. 

Relation  to  Jewish  teachers  in  Col- 

OBBSByiL  116. 

Relation  to  Mansion's  teachings  ii. 

118. 
Relation  to  Jewish  teachers  in  Igna- 
tius, ii.  116. 

mpodtdavKakovvrttf  ii.  96  f.,  101  ff. 

mpott  u*  277,  29O19. 

cvoyyeXiffcr^ai,  L   165,  171s,  372g ;   ii. 
481s. 

fvoyycXiov,    L    507;     ii.     373,    385r, 
386  ff.,  457,  461,  48I3  «>  ui-  166, 
373s. 
N.T.  usage  of  term,  ii.  481s. 

wtfoyyihov  Kctrd  rtvo,  iL  386  S^  396  f.].s* 

ff^ayyAior  r.  Xptorov,  iL  370  f.,  377  f.s, 
456  ff. 

tvayytkun^y  L  507  f . ;  iL  30 ;  iiL  200io. 

cv^,  iL  4824 ;  iiL  135is« 

tvKapm^  1.  61s* 

tif^ffMia^  i.  15s. 

Oikur^f,  iL  578 ;  iii.  77,  92ss* 
ZwriKoti  iii.  426s. 

nyovfiMyot,  iL  70, 316,  347, 350. 
iyXctKcX«»i,  L  15s. 

SdKagnra»\liivtff  iii.  136isi  249i,  333i4. 

Biktuf  tv  riviy  L  477^. 

BripioVf  iii.  161s. 

BtnifrMiOy  Bma-K^i  L  978. 4s  l^lu  468  f., 

477  f.y. 
OvfuemiptoPf  iL  363. 
Bvptig^  L  519. 

lay^,  adj.  ending,  iL  193  f. 

VUoSf  iii.  225s. 

IdiirrjSy  i.  25s. 

'UpcvcdKifn  (Icpoo-cSXv/ui),  i.  29is »  iL 

592  f  .Q. 
1i|(row,  L  45I4 ;  ii.  200  £.„,  555,  569n, 

576  U  6d2s ;  iiL  91si,  371s»  434.. 
*Iovdaia,  L  I864. 
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*Iovdaibr,  L  60f.s ;  ii.  561. 

in  Fourth  Qoiipel,  iiL  340  f..  354is. 

usage  and  meaning,  ii.  306  f .4. 
^IcKapiwrris  (^frK€LpM\  iii.  351ii. 
'I«aW  v)7r,  L  17s  >  ui-  227ii,  250,,  433|. 
Io»0i79,  Ittoi^f,  Iwnixy  i.  2^si  ^^i<* 

KaBoMtrp&s^  ii.  232i. 

jco^tCciv,  iii.352f.is. 

KaBiaropfuff  iii.  7s. 

Koi,  ii.  502s,  576,  591  in  61Qs ;   iiL 

353^4. 
leoxoiroi^,  ii.  181  f.,  189  f.^ 
KcXky  iL  132. 
Kayavoioff,  L  32},;  iL  578. 
Kavavcnjf,  ii.  578. 
KaTafipaff€V€iv^  i.  472s,  518s. 
lean^cisrciv,  ii.  340ii. 

Korixov,  Kar^x«^  ^  ^^U  ^^^^  238  Lsi 
250  f.,. 

KorifyaM),  i.  64} j. 

Kar7x«y|  iiL  42  f.,  824. 

Korotxriv,  Koroiac^a,  L  61s  >  ^-  1534. 

KtifTvpUiv,  ii.  5034 ;  iii.  136is. 

Krjviroty  i.  661  x  »  ii.  5034. 

Kjipuypa  JUrpcv^  L  475s. 

Kj/^ot,  L  16s  »  ^.  155s. 

ieX$<rtff,  L  254i2* 

Kodpdvrrisy  L  41,  6611 ;    iL  5034  •   iiL 

136i,. 

KMVfjy  n,  1.  54. 

icoXojSoooKrvXof,  iL  4454. 

Kop/3av,  KopQcofogf  L  16s ;  ii*  ^^77. 

iepa/9^aro(,  ii.  5034. 

K/nirurror,  iiL  6s,  42,  Sl^. 

Kvpioy  UL  379,  382  f.s. 

Kvpiaic^  ^fUpOf  i),  iiL  426]s. 

Kvpir,  L  41, 65x1. 

Kvptosy  6,  i.  150. 

in  1  and  2  Thess.,  L  254xi 

in  John,  iiL  91si,  249x. 

inJude,iL253,260f.xj. 

in  Mark,  iL  476,  486.. 

in  Rev.,  iiL  434s. 

Aa^opof ,  i.  30if. 

XaXia,  L  27xs. 

Xo^irponirof,  iiL  69. 

\a6s,  6-Israel^  iL  143,  253 f.,  545. 

Xorpcta,  'karpwtiPf  iL  326|  339|s. 

XcyrMy,  L  41,  66x|. 

Xcyc^y,  ii.  5034. 

Xcirrdy,  L  66xx. 

Atfitprivot^  i.  60*. 

Xiyta,  ii.  5254,  579. 

X<(yiard,iL509ff. 

Xoy/fopMi  L  516f . 

34* 
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XoyiKOff.  ii.  I874. 

X<$7or,  I  234,;  iii  312-321,  327ff.4.8. 

431,4345. 
Xoyos  TOO  jcvpiov,  ii.  378  f .}. 
XoAirdr,  iL  277,  290i,. 
XovfrajjJptj^  ii.  232] . 
Xvciv,  ii.  569io,  578. 

fioBifraif  iii.  226f  • 

ftafu»patf  L  I89  ;  iiL  135  f.^,  xf. 

fiapavoBof  L  13,  303  ff.i|. 

MapOof  i.  30if . 

MapiafjLy  i.  30|f . 

ftapTvpuVf  futprvpla,  pdprvSy  ii.  70, 1669 ; 

uL  205,r,  228i4,^  239  !.,  4365. 
fioprvptov  row  Xpcorov,  ii.  377  £.§ . 
MarOaioSf  iL  524|,  3. 
Mar^iar,  ii.  524  f.^. 
Mf cratasj  i.  20) ;  iii.  32^. 
fwvoy€VTf£,  iiL  310  f.,  326^. 
fivOoijiL  iq3ff.,128f.i5. 
pvartiptopy  L  2S^,  2369,  413ir  >  ^^^'  ^^e» 

4474. 
vMpiSf  L  17  f . 

Na^ayai;X,  i.  31ie ;  ii.  524i ;  iii.  225e. 
vcdy  iii.  3308. 
v€Kp6s,  ii.  326,  339io* 
yofufcdr,  ii.  544,  103. 
vofiodida<rjcaXo(,  iL  103,  130] g. 

(4vot,  iL  139. 
idarrfSf  ii.  503^. 

olKovfjJvfff  if  iii.  1301.3. 

ov€id(C«c^at»  ii*  l^*- 
Svo/io,  iii.  381s,  4263. 
o^p,  in  John,  iii.  2863. 
dvXof,  iii.  351x0* 
^yttpto,  i.  3753. 

iroidcf,  iL  594x0. 

jToXai,  ii.  252,  260ii. 

iroydoicriov,  yroydoiccvs',  L  41,  65xx* 

irapavycXio,  iL  40. 

iropaoiooyoi,    irapadcxrif,   ii.   3843 ;    iii. 

48,84^  ... 

napoKkr/To^f  i.  41,  64xx;  111.  3730. 
napaKoKovBiiVy  ii.  456  ;  iii.  63,  85o. 
frapaXvr&ic(k,  iii.  161 5. 
vapafUv€iv,  i.  5563. 
wapaa-Ktvrj,  ii.  488;  iiL  2951. 
wapaxpTJpaj  iii.  I6I3. 
vaptfrlbrffjLOgy  ii.  139  ff.,  152  f .4. 
vrapoucor,  friif>oix/a,L  61,82,  ld9ff.,  152  f .4. 


vapmHriof  ii.  2163. 

iracrxo,  L  I93 ;  iiL  282  f.,  296  ff.xr* 

na/rx^i^f  iL  I9O9. 

navXoff,  iii.  I4O23. 

ir4par  r.  lopddvov,  ii.  572  £.,  577,  5894. 

irc/uirareftir,  iL  332,  340i| ;  iiL  32f.ix. 

wtpsro/juftf  cl  €«,  usage  of  tenn,  iL  3074. 

nerpof,  ii.  219f. 

n\dvff,iL  247,  258,. 

9rX^y,  iii.  164x0. 

ir\rfpotf>opup,  iii.  45,  50,  83  f.3. 

irX^pcofui,  i.  497  f.,  515  f.3. 

irytvfia,    L   207i,    284,;    iL   110;   iii 

402x. ,. 
ffMVfndnrat,  L  2973  ;  ^.  258e,  279. 
irotfjJfVf  i.  520 ;  ii.  I243. 
«roXrrc/a,  iroX/rcvfui,  i.  520. 
«roXir<ip;(i7r,  i.  21 14. 
vopBtiPf  iii.  I4O33. 

wpaet^iptopy  L  541  f .,  551  ff.,  ;  IL  608  f.4. 
^irpa^tSy  vpafyiSy  iL  6264  \  ^  3x,  87is* 
irpttrfimpot.  ii.  285,  33,  91  f^  124  f.3^; 

iL  146 f.,  436ff.,  452x3  >  ^  380. 
wptafiirtpot,  d,  in  1  John,  iii.  184, 185. 
wp€a'fivr€poif  olj  in  Clement  of  Alex., 

iiL  178, 1973. 
in  IrenaBUB,  iii.  175, 178. 
vp^trpvrrjtf  L  4573. 
wpoir4fiir*iVy  L  4383 ;  ii.  544. 
npoa-doKayj  iii.  161. 
frpotrevxrii  i-  523,  534x. 
vpivKKurtSy  i.  2989. 
wpoifimijs,  vpo^jftfTtioj  L  116„  207x,  506  f. ; 

iiL385ff.,402f.3. 
irpHroSj  -OF,  vp6r€poSf  i.  372  f.4,  538i; 

ii.  224 ;  iii.  61,  8813,  139^,  224  ly 
irrmxSgy  i.  I484. 

papPtypafiPovpif  L  203 ;  ii.  1558. 

POKO,  L  173. 

paxoy  iL  577. 

cififiaroPf  "TOy  L  I93,  31x3. 

sweek,  L  2123 ;  iiL  136x9. 

fda  and  vpin^  <r.,  ii.  475  f. 

<r.  dcvrcp<Hrp«roF,  iii.  168. 
aaipnPf  i.  2229. 
aapfioBuoPy  iiL  425,. 
(rarayaf,  i.  I83,  520. 
ZovXof,  iiL  I4O93. 
tr€P6fX€POfy  L  618, 2133. 
ajffialpfip,  iii.  43,  402x. 
(n7/icu>v,  iii.  233,  304  ft,  325  Ij* 
(FiK€pa,  iiL  136x9. 
2(icc|ui,  Zvxcfs  1.  30x3  >  ^*  351xx* 
ZiXor  (^ovamX  L  31  f.x3,  207i. 
2iX«»4/iiy  L  29x3* 
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dvdmvj  ii.  491. 
(Tie^vovy,  iii.  2SS^. 
irwtipa  *lTakucrh  Sc/Sacrr^,  L  60^. 
<rfrcKOvXara>p,  ii.  5084. 
(ririX<b  ((nr&off),  ii.  2585. 
OTo(xc(<i}  f  c^  i«  473  f  .5. 
frrpoTontbdpxiftj  i.  652. 
crvyycyijr,  i.  417  Iss  ;  iii.  231. 
irvKOfuyosy  avK0fjMp4a^  iii.  I625. 
inXkofifioPitrBai  rivc,  i.  5370. 
avfjifiifia(ttpy  L  472,. 
ZvfA€«v,  ii.  2189. 
2u/ifa>y  Uirpofy  ii.  271. 
aviiffX/ipowrBaiy  iiL  141  f.fg. 
avfiwp€a'fivT*poVf  ii.  146  f . 
(ruvaywyij,  i.  94  f.^  ;  ii.  340]|. 
ovvcuxfuiXwrof,  i.  418|8y  440,  451 4. 
avvi^piovy  L  41,  64ii. 
2v^Kif,  L  234. 
2vpo<^viicuroti,  i.  24^. 
avcvtuioSf  L  520. 
mfOTpartitifnfty  i.  440,  447i. 
avurpii^iVy  ovoTpo^,  iii.  28$* 

TtfiiBa,  i  26i^ ;  iii.  137i4. 

roXi^a  icovfi,  1.  15). 

t6(u,  ii  400^  439,  606. 

Taw9tPiKl>poovvti,  i  4681.,  477  f.^. 

roxcvoff,  li  212. 

Wicva,  ii.  594io. 

ripfta  Tfff  MvtmSy  ii.  72. 

TijSfpub,  iii  324^  333i4. 

r^,  ii.  591  f.^. 

rp^fMOf  iii  I625. 

Tp6naicPf  ii.  82. 


{rytaiwtipy  vyufSy  i.  78^  ;  ii.  1291^. 
vfoff  rov  ^coO,  6,  iii.  309  f . 

^oyciy  r&  iracrxa,  iii.  282  f.,  296ff.if. 
^opuraux,  L  32}  7,  6815  ;  ii.  258s. 
0iXeiif,  iii.  227ip,  249i,  289g. 
^iXoirpon-fvciy,  iii.  376,  382^ 
<^o/9ou/icyor,  i.  61g,  213g. 
^paycXXovF,  ii.  5034. 
if>povtlv  tb  ovrdy  i.  537a. 
<l>vrlC€<rBatf  ii  3375. 

;(aaya£aiss  priests,  i.  26xs. 
Xo/pciy,  L  85,  119r ;  iii.  1348. 
Xavavoio,  ii.  578. 

XapurfjMf  i.  2975,  3758. 
XapiO'ft4rraf  i.  279  ff. 
XtpovfitiVf  ii.  361  If. 
Xprfcrrdsj  L  433^. 

185, 191  f.io,  618. 
XpuTTcSff,  i  20  f. 8,  4338 »  uL  434,. 
Xp«ff,  iii.  161. 
X^P^^^i  i^.  2508. 

fe^o^t^(I(rJcaXoff,  iL  232  f.]. 
doirpo(lnfni£y  ii.  2328  ;  iii.  4038. 
^evd<$xpurroff,  i.  228,  2388,  ^^9* 
yvyoi,  ii.  2898. 
yhx"^^i  ^  ^^  i  u.  2588,  379. 

&9,i214,;  ^fffca4iL234. 
wravva,  L  9,  12,  218,  9^ 
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